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No.  J.  Vol.  2.]      London,  Friday,  July  4,  1828.       [Prick  6rf. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  NECESSARILY  FOUNDED   ON 

THE  ANIMAL  NATURE  OF  MAN. 
ThcU  animcd  nature  various  in  its  degrees  and  qualities,  phre-^ 

nologieally  or  organically  and  chemiecdly*  eotistitnted  and 

pkysiognomieally  indicated. 

i^r  my  cogitations,  the  abov&  proposition  is  as  clear  as  any  principle 
of  oatare  can  be  felt  to  be  by  self,  or  be  made  to  appear  to  be  to 
others.  Ajs  sare  as  there  is  a  variety  of  figure  in  the  human  head 
and  face,  and  as  great  a  variety  of  human  disposition,  so  sure  is 
that  variety  founded  on  the  varied  figure  aud  composition  of  the 
various  individuals  and  exhibited  to  demonstration  in  that  variety. 
This  exhibition  of  variety  has,  in  iu  demonstrations,  been  classed 
under  the  heads  physiognomical  and  phrenological.  We  place 
the  woid  physiognomical  first ;  because,  it  is  the  first  in  order  of  • 
priocipie.  Phrenology,  though  the  basis  of  physiognomy,  is  a 
principle  of  later  discovery,  just  as  superficial  objects  are  seen 
before  those  more  hidden  or  covered ;  and  Phrenology  is  the  first 
in  order  of  principle,  just  as  all  visible  properties  have  a  hidden 
root  or  principle  of  life,  from  which  they  spring  into  visibility. 

1  am  again,  i  confess  pleasantly,  drawn  to  this  subject,  in 
consequence  of  a  paper  from  a  correspondent  impugning  my  article 
in  the  twenty-fifth  number  of  the  first  volume.  My  correspondent 
has  a  pertness  in  his  style  of  writing ;  but  1  doubt  his  competency 
so  to  meet  the  subjectin  controversy  as  to  make  it  useful.  Without 
taking  a  single  exception  to  my  paper  in  detail,  he  calls  upon  me 
to  strike  more  blows,  that  he  may  parry  them  and  return. 
Enough  is  stated  in  that  paper,  as  a  new  view  of  the  metaphysic 
of  moral  Philosophy,  to  induce  a  competent  opponent  to  maintain 

*  1  eonld  find  do  better  word  than  ekemietU  to  ekpress  the  colour  and 
quality  of  the  aniiiiAl  matter. 
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the  old  view  ag^aiost  it.  The  old  view  is>  that  mind  emanates 
from  an  object  or  objects  exterior  to  the  animal :  the  new  view  is, 
that  mind  is  animaJ  and  has  no  other  than  the  animal  origin. 
Locke  traced  mind  in  its  source  to  animal  sensations.  The  phre- 
nologist grants  the  deduction  of  Locke,  but  has  gone  farther,  and 
has  trac^  the  variety  of  mind,  apart  from  education,  in  its  source, 
to  the  variety  of  cerebral  formation.  I  go  still  farther,  and 
to  the  sensations  of  Locke,  and  the  cerebral  formation  of  the 
phrenologist,  add  the  physiognomical  and  chemical  presentations 
of  the  whole  body,  to  make  up  the  due  estimation  of  the  whole 
mind  of  the  individual.  I  opine  that  Locke  was  right,  that  the 
phieiiol(^st  is  right,  and  that  1  am  right,  the  difference  is  only 
in  the  degree  in  which  we  extend  our  perceptions. 

1  have  no  objection  to  extend  the  discussion  of  the  subject  with 
a  competent  opponent,  in  the  present  volume  of  '*  The  Lion," 
as  1  presume  such  a  discussion  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  It  is  a 
point  worthy  of  the  philosopher,  to  teach  ipan,  that  he  is  a  facto- 
tum, depending  through  life  upon  his  own  powers,  and  not  guided 
by  a  directing  mind  or  mechanism  distinct  from  himself.  He 
may  suffer  himself  to  be  made  the  machine  of  the  priest  or  human 
tyrant;  but  he  is,  for  life,  physically  independent  of  all  mental 
power,  if  he  will  but  resolve  to  be  so.  He  may  degrade  himself 
so  as  to  be  a  voluntary  slave ;  but  he  cannot  be  naturally  the 
slave  of  any  other  passions  or  mental  power  than  his  own. 

There  is  one  great  object  in  my  constant  view,  in  daily  thoughts 
and  nightly  dreams,  in  which  all  my  others  concentre,  and  from 
which,  as  from  a  focus,  they  radiate ;  and  that  is,  the  study  and 
desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  and  if  possi* 
.  ble,  of  animal  nature  generally ;  but  more  particularly  of  the 
human  race,  as  the  more  sentient  beings  and  most  susceptible  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  still  more  particularly,  to  begin  with 
neighbours  and  countrymen.  I  have  no  curiosity,  no  taste,  no 
desire,  no  pleasure  in  any  object  or  purpose  distinct  from  this.  It 
is  wholly  a  matter  of  self-love.  The  question  of  the  human  mind 
is  at  the  root  of  the  enquiry  and  the  desired  change;  and  is  the 
proper  and  only  medium  through  which  to  uproot  the  various 
superstitions  by  which  humanity  is  degraded.  R.  C. 

To  the  Editor  of ''  The  Lion.'' 

SiK^^In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  paper  on  ^''Physiognomy,  Pkre- 
nology,  &c."  in  the  26th  No.  of  '*  Thb  Liom,"  you  invite  any  one  who 
Ihloks  himself  **  competent"  to  send  you  his  remarks  on  what  you  bare 
written.  I  am  not  going  to  boast  of  ray  competency-^I  am  l>nt  a  woodeu 
spoon— a  poor  devil  forced  to  labour  and  sweat  for  a  sixpence  to  bay  s 
scrag  of  mutton  for  a  Sunrlay's  dinner,  and  have  no  time  for  science  and 
literature,  even  if  I  had  the  ability.  But  stealing  an  hour  just  now  firom 
sleep,  I  have  caught  up  my  pen  to  scrawl  down  a  few  thoughts,  which,  if  you 


Ihiift  proftit  ^a  iniert,  shBll,  on  9oiii«  futare  day,  lie  followdd  by  others 
weight  i«r  and  better  clothed. 

Yov  promise  to  cootiniie  the  lak^ect  yoa  have  just  begun  ;  I  am  glad  of  it. 
At  present,  you  have  only  daHied  with  it— just  drawn  your  sword  from  its 
seabbard,  and  stand  In  attitvde  to  fighi,,but  stmcli  no  blow,  nor  taken  any 
particular  aim  at  any  thing.  I  shall  wait,  therefore,  to  see  how  you  give 
batUe— how  you  stand  your  position — which,  in  truth,  at  present,  I  can 
hardly  understand*-'' Physiognomy  and  Phrenology  essential  to  the  estab<» 
tlshment  ofeorteot  Moral  Philosophy.**  If  I  take  yon  right,  Sir,  you  mean 
to  prore  that  these  two  sciences  supersede  and  destroy  all  other  systems  of 
melaphysieR«*  That,  I  believe  is  the  popular  notion—- and  that  the  size  and 
t>ig«Biiatioa  of  the  brain,  and  shape  and  colour  of  the  face,  determine  the 
iotelkeloal  and  moral  conduct  of  mankind.  O,  Socrates!  O,  Plato  2  O,  aU 
ye  pbilosophers  of  the  olden  schools  I  ye  all  died  fbols,  that  died  before  the 
'days  of  lisTater.  And  if  phrenology  be  true,  Lavater,  thou  too,  diedst  a 
fool«  And  Bacon,  and  Ualbranch,  and  Locke,  and  PiitfStley,  and  Read,t  ye 
andi«11>at  prale  about  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  If  ye  were  living 
now,  we'd  send  ye  all  to  school  again,  and  whip  ye  till  ye  could  tell  how 
many  bomps  were  in  the  skull  of  man,  and  what  each  particular  bump  did 
signify,  dividing  the  sensval  from  the  moral,  and  the  moral  from  the  intel- 
ieetaal.— Butye  are  all  dead,  and  buried  with  the  fool's  cap  on.—*'  Tread 
loftly  on  tlieir  aahes',  ye  men  of  genius.** 

*  Mr,  Editor,  I  have  read  Drs>  Ckill,  Spurftheim,  Mackenzie,  and  others]: 

f  have  attended  Mr.  Devil le's  lectures :  I  have  read  your  paper ;  and  I  think 

yon  all  wrong*    The  thing  is  carried  too  far — there^s  too  much  dogmatism  in 

4l«  anA  if  it  ba  tme,  even  in  the  outline,  yet  wrong  in  the  detail.    But  you  go 

farther  than  these  gentlemen.    They  deny  physiognomy  altogether;  you 

^believe  in  it.    Yonr  phrenological  notion  then,  must,  4  should  think,  differ 

frasB  tlyeirs,  althoagb  you  liaTe  not  told  os  in  what ;   for  if  therts  be  in  the 

liestd  an  organ  for  every  faculty,  propensity,  or  what  not,  of  the  mind ;  if 

tbeir  system  be  complete,  explaining  every  phenomenon  -of  thought  and 

•action;    if  ihcy  can  parcel  out  tbe  brain  thus,  and  trace  ideality  in  one 

coraer,  combativenesfl  in  another,  mooeygetiveness  in  another,  &c.  &o.,  and 

proTe  it  to  the  satisfoction,  as  you  say,  of  all  scepticsthat  hear  their  arguments ; 

why  then,  what  becomes  of  physiognomy  ?  'Tis  all  my  eye,— there's  no 

neeetsity  for  it  ;  the  admission  of  the  doctrine  would  only  perfect  the  trutti 

in  opposition  to  that  nualm   of  philosophy— ^eeer   invent  a  cauMe  to 

explain  an  ^eet,  when  it  ean  be  exj^ined  without  it.        If  phrenology 

be  insoAcieBt,  how  will  you  mix  up  the  two  theories  ?  or  how  separate 

thent    Yon  say  Lavater  genoraliaed  physiognomy.    How  would  you  pm*. 

tieulariae  it?    How  ^*  reduce  the  contour  of  the  face  and  its^netments  to 

vnemiirable  and'moral  accuracy  ?'*    Lavater  saw  the  folly  of  it?  and  I  know 

•of  no  better  system  than  his;  and  yet,  if  it  be  founde«l  in  nalnre,  we  see 

«very  day,  in  a  thousand  faees,  a  thousand  satires  on  phrenology— intoL 

leetualHy  in  the  cranium,— In  the  face,  the  <iHvelling  ass.^    Before,  there* 

^  Aye,  but  la  us  confine  the  expression  to  wi^at  is  called  the  metaphysie  ^ 
^r  tlieory  of  mind.    R.  C. 

t  I  don't  know,.but  I  believe  Read  is  Hving— no  matter.    (1.) 
4  Tfais  is  more  easily  said  than  proved.    I  know  no  such  instances.    R.  d 
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fore,  you  unite  the  two  sciences,  or  build  any^ar^ment,  or  draw  any  con-* 
elusion  from  them,  proTe  tbeir  truth,  or  you  build  on  sand.  Don't  tales 
them  on  trust.  We  know  there  is  a  variety  of  human  faces  and  heads ;  but 
the  question  is,  do  these  shapes  form  their  different  characters  as  these 
sciences  teach?  Yonr  saying  so  does  not  prove  it.  Assertions  or  declara- 
tions are  but  empty,  though  I  know  they  make  the  faith  of  some.  It  is  easy 
to  say  the  earth  is  immoYsble  and  made-up  of  brass,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  gravitation,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  flat,  and  that  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  has  destroyed  his  system.  It  is  easy  to  say  the 
Bible  is  a  fable,  and  to  make  small  wits  believe  it.  It  is  easy  to  tell 
them  the  moon  grows  in  their  back, — easy  to  say  any  thing;  but 
the  proof  is  the  thing.  Sir.  I  must  have  proof,  or  give  the  doctrine 
to  the  winds.  No  sophistry,  for  I*m  up  to  it.  You  may  write  with  eloquence 
on  anything ;  you  may  gloss  over  a  bad  argument,  with  smooth  and  learned 
words ;  *^  words  with  long  tails,"  and  '*  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason  ;  but  I'll  examine  it,  compose,  weigh,  judge,  dissect.  I  don't  believe 
in  Newton's  philosophy,  because  he  merely  said  'twas  true ;  but  because  ht 
demonstrated — ^building  it  on  nature,  firm  as  the  pillared  firmament,  firm  as 
earth's  base.(9)  I  don't  believe  in  Christianity  because  my  fathers  did,  and 
told  me  not  to  read  Voltaire,  Hume,  Paine,  nor  a  hundred  more  ;  but  because 
I  have  examined  it  for  myself,  heard  patiently  all  that  can  be  said  against  it, 
read  libraries  of  books  on  both  sides,  and  find  that  infidels  only  laugh  at  what 
they  can't  disprove,  calling  Christians  enthusiasts,  idiots,  slaves,  while  they 
themselves  cling  with  superstitious  veneration  to  hypotheses  they  may  happe" 
to  have  been  taught,  sanctioned  by  great  men,  and  md  the  ''  Age  of  Reason," 
their  household  god,  *'  the  grandest  book  as  is,"  as  the  cockney  infidels 
say,  just  as  Sontbcotonians  do  read  the  '*Book  of  Wonders,"  learning  it  by 
rote,  and  apeing  it  to  every  ninny  they  meet,  or  uttering  it  out  in  twopenny 
tracts,  with  one  eternal  bore  about  ^*  Priestcraft,"  Ac,  without  understanding 
the  works  they  quote,  or  knowing  what  they  really  do  believe— mere  half  rea- 
soners,  blind  in  one  eye,  dull  in  the  other,  and  they  call  themselves  philosophers y 
ancircumcised  dogs !  Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon,  'twill  unbaptize  'em. 
They  talk  of  their  firee  thoughts ^  while  they  are  tying  the  latchet  of  the 
sophist's  shoe,  and,  like  the  man  in  tlie  fable,  dreaming  of  liberty  in  a  dungeon. 
Neither,  sir,  do  I  believe  in  physiognomy,  because  Lavater  has  specnlated  ; 
nor  in  phrenology,  because  a  great  deal  is  said  in  its  support.  But  I  won't 
say  dow  what  I  do  believe,  till  I  have  seen  what  you  have  to  add  to  what  Is 
already  advanced  on  these  two  sciences. 

If  you  have  no  abjection,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you'll  insert  my  letters  without 
alteration  (except  the  spelling,  which  in  my  haste,  and  for  want  of  practice, 
may  sometimes  be  bad,  which  I  beg  you'll  correct ;)  I  say,  if  you'll  show 
me  Hit  play,  I'll  accept  the  invitation  you  have  so  often  given,  and  trouble 
yon  wkh  a  letter  once  now  and -then,  when  I've  time,  and  see  necessity,  in 
answer  to  some  of  your  correspondents ;  and  although  I'm  but  an  obscure  in- 
dividual, labouring  under  great  disadvantages,  yet  I  think  I  can  defend  Chris- 
tianity from  their  attacks— limb  'em,  and  throw  'em  to  the  dogs,  like  a  giant 
in  the  land  of  Lllliput.  (8)  A  Recluse. 
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NOTES  TO  THE  LETTER  OF  ''  A  KECLU8E.'* 

(I)  Certainlsr,  **  do  matter,**  whether  he  be  liriDg  or  dead.  Any  (}iBoo« 
veries  made  in  physiognomy  or^phrenology,  do  not  assume  the  absenoe  of  pre- 
existeut  knowledge  ;  do  not  detract  from  the  knowledge  of  Socrates  or  Plato, 
Bacon  or  Malebranch,  Locke,  Priestly  or  Read,  any  farther  than  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  rainbow  detracts  from  Its  colours, 
or  than  as  a  discovery  of  the  constituent  gases  of  common  water  detracts  from 
its  properties.  The  properties  of  every  science  exist  before  thiiy  are  detailed 
and  reduced  to  a  written  system  ;  nor  are  they  often  perfectly  detailed  in  the 
first  attempts.  Where  phrenology  Jias  not  been  understood,  all  that  is  argued 
is,  that  tliere  has  been  a  radical  defect  in  treating  on  the  moral  properties  of 
mankind.  Does  our  correspondent  mean  to  say,  that  a  perfect  system  of 
moral  philosophy  has  been  presented  to  us  by  any  of  the  persons  mentioned, 
or  by  all  put  together  ?  If  he  do  not ;  then,  it  follows  that  my  position  is 
here  good,  and  his  reverie  about  Socrates,  Ac.  a  reverie.— R.  C. 

(2)  Ah !  quite  as  firm«  There  is  no  pillared  firmament,  the  earth  has  no 
base ;  so  there  is  no  demonstration,  but  that  of  error,  here.— R.  C. 

(3)  We'll  accept  the  letters  of  our  correspondent ;  but  we  hope  that  he  will 
follow  his  own  aa?ice,  and  give  us  more  of  demonstration  and  argument,  and 
less  of  dogmatism,  rant  and  reverie,  than  he  has  given  us  in  the  first.  He  has 
well  proved  his  own  statement,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  make  assertions,  pro- 
mises and  threats,  than  to  argue,  to  fulfil  and  to  reason.  Yes,  we  know  this 
well ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  bluster  a  little,  to  get  some  sort  of  opponents  into 
the  field  of  criticism,  and  this  is  more  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  Christian 
people,  as  common  sense  approaches  them.^-R.  C. 

LETTER  XXI.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

PER8E0UTION,  PECULIARLY   CHRISTIAN. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlile, — Strong  and  irresistible  as  is  the  demon- 
stration of  facts^  to  the  proof  that  thu9  it  hath  been,  even  that 
demonstration,  is  of  a  relatively  subaudinate  cogency,  when  com- 
pared with  the  really  overwhelming  necessity,  that  thits  it  mu^t 
be  ;  that  thus  there  is  no  alternative  left  in  the  compass  of  possj- 
bilities,.  bat  that  fAu«f^  should  be.  Because,  no  other  religion 
that  ever  was  in  the  world,  infinitely  unnatdral  as  the  best,  or  the 
worstof  them  may  have  really  been,  did  ever  avqWedly,  overtly, 
and  with  intention,  prepense  of  that  intention,  proclaim  war  on 
nature  ;  and  nature,  I  take  it  for  granted,  can  never  be  outraged 
either  by  God  or  man,  without  her  most  ample  revenge. 
*'  All  her  laws  subverted  quite, 
Great  nature  triumphs  still.*' 

It  was  Christianity  alone  that  ever  afforded  humanity  the 
tibominable  insult,  of  maintaining^  that  even  the  pure  offenceless 
infant  was  by  nature  born  in  sin,  and  shapen  in  iniquity.  It  was 
a  maxim  of  Paganism,  ^ven  under  the  most  egregious  forms  in 
which  it  ever  existed ;  that  all  its  forms  were  to  be  understood 
and  respected  only  in  subordination,  and  a-s  ancilliary  and  subser- 
vient, always  lending  their  intended  aid,  officious,  or  even  mis- 
chievous as  it  might  have  been  to  nature,  but  never  bearing  arms 
against  her.  Not  one  of  the  thirty  thousand  Gods  and  Goddesses 
of  pagan  Greece  and  Rome,  can  be  shown  ever  to  have  outraged 
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humanity  by  so  nioDSlrous  a  precept,  as  "  Except  a  man  hctie 
kis father,  hie  mother,  his  wife,  his  children,  (Oh  Hell-kite  I 
and  his  poor  children)  he  cannot  be  'my  disciple,"  Luke  xiv.  26. 
Not  one  of  their  religious  systems  had  to  fly  to  the  pitiful  subter- 
fuge of  pretending  a  mystical  or  metaphorical  sense>  to  hide  the 
outrageous  deformity  of  such  injunctions  as  those.  *' If  thine  hand 
A^eiuf  thee,  cut  it  off.  If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  ouf.*' 
The  Pagan  satirist  Juvenal,  on  the  contrary,  has  left  us  in  one 
single  line,  a  principle,  the  punctual  remembrance  and  invariable 
application  of  which  for  the  guidance  of  our  conduct,  and  our 
judgment  in  all  cases,  not  only  in  theory  cannot,  but  in  experi- 
ence never  did  fail,  to  rectify  all  that  was  wrong  in  the  heart  of 
whoever  made  it,  the  star  of  his  eye's  observance. 

**  Nunqnam  «liad  natura,  alKid  aapientia  dicit." 
Literally,  Wisdom  never  says  one  thing,  when  naitire  says 
another. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  our  Theatres,  where  there  is  really 
more  truth  to  be  gleaned,  than  from  all  the  divinity  lectures  in 
Christendom,  we  have  heard  that  beautiful  apothegm : — 

"  O  holy  nature,  there  is  not  a  creature  of  our  earth,  around 
whose  parent  bosom  thou  hast  not  a  cord  entwined,  of  power  U> 
hold  them  to  their  olftpring's  claims,  and  at  thy  will  to  draw  them 
back  to  thee.  On  iron  pennons  borne,  the  blood-stained  vulture 
eleaves  the  storm,  yet  is  the  plumage  nearest  to  her  heart,  soft  as 
the  cygnet^s  down  ;  and  o'er  her  unfledged  brood  the  murmuring 
ring-dove  sits  not  more  tenderly .'* 

But  he  who  hath  once  wrought  up  his  fool's  mind  to  an  imagine 
ary  conviction,  of  the  utter  depravity  of  nature,  and  hath  takea 
that,  which  is  not  only  in  itself  eternally  and  necessarily  right  ; 
but  the  only  test  and  criterion  which  its  great  author  hath  given 
us,  by  the  comparison  wherewith  to  discern  and  measure  all  other 
right ;  to  be  as  eternally  and  necessarily  wrong,  t.  e.  the  Chris- 
tian, as  a  Christian,  is  always  a  savage,  his  gentlest  affections  are 
ferocious,  his  tender  mercies  are  cruel. 

The  credit  due  to  the  tales  of  Christians,  of  cruel  persecution 
inflicted  on  them, "  in  ages  long  ago  betid  /'  if  we  had  not  means 
of  detecting  the  imposture,  would  yet  be  open  to  a  shrewd  mis- 
giving upon  our  observance  of  what  it  is,  which  we  see  at  this 
day,  that  they  represent  as  perseeution,  of  which  they  are  the 
victims,  and  what  we  feel  of  the  persecution  of  which  they  are 
not  the  victims,  and  which  of  course  they  hold  to  be  no  persecu- 
tion at  all. 

Though, — through  the  lapse  of  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years 
and  from  the  whole  world's  history  of  so  vast  a  length  of  time, 
the^  are  not  able  to  quote  so  much  as  one  single  instance  ia 
which  a  sword  was  ever  drawn,  or  even  a  key  turned  by  infidel 
hands  on  Christian  sufferers ;  though  never,  never  yet  did  un- 
helievers  pour  down  crusading  armies  on  their  shores,  pillage 
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their  ^eldfi,  destroy  their  temples,  or  interrupt  their  worship. 
Yet,  wfll  tbey  tell  os,  that  it  has  been  all  the  while — they,  and 
they  alone  who  have  been  victims  of  persecution :  and,  that 
they^  even  they^ — ^the  greatest  monsters  of  iniquity  that  ever 
breathed^  wading  in  blood  up  to  the  ears, — reeking  with 
slanghter,  banquetting  oil  crime — ^were  the  pretty  innocent 
lambs  of  God,  who  all  along  were  bearing  witness  only  to  the 
truth,  attesting  their  sincerity  by  their  sufferings,  and  glorifying 
a  crucified  Saviour  by  their  deaths.  We  naturally  ask  who  and 
where  were  the  sanguinary  tyrants  who  did  it  all  ?  And  we  are 
-told  of  the  Trajans,  Adrians,  Antonines,  and  Julians,  the  most 
virtuous  and  philosophic  emperors,  of  whom  we  only  certainly 
know  that  they  were  never  unjust  even  to  their  enemies,  nor 
cruel  to  friend  or  foe. 

And  what  was  the  mighty  provocation  that  induced  such  men 
to  depart  from  consistency,  and  to  exhibit  towards  Christians 
alone  an  intolerance  that  they  had  never  before  shown  towards 
any  other  religionists  whatever  ?— Why  to  be  sure,  it  was  eveH 
the  superior  excellence  of  Christianity  ;  its  more  than  humanly 
uwiTensive  and  amiable   character.    The  problem  however  is 
somewhat  relieved  when  we  get  further  instructed  as  to  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  cruelties  they  sufTered, — those  hardships 
beyond  example  that  they  endured.    Ah !  well  a  day,  among 
other  things,  there  was  the  martyrdom  or  virginity,  their  dearest 
and  choicest  virtiie  ;  the  merit  of  which  martyrdom  as  well  as 
of  every  thing  else  which  they  were  called  to  suffer  consisted 
in  its  being  voluntarily  incurred.    Those  flames  to  which  they 
were  committed,  were  the  flames  of  lust  which  the  Christie 
^oath  of  both  sexes,  would  sometimes  venture  to  defy  in  all 
their  fury,  by  venturing  to  sleep  together  in.  the  very  arms  of 
temptation.    And  often  did  it  happen,  that  a  crying  shame  bore 
writness  to  the  victory  of  Satan  over  the  h«lidmaids  of  the  Lord, 
When  it  happens  to  be  not  the  case  to  ex^gerate  the  number 
and  renown  of  martyrs,  even  an  apostle  would  betray  counsel,  so 
Heur  as  to  give  the  truth-involving  challenge —  Who  is  he  that  wilt 
harm  yoif,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  f    A  chal- 
lenge in  any  reading  of  it,  pregnant  at  least  with  the  awkward 
alternative,  that  either  they  were  not  followers  of  that  which 
13  ^od,  or  were  not  persecuted.    And  after  all  the  piteous  tales 
that  have  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  desc^ption,  of 
-hosts  of  martyrs,  of  tl^  whole  Roman  empire  and  the  government,, 
of  iU  most  humane  and  philosophic  princes,  rendered  one  great 
<sla«ighter-bou8e  of  Christian  carnage, — of  ten  thousand  soldiers 
enaeifiedtn  one  day  on  Mount  Ararat,  by  the  command  of  Trajan 
€^  Hadrian  ;  of  eleven  thousand  virgins  put  to  death  at  Cologne, 
and  of  the  salamander  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienna,  under  the 
government  of  Marcus  Antoninus ;  we  stumble  ever  and  anon 
on    the  most  awkward  and  ill-graced  admissions  of  the  most 
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creditable  Christian  historiaDS,  that  as  it  was  necessary  to  supply 
the  place  which  the  Pagan  demi-gods  and  heroes  had  held  in  the 
religions  reverence  of  the  people,  for  that  lies  of  some  sort  the 
people  would  have,  so  these  Christian  lies  were  piously  substituted 
in  the  room  of  Pagan  lies.  The  holy  caterers  for  the  greedy 
credulity  of  the  mobility,  contrived  to  slide  the  butcher  on  hea- 
thenism, and  mctde  believe  that,  their  Penates,  Nymphs,  Dryads, 
and  Hamo-dryads,  had  all  been  martyrs  for  Christianity;  but  the 
truth  on't  was,  there  were  few  or  no  martyrs  at  all. 

Of  this  sort  of  accommodation  or  compromise  to  the  humour 
of  the  times,  Mosheim  presents  us  with  an  irrefragible  and  un- 
answered document,  in  the  life  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  t.  e. 
the  Miracle-worker:  who  among  all  his  miracles,  finding  the 
miracle  of  reclaiming  the  common  people  from  the  idolatry  in 
which  they  had  been  educated  somewhat  too  much  for  omnipo- 
tence, most  condescendingly  received  them  into  the  arms  of 
^he  Christian  Church,  their  paganism  and  idolatry,  in  as  gross  a 
shape  as  ever,  notwithstanding.  So  that  the  world  was  virtually 
converted  without  knowing  it ;  and  the  rising  generation  grew 
up  imperceptibly  to  the  substitution  of  the  Virgin  Mary  for 
Diana,  of  Peter  for  Neptune,  Jehovah  for  Jupiter,  and  Jesus 
Christ  for  Hercules:  without  incurring  the  imaginary  guilt  of 
apostacy  from  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  or  ever  being  able 
to  trace  the  data  or  circumstances  of  their  transition  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 
"  When  Gregory  perceived  that  the  ignorant  multitude  persisted 
in  their  idolatry,"  (I  give  now  the  very  words  of  the  authority  I 
quote^,  ''  on  account  of  the  pleasures  and  sensual  gratifications 
which  they  enjoyed  at  the  pagan  festivals ;  he  granted  them  a 
permission  to  indulge  in  the  like  pleasures  in  celebrating  the 
memory  of  the  holy  martyrs,  hoping  that  in  process  of  time  they 
would  return  of  their  own  accord  to  a  more  virtuous  and  regular 
course  of  life. — Thus  transuUed  in  Mosheim's  Eeeles.  History, 
vol.  1.  p.  202. 

This  was  indeed  very  obliging ;  but  where  forsooth  were  a 
suflBcient  namber  of  Martyrs  to  be  found  ? — ^Why**o1d  rags,  rotten 
bones,  chips  of  wood,  rusty  nails,  teeth,  skulls,  locks  of  haif,*-— 
were  indisputable  evidence  of  the  Martyrs  and  Saints,  by  whose 
virtue  they  still  retained  the  odor  of  holiness :  and  as  for  any  more 
particular  information  on  the  subject-^good  God !  who  but  the 
Glergy  should  think  of  *'  such  knowledge  as  would  be  too  won- 
derful and  excellent  for  the  people:  they  could  not  attain 
unto  it,"  It  is  only  since  the  sceptical  art  of  historical  criticism, 
and  the  skill  of  eliciting  truth  fh>m  the  collision  of  conflicting 
statements,  has  come  into  vogue,  that  infidelity  has  been  able  to 

*  In  the  Palado  of  the  Escnrial,  the  clippings  of  St.  Peter's  nails,  and  the 
identical  Virgin  Mary's  pretty  curl  of  bair  that  made' Joseph  fall  in  love  ivitb 
her^poor  Joseph — ^the  Amphytrion  of  the  Gospel ! 
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wiihftUnd  the  brow  of  priestcraft,  to  overwhelm  imposture  with 
the  treason  of  its  own  evidence,  and  to  challengre  the  Christian 
in  the  terms  of  his  own  prescription—*^'  Out  of  thine  own  mouth 
will  I  judge  ihee^  thou  wicked  Servant  f*    In  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  we  hs^ve  the  gratuitous  and  uncalled  for 
admissions  of  that  Chief  of  Sinners j  that  *'  rulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  good  works^  but  to  the  ct«7,"— that  '*  they  are  God's 
Ministers  for  good,'*  &c. :   and  his  charge  to  the  Christian— 
*'  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power,  do  th(U  which  is 
good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same"  (Romans  13.) 
1  ask  any  man  who  can  count  his  fingers^  whether  this  be  a  tone 
of  language  which  could  possibly  have  been  used,  if  the  sectNof 
Christians,  to  whom  ijt  was  addressed,  ever  Aod  been  the  victims 
of  persecution  on  account  of  their  Christianity  merely,  or  were 
considered  by  the  writer  as  liable  to  be  so  ?    And  if  this  were 
delivered  as  it  purpprts  to  have  been  in  the  City  of  Rome>  and 
under  the  Government  of  the  tyrant  Nero ; — when  and  where, 
1  ask,  could  it  have  been  that  Christians  were  ever  called  on  to 
endure  (either  from  pagan  or  infidel  hands)  so  much  as  the 
millionth  part  of  the  cruelties  they  have  inflicted  on  each  other, 
and  on  all  who  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  their  exitiabilis  suj^er- 
siiiio.    Nor  rob  we  Peter  to  pay  Paul :  the  first  Epistle  ascnbed 
to  him,  contains  in  its  second  chapter,  the  most  complete  vindi- 
cation of  the  Pagans,  and  of  the  Pagan  Magistracy,  from  the 
charge  of  intolerance,  or  of  a  disposition  to  deal  hardly  with  any 
sort  of  good  men.    Could  a  higher  compliment  have  been  paid 
to  that  lower  of  christian  graces  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  whom 
*Dir.  Rowland  Taylor,  even  when  about  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake,  (by  none  but  Christian  hands,)  pronounces  almost  with 
his  dying  breath  to  be  '*  that  Prince  of  most  blessed  memory  ;" 
— than  Peter  pays  to  Nero-—"  the  King  as  supreme,  who  only  " 
employed  his  Governors  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and 
fon  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well,** 

In  the  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,   supposed  to  have  been 
written  within  50  years  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John-^that  re- 
nowned Father,  in  complaining  of  the  ill  treatment  which  Chris- 
tians received  under  the  Emperor,Titus  CElins  Adrianus  Antoninus . 
Pius  Augustus  Ceesar,  his  son  Verissimus,  and  Lucius  the  Phi- 

*  8e€  Hi»  Life,  in  words  worth  ecclesiastical  biogniphsr,  tub  worn,  and 
let  lmaj|iDation  ransack  tbe  identity  of  horrors  for  anything  more  horrible 
than' this  madness,  of  a  man  believing  himself  a  Martyr  for  truth,  yet  dying 
with  a  known  lib  in  his  mouth  :  not  eVen  in  the  death  of  fire,  relaxing  from 
the  Esprit  du  Corps,  nor  surceasing  from  the  characteristic  Tillainy  of  re- 
ligion— ^to  curry  favour  with  tyrants,  and  buckle  the  Church's  interests  on 
the  State's  power.  The  Church  maxim  has  always  been,  that,  if  the  powers 
that  he,  should  say  it  were  night  9i  noon>day,  the  Clergy  should  swear  they 
saw  the  moon  and  stars,  and  be  ready  to  seal  it  with  their  btood>-Xavier, 
Borgia,  Heirry  the  Sth,  severally  were,  and  the  Devil  himself  would  be,  a 
most  religionf  and  gracious  Prince. 
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losopber,  to  whoai'his  Apology  is  addressed,  makes  it  the  main 
argmneiit  of  his  remonstmnoe^  that  *'  none  of  their  rojal  ances- 
torSy  or  impenal  pfedeeessors,  had  ever  persecuted  the  Christians ; 
and  thaty  if '/Aey  presonved  to  do  so,  they  should  one  day  dearly 
pay  for  it,  in  fire  everlasting :  for  tell  you  I  must,  he  adds,  that, 
if  you  persist  in  this  eourse  of  iniquity,  you  shall  not  escape  the 
▼engeanceof  Qod  in  the  other  world/' 

'  Without  denying  or  doubting-  that  the  temper  and  oottduot  of 
Christians  must  yeiy  often,  and  perhaps  sometinies' to  an  unjust 
and  extreme  ext^it,  hate  brought  on  them  a  severe  retaliation 
from  men  who  never  professed  that  their  feelings  were  under 
any  supernatural  restraint:  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  men 
who  could  address  Iheir  Pagan  Emperors  in  such  a  style,  could 
never  have  feared  from  them  the  animadversion  that  such  a  style 
would  have  been  likely  to  incur  from  the  mildest  and  most  liberal 
Prinoe  that  ever  sat  upon  a  Christian  throne.  In  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Tertullian's  Apology,  addressed  to  the  Roman  Senate, 
and  dated  by  Mosheim  about  A.D.  198,  that  great  father,  ac- 
tually challenp^  the  Senate—'^  Of  all  the  Emperors  down  to 
the  present  reign,  who  understood  any  thing  of  religion  or  hu- 
manity, name  me  one  who  ever  persecuted  the  Christians?" 

The  learned  Origen,  in  the  third  century  (A.D.  258),  who, 
from  hi»  experience  as  well  as  reading,  was  intimately  accpiainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Christians,  declares,  in  the  most  express 
terms,  that  **  the  number  of  Martyrs  was  very  ineonsiderable.** 
Gibbon,  Ch.  16.  In  the  time  of  TertuUian  and  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  the  glory  of  martyrdom  was  confined  to  the  single 
persons  of  St.  Peter,  St  Paul,  and  St.  James.— ^/6tV<.  And 
of  the  martyrdom  of  the  two  former  of  these,  there  is  no 
record  in  existenee,  bt«t  such  as  the  Church  has  reeded 
as  spurious  and  apocryphal.  Evod  Dr.  Lardner,  whom,  in 
my  Stntagma  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
(not  without  innumerable  proofs  against  his  lair  dealing,) 
1  designate  as  the  great  Christian  Evidence  Mannfactarer,  pre- 
sents evidenee  in  utter  defeat  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
he  would  marshal  us.  The  strongest  and  roost  probable  proof  of 
«11  pevseeotioDs  endured  by  Christians;  the  apology  of  Mehto 
Bishop  of  Sardis  about  the  year  177»  betrays  more  than  it  supports 
the  pretence  : — **  Pious  men  (says  he)  are  now  persecuted  and 
harassed  Ihrenghout  all  Asia  by  new  decrees,  which  was  never 
dmei^^e.*'  The  learned  Dodwell,inna  dissertation  expressly 
on  the  subject,  tho' himself  a  firm  believer  in  Christianity^  has 
shown,  and  the  ablest  Christian  writers  since  his  time,  have  ad- 
mitted **  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  calamities  which  the 
Christians  in  general  taffered  for  their  attachment  to  the  Gospel,'^ 
(such  as  rectories,  lordships,  bishoprics,  and  fortune  buckl^  on 
their  back  to  bear  her  burthen,  whether  they  weoki  or  not,) 
**  there  were  very  few  who  were  put  to  death  on  that  account.'^ 
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Mo9keim.  Vok  I,  p.  78.  Bui  whence  then  oar  MartyrdlogieB,  the 
long  and  tragical  accoants  of  such  horrorB  ?    Why  the  hoTy-idiott 
would  have  it  so !    The  maxim  which  the  sanguinary  temper  of 
the  church  had  adopted  was,  *'  Fides  nostra  non  probatur  nisi  per 
itlorum  sanguinem/'    Our  faith  is  not  proved  but  by  their  blood. 
And  so  to  be  sure,  could  this  Lardner  himself,  who  in  his  whole 
life  never  so  much  as  encountered  the  contradiction  of  an  unbe- 
liever, never  had  to  fear  even  an  inconvenience,  never  wrote  in 
the  advocacy  of  Christianity,  but  in  the  sore  prospect  of  fame  and 
honour,  never  preached  for  it,  but  upon  the  still  surer  guarantee 
of  a  competent  income,  never  knew  of  any  sufferer  for  conscience 
sake,  but  the  infidel  Woolston,  and  never  entertained  any  senti- 
ments towards  Aim,  but  the  chuckling  tyrant's  triumph    "  Why 
then^  let  him  suffer/* — he  who  never  gave  aid  in  his  life,  nor 
meant,  nor  wished  it,  to  any  virtue  that  ploughed  not  in  his  yoke ; 
this  trickster  of  divinity,  colild  in  robes  of  silk,  and  from  cushions 
of  velvet,  affect  to  be  moved  with  sympathy  for  the  persecutions 
which  Christians  were  still  undergoing.    When  he  knew^and 
saw,  that  imnginalion  itself  could  not  imagine  a  grosser  falsehood 
than  the  pretence  that  they  were  undergoing  anything,    Yes» 
ibe  most  learned  Lardner  could  eant  thus  vilely : — "  Finally  my 
bielhreQ,by>hese  examples  of  the  patient  and  victorious  confessors 
sod  martyrs,  let  us  be  animated  and  encouraged  to  steadiness  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  humbly  depending  upon  5od,  and  »u*nestiy 
praying  that  we  may  have  strength  from  above,  equod  to  the  irials 
which  we  may  meet  with  ;  and  certainly  there  remains  a  rest  for 
the  people  of  God,  for  in  this  world  they  scarce  ever  have  seonrity 
and  protection,  but  are  treatedas  impious,  profanCfand  disaffected." 
Vol,  2.  p.  344. 

Is  \l  you,  Mr.  Carlile^  and  1^  that  have  been  the  people  of 
God  all  this  while,  without  knowiz^  it  ?  For''  who  but  we,  and 
those  who  think  and  feel  as  we  do,  have  suffeied  persecntioo,  or 
have  ever  bad  to  fear  it,  since  the  blood-stained  banner  of  the 
cross  established  the  necessary  reign  of  universal  hypocrisy,  er 
ciniveffsal  ignorance ;  the  argument  is  still,  (Ehfortiori,  if  thus 
woold  such  a  man  as  Lardner ;  what  would  not  the  onrang-ootang 
saints  from  whom  his  creed,  and  his  credibility  are  derived  ?  the 
subject  is  little  suitable  to  the  range  of  meditation  which  the 
thermometer  would  prescribe.  I  hold  myself  therefore  sofficiently 
to  have  proved,  and  here' conclude  my  proofs,  that  FZtM'BOvriOH^ 

IS   FKCULIARLY   CHRISTIAN. 

I  remain,  your's  truly, 

RoBSRT  Taylor. 
Evidence,  Oakham,  June  25th,  1828. 
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COMPETITIVE  CO-OPERATION  versus  CO^OFER\T\\E 
COMPETITION.  ^ 

We  have  before  placed  on  record  oar  judgment  on  tbe  defects  of 
the  co-operative  project  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen  and  others,  and  we 
have  now  to  record  another  practical  proof  of  those  defects. 
The  trial  of  the  scheme  at  New  Harmony,  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  is  evidently  a  failure.  It  has  presented  no- 
thing but  instability  and  change,  until,  at  last,  it  is  reduced  to  the 
common  state  of  competition.  We  look  at  schemers  about  states 
of  society,  who  do  any  thing  more  than  assail  the  superstitions 
and  tyrannies  that  degrade  it,  as  persons  of  excited  imaginations, 
similar  to  those  who  have  been  in  search  of  the  millenium  of ' 
human  happiness,  or  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  that  is  to  turn 
every  thing  to  gold.  The  project  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen  appears 
to  us  to  have  radical  defects  in  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the 
animal  nature  of  man. 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  ROBERT  OWEN 

At  a  public  meeting  qf  the  inhabitants  qf  New  Harmony,  on  Sunc/ay, 
jipril  18,  1888. 

Since  I  left  yoa,  I  hare  made  another  visit  to  the  old  world  to  see  what  bad 
been  doing  there  in  my.  absence.  I  foand  the  same  overwhelming  causes  of 
distress  in  full  activity  that  were  in  progress  when  I  left  it,  and  which  causes 
had  been  continually  advancing  for  several  years  previously.  I  mean  inven* 
lions  and  discoveries  to  supersede  manual  labour  in  all  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  llfCf  and  an  increase  of  poverty  among  the  producers  of  real  wealth 
in  proportion  to  the  Increase  whieh  had  been  made  in  these  scientific  improve- 
ments. Every  step  in  this  progress  tends  to  accumulate  large  masses  of  use- 
less wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  and  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
industrious  producer. 

The  necessary  cooiequence  of  a  diminution  of  manual  labour  is  an  increase 
of  crime ;  which  again  necessarily  produces  through  all  the  ramifications  of 
society,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  an  increase  of  misery.  The  only 
remedy  proposed  in  Great  Britain  by.  the  united  wisdom  of  its  parliament,  is 
lo  induce  a  spirit  of  emigration  among  the  producing  classes.  And  while  the 
individual  system  shall  prevail,  a  continued  emigration  wUl  be  their  only 
relief. 

The  United  States  are  following  the  example  of  Great  Britain  in  its  rapi-  , 
dity  of  production  ;  and  they  will  soon  experience  many  of  its  evils.  The 
productions  of  this  continent  which  are  necessary  to  the  best  state  of  human 
existence,  will  very  shortly  be  in  such  abundance  as  to  exceed  the  demand  for 
them ;  and  as  soon  as  that  period  shall  arrive,  manual  labour  will  decrease  in 
value,  and  the  non->producers  will  become  the  lords  and  oppressors.  Expe- 
rience has  proved  that  the  happiness  of  strates  is  always  in  proportion  to  tbo 
equality  of  their  population  in  linowied^e  and  wealth ;  but  the  system  in  pro- 
gress in  the  United  States  tends  to  form  an  aristocracy  composed  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  lawyers,  and  tlic  wealthy  ;  and  threatens  to  produce  a  state  of  so- 
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ciety  the  least  calculated  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  happlnesa  of  any 
popalation. 

These  are  the  e?ili  to  be  guarded  against.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  reasons  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  the  future.  Owing  to  Tarioofl 
causes,  knowledge  in  the  old  as  in  the  new  world  is  making  a  silent  yet  sure 
progress  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  introduction  of  Infant  Schools  * 
and  Mechanic  Institutes,  and  their  almost  daily  increase  in  Great  Britain,  im- 
perfect as  the  new  modes  of  instruction  are,  is  eflecting  such  a  gradual  change 
in  the  minds  of  the  superior  producing  classes,  as  will  enable  them,  ere  long, 
to  gife  a  new  and  very  diflferent  direction  to  the  progress  of  inventions  and 
discoyeries  which  at  present  threaten  to  overwhelm  them  and  their  posterity. 

Superstition,  .also,  among  the  enlighted  part  of  society,  is  rapidly  on  ihe 
decline;  Free-Press  Associations  are  becoming  popular,  and  the  minds  of 
the  better  informed  among  the  middle  classes  are  daily  collecting  strength  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  religious  oppression,  together  with  the  decep- 
tion and  vice  which  these  every  ^wbere  produce.  A  little  longer,  and  the 
priesthood  will  have  no  influence  over  any  portion  of  the  population  except 
the  most  ignorant,  and  those  who  are  compelled  to  become  hypocrites  to 
gain  eleetiont  into  office  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  No  one  but  these  will  bo- 
llere,  or  pretend  to  believe,  tliat  a  Power  infinitely  wise  and  good,  and  who 
does  all  things  by  his  might,  should,  knowing  what  he  was  about,  make  a 
^il  to  couDteract  his  own  operations,  and  create  human  beiiiga>to  disobey 
his  expresB  wishes  and  commands.  None  but  irrational  beings  could  be  made 
^hdieve,  ot  rather  to  think  they  believe  these  or  any  such  palpable  eontra' 
dictions  and  absurdities. 

The  time  is  at  band  when  the  priesthood  will  discover  that  they  indivi- 
dually suffer,  and  grievously  too,  by  teaching  mankind  these  degrading 
errors,  and  keeping  men,  in  consequence,  so  profoundedly  ignorant  as  we 
find  tbem  at  this  day.  They  will,  I  conclude,  now  speedily  perceive  the 
ndatake  which  they  have  made,  and  pursue  a  different  and  much  wiser  course. 
They  mast  do  so  shortly,  or  they  will  find  the  whole  of  the  intelligent  part  of 
society  opposed  to  them.  Let  them  instruct  the  people  in  real  knowledge 
that  might  he  ot  use  to  them,  instead  of  filling  their  minds  with  imaginary 
notions  of  useless  speculations  about  incomprehensible  superstitions,  and 
they  will  then  render  their  fellow-creatures  a  real  and  permanent  service. 
At  present  they  are  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  every  valuable  improve* 
meat.  They  are  an  incubus,  pressing  the  population  Of  all  countries  down 
to  the  lowest  point  of  mental  degradation  and  vice,  and  rendering  the  rational 
(isealties  of  mankind  a  continued  curse  to  the  world— those  faculties  which 
under  a  different  direction  might  become  an  invaluable  blessiog. 

The  priesthood  will  make  this  change  in  their  conduct  speedily,  or  they 
will  prepare  themselves  to  enter  into  an  open  mental  conflict  with  the  most 
intelligent  and  conscientious  of  the  human  race,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they 
will  act  rationally,  and  adopt  the  former  alternative,  and  every  facility  ought 
to  be  offered  them  to  do  so  with  the  least  inconvenience.  The  world  had 
belter  pay  them  twice  or  ten  times  as  much  for  instructing  it  in  what  is  true, 
than  pay  them  as  it  does  at  present  for  perpetuating  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
Tice,  by  destroying  the  reason  of  man. 

From  the  facts  and  considerations  which  1  have  now  stated,  my  convictioc 
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U^  tiiftt  the  gaoeral  progreisi  of  knowlndgo  aud  decline  of  MpersliUon  i 
tte  people  of  Earope  and  the  United  States,  will  speedily  effeet 
change  for  tlie  belter,  in  their  condition.  Men  cannol  proeeed  mneh  farther 
initiM  aeqtiitition  of  real  knowledge^  withoat  discoyaring  what  things  are 
neoessary  for  human  happtnesa,  and  what  is  the  shortest  and  best  method 
to  obHiin  them  permanently ;  without  being,  as  at  present,  dependent  for 
them  on  the  wilt  of  a  few  oapricious  wealthy  IndlvidnaU,  who  derive  all 
their  power  and  Intfoence  from  the  ij^orance  and  industry  of  the  many  whom 
they  oppraos. 

It  it  fnll  time  that  these  grievous  evils  should  terminate.  To  hasten  this 
period;  I  left  Europe  to  come  hero,  where  the  greater  freedom  of  the  const!' 
tution  on  the  subject  of  religion,  admitted  experiments  to  be  tried  fbr  tlie 
beneiK  of  the  human  race,  which  could  not  be  attempted,  with  any  reasonable 
prospeet  of  sncceis,  where  superstition  is  the  law  of  the  land.  I  came  here 
with' a  deterintnation  to  try  what  could  be  eflfected  in  this  new  country  to  re- 
lieve my  fbllow  men  frem  superstitipn,  and  mental  degradation;  so  that  if 
nueeetsfnl,  the  esperlment  should  be  «n  example  whieh  all  might  follow,  and 
by  which  ail  might  benefit. 

1-  tried  here  a  new  course  for  which  I  was  induced  to  hope  that  fifty  years 
t»f  political  liberty  had  prepared  the  American  population :  that  is,  to  govern 
themselvee  advantageously.  I  supplied  land,  houses,  and  the  use  of  much 
«npltnl ;  and  I  tried,  each  in  theic  own  way.,  all  tlie  different  parties  who. 
collected  lier^ ;-  but.  e«perieoce  proved  that  the  attempt  was  premature  to 
unite  a  number  of  strangers  not  previously  educated  for  the  purpose,  who 
should  carry  on  extenslre  operations  for  their  common  interest  and  live 
together  an  a  oommon  fhmliy.  I  afterwards  tried,  before  niy  last  drpartuiip 
Iwoee^  what  could  be  done  by  tbose  who  associated  through  their  own  choioe, 
and  in  small*  numbers;  to  these  I  gavn  leases  of  large  tracts  of  land  for  ten 
thousand  yeara  ^pon  a  nominal  rent,  and  for  moral  conditions  only ;  and 
these  I  did  expect  would  have  made  a  progress  during  my  absence ;  but  now, 
npon  my  return,  I  find  that  the  habits  of  the  individual  system  were  so 
powerM,  that  these  leases  have  been,  with  a  few  exceptions,  applied  forlndi* 
vidual  purposes  and  individual  gain ;  and  in  consequence  th^r  must  return 
again  into  my  hands. 

This  last  experience  has  jnade  it  evident  that  famUie^  trained  in  the 
individual  system,  founded  as  It  is  upon  superstition,  have  not  acquired  those 
moral  qualitiea  of  forbearance  and  charity  for  each  otlier  which  are  necessary 
to  promote  full  confidence  and  harmony  among  all  the  members,  and  withput 
ivhich  ee^munitina  cannot  exist  Communitiea,  to  prosper  permanently, 
must  consist  ofparaonu  devoid  of  prejudice,  and  possessed  of  momi  feelings 
la'vnison  with  the  iawa  of  human  nature. 

All  ty stoma  of  religion  train  men  to  be  prejudiced,  to  be  without  oharity^ 
and  to  be  opposed  to  each  other.  With  these  qualities  they  never  can  uaito 
us  lnethNn  of  one  family,  havings  one  interest  and  sincere  kind  feelings  for 


But  is  tlia  population  of  the  world  to  be  left  in  this  nuserable  and  hopeless 
slate  T  If  all  wodeeiro  emmotbe  efaeted  for  this  generation,  so  astoproduce 
honesty,  industry,  intelligence,  independenoa  and  happiness,  by  reason  of 
thehabttaand  feeiinga  Hiat  have  arisea  out  of  their  superstHlens  training; 
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ooght  we  to  abandon  them  and  their  offspring  to  their  errors  and  miseries..! 
Qttgbt  we  not  ratlier  to  redouble  our  exertions  to  stop  thai  eyil  from.  pro»> 
ee«ding  any  farther,  and  never  bi*  weary  in  well  doing  1  If  wa  cannot  do  all 
now,  let  us  do  whatever  is  practicable ;  andmalce  as  great  an  advance  towards 
tbe  right  road  as  we  cai)  make  with  the  means  we  possess. 

From  all  I  have  seen  since  I  left  yon,  I  am  more  than  everconvinoed  of  the 
necessity  for  the  change  from  the  individual  to  tlie  social  system ;  and  through 
some  difficulties  with  patience  and  perseverance  unyielding,  the  present  gene- 
ration may  yet  obtain  many  of  the  benefits  which  their  children  may  be  pre** 
pared  to  enjoy  in  comparative  perfection. 

To  effect  this  change,  a  course  must  be  adopted  diffeient  from  what  I 
originally  intended.  It  was  my  wish  not  to  engage  again  in  any  afikirs  of 
business,  bat  to  leave  all  pecuniary  matters  to  the  management  of  others,  and 
10  make  arrangements  to  be  always  at  liberty  to  go  and  spread  the  knowledge 
ol'tbe  principles  on  which  the  Social  System  is  founded,  far  and  near,  that 
viee  and  misery  might  upon  an  extensive  scale  be  the  more  speedily  reduced. 
I  Buist,  however,  now  make  some  modifications  of  my  proceedings  in  conse- 
qaence  of  many  parties  here,  during  my  absence,  having  acted  in  opposition  to 
ny  views,  and  to  the  principles  of  the  Social  System,  instead  of  promoting 
tlicm,  as  they  were  bound  to  do  by  their  promises  and  engagements,  and  as 
I  expected  they  would,  because  it  was  their  interest  to  do  sok 

Some  of  yon  that  remained  here  under  the  individual  system  have  com- 
jdijaed  that  during  my  absence  a  monopoly  has  existed  in  sorr  e  departments, 
vbidi  has  retarded  your  individual  success  ;  and  the  neighbouring  commu- 
Bities  have  also  complained  since  my  return  that  they  have  been  injured  by 
it.  I  fear  there  has  been  some  foundation  for  these  complaints,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  these  statements  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  over-excited  feelings 
of  the  suffering  parties. 

It  Is  necessary,  however,  now  to  declare  distinctly,  that  hereafter  there 
may  be  no  mistake  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  interest,  that  it  Was  never  my 
intenUoQ  to  establish  any  Injurious  monopoly,  nor  to  grant  such  monopoly 
to  any  one  *.  And  every  individual  has  always  been,  as  now,  at  full  liberty 
to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labor  in  any  way  he  may  choose. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  part  of  my  plan,  by  the  introduction  of 
petty  stores  and  whiskey  shops,  to  encourage  competition  which  produces  as 
nmny  evils  as  monopoly,  and  is  equally  contrary  to  the  social  syjstem.  The 
party  permitted  to  sell  foreign  produce,  promised  on  making  the  engagement 
for  the  premises  in  which  the  monopoly  is  said  to  have  existed,  that  the  bu- 
siness should  be  conducted,  as  it  had  been  previously  managed,  as  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  town  as  for  the  proprietors. 

In  these  respects  t  have  been  disappointed,  and  the  business  through 
errors  of  judgment  has  been  conducted,  I  fear,  too  often  more  with  a  view 
to  pecuniary  gain  of  the  individuhl  proprietors,  than  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the*  surrounding  population. 

[Bobert  Owen  then  adverted  to  other  occurrences  which  took  place  in  his 
absence ;  but,  as  these  are  of  a  more  local  nature,  it  appears  unnecessary  to 
detail  then.    He  proceeded :] 
Hovr  as  tbe  foundation  of  all  improvements  in  the  condition  of  mankind 
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But  nobod]^  doubted  of  his  existence  till  of  late  years ;  therefore  it  was 
not  worth  \M\e  to  forge  a  passage  to  obtain  what  would  always  have 
been  readily  conceded  to  them.  Tlic  Jews  have  always  had  a  trddition  of 
his  existence  in  common  with  the  Jesuans.  The  Mahometans  too  admit 
his  existence 

Mr.  T.  says,  that  **  the  forgers  of  the  passage  would  gladly  succumb 
to  this  self-imposed  reproach,"  to  have  Jesus's  existence  believed. 

Now  they  might  hare  brought  reproach  upon  themselves,  without  hav- 
ing Jesu5*s  existence  believed ;  which  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
desire.  • 

And  secondly,  if  J6sus*s  existence  was  only  imaginary,  it  is  not  sup- 
poseable  that  they  would  choose  to  feign  that  he  was  crucified,  in  an  age 
when  crucifixion  was  held  to  be  a  very  bitter  reproach ;  and,  on  account 
of  his  non-existence,  they  could  have  feigned  somethiug  more  reputable 
with  regard  to  him.  For,  though  now  that  mode  of  punishment  is  dis- 
used, people  may  affect  to  glory  in  the  cross  of  Jesus,  yet  it  was  impos- 
sible to  ^lory  in  it  at  first,  and  raul's  pretence  to  do  so  was  false ;  lie  felt 
it  as  a  stigma,  though  he  declared  the  contrary.  The  truth  is,  he  pre- 
ferred reproach  to  hard  labour,  which  he  disliked  of  all  things,  but  wa^ 
not  insensible  to  the  disgrace  of  Jesus*s  crucifixion.  Crucifixion,  in  an 
age. when  the  bodies  were  presented  to  the  view  in  different  stages  of  de- 
composition and  dilaceration  by  birds,  was  not  regarded  as  an  honour  to 
boast  of,  and  l^aurs  is  but  a  flimsy  disguise  of  his  real  feelings,  when  he 
mentions  the  disgraceful  punishment  innicted  on  Jesus. 

Thus  Mr.  T.  has  failea  in  regard  to  this  important  passage,  and  it  must 
be  pronounced  to  b-j  genuine,  until  proof  be  adduced  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  T.  advances  (Syntagma,  p.  78.)  that  only  four  particulars  can  be 
collected  from  this  passage,  even  if  it  be- allowed  to  be  genuine.  Nine 
more  however  can  be  inferred  from  it : 

1st.  That  a  man  was  the  author  of  the  n>entioned  sect. 

2nd.  That,,  with  some  people,  he  bore  the  name  of  Christus. 

3rd.  That  Christus  was  condemned  to  capital  punishment  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius. 

4th.  That  the  judge  was  Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator  of  Judea. 

5th.  That  by  the  punishment  of  Christus,  his  superstition  was  checked 
for  a  time. 

6th.  That  the  superstition  originated  in  Judea. 

7th.  That  it  broke  out  again. 

8th.  That  it  spread  beyond  Judea;  and 

9th.  That  it  extended  to  Rome. 

Mr.  T.  has  run  away  with  the  strange  idea,  that  the  Jesuans  have  been 
all  along  endeavouring  to  prove  the  existence  of  Jesus,  and  have  forged 
whole  volumes  for  that  purpose.  There  is  not  the  least  trace,  that  such  a 
thought  ever  entered  their  heads.  They  would  have  told  it  in  plain  terms ; 
but  tney  never  did.  So  far  from  that,  some  of  their  forgeries  are  to  explain 
away  and  divert  some  unfavourable  circumstances  that  really  attended 
Jesus;  as  shall  be  shown  by  and  bye. 

They  would  not  take  such  roundabout  methods  of  proof;  for  their 
proofs  were  not  so  much  addressed  to  the  adversary,  as  meant  to  dispel 
the  surmises  of  their  own  party.  What  is  here  remarked,  will  be  better 
understood,  when  we  come  to  enter  into  detail. 

The  Jesuan  fathers  might  indeed  maintain  that  Jesus  was  more  than  a 
man.  But  this  is  only  their  mistake  respecting  him ;  for  they  still  ad- 
mitted that  he  wore  all  the  external  appearance  of  a  man.  See  Origen, 
b.  6.  p.  327.  This  does  not  show  the  non  existence  of  Jesus ;  but,  that  the 
Jesuans  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  man. 
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Mr.  T.  has  BOniewhere  said,  that  Pope  Leo  M)th,  might  have  inserted 
the  eelebrmted  passage.  But  be  could  have  no  motive  to  do  it.  Nobody 
doubted  of  Jesas's  existence,  so  as  Co  make  it  \v6rth  his  while, 

Mr.  T.  has  said,  that  the  passage  crept  from  the  margin  into  tlie  work. 
Bat  if  there  was  onlj  one  copy  kft,  or  the  Pope's  copy,  there  could  not 
of  course  be  another  produced  with  the  passage  in  the  margin ;  therefpre, 
Mr.  T.'s  suppositioil  is  without  proof,  and  the  presumption  is  against  it. 
Mr.  T.  has  no  riffht  to  choose  which  passage  shall  be9  held  to  be  forged. 
No  oppoDent  can  be  required  to  consent  to  that  • 

^Mr.  T.  shall  choose  to  advance  even  the  bare  possibility  of  the  for^ 
gWT,  a  full  proof  will  be  required;  and  even  that  stage  of  the  forgery 
will  be  contested  ;  for,  by  examination*  hereafter,  of  the  real  foi^^eries  of 
theJesuans,  we  shall  perceive,  that  the  forger* does  not  always  know 
wlaere  to  stop. 

We  come  secondly  to  the  alleged  fsrgery  of  PkuPs  Epistles. 

in  leehle  proof  of  this,  Mr.  T.  refers  to  the  edicts  of  lloman  emperors, 
\9ee  Syntagma,  p.  2.)  to  alter  th^  Jesuan  scriptures  according  to  their 
cnnoe. 

But  he  has  not  shown  that  Constantine,  Theodosius,  and  Anastasius 
^^  according  to  their  caprice,  or  that  they  did  any  thing  more  than 
^mrect  the  mistakes  of  c<!^ists.  That  it  was  praeticablo  to  totally  alter 
them  is  not  Explained.  Many  copies  werein  private  hands,  which  must 
uavoidabiy  lead  to  detection.  And  there  are  large  quotations  of  them  ia 
oevritiDgsof  the  Jesuan  Fathers,  which  opposed  insunsountable  diffi| 
«wiss  to  the  supposed  total  alteration.  We  do  not  know,  that  it  was  in 
usMirer  of  these  emperors  to  get  at  all  the  dnpersed  copies  of  these 
voriu;  and  Mr.  T.  has  not  told  us  when  they  ever  made  the  extravagant 


The  ¥arious  readings  affect  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  only  in 
minor  matters,  sach  as  could  only  concern  the  professors  of  Jesuism,  and 
are  of  no  importance  to  disbelievers. 

The  "  immoral,  vicious,  and  wicked  tendency  of  many  passages," 
^ynt.  p.  ^)are  no  proof  a^^ainst,  but  rather  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
oi  these  Jesuan  writings.  See  the  character,  that  Barnabas,  in  his  epistle, 
g*^«?  ^  Jesas's  apostles,  that  •«  they  were  infimous,  and  exceedingly 
profligate,  and  lawless  beyond  all  lawlessness'  What  kind  of  passages 
vroald  Mr.  T.  expect  from  such  raff? 

^    Mr.  T.  says  (Synt  p.  3.)  that  "  the  scriptures  of  N.  T.  did  not  appear 
m  the  times  to  which  they  refer." 

Paul's  Epistles,  which  alone  I  am  now  attempting  to  defend,  might  not 
be  all  collected  at  first,  and  read  in  all  the  Catholic  churches;  but  that  is 
not  ^roof  that  they  were  not  genuine. 

1  Tim.  3.  16,  may  have  crept  into  the  text  containing  a  doctrine  not 
held  by  Paul;  but  such  a  trifle  is  not  fatal  to  the  genuineness  of  thoM 
cpbtles.    The  same  may  be  said  of  1  Cor.  15.  32. 

1  Cor.c.  15.  V.  7,  may  have  been  written  by  Paul.  By  •*  the  twelve" 
V.  5.  he  may  meaa  Jesos's  original  gang ;  and  by  **  all  the  apostles**  in 
▼•  7*  he  may  mean  certain  missionaries  under  the  training  of  James. 

I  bold,  that  Jesus  was  taken  down  from  tlie  cross  and  settled  in  Arabia* 
fie  mi^ht  come  once  or  twice  to  visit  his  party  in  Palestine.  In  the  Acts, 
it  b  said,  that  Jesus  appeared  to  Paul ;  just  the  reverse :  Paul  appeared  to 
Jcaas;  he  visited  him  in  Arabia.    Gal.  c.  1.  v.  17. 

With  rmiectto  the  '*  absence  of  all  historical  reference,"  (Synt.  p.  4J 
to  Paul's  Efpistles,  such  as  quotations  from  them  in  the  first  century.  We 
«ay  sappose  that  these*  epistles  were  not  collected  and  read  in  all  churches 
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before  the  second  century  ;  so  that  the  credit  of  their  genuineness  is  not 
impured  by  the  want  of  quotations.  The  "incongruity  of  their  figments*' 
afreets  only  their  truth,  not  their  genuineness. 

Mr.  T.  says,  that  the  figments  respecting  Jesus,  were  copied  from 
mythologies  of  the  Roman  Uods  and  tne  Inouan  Chrishna.-^SyntagttA, 

p.  4.) 

These  figments  do  not  establish  the  non-existence  of  Jesus,  they  might 
be  only  added  to  his  true  history. 

The  imagined  similarity  of  the  names  Chrishna  and  Christus,  seems  to 
have  had  some  influence  in  leading  some  to  think  that  the  fables  of  Jesus 
were  copied  from  the  story  of  the  Indian  God. 

But  we  do  not  perhaps  know  how  these  names  were  pronounced,  so  as 
to  decide  upon  their  resemblance. 

They  might  be  very  different.  The  Latin  eh  seems  by  the  German 
use  of  them,  and  from  other  reasons,  to  hare  had  the  force  of  the  » in 
measure,  leisure,  treasure,  so  that  Christus  seems  to  have  been  pronounced 
Zhristhooss.  How  Chrishna  should  be  pronounced,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
The  apparent  likeness,  in  our  deplorable  orthography,  cannot  be  depended 
upon. 

The  English  had  traded  many  years  to  the  Bast  Indies  before  Sir 
William  Jones  discovered  the  history  of  Chrishna  They  knew  nothing 
about  him,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  printing  ana  other  improve- 
ments. Now  the  Romans  were  so  ifirnorant  of  India,  that  their  geographers 
described  the  island  of  Ceylon  as  larger  than  the  whole  peniusuw  on  this 
side  of  the  Ganges.  And,  if  the  best  informed  Romans  knew  so  little  of 
India,  what  could  the  ignorant  professors  of  Jesuism  be  supposed  to  know 
about  Chrishna  ? 

A  resemblance  between  mythologies  miirht  happen  without  intercourse 
between  the  religionists,  because,  as  they  all  deal  in  superlatives,  they  must 
draw  near  to  mutual  resemblance. 

The  fabled  birth  of  Jesus  from  a  virgin  was  to  hide  something  quite 
the  contrary.  The  persecution  of  him,  by  King  Herod  Antipas,  the 
Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  for  the  date  of  the  taxing  shows  it  was  not  Herod 
the  Great,  his  father,  was  to  account  for  the  undeniable  residence  of  Jesus 
in  Egypt,  without  admitting  what  Celsns  affirms,  that  Joseph  repudiated 
Marv. 

The  Jesuan  preachers  were  besides  desirous  to  explain  away  the  resi- 
dence of  Jesus  in  Egypt,  till  he  was  grown  up,  and  to  make  it  thought  by 
the  Jesuan  noodles,  their  flocks,  that  Jesus  was  only  in  Egypt  while  an 
infukt,  thousrh,  from  his  frequent  quotations  of  the  Greek  or  Septnagtnt 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  noss  mistakes  in  regard  to  the 
Hebrew  version,  see  Matthew,  c.  22,  v.  31,  32,  and  v.  42—45,  and  else- 
where, lie  must  havel>een  brought  up  in  Egypt,  where  the  Greek  version 
was  in  use,  and  Celsus  says  the  same.  The  reason  for  this  concealment 
was,  because  conjuring  was  taught  and  exhibited  in  Egypt,  and  they  did 
not  like  that  Jesus  should  be  called  a  conjuror.  The  Jesuan  preachers 
and  pastors  did  not  like  to  have  it  said,  that  Jesus  opened  the  eyes  of  tbe 
blmd,  by  gumming  small  scales  of  fish  upon  the  eyes  of  seeing  men,  then 
bidding  them  go  before  him  two  or  three  days,  and  beg  their  bre»Mi  in  a 
town,  so  as  to  become  known  to  the  inhabitants  as  blind,  and  that  Jesus 
came,  and  in  public  bid  them  rub  off  the  fish-scales  agan. 

Nor  did  the  teachers  of  Jesuism  like  to  have  it  said,  that  Jestis  cured 
women  of  the  dropsy  by  means  of  a  pad  inserted  under  their  clothes,  and 
slipped  away  again  m  the  synogogue. 
Neither  did  they  relish  that  it  should  be  said,  that  Jesus  formed 
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fictitious  leprosies  with  drugs,  and  so  healed  the  lepers,  and  fictitious  sore 
arms  and  sore  legs. 

Thejr  were  afraid  also,  lest  it  should  be  said,  that  Jesus's  demoniacs  were 
only  persons  hired  to  counterfeit  raving  madness. 

Thos  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  Jesuan  preachers,  swindlers,  or 
pastors,  to  copy  from  the  fable  of  Chrishna.  The  real,  untoward  circum- 
stances of  Jesus*s  real  life,  would  suggest  fables  to  hide  and  explain  away 
ill-looking  events. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  Paul's  Epistles.  It  is  not 
easy  to  counterfeit  a  real  correspondence.  We  have  no  example  extant 
of  a  forgery  of  epistles  so  successful  as  that  of  Paul's  would  be. 

A  novelist's  letters  are  not  in  the  least  like  them,  for  the  novelist  writes 
for  the  general  reader,  and,  therefore,  to  keep  up  the  thread  of  the 
history,  he  tells  the  reader  a  ff  re^t  deal  more  than  a  real  correspondent 
does.  See  how  many  things  Paul  omits,  which  would  interest  the  reader 
to  know;  witness,  his  shipwrecks,  his  stonings,  his  joumies  into  Cilicia, 
his  voyage  to  Crete ;  whether  be  travelled  into  the  Peloponesus  he  has 
not  8ai(C  nor  whether  he  attempted  to  plant  churches  southward  of 
Corinth.  He  does  not  inform  us  by  what  eloquence  be  persuaded 
Ooesimos  to  return  back  to  his  master  Flulemon;  all  these  omissions  are 
'  the  manner  of  the  real  correspondent. 

Somebody,  whether  Mr.  T.  or  not,  has  said,  that  the  more  any  writing 
has  the  looks  of  genuineness,  the  more  likely  to  b«  ^^('ViMk  for  that  it 
is  the  object  of  the  forger  to  imitate  truth  as  much  as  |MA8im« 

Here  is  one  link  wanting  in  the  argument,  for,  to  make  it  conclusive,  it 
ought  to  be  shown,  that  men  always  attain  all  their  objects,  and  always 
succeed  in  all  their  endeavours. 

Besides,  another  link  is  so  fractured,  as  to  be  nearly  useless.  For,  look 
at  the  real  forgeries  of  the  Jesuaus,  such  as  the  passage  in  Josephus,  and 
the  epistles  ofPilate  to  Tiberius,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  always 
the  careful  endeavour  of  the  forger  to  make  his  forgery  resemble  trutn. 
So  that  this  argument,  whose ver  it  is,  for  want  of  one,  or  more  than  one 
link,  falls  to  the  ground. 

If  it  is  so  easy  to  forge  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  as  Mr.  T.  miiintains, 
I  wish  he  would  favour  us  with  three  counterfeits  of  his  composition, 
that  we  might,  by  comparison,  form  a  judgment  of  the  facility  of  the 
attempt,  and  that  he  would  let  them  be  ot  as  marked  a  character,  as  any 
of  the  eight  following:  1  and  2  Corinth.,  I  and  2  Tim.,  Oal.,  Philip,  Titus 
and  Philemon ;  for  a  mere  vague  declaration  that  it  could  be  done,  is  not 
satisfiKtory. 

Besides,  that  the  thirteen  Epistles  were  actually  forged,  cannot  be 
proved  any  way  by  Mr.  Taylor,  for  he  cannot -tell  wno  forged  them ;  and 
they  most,  whether  forged  or  not,  have  been  penned  by  somebody,  and  if 
Mr.  T.  cuts  off  all  those  epistles  and  the  acts  as  spurious,  he  leaves  him- 
self BO  means  to  know  enough  of  Paul's  character,  talents  and  circum- 
stances, to  determine  that  there  is  an^  thing  inconsistent  in  the  supposition, 
that  Paul  wrote  them  or  any  thing  of  the  kind.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  for  Mr.  T.  to  prove  them  forged,  and  as  tradition  has  allotted 
them  to  Paul,  they  must,  in  the  total  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  be 
confined  to  him  as  his  genuine  letters. 

The  testimony  of  Victor  Tununensis  is  of  no  weight  or  importance  what- 
ever in  the  preseniquestion. 

For,  that  tlie  Emperor  Anastasius  should  publicly  declare  and  avow  his 
intention  to  corrupt  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  out  of  the  question, 
it  is  too  absurd  a  supposition  to  deserve  even  attention.    And  the  Emperor 
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could  not  aher  tboee  m-itings  so  as  to  please  «very  body ;  the  only  course 
he  coald  take  to  excite  the  least  clanu>ar,  most  be  to  make  the  altered 
copies  as  correct  as  possible,  and  to  employ  the  oldest  and  best  aathorities 
as  his  f  aides.  Those  whose  opinions  ana  tenets  were  thwarted  by  this 
altcratfon,  would  murmur,  and  Victor  Tununensis  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  of  that  number  i  and  as  his  complaint  is  not  corroDorated  by  other 
and  better  testimony,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  ill-founded. 

Archbishop  Lanfranc's  alteration  of  the  New  Testament  must  be  con-  ' 
fined  to  England  and  Normandy,  and  no  doubt  the  alteration  was  a  mere 
rectification  of  the  errors  of  copyists,  or  else  there  would  have  been  a 
complaint  against  this  meddling  of  his,  and  all  would  have  been  set  right 
again. 

As  to  the  story  of  the  rocket-maker,  we  may-  conclude  that  the  best 
editions  that  coufd  be  procured,  were  emnloyed  for  the  received  printed 
edition ;  and  after  the  New  Testament  haa  come  out  io  print,  the  mann- 
scripts  might  be  thought  of  little  use,  and  taken  small  care  of,  and  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  rocket-maker ;  but  when  we  consider  how  much 
more  care  is  takei^to  make  an  impression  faithful  than  a  manuscript,  there 
is  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  edition  Huffiered  materially  in  point  of 
eorrectness.  And  the  errors,  if  any,  could  only  be  such  as  would  affect 
the  professors  of  Jesuism,  and  might  favour  one  sect  of  Jesuans  more  than 
another,  but>|iAst  be  too  unimportant  to  interest  disbelievers.  The  same 
may  be  said^ilrith  regard  to  the  liberties  taken  by  Erasmus  with  the  booka 
of  the  N«*r  Testoment. 

Having  established  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  attributed  to  Paul 
of*  Tarsus,  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider,  since  we  have  discovered 
Paul  to  be  the  author  of  them,  whether  those  epistles  furnish  any  arguments 
to  prove  the  Jesuan  religion  to  be  false. 

In  the  first  place,  we  collect  that  Jesus  was  crucified.  I  Cor.  c.  v.  2di, 
'*  we  preach  Cnrist  crucified  ;*'  agun,  «*  for  though  he  was  crucified  through 
weakness,'*  2  Cor.  c.  12.  v.  4.    See  also,  Oal.  c.  3,  v.  1. 

We  will  next  examine  on  what  accomit  Jesus  was  crucified. 

Now  there  are  only  four  causes  supposeable  for  liis  being  crucified : 

1.  On  account  of  religion. 

2.  As  beinj^  a  slave. 

3.  For  giving  umbrage  to  the  Roman  govemnMnt ;  and 

4.  For  robbery. 

First,  he  could  not  have  been  crucified  on  account  of  religion,  for  the 
Roman  civil  authorities  never  interfered  with  the  reli^ous  questions  and 
disagreements  among  the  Jews,  they  tolerated  their  culte,  but  never 
inquired  into  particulars.  They  only  required  that  their  harangues  or 
arguments  should  be  conducted  within  doors,  or  that  they  would  not  raise 
too  lar^  a  concourse  in  the  open  air.  John  the  Baptist  was  not  beheaded 
for  setting  up  a  new  sect  of  religion ;  but  because  he  drew  a  concourse 
into  the  wilderness.  This,  the  Romans  would  not  suffer,  because  it  mig^lit 
be  the  means  of  raising  an  insurrection;  and  the  disturbance  caused  oy 
Judas  of  (}alilee,  andxheudas,  made  them  the  more  strict  and  jealous  In 
that  particular. 

Secondly. — He  could  not  have  been  crucified  as  a  slave,  for  he  was  ntit 
a  slave ;  if  he  had  been,  we  should  have  heard  of  Jesus's  master. 

Thirdly.— Jesus  could  not  have  been  crucified  for  giving  umbrage  t4> 
the  Ronian  ffovernment,  such  as,  by  setting  up  for  a  king,  or  raising  s^ 
rebellion;  for  we  read  in  I  Cor.  c.  15,  v.  4,  that  Jesus  "was  buri«3." 
Now,  the  sentence  of  crucifixion  implies,  that  the  condemned  shall  hanec 
on  the  eross  until  the  fiesh  is  picked  off  from  his  bones  by  the  birds,  an^ 
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till  the  skeleton  dropped  off  for  want  of  support.  But  as  Jesus  was 
buried,  he  roast  have  oeen  taken  down  by  the  favour  of  the  f^overnor ; 
vet  the  governor  dared  not  have  shown  him  that  favour,  if  Jesus  liad 
been  crucified  on  a  political  account,  for  then  lie  might  have  been  takes 
down  alive,  and  have  renewed,his  attempts. 

Fonrtbly. — There  now  remains  but  one  supposition,  and  that  must  be 
the  true  one,  and  there  is  no  possibility  to  avoid  it ;  that  is,  jthat  Jesus 
was  charged  at  least  with  a  robberv.  That  crime  of  the  robbery  of  a 
freebooter,  was  punishable  by  the  Roman  law  by  crucifixion,  as  we  have 
it  in  Horace — 

Non  fur  es  ne  pascas  in  oruce  corvos. 

**  You  are  not  a  robber,  that  you  may  not  be  footf  for  ravens  on  the 
cross," 

We  will  now  proceed  to  enquire  whether  Jesus  was  innocent  or  guilty 
of  the  robbery  of  a  freebooter,  with  which  he  ivas  charged  before  the  pro- 
enrator  Pontius  Pilate. 

Now  wc  read  in  1  Cor.  c.  11.  v.  23,  that  "  Jesus,  the  same  night  in 
which  he  was  betrayed^  took  bread.** 

Mind,  reader,  the  word  *<  betrayed.**  He  can  betray  no  trust,  who  is 
not  trusted.  Jesus*s  residence  at  night,  wa^  a  secret,  and  that  secret  was 
«ntnisted  to  some  one,  who  betrayed  him.  Now,  it  is  manifest,  that 
Jesus  was  endeavouring  to  elude  the  ministers  and  officers  of  the  law ;  he 
needed  not  otherwise  have  strove  to  keep  his  residence  at  night  a  secret, 
if  he  did  not  positivelv  go  and  surrender  himself  up  to  take  liis  trial,  he 
need  not  have  sknlkea  away  into  secrecy,  unless  he  had  been  conscious 
diat  he  was  guilty. 

We  find,  moreover,  that  Jesus  made  but  a  very  indifferent  defence  at  his 
trial;  for  we  have  in  1  Tim.  c.  6.  v.  13,  ** Christ  Jesus,  who,  before 
Pontius  Pilate,  witnessed  a  good  confession  ;*'  or  a  good  profesnon  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  translated ;  for  we  are  not  obliged  to  suppose  that  he 
actually  confessed. the  robberv.  Mind,  reader,  a  good  profession  is  a 
very  difllerent  thing  from  a  justification  or  clearing  of  himself.  Goodness 
i«  a  term  of  indeterminate  signification  ;  it  is  elastic,  it  can  expand,  and 
contract,  and  take  all  shapes  ;  but  justice  is  rigid,  and  preserves  its  forms 
■and  dimeDsjons  unaltered.  Observe,  that  it  is  Jesus*s  party  who  speak 
here,  the  other  side  is  not  heard ;  who  would  have  explained  goodness  to  ' 
mean  evil,  for  goodness  is  thus  convertible.  The  right  and  reasonable 
interpretation  of  Jesus*s  good  profession  is,  that  he  wandered  from  the 
-snbject,  that  he  did  not  keep  to  the  point,  that  he  did  not  repel  the  charffes, 
that  his  answer  was  unsatisfactory,  and  he  was  cast  for  deatn.  This  tallies 
wHh,  and  explains  the  reason  oi  his  keeping  his  residence  at  night,  a 
secret,  only  known  to  real  or  supposed  friends. 

We  pass  on  now  to  cdnsider  the  miracle  of  Jesus*s  resurrection. 

But,  if  Jesus  had  the  governor  Pilate  for  his  friend,  which  he  had,  as 
Jws  been  already  shown,  then  he  did  not  die  of  crucifixion,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  cause  his  death.  He  had  received  no  wound  in  any  vital  part 
of  his  Dody,  only  his  hands  and  feet  were  hurt,  of  this  injury  he  might 
soon  be  healed.  Jesus*s  was  only  a  sham  death ;  he  was  taken  down 
alive  from  the  cross  at  night,  by  direction  or  permissidn  from  Pilate, 
bis  friends  only  gave  out  tliat  he  liad  been  buried,  to  prevent  farther 
enquiry  about  him,  while  his  wounds  were  healing ;  so  that  he  might 
witliout  anything  wonderful,  be  seen  alive  by  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the 
eleven,  bei^nse  he  had  not  been  dead  ;  thus,  from  the  indulgence  of  Pilate, 
or  bis  accesstbleness  to  bribery*  was  trumped  up  the  nonsensical  story  of 
Jesus's  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
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Affaiu,  from  the  false  miracle  of  Jesus's  resurrection,  we  discover  that 
all  bis  other  miracles  were  false  miracles ;  for  a  superior  beioff  would  not 
suffer  true  and  false  miracles  to  be  mixed  together,  because  the  false  mi- 
racles would  discredit  the  true  ones,  and  render  them  useless. 

That  miracles  have  been  attributed  to  Jesus,  we  collect  from  PauPs 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  ii.  v.  3.  and  4,  '*  by  the  Lord,  (that  is  Je- 
sus) and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  those  that  heard  him ;  God  also  bear- 
ing them  witness,  with  signs  and  wonders.**  Besides,  the  same  is  impli- 
edly intimated  when  Paul  also  pretends  to  call  his  conjuring  tricks,  or  nis 
miracles  by  confederacy,  real  miracles,  in  Rom.  c.  xv.  v.  19,  and  in  2  Cor. 
c.  xii.  v.  13. 

That  Jesus,  after  his  escape  from  death  by  crucifixion,  lived  in  Arabia, 
we  collect  from  Qal.  c.  i.  v.  16,  17.  "I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  apostles  before 
me ;  but  I  went  into  Arabia.*'  Mark  the  antithesis  between  the  apostles 
and  somebody  else,  of  at  least  as  much  importance  with  the  party  as  the 
apostles,  that  is,  Jesus.  Paul  went  into  Arabia  to  have  an  interview  with 
Jesus,  at  the  first  when  he  came  over  to  Jesus's  side. 

Moreover,  Jesus's  miracles  being  proved  to  be  all  false  ones,  he  is 
thereby  demonstrated  to  be  neither  the  Son  of  God,  nor  the  Christ,  or. 
Messiah. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  the  genuineness  of  Paul's  Epistles,  I  have 
to  remark,  tnat  the  sect  of  the  Ebionites  rejected  from  being  held  as  their 
scriptures,  these  epistles  of  Paul's,  not  on  the  ground  of  their  kpurious- 
ness,  but  because  he  was  an  apostate  from  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  to 
which  they  adhered  as  well  as  to  Jesuism.  Now,  if  the  Ebionites  had 
thought  the  epistles  spurious,  that  alone  would  have  been  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  rejecting  them ;  yet  they  lived  at  a  time  «arly  enough  to  know 
whether  they  were  spurious  or  genuine.  Irenseus  (Book  i.  chap.  26.) 
says  to  this  effect.     Theodoret  also,  in  Book  1. 

The  Encratitee,  another  sect,  spoke  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Paul, 
and  rejected  both  his  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  also,  probably 
because  Luke  was  a  companion  of  Paul. — Eusebius,  Book  iv.  chap.  27)  of 
bis  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Thirdly,  we  come  to  speak  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, attributed  to  Luke. 

And  by  going  over  nearly  the  same  ground,  as.in  re^rd  to  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  we  may  prove  the  Atts  to  have  really  been  wntten  by  Luke. 

That  the  Acts  were  from  the  first  attributed  to  one  of  Paul's  compani- 
ons, appears  from  the  use  of  the  first  person  plural,  we,  from  the  time  that 
Paul  arrived  at  Troas. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  a  valuable  book  to  disbelievers,  because  it 
helps  to  the  knowledge  more  of  detailed  particulars,  and  of  things  which 
cannot  be  inferred  from  Paul's  Epistles. 

Mr.  Taylor,  I  think,  has  somewhere  pointed  out  two  murders,  that  is, 
the  poisoning  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  his  wife.  But  another  murder  is 
detected  by  means  of  the  Acts,  tnat  is,  of  Juds&,  who  was  stabbed  by 
James  the  brother  of  John. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  poisoning  off  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  we  read, 
chap.  5th,.  that  both  Ananias  and  his  wife  died  suddenly,  a  coincidence 
that  establishes  tliat  both  died  a  violent  death.  But  the  apostles  waited 
at  table  upon  the  church  of  the  Jesuans;  therefore,  the  apostles  must 
have  poisoned  them.  In  confirmation  of  that  alreachr  obvious  conclusion, 
which  is  apparent  enough  from  the  trumping  up  of  the  idle  story  of  the 
miraculous  death  of  Ananias  and  his  wife ;  for  those  are  the  people  in  want 
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of  Uie  story  of  a  miracle,  who  have  goiltv  deeds  to  conceal  by  means  of 
it-;  bat  besides  this,  in  chap.  6,  we  find  the  apostles  tamed  off  from  the- 
place  of  waiters  at  table,  nrobably  from  fear  that  they  should  physic  other 
members  of  the  Jesaan  cnurch. 

Secondly,  in  respect  to  the  murder  of  Jadas  by  James,  we  have  ilia 
Acts,  c.  i.  T.  18,  that  Jadas  ^*  parchased  a  field  with  the  reward  of  iniqaity, 
and  fitUipg  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels 
gashed  oat."  Falling  headlong  is  a  phrase  for  hanging  himself.  It 
means,  that  he  stood  upon  something,  while  he  tied  the  rope  round  his 
neck,  then,  lumping  from  the  place,  he  remained  suspended.  The  Acts 
says  that  he  hung  himself.  But  who  saw  him  hang  himself?  If  any  body 
had  been  present,  he  wonld  have  cut  Judas  down.  Therefore  he  could 
only  have  oeen  found  hanging  with  his  bowels  gushing  ont,  through  a 
stab  which  he  had  received  in  the  belly.  He  could  not  have  committed 
suicide,  as  is  pretended  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  for,  if  Judas  slabbed 
himself  first,  he  could  not  hanf  himself  afterwards ;  and  if  he  hung  hiQ»- 
self  first,  he  could  not  stab  himself  afterwards ;  therefore  he  must  have 
been  murdered. 

Now,  in  order  to  find  out  the  murderer,  i  divide  society  into  two  parts, 
the  adherents  of  Jesus,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Which  party  trumped 
np  the  story  of  the  miracle  ?  Jesus 's  party.  The  miracle  then  was  useful 
to  Jesus's  party,  and  some  one  of  that  party  committed  the  murder.  Now, 
to  fix  upon  the  individual  who  murdered  Judas,  we  find,  (Acts,  c.  xti.  v. 
1, 2.)  that  James,  the  brother  of  John,  was  put  to  death  by  Herod ;  and 
he  is  the  only  one  of  Jesus's  adherents,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  to 
have  suffered  death  from  the  law ;  James,  therefore,  was  the  murderer. 
James  stabbed  Judas,  and  Peter  assisted  to  ban^  him.  Yoa  see,  that  the 
reason  why  James  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  is  not  stated  in  the  Acts ; 
because  James  had  committed  a  crime,  and  the  Jesnan  writer  could  not 
flatly  deny  it,  but  endeavours,  by  the  manner  of  his  omission,  to  have  it 
thought,  that  James  was  persecuted  by  Herod  on  account  of  religion. 

Herod  seeing  that  it  pleased  the  Jews,  not  that  he  had  put  James  to 
death,  for  that  he  wonla  have  done  at  all  events,  whether  it  pleased  the 
Jews  or  not ;  but  seeing  that  what  follows  would  please  the  Jews,  pro* 
ceeded  further  to  apprehend  Peter  also.  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  persuaded  the  keepers  to  let 
Peter  escape  from  prison. 

We  see,  that  Herod  did  not  lean  to  the  side  of  severi^^  but  of  lenity: 
for  he  would  not  have  apprehended  the  accessory  Peter,  ir  it  had  been  the 
wish  of  the  Jews  to  have  justice  fully  executed. 

In  the  Acts,  we  discover  the  iniquity  of  the  Apostles  in  other  respects, 
betides  the  three  murders  already  pointed  ont.  But  it  may  be  asked,  why 
was  not  the  poisoning  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  punished  in  the  same  way 
as  the  stabbing  of  Jadas  ?  I  answer,  that  a  case  of  poisoning  could  not 
be  made  out  clear  enough  for  conviction,  from  the  want  of  skul  in  medi- 
cine in  those  days. 

We  discern  the  iniquity  of  Peter,  in  Acts  c.  2,  v.  23.  where  he  says  to 
the  Jews,  **  Jesus  have  ye  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  crucified  and  sIjud.*' 
Now  the  Jews  could  not  have  been  wicked  in  that  instance :  for  they  had 
not  power  to  crucify ;  it  was  the  Romans  that  crucified  Jesus.  Those 
Je#s  who  had  been  robbed  by  Jesus  had  a  right  to  accuse  him ;  the  wit- 
nesses who  saw  him  commit  the  robbery  had  a  ri^ht  to  declare  what  they 
saw ;  and  the  Roman  judge  Pontius  Pilate  has  a  right  to  proooance  a  sen- 
tence of  crucifixion,  which  the  Roman  law  annexed  to  tiie  crime  of  rob- 
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bery ;  so  that  Jesiu  was  not  crucified  by  wicked  hands :  and  it  was  very 
wrong  in  Peter  to  call  people  wicked  that  were  not  wicked. 

Tm  Jesoan  historian  says  in  Acts,  c.  ],  v.  18,  that  Judas  purchased  a 
field  with  the  reward  of  iniquity.  Now  it  could  not  be  iniquity  in  Judas^ 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  took  Jesus,  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
trial.  If  Judas  committed  iniquity  in  that  instance,  then  all  runners  and 
constables  would  be  criminal,  whenever  they  took  up  thieves ;  an  absurd 
supposition. 

There  is  very  much  the  appearance,  from  reading  Acts,c.  2,  that  Jesas*s 
church  in  Jerusalem  was  not  composed  of  inhabitants  and  natives  of 
Judaea;  for  these  seem  to  have  held  Jesus  in  reprobation,  but  of  pilgrims, 
who  came  from  various  parts  to  worship  at  tne  temple.  Perluips  their 
means  of  return  ran  short,  and  they  might  close  in  witu  a  proposal  of  the 
Apostles  to  club  their  resources  together;  and  then  they  would  not  cxa* 
mine  closely  into  the  truth  of  Jesus  s  pretended  miracles  and  resurrection 
Their  grandchildren  very  likely  were  real  believers.  As  for  the  number 
of  these  free-masons  or  odd*feliows,  we  should  in  many  cases  deduct  very 
largely  from  Jewish  numbers  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
.  In  Acts,  c.  3,  V.  1 — 8,  we  have  a  miracle  by  confederacy  on  a  man 
with  a  sham  bad  leg.  Remember,  that  it  is  the  Jesuans  here  who  tell  the 
story  in  their  own  way. 

Now  in  c.  2,  v.  34  and  35,  observe  the  assurance  of  Peter  in  quoting  the 
Greek  version  of  the  110th  Psalm  in  Jndsea,  where  only  the  Hebrew  ver- 
sion was  in  use.  In  the  Septoagint  it  is  called  a  psalm  of  David,  as  if 
David  had  penned  It  himself  and  termed  the  Messiah,  My  Lord,  as  in,. 
^  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord  the  Messiali,"  8tc.  But  in  the  Hebrew  it 
Is  called, -Mi zmor  le  David,  a  psalm  for  David,  or  in  honor  of  David,  and 
is  to  be  understood  thus,  as  it  the  courtly  psalmist  had  said,  **The  Lord 
said  unto  lAy  lord  King  David,  *  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  until  I  make 
tliine  enemies  thy  footstool.'  "  This  is  an  absurd  contrivance  of  Peter,  by 
misquotation  of  tlie  psalm  to  pay  a  compliment  to  Jesus. 

The  Priests,  and  the  Captain  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Sadducees,  in  Acts> 
c.  4,  v.  1 — 7  came  upon  Peter  and  John  to  apprehend  them  for  the  miracle 
-by  confederacy  with  the  man's  sham  bad  leg,  in  c.  3,  and  the  next  day  they 
were  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim.  Here  we  see  Peter's  impudence; 
Luke  calls  it  boldness,  v.  13 ;  for  Peter  calls  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  falsely 
says,  that  he  was  brought  up  at  Nazareth,  when  Celsus  affirms,  that  he 
was  in  Egypt  till  he  was  grown  up. 

When  Peter  returned  to  the  church  of  the  Jesuans,  he  has  the  impudence 
again  to  misapply  the  Second  Psalm,  for  it  is  only  David  himself  who  is 
. complimented  in  that  Psalm,  v.  7 :  ''To  day  I  will  declare  the  decree;  tl|e 
Lord  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  son,  I  begat  thee."  The  to-diy 
has  been  wrongly  transposed.  No  compliment  was  here  intended  for 
Jesns.  What  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  gooa  assurance !  Peter  has  the  im- 
pndence  to  maintain  before  the  Sanh^riin,  that  Jesus  was  Inrought  np  at 
Nazareth,  and  to  say  that  the  Sanhedrim  crucified  him,  when  it  was 
the  Romans :  and  that  he  was  raised  from  the  d^*  when  he  had  not 
died  yet 

In  c.  5,  V.  16,  the  Apostles  perform  so  many  comuring  tridis  and  mi- 
racles bv  confederacy,  that  the  high  priest  and  the  Sadducees  determined 
to  check  them,  and  they  brought  them  before  the  Sanhedrim :  but  the 
Pharisaic  members  showed  them  some  favor,  so  that  no  great  harm  was 
done  to  them.  Peter  has  the  outrageous  assurance  again  to  maintain  that 
the  Sanhedrim  had  hung  Jesu»  on  a  tree,  when  they  liad  no  power  to  liaiig 
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any  bodyi  and  tliat  they  slew  him  when  h.e  was'  not  yet  dead,  bot  waa 
alire  and  well:  aee c.  &,  v.  90. 

In  c.  6,  the  Apostles  are  tamed  off  from  hms  -vnuten  on  account  of 
their  addiction  to  administering  poison;  witness  the  case  of  Ananias  and 
his  wife ;  and  the  charch  resolvea  to  have  men  of  honest  report  that  time. 
Ste|fhen  is  one  of  these  waiters :  however,  for  all  his  hones^  he  can  play 
comnring  tricks  and  miracles  by  confederacy,  v.  8.  He  might  excel  at  a 
coDjarer;  bat  when  he  gets  into  an  argument  with  the  Libertines,  Cyre- 
neans  and  others,  ▼.  9,  he  has  the  worst  of  it,  as  yon  may  read  in  c.  7i 
where  lie  wanders  from  the  subject.  He  blames  the  Israelites  of  earlier 
time  c  7)  V.  52,  unjastly  for  persecuting  the  prophets :  for  tliese  prophets 
were  thieves ;  witness  Samuel  who  stole  Cis*s  asses ;  for  he  could  find 
tbem  when  they  were  enquired  after  by  Saul,  1  Sam.  c.  d.  Bot  Samuel 
eould  not  have' known  where  the  asses  were,  if  he  had  not  stole  them  and 
bid  tbem. 

Again,  we  see,  2  Kings,  c.  5,  that  Elisba  employed  his  servant  6ehaii 
to  steal  a  garment  from  Naaman  the  Syrian;  and  the  theft  being  disco- 
vered, the  prophet  produces  by  means  of  drugs  a  fictitious  leprosv  on 
Gehaxi,  to  deprecate  the  Syrian's  anger,  and  prevent  any  farther  exposture 
of  the  business. 

Observe  the  villainy  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  says,  c.  6,  v.  8^  *'  Woe 
unto  them  that  join  boose  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field  ;"  just  as  if  men 
have  not  a  right  to  invest  their  own  money  in  whatever  way  they  think 
proper :"  bat  this  is  to  curry  favor  with  a  part  of  the  people.  A^in  he 
says  **  Wo  unto  them  that  are  mse  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  m  their 
own  sight,*' V,  21.  The  prophet  did  not  like  people  to  see  tar  before  tbem : 
impostors  get  nothing  from  them.  That  Isaiah's  meaning  oo^httobe 
interpreted  in  a  bad  sense  will  be  evident  from  his  impuaeVioe  in  v.  Itf. 
**  Woe  nnto  them  that  say.  Let  him  make  speed  and  hasten  his  work,  tltet* 
we  may  see  it,  and  let  the  counsel  of  tlie  Holy  One  of  Israel  draw  nifh 
and  come,  that  we  may  know  it.*'  Objectors  liad  challenged  the  propbet 
to  fix  upon  a  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophenr,  or  at  least  to  fix  a 
limit,  and  that  a  short  and  early  one,  that  tbiBy  might  know  .whether  he 
was  a  prophet  or  only  an  impostor :  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than 
that  proposal ;  bnt  Isaiah  declined  it :  We  see  what  sort  of  people  the 
propiiets  were ;  and  the  harsh  treatment  they  met  with  from  theiT  country- 
men  was  amply  merited.  Mr.  Isaiah's  woes,  v.  18,  "  Woe  unto  them 
that  draw  iniquity  with  cords  of  vanity,  and  sin  with  a  cart-rope,"  aro 
pointed  against  Isaiah  himself;  for  he  and  Stephen  both  ptlll  the  same 
way ;  and  they  also  both  of  them  "  sin  with  a  cart-rope." 

Stephen  says,  v.  52,  that  these  prophets  foretold  die  coming  of  Jesus. 
Now  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  ever  mentions  Jesns.  Stephen  adds 
that  the  Jews  had  betrayed  Jesns.  To  charge  Jesas  in  a  regnlar  way  wi^ 
a  robbery  before  a  Roman  magistrate  was  not  a  betrayal  of  Jesns :  and  he 
had  still  the  chance  of  acqnittsu,  if  the  charge  could  liot  have  been  made 
ont  against  him.  He  says,  that  the  Jews  murdered  Jesus ;  who  had  not 
yet  died  and  was  living  all  the  while. 

Luke  says,  v.  58,  59,  that  the  Jews  threw  stones  at  Stephen  and  killed 
him.  But  he  does  not  mention  that  any  of  them  were  put  to  death  for  the 
murder,  which  they  would  have  been,  if  Stephen  had  not  been  ^e  agw 
gressor:  therefore,  we  may  eonclude  that  Stephen  threw  stones  at  them 
first,  and  that  in  the  affray  the  conjuror  Stephen  had  the  worst  of  it 

In  €.  8,  V.  1,  there  is  a  persecution  against  the  Jesuan  chureh  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  afiair  of  the  poisoning  doubtless  had  transpired  by  that  time, 
and  perhaps  other  enormities.    Another  waiter  of  honest  repute,  Pliilip, 
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who  was  also  a  oonjaror,  v.  7>  thought  it  pradent  to  decamp  for  some 
reason,  for  all  his  honesty :  and  when  he  came  to  Samaria,  he  ^ot  ac- 

3aainted  with  another  conjaror,  named  Simon,  who  discovered  that  the 
esaans  whose  sleiffht  of  hand  and  deceptions  had  been  brought  by  Jesus 
from  Egypt,  were  oetter  than  those  of  tne  Samaritan  iugglers :  he  there- 
fore kept  close  to  Philip,  for  some  time,  with  view  to  learn  some  tricks  of 
him ;  but  Philip  seems  to  have  been  upon  his  guard,  from  what  follows. 
The  afiair  of  the  poisoning  seems  now  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  the 
magistrates,  and  we  find  Peter,  who  performed  a  prominent  part  in  the 
busmess  of  Ananias,  accompanied  bv  John,  who  might  have  nad  some 
hand  in  it;  for  he  is  the  brother  of-  the  murderer  James.  These  two  frame 
an  excuse  for  their  disappearance  from  Jerusalem,  and  are  seen  in  Sa- 
maria. Simon  proposed  to  these  two  last  to  sell  him  a  trick  or  two.  They 
affect  indignation,  that  supernatural  powers  should  be  regarded  as  the 
mere  tricks  of  a  juggler :  out  Simon,  oein^  a  conjuror  himself,  knew  that 
they  were  nothing  better ;  and  from  practising  that  art,  he  must  be  a  com- 
petent judge  of  those  matters. 

Philip  overtakes  a  eunuch  of  Queen  Candaoe,  c.  8,  v.  32,  reading  aloud 
in  Isaiah,  c.  53,  v.  7.  ^  He  was  oppressed  and  was  afflicted ;  yet  he  opened 
not  his  mouth,**  Sic.  Now  Philip  has  the  assurance  to  tell  the  eunuch, 
that  this  is  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  ;  when  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  not  a  pre- 
diction at  all :  the  past  time  is  used.  It  is  some  hard  lot  that  befel  n co- 
temporary  of  tlie  prophet.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  we  may  suppose  of 
what  Stephen  calls  prophecies  about  Jesus.  How  can  narratives  of  past 
events  be  prophecies  about  any  body  ? 

When  in  c.  9,  Paul  came  over  to  Jesuism,  a  miracle  bv  confederacy  was 
practised  between  another  Ananias  and  him :  scales  of  fish  were  gummed 
upon  Paul's  eyes  and  kept  on  three  days,  v.  9;  in  v.  18,  you  find  the 
scales  of  fish  are  rubbed  off.  Wc  have  conjurors  in  London  that  would 
have  made  a  complete  laugh  of  the  paltry  performances  and  sleight«of-hand 
of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles. 

In  V.  22,  you  have  an  impudent  boast,  that  Paul  confuted  the  Jews  in 
the  synagogue  at  Damascus.  Why  then  does  Paul  admit,  that  he  gained 
so  few  proselytes  among  the  better  informed  classes,  when  he  says,  1  Cor. 
c.  1,  V.  20,  "  Where  is  the  wise,  where  is  the  scribe,  where  is  the  disputer 
of  this  world  ?*'  By  his  own  admission,  the  Jews  must  have  refuted  Paul ; 
for  hn  words  imply  as  much. 

Against  those  who  maintain  that  Paul  ^vas  the  author  of  Jesuism,  we 
have,  as  a  testimony,  the  Ebionites  and  Encratitie  who  rejected  Pkul  from 
beinff  an  Apostle. 

We  have  not  time  to  pursue  Paul  through  all  his  journeys.  By  trade, 
he  was  a  journeyman  tent-maker,  or  rather,  a  house-joiner,  as  Adam 
Clarke  renders  it.  He  did  not  like  hard  work,  and  was  glad  of  any 
release  from  it.  That  is  the  reason  he  submits  to  sometimes  be  pelted 
with  stones,  and  sometimes  thrown  into  prison :  and  he  is  never  ashamed 
of  any  thing  he  says.     Rom.  c.  1,  v.  16. 

He  continued  to  go  with  the  contribution  for  the  church  in  Judaea, 
c.  20,  v.  22,  and  it  is  a  question,  whether  they  ever  got  much  of  it;  for 
we  find  that  the  Roman  governors  think  Paul  possessed  of  money ;  and 
one  might  think  that  they  would  have  good  intelligence,  c.  24,  v.  26. 

How  iinpudent  Luke  must  be,  to  put  in  tiie  mouth  of  King  Agrippa, 
c.  26,  V.  29,  such  words  as  **  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.** 
For  King  Agrippa,  being  a  descendant  of  Herod  the  Great,  another  pre- 
tender to  be  Chnst,  and  a  rival  of  Jesus,  though  dead  before  Jesus*s  birth, 
Agrippa,  I  say,  must  have  been  an  Herpdian  of  course,  and  must  from  his 
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birth  have  belonged  to  another  and  rival  diristianity ;  hat  nothing  Ss  too 
absurd  for  a  Jesuan  to  say. 

When  Pan!  and  Barnabas  were  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  the  i^orernor  sent 
for  Panl  and  Baniabas,  hearing  that  thev  were  conjurors ;  tor  he  had  rot 
another  man  of  the  same  art,  named  Eiymas,^  most  probably,  that  thev 
might  contend  together  in  the  exhibition  of  skill  for  his  amusedent,  c.  13, 
V.  ^ — 1 1,  and  Paul  was  so  mischievous  as  to  inject  some  subtle  powder 
into  Elymas's  eyes  and  blinded  him,  v.  11. 

Here  is  enough  said,  to  shonr,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  too  valu- 
able to  the  disbelievers,  for  them  to  wantonly  reject  the  oook  as  spurious: 
•  especially  as  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  proof  to  sanction  that  rejection^ 

1  come  fourthly  to  the  fragment  of  Celsus  contained  in  Origen. 

If  Mr.  Taylor  wishes  to  maintain  that  Celsus  is  a  forgery,  he  ought  to 
show  who  forged  it. 

Or  else,  secondly,  to  show,  that  an  Epicurean,  like  as  Celsus  was,  could 
not  have  written  it. 

To  show  who  forged  it,  he  has  not  attempted. 

He  has  offered  a  feeble  reason,  why  Celsus  could  not  have  been  the 
author,  which  shall  be  noticed. 

But  I  must  premise,  that,  if  Celsus  be  a  forgery,  then  the  bulky  apology 
of  Origen  must  have  been  written  for  no  other  object,  but  to  prov«  that 
Jesus  Old  exist,  when  nobody  appears  to  have  ever  questioned  Jesus's  ex- 
istence :  a  cumbrous  labour  without  an  object. 

Mr.  T.  says  (Syntagrma,  p.  1 15),  that  Celsus  ''never  would  have  made 
so  foolish  an  admission,  as  that  Christ  wrought  real  miracles  by  the 
power  of  magic." 

The  words  of  Celsus,  B.  1,  p.  90,  are '*  mistharnesanta  eis  Aigypton 
dynameon  tinon  peirathenta  eceithen  epanelthein. 

This  does  not  implv  that  Celsus  meant  to  say,  that  there  was  any  thing 
supernatural  in  Jesus  s  miracles.  That  he  acquired  that  ability  in  Egypt 
looks  rather  as  if  his  art  was  only  that  of  a  conjuror ;  for  Egypt  was  cele- 
brated for  that  art.  But  supernatural  power  could  be  no  more  acquired  in 
one  country  than  another.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage, 
wWch  an  Epicurean,  totally  free  from  superstition,  might  not  have  written. 
So  that  these  is  not  any  thing  advanced  here,  that  wiir  warrant  a  denial 
that  the  fragment  of  Celsus  is  genuine. 

The  fra^nent  of  Celsus  is  valuable  to  disbelievers ;  because  he  gives 
OS  some  account  of  Jesus,  without  weakening  the  credit  of  it  by  the  in- 
sertion of  miracles. 

The  Epicurean  philosopher,  Celsus,  lived ^in  the  reign  of  Adrian*,  and, 
therefore,  near  enough  to  the  time  of  Jesus,  to  be  enabled  to  collect  some 
authentic  account  of  him.  The  book  of  Celsus,  from  which  the  fragment 
is  extracted,  is  called  Alethes  logos,  or  True  Discourse  f.  I  will  next 
week  embody  the  extracts. 

•  Origen,  B.  1,  p.  a  t  Or.  B.  1,  p.  14. 


To  the  Editor  o/«  The  Lion.'' 


SiRj — ^The  very  admirable  jesting  of  your  female  correspondent,  in 
your  last  number,  under  the  head  of"  The  Animal  Earth,"  has,  I  may 
jay,  perfectly  astounded  me.  By  the  bye,  the  lady  discovers  something 
very  masculine  in  her  ideas,  and,  between  you  and  me,  I  think  it  does  not 
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require  a  more  than  ordinary  share  \Df  discernmeot,  to  detect  a  pafr  of  un- 
mentionables beneath  the  thin-spun  veil  of  the  petticoat  *.  But,  however 
this  mar  be»  her  jestinir,  I  repeat  it,  has  perfectly  astounded  me,  and  un- 
doubtedjy,  a  good  ioke  like  the  one  in  question,  must  be  far  more  con- 
vincing than  a  whole  volume  of  argumentation.  I  can  now  clearly  pei^ 
celve  how  erroneously  I  judged,  in  supposing  that  a  subject  so>Hoo/off«, 
so  unimportant^  as  that  concerning  the  Earth's  animation,  could  be  at  all 
interesting  to  your  readers.  To  be  sure,  I  did  attempt,  as  I  thought, 
something  like' argument  in  my  first  communication  on  the  subject,  by 
drawing  certain  inferences  from  the  state  and  appearance  of  our  globe, 
but  it  would  aopear,  that  to  reason  on  such  a  subject,  is  equivalent  to  hot 
reasoning  at  all.  In  my  last  communication,  too,  though  I  did  indulge  in 
a  little  imagination,  just  to  keep,  as  it  were,  the  faculty  awake,  I  cout 
ceived  that  1  had  rather  extended  the  notion,  by  founding  an  original 
argument  on  the  theory  of  M.  Cnvier,  whom  I  then  considered  as  a  person  • 
not  entirely  destitute  of  truth  or  talent,  especially,  as  he  had  been  so 
highly  extolled  bv  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  Lectures.  It  seems,  however,  I 
was  deceived,  ana  that  his  celebrated  system  is  a  mere  romance,  that  the 
science  of  geology,  when  it  would  seem  to  prov^  a  state-of  tbiiigs  at  va- 
riance with  the  ideas  of  certain  persons,  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  and,  in  fine, 
that  the  notion  adapted  by  Kepler,  M.  Patrin,  and  many  other  scientific 
men,  as  well  modern  as  ancient,  that  the  Earth  contains  the  principle  of 
its  motion  within  itself,  is  unworthy  of  notice,  further,  than  by  neing 
made  the  subject  of  a  very  *<  excellent  joke  !** 

To  make,  however,  no  further  joke  of  the  joker,  I  must  declare,  **  in 
serious  mood,*'  that  under  the  pretended  show  of  unbounded  liberality  of 
sentiment,  there  appears  to  be  a  deal  of  bigotry  still  lurking,  which  par- 
ticularly exhibits  itself  in  the  continual  endeavour  to  establisli  at  all  eveiUe^ 
the  system  of  mere  matter  and  motion.  Of  course  then,  there  must  be  a 
decided  objection,  to  any  theory  or  speculation,  that  would  go  to  prove, 
that  there  is  a  state  of  existence  superior  to  that  which  man  possesses, 
although  man  js.  com])aratively,  but  as  a  moving  point.  There  also  ap- 
pears to  be  a  great  antipathy,  to  any  argument  that  tends  to  limit  the  a^e 
of  tlie  Earth,  as  an  habitaU)le  planet.  Thus,  Mr.  Mackey  is  a  favourite 
author;  because,  in  his  attempt  to  invcsti^te  this  subject,  be  has  thought 
proper  to  assign  it  a  period  or,  I  believe  ^O.OOO  years  * ;  and  his  proofs, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  have  no  other  foundation  wliatever,  than  the  mere  fan- 
ciful conjectures  of  his  own  mind.  He  might  liave  saved  himself  a  deal 
of  needless  toil  in  his  airy  speculations,  if  he  had  first  perused  some  such 
treatise  as  Cuvier^s  *'  Researches  in  regard  to  the  Age  of  the  World,  and 
of  the  Human  Race.*' — Undoubtedly  uie  age  of  the  world,  as  respects  the 
accumulated  materials  which  compose  it,  may  be  extended  ^vith  propriety 
to  an  indefinite  period ;  but  as  regards  its  being  inhabited,  and  especially 
by  man,  geology  furnishes  insuperable  arguments  in  favour  of  its  compa- 
rative recentness. 

But  to  return  to  your^ir  correspondent,^  I  would  advise  her  to  pause, 
ere  she  decides  so  dogmatically  on  the  demerits  of  any  theory  that  she  may 
not  have  well  considered;  because,  though  she  has  pronounced  mine  to  be 
a  strange  and  useless  conceit,  it  does  not  at  all  appear  from  the  nature  of 
it,  or  from  any  opposing  ar^rument,  to  be  sach.  I  must  confess,  I  began 
the  subject  or  the  earth^  animation,  with  a  degree  of  hesitation,  and  per- 

*  It  is  not  so,  if  D.  D.  will  call,  or  depute  a  person  to  call  oo  roe,  I  will  pro- 
duce the  original  paper,  witfi  a  satisfactory  explanation.    R.  C. 

t  Aye,  and  forty  such  periods  1    R.  C. 
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ha|M  irith  some  desire  to  antvte  ;  but  since  1  find  nothing  opposed  to  my 
Brgaments  bot  a  mere  joke,  1  shall  begin  to  tliink  that  1  have  not  only 
giren  amnsement,  but  **  some  conviction  too." 

To  Gonclnde*  I  woald  recommend  to  her,  on  some  fine  ni^ht,  to  divest 
herself  of  her  amiable  levity,  and  jost  contemplate  seriously  for  a  few  mi- 
nates,  the  seemingly  innumerable  quantity  of  glittering  stars,  that  are 
spread  over  the  vast  expanse,  then  mentally  to  put*the  question  to  herself, 
whether  it  be  inconsistent  with,  or  derogatory  to,  the  reasoning  faculties 
possessed  by  the  emmet  man^  to  consider  them  as  so  many  existent  beings, 
who  act  and  keep  their  stations,  by  virtne  of  their  own  inherent  pnwers. 
*^  D.  D. 

Jnly  l#f,  1828. 


TO  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 


Rbt.  Sir, — ^You  will  herewith  receive  the  contribution  of  a  few  friends 
to  the  cause  of  free  discussion,  who  have  taken  this  method  of  testifying 
their  approbation  of  your  strict  and  unbendinp^  adherence,  to  the  liberties 
and  rights,  which  are  necessarily  attached  to  tt. 

We  do  not  wish  to  add  either  our  assent  or  dissent  to  your  opinions,  on 
▼arioos  topics ;  but  we  do  wish  to  place  upon  record  our  detestation  of  that 
spirit,  which,  by  persecution,  would  crush  all  inquiry,  and  consequently 
all  mental  improvement.  It  is,  indeed,  a  poor  weak  mean  device,  when 
the  props,  to  support  falsehood  and  error,  are  composed  of  the  most  ty- 
rannous and  unjust  materials  that  could  disgrace  human  nature ;  and  sum- 
dently  indicative  of  the  baseoess  of  the  upholders,  disciples  and  supporters 
of  such  a  system. 

Although  we  feel  indignant,  that  this  age  which  has  been  called  liberal, 
and  this  country  which  has  been  designated,  the  "  land  of  liberty,**  should 
have  afforded  such  melancholy  instances  of  mental  depravity,  as  to  perse- 
cute men  for  an  honest  expression  of  opinions ;  vet  we  feel  some  small 
gralification,  that  Champions  havejirisen,  yourselt,  Mr.  Carlile  and  others, 
who  liave  shaken  the  proudest  bulwarks  of  inquisitorial  craft,  and  who 
also,  threaten  most  portentuously,  its  final  overthrow. 

We  had  hoped  that  some  of  the  sects,  who  are  denied,  by  their  cotem- 
poiary  sects,  the  name  of  Christian,  to  which  they  think  they  are  entUled^ 
had  faienefited  so  far  by  having  been  the  victims  of  an  intolerant  church 
establishment,  as  not  to  let  their  actions  be  also  under  the  influence  of  that 
visitiof  sin.  But  it  seems,  that,  with  some  of  that  sect,  this  is  not  the 
case,  althoagh,  for  the  offence  of  one,  we  would  not  condemn  the  whole. 
A  Reverend  gentleman  who  presides  over  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
undent  Unitarian  Congregation  in  this  town,  on  your  case  being  men- 
tioned  to  him,  said  *'  that  if  a  farthing  would  save  you  from  persecution, 
he  would  not  ^ive  it,  but,  that  if  he  had  it  in  his  power,  he  would  per- 
secute yon  still  farther.**  We  make  no  comment  on  this;  it  speaks 
volumes  for  the  Reverend  gentleman*s  claims  to  the  liberality,  usually 
allowed  to  be  possessed  by  Unitarians. 

We  cannot  allow  this  (i^portanity  to  pass  without  noticing  our  admi- 
cation  of  your  raried  talents,  matured  and  brought  into  the  sphere  of  active 
n^li^  b)r  the  most  unceasing  industry,  and  the  exercise  ot  the  most  un- 
bending independence.  We  feel  a  confidence,  that  yon  will  continue  an 
sdrocate  of  man*s  dearest  rights,  despite  all  \\kt  attacks  of  ignorance  and 
fraud,  and  that  you  will  be  cheerea  on  in  your  present  course  by  the 
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plaudits  of  your  fellow  citixens.  At  all  events^  if  yoa  are  coDBctous  of 
deserving,  you  will  be  ensured,  the  approbation  of  all  good  tnen,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  from  yon  in  opinion. 

Wishing  that  yoar  energies  and  health  may  pass  the  ordeal  of  perse- 
eation  uninjured,  and  that  yon  may  rise,  if  possible,  a  more  strenuous 
adroisate  ofthe  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  the  cause  of  truth.  I  subscribe 
myself,  for  friends. 

Your  well  wisher, 

Albxandbr  Hardt. 


THE    PERSECUTED   CAPTIVE, 

OR,  CHRISTIANITY'S  PRISONER. 

A  ToicB  has  gone  forth  from  the  strong  holds  of  gloom. 

Where  the  iundel  smiles  at  his  merciless  doom. 

And  'spite  of  oppression,  do  all  that  it  can. 

He  dares  to  assert  the  true  freedom  of  man. 

'Tis  his  hamCf  for  a  prison  it  never  shall  be. 

While  thiobs  in  its  bound,  but  one  heart  that  is  free. 

Persecution  may  fetter  ;  but  where  shall  it  find 

A  chain  for  the  chainless  omnipotent  mind  ? 

But  a  voice  has  gone  forth !  and  that  voice  has  been  heard. 

By  those  who  rejoice  at  each  luminous  word, 

And  a  far  distant  day  in  the  records  of  fagie. 

Shall  add  yet  another  all  glorious  name. 

For  why  is  he  sever'd  from  all  we  hold  dear  ? 

Why  is  he  apart,  like  a  corpse  on  its  bier  ? 

What— what  is  his  crime  ?    Hath  he  taken  away 

The  widow's,  the  orphan's,  the  destitute's  stay  } 

Has  he  tax'd  the  distressed  ?  has  he  taken  the  bread. 

From  those  who  were  starving,  to  pamper  the  fed  ? 

And,  at  last,  when  all  famished  ana  hopelesis  they  lay. 

Has  he  dragg'd  from  them  dying  their  pallet  away  ? 

Oh  no !  the  sole  crime  that  their  hate  can  make  clear. 

Is  this — that  he  has  been,  and  still  is — sincere ! 

The  tissue,  that  guilt  and  hypocrisy  wove. 

He  has  dared  to  unravel,  and  sought  but  to  prove 

His  claim  to  be  heard,  and  his  claim  to  reveal. 

What  nature  and  reason  have  taught  him  to  feel. 

Are  we  men  ?  and  as  slaves  shall  we  tamelv  resign, 

Our  rights  and  our  reason  at  higotryr's  shnne  ? 

'Are  we  hunted  like  brutes,  by  the  saints  of  the  word  ? 

In  prisons  and  bonds  must  we  perish,  unheard  ? 

That  the  Christian  may  offer  us  up  to  the  Lordi 

No  I  his  altar  of  blood,  and  his  altar  of  flame. 

May  reek  or  may  burn,  still  the  truth  is  the  same  ; 

And  that  truth  shall  be  heard,  when  pale  bigotry's  sway. 

Like  a  monstrous  birth,  shall  be  hid  from  the  day. 

I.  W.  Imrat. 
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PETITION  OF  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR  TO  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  July  8. 
The  following:  Petition,  after  three  months  holding,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  behalf  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor. 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE  THE  COMMONS  OP  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN AND  IRELAND  IN  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

The  petition  of  Robjsrt  Taylor,  prisoner  in  Oakham  Gaol ; 

With  sincere  deference,  sheweth. 

That  your  petitioner,  after  having  for  seven  years  officiated  with'  |(reat 
acceptance,  as  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England,  was  induced,  by  the 
penisal  of  what  are  called  infidel  books,  to  believe  himself  to  be  in  most 
sacred  duty  bound  to  give  up  the  valaable  preferment  he  then  held,  and 
his  prospects  of  advancement  in  the  church  :  Which  accordingly  he  did* 
from  the  purest  motives  of  piety  to  God  and  charity  to  men,  preferriar 
poverty  and  affliction,  with  an  approving  mind,  to  emoluments  and 
nonours  which  were  only  to  be  retained  by  the  suppression  of  his  con- 
victions and  the  compromise  of  his  conscience. 

I1iat  your  petitioner  had  by  the  exercise  of  his  talent  of  declamation, 
and  by  vast  exertions  of  mmd  acoaired  a  popularity,  which  induced 
many  persons  wholly  unknown  before  to  your  petitioner,  to  purchase 
for  him  an  elegant  chapel,  subsequently  called  The  Areopagus,  in 
which  your  petitioner,  as  its  avowed  orator,  continued  for  the  third 
year,  to'  hold  those  free  and  public  discussions,  on  the  evidences  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  had  been  allowed  for  so  long  a  time,  under 
the  knowled^  and  observance  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London, 
without  any  intimation  6f  intended  interference,  or  the  least  hint  given 
to  your  petitioner,  that  such  meetings  were  objectionable  or  could  pos- 
sibly be  conducted  with  greater  propriety  and  decorum  than  they  were. 
All  ministers  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  earnestly  and  respectfully 
invited  to  take  part  therein,  agreeably  to  the  declared  practice  of  Christ* 
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and  his  Apostles,  and  to  tlie  duty  whicli  they  themselvei  confess  to  be  in- 
cambent  upon  -them. 

But  upon  the  coming  into  power  of  Mr.  Anthony  Browne,  as  Lord 
Mayor  or  London,  he  being  a  Dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England,  a 
erusade  of  persecution  was  commenced  against  vour  Petitioner.  Three 
indictments,  for  Blasphemy  alleged  to  liave  ^een  delivered  in  youi 
Petitioner's  orations  oefore*  the  Areopagus,  were  entered  against  your 
Petitioner,  in  the  third  of  which  six  other  persons  were  involved  upon 
the  charge  of  conspinng^  to  blaspheme.  Two  of  these  indictments  are 
still  hanging  over  your  Petitioner ;  he  hath  upon  one  of  them  been  con- 
victed, and  was  sentenced  upon  the  seventh  of  February  last,  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  one  year  in  his  Kf ajesty's  Gaol  of  Oakham,  in  the  county  of 
Rutland,  and  at  the  end  of  tliat  time,  to  find  securities  for  his  good 
behaTiour,  himself  in  J&500,  and  two  sufficient  persons  in  jf  250  each,  for 
five  years.  ^  It  being  well  known,  that  snch  persons  as  would  he  judged 
to  he  sufiicient  must  necessarily  he  unwilling  to  give  the  required  security, 
seeing  that  for  much  less  indication  of  gooa-will  to  your  petitioner,  six 
other  persons  are  already  under  prosecution :  and  it  being  absolutely  im- 
possible,  that  a  man,  liaving  the  proper  spirit  of  a  nfian,  and  being  con- 
scious that  he  hath  never  said  or  done  any  thing  worthy  of  punishment* 
should  consent  to  accept  liberty  upon  so  degrading  and  unjust  a  condition, 
that  liberty  being  kept  from  him,  only  by  a  continued  crime. 

The  Judge  himself  who  passed  tfiis  sentence  upon  him  bearing  testi- 
mony at  the  same  time  in  favour  of  your  Petitioner,  that  be  was  for  "  re- 
Terence  to  God,  and  had  inculcated  the  duties  and  obligations  of  moral 
righteousness."  Your  Petitioner  therefore  prays,  that  your  honourable 
house  will  take  his  bard  case  into  consideration,  and  put  an  end  to  this 
barbarous  persecution,  by  deterging  from  English  Law,  the  disgrace  of 
punishing  a  nian  for  his  religious  opinions,  ana  of  treating  as  a  felon  and 
a  culprit,  one  whose  case  is  m  so  many  points  analogous  to  His,  of  whom 
the  Chief  Priests  said,  "  He  hath  spoken  Bia*phemy^**  and  the  people 
said,  •*  Let  him  be  enteified,''  and  Pilate  said»  «« I  find  in  him  no  fauU 
ai  aii^''  though  Pilate  *'ffave  eenienee  that  it  should  be  as  they  desired:' 

And  your  Petitioner  shall;  as  in  duty  bound, 

Oakham  Gaol^  Robert  Taylor. 

Monday,  March  31, 1838. 

On  the  presentation  of  this  Petition^  the  following  report  is 
made  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

RELIGIOUS   PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  present  a  Petition  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  con- 
fined in  Oakham  Gaol,  on  a  sentence  upon  a  prosecution  for  blasphemy. 
The  Petitioner  was  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  a  Dissenter— an  Alder- 
man  Browne— who  was  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  Petitioner 
maintained  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  age,  and  contrary  to  justice,  to 
prosecute  any  man  merely  because  he  differed  on  speculative  points  of 
religion  from  the  mass  of  the  community.  He  had  been  sentenced,  at  the 
end  of  his  imprisonment  of  one  year,  to  be  bound  himself  in  J&500,  and 
two  sureties  of  j^250  each,  which  he  thought  e3cces«ive  bail.  He  thought 
it  wrong  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Anthony  Browne,  who  was  himself  a  Dis- 
senter, to  institute  such  a  prosecution. 

The  Petition  was  brought  up  and  read. 

On  the  <mestion  that  the  Petition  do  lie  on  the  Table, 

Mr.  W.  Smith  was  surprised  that  such  a  prosecution  should  have  been 
institutcdby  Alderman  Browne,  who  was  himself  a  Dissenter ;  but  per- 
haps he  felt  that,  as  a  Magistrate,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Leslib  Foster  thought  tfie  Lord  Mayor  liad  acted  riglitly  in  pro- 
«ecnting  a  person  who  gloried  in  being  not  only  a  Deist*  bat  an  Atlieist, 
And  who  pablifthed  his  opinions  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wqov  said,  that  the  prosecution  had  been  ii\istituted  by 
the  then  Lord  Mayor,  and  not  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  He  believed 
it  had  l>een  instituted  by  that  Gentleman,  because  there  appeared  no  dia- 
position  in  the  Secretaiy  for  the  Home  l>epartment  to  brin^  the  subject 
forward.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  toHet  such  prosecutions  alone,  at 
by  doing  so  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  that  person  weald  be  prevented 
irom  getting  into  circulation. 

Mr.  Secretary  Feel  observed,  that  the  Hon.  Alderman  had  correctly 
-stated  that  there  was  no  wish  to  interfere  on  the  part  of  Qoverament,  not 
twcanselhe  impropriety  of  that  person's  conduct  was  net  felt,  bnt  becaose 
j>rosecntions  on  such  subjects  involved  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  qaes> 
tioo.  That  person  had,  however,  been  guilty  of  a  shameful  violation  of 
tbe  law,  and  the  then  Mayor  felt  it  his  dnty  <o  proceed  against  him.  He 
cvpeated  that  he  thought  prosecutions  ought  te  be  seriously  considered 
beifofe  they  were  instituted. 

After  a  few  words  frem  Mr.  Humb,  the  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Table. 

The  veport  of  The  Timeg  agrees  with  ihis  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  i  bat  tbe  report  of  the  Morning  Herald  makes  Mr. 
William  Smith  and  Mr.  Alderman  Wood«  to  be  the  defenders  of 
the  late  Lord  Mayor  Browne -and  the  advocates  of  the  prosecution  ; 
^  that  it  is  impossible  to  comment  fairly  on  the  subject^  unless 
one  had  been  in  the  gidlery  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  have 
reported  on  his  own  responsibility.  Mr.  Hume  is  not  reported  to 
have  stated  any  thing  more  than  the  heads  of  the  petition;  hot 
Mr.  PeePs  observations  are  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  exhibit 
the  effusion  of  a  mind  that  has  be^n  beaten  out  of  a  darling  object. 
Infldetity  is  a  very  bad  sort  of  thing,  a  daring  violation  of  the 
law ;  but  it  had  better  not  be  prosecuted,  cries  Mr.  Peel.  This  is 
the  language  of  a  minister  I  He  has  laws  which  he  thinks  should: 
not  be  enforced.  Then  repeal  them,  and  get  out  of  the  anomaly 
of  administering,  or  professing  to  administer,  that  which  is  not  4i 
to  be  administered.  But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Peel,  there  are  no  lawa 
'  of  the  kind  to  be  administered  or  to  be  repealed,  and  I  charge  you 
with  the  utterance  of  a  (alsehood,  when  you  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  wantonly  or  suiBciently  offended 
the  law  to  justify  the  prosecution.  You  know  better.  You  know, 
that  ^ou  have  no  law  but  that  of  prejudice,  no  custom  but  that  of 
religious  persecution,  no  right  but  that  of  might  in  your  case.  If 
you  have  law,  I  am  an  offender  of  that  law,  and  I  call  upon  you, 
as  a  minister  of  the  crown  and  Uie  law,  to  put  that  law  in  force 
against  me. 

Talk  not  of  your  delicacy  or  your  expediency.  The  whole 
4fiestion  is  one  of  verbal  discussion,  of  truth  or  falsehood,  of  right 
or  wrong.  Is  your  Christian  religion  founded  in  physical, 
liistorical,  and  moral  truths  ?  If  it  be,  your  law  is  not  wanted  to 
show  it  to  be  so ;  if  it  be  not,  your  law  cannot  make  it  to  be  what 
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it  is  Dot ;  your  law  cannot  make  wrongs  to  be  right,  nor  falsehood 
to  be  truth.  We  have  beaten  yoo^  Mr.  Peel«  at  your  own  grame ; 
we  have  turned  your  own  foul  weapons  upon  you^  and  you  are 
prostrate  on  the  score  of  prosecuting  infidels;  you  have  been  a 
bitter  persecutor  to  us ;  you  have  done  your  worst  to  us,  so  we 
have  nothing  for  which  to  thank  or  to  applaud  you.  We  have 
beaten  you,  and  that  is  the  true  cause  of  your  altered  tone,  and 
until  you  learn  to  make  honest  confessions  upon  the  subject  of 
infidelity  toward  the  Christian  religion,  we  will  teaze  you  with 
these  reminiscences,  and  with  defiances  to  your  shelved  law. 
We  will  beat  the  city  magistrates  on  their  interference  in  this 
matter.  A  few  months  hence,  and  you  will  find  Mr.  Taylor 
producing  three-fold  his  former  effect  through  town  and  country. 
You  will  find  him  publicly  attacking  the  Christian  religion  as  he 
before  attacked  it.  1  will  engage  to  be  at  once  his  bul,  and  to 
find  him  a  public  room  wherein  he  may  attack  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  way  that  shall  best  please  him.  In  one  of  the 
papers  which  I  have  seen,  you  are  reported  to  have  said,  that,  to 
prosecutions,  you  or  the  government  have  preferred  to  let  the 
offending  parties  grow  ashamed  of  their  own  proceedings.  What 
indications  have  you  had  to  justify  such  an  imputation  ?  Has  it 
been  in  any  case  that  I  have  exhibited  ?  Or  has  such  a  case 
been  exhibited  by  any  other  person  who  was  of  the  least  weight 
in  the  advocacy  of  infidelity  ?  Two  persons  have  turned  their 
backs  upon  us,  among  the  many  who  have  been  prosecuted ;  but 
one  of  these,  William  Haley,  was  so  very  profligate  as  a  Christian, 
that  he  came  to  us  incurable  of  that  profligacy,  and  we  were 
glad  to  throw  him  back  upon  you ;  the  otl^r  is  William  Tun- 
bridge,  who,  though  possessing  a  great  deal  of  moral  integrity, 
and  good  disposition,  really  never  had  any  sentiment  of  his  own 
on  which  to  form  a  fixed  principle.  He  is  not  to.  be  classed 
with  William  Haley.  Haley  had  talent,  but  was  a  profiigate. 
Tunbridge  was  moral  without  any  pretensions  to  talent,  and 
changed  sides  from  mere  peevishness  and  irritability  increased 
by  imprisonment  and  no  piospect  of  release,  from  a  want  of 
patient  firmness.  So,  your  imputations  were,  on  this  head,  as 
unwarrantable  as  were  your  paltry  observations  on  the  assumed 
law  of  the  case. 

In  all  the  papers  that  I  have  seen,  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  is  reported 
to  have  made  himself  a  blundering  and  impudent  fool,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  petition^  and  to  have  talked  about  points  in  the  case  of 
which  he  is  evidently  ignorant.  One  paper  stated,  that  Mr. 
Foster  objected  to  the  observation^  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  victim 
of  religious  opinions ;  because  he>  Mr.  Taylor,  was  a  Deist  or  an 
Mheist,  and  had  no  religious  opinions;  and  that  a  deist  or  an 
atheist  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  Now  Mr.  Taylor*s  complaint  is, 
not  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  enjoy  his  own,  but  that  he  is  the 
victim  or  martyr  to,    or  persecuted  sufferer  from,   the  religious 
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opjDioDS  of  others ;  and  that  the  christian  religion  is  essentially  a 
persecuting  religion. 

In  all  the  matters  oh  which  I  have  a  little  knowledge,  I  find> 
when  I  contrast  that  knowledge  with  the  views  which  members  of 
parliament  take  of  it,  that  they  are  deplorably  ignorant:  and  I 
conclude,  that  they  are  equdly  ignorant  on  matters  to  which  I  do 
not  tnm  my  attention.  I  feel  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  mental 
or  moral  character  of  the  parliament,  as  at  present  constituted }  so 
I  have  nothing  but  contempt  of  which  to  maxe  an  honest  expression 
concerning  it :  and  as  to  political  fear  in  doing  it,  I  have  none  re- 
maining. On  the  presentation  of  this  petition  from  Mr.  Taylor, 
there  is  not  one  sentence  of  sense  offered  in  comment  upon  it,  as 
reported;  but  much  nonsense,  some  misapprehensions  and  some 
scandalous  falsehoods. 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster  says,  that  a  man  without  religious  opinions  is 
a  proper  subject  for  prosecution.  I  proudly  tell  him  that  I  have 
no  religious  opinions — that  there  is  not  in  me  a  particle  or  shade 
of  that  principle  which  is  called  religion ;  and  I  proclaim  myself 
the  equal,  if  not  the  superior  of  Mr.  Leslie  Poster,  in  all  that 
constitutes  the  moral  duties  of  man ;  and  I  proudly  defy  him,  or 
any  one  else,  to  prosecute  me  for  having  no  religious  opinions, 
and  for  the  expression  of  contempt  for  all  religious  opinions,  Jew, 
Gentile,  Christian,  or  Mahometan. 

Darings  and  defiances  of  this  kind  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
beat  down  the  persecuting  disposition  of  all  religious  opinions, 
and  that  is  my  apology  for  being  thus  offensive.  I  am,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  ready  to  join  any  man,  or  sect  of  men,  mildly,  for 
the  purposes  of  mutual  instruction  ;  but  I  know  religion  to  be  a 
vicious  error,  and  when  it  meets  me  with  hostility,  I  will  repel  it 
^th  hostility.  Riohard  Carlile* 

LETTER  XXII.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR, 

THE   RIVAL    UNIVERSITIES. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlilb. — I  suppose  you  have  purposely  left  the 
important  movement  in  Israel,  which  distinguishes  the  last  month, 
to  my  animadversion,  since  I  observe  your  noble  Lion  hasn't  so 
much  as  wagged  his  tail  upon  the  subject.  Yon  couldn't  doubt 
but  that  I  should  be  wide  awake  to  such  an  ominous  *'  shaking 
of  the  powers  of  Heaven."  A  pair  of  universities  for  you ! 
Orthodoxy  versus  Latitudinarianism,  ali(u,  Anythingarianism. 
It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  YouMl  have  your  metropolis  deluged 
with  learning — King's  College  and  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,  against 
the  London  University  and  Astra  Caatra*  The  market  for 
leaining  vrill  be  over-stocked,  and  professors  will  have  to  go  can- 
vassing for  pupils  to  come  and  hear  their  lectures. 

*  The  Stars  my  Camp  !  a  Scotch  Doisllcal  motto. 
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Old  Mother  Church,  who  ever  moves  so  slowly,  and  never 
moves  at  all  but  upon  the  needs-must  of  the  Devirs  driving- ; 
that  18,  wheaher  own  interest,  or  the  apprehension  of  dang-er  to 
her  suspiciously 'held  inffuepce/  stings  her  into  action,  at  length 
betrays  her  jealousy,  and  discovers  the  thoroug-h  penetration  of 
her  keen  observance  tlirough  the  tbin  veil  of  affected  liberality, 
that  covers  the  latitant  infidelity  of  Broug-ham's  prayerless,  creed- 
less,  graceless  University. 

I>rowsy  as  the  old  cat  in  her  dotage  may  seem  to  be,  she  was 
Bot  going'  to  let  the  rats  Exactly  run  over  her  back — she  wasn't 
going  to  dream  that  there  Was  no  mischief  in  mischief.  A 
church  founded  on  the  principle  of  controlling  all  the  actions  of 
Ae  human  taind,  and  '^  brtnging  down  every  thought  to  the 
obedience  of  faith,"  and  necessarily  existing  so  lojDg  and  no 
longer  than,  as  delusion  shall  exist,  was  not  likely  to  let  the 
master-key^of  education  be  tickled  out  of  ita  hands,  and  to  suffer 
a  generation  of  scholars  to  grow  up,  unwaiped  by  a  sufficiently 
early  engrafting  of  those  habits  of  hypocrisy,  or  impressions  of 
superstition,  which,  if  not  early  engrafted,  can  never  afterward)i 
get  hold  on  the  mind.  Nature  is  too  well  known,  to  admit  of 
even  churchmen  being  ignorant,  that  if  the  child  were  not 
imposed  on,  the  man  would  never  be  so.  Though  the  Mis- 
sionaries may  boast  of  making  converts  of  the  West  Indian 
savages,  of  vulgar  kerns  and  illiterate  boors,  a  well  educated 
infidel  is  an  animal  too  untameable  for  their  manage.  The  whole 
world's  history  presents  not  a  single  instance  of  an  individual  of 
the  human  race,  who  ever  came  to  believe  the  Christian  religion,, 
or  ever  could  do  so>  who  could  say  the  multiplication  table 
first. 

**  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"^  was  ever  a 
necessary  axiom  for  the  knav^  who  had  but  too  good  reason  to 
be  aware  that  none  bat  a  child  or  men  of  childish  understandings 
would  go  in  that  way.  So  all  that  is  to  be  of  learning  in  the 
world,  is  to  be  trammelled  and  broken  into  the  yoke  of  subser- 
viency to  the  established  superstition.  King's  College,  London, 
is  founded  on  the  avowed  principle  of  that  of  Maynooth,  and  all 
other  Catholic  Universities,  those  styes  for  learned  pigs,  from 
which  all  Protestant  books  are  excluded,  and  which,  (I  wish  it 
were  not  also  true  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford  and 
Dublin,)  exist  as  standing  demonstrations  to  the  world,  how 
desperately  ignorant  and  measurelessly  stupid  a  man  may  be,, 
though  his  brain  were  a  Greek  Lexicon,  and  his  tongue  a  Poly- 
glot, if  t)iat  brain  be  enforced  to  render  service  to  a  folly,  and 
that  tongue  to  varnish  falsehood.  It  is  not  more  physically  than 
it  is  morally  true,  that  the  existence  of  a  depression  on  any  one 
point  of  the  intellectual  organization,  will  render  all  advantages, 
that  its  developemeht  in  every  other  respect  might  command,, 
utterly  nugatory  and  abortive.    Tis  true  the  trammelled  and 
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bide-bound  suckling'  may  indicaie  surprising  capacities,  and  reach 
the  ordinary  perfection  of  bodily  stature,  but  his  mind  will  b« 
fiiill  in  its  infancy ;  the  callow  forehead  over  the  full-fledged  chin, 
will  still  betray  where  the  narse  pinched  him  in  his  cradle,  and 
marked  him  for  a  fool  and  a  Christian  for  life. 

What  say  nature  and  humanity,  on  contemplating  such  a 
spectacle  as  that  prodigy  of  acquired  learning.  Dr.  Parr,  under 
the  necessity  of  being  rolled  before  the  kitchen  fire,  and  having 
his  abdomen  rubbed  and  oiled  by  his  own  servants,  to  relieve  him 
from  the  distension  of  excessive  gormandizing?  Or  what  of 
Person,  the  facile  princeps  of  Greek  literature,  rolHno^  io  the 
gutters,  in  the  filthiest  horrors  of  intoxication,  and  unable  to^ 
indicate  how  he  came  in  such  plight,  or  who  he  was,  but  by  a 
g-lass-eyed  stare,  and  slobbering  eructation  of  the  word,  Greek  ; 
nothing  but  Greek !  Greek!  Greek!  to  signify  that  he  Was  the 
Greek  professor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

His  unrivalled  shrewdness  6t  criticism  on  the  enodation  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedies,  induced  a  request  from 
high  authorities,  that  he  would  apply  his  mighty  acumen  to 
some  critical  elucidation  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  to 
which  '.lis  answer  was  as  pregnant  of  signification,  as  it  was 
coarse;  in  expression  i  it  was  dangerous  ground.  He  could  use  his^ 
fiber  ty  in  commenting  on  Eschylus  or  Sophocles,  but  the  less  a 
man  criticised  the  text  of  the  Evangelists,  the  greater  would  be 
his  respect  for  it.  It  was  for  the  surpassing  genius  of  Herbert 
Marsh,  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
yet  become  a  bishop.  • 

Bat  the  silent  sister,  Dublin,  is  not  without  her  crying  shame. 
Her  rcnowiied  Provost  Dr.  Barrettr—who,  like  his  library,  had 
a\\  the  learning  in  it,  but  none  that  ever  came  out  of  it,  and  to 
the  fame  of  unmatched  acquirements  united  the  distinction  of 
beings  the  most  sordid,  selfish,  senseless  epicure,  that  ever  made 
reason  blush  for  degraded  humanity.  It  is  a  fact,  as  glaring  on 
the  records  of  human  talent,  as  the  day,  that  among  all  our 
senior  wranglers,  medallists  and  first  honours  of  Oxford  or  of 
Citaibridge,  the  world  finds  not  one  in  an  age,  that  pays  for  hi» 
tra^iping.  They  shine,  but  as  the  sparks  on  burnt  tinder,  neither 
giving  warmth  nor  light,  and,  God  knows,  not  intended  to  do  so. 
They  glisten  and  go  out,  attracting  only  tVie  gaze  of  children. 

"  There  goes  the  parson,  O  illustrious  spark !  ^^ 

And  there  I  scarce  less  illustrl'ous,  goes  the  clerk. 

Important  discoveries,  useful  treatises,  light  thrown  on  times 
past,  or  held  out  to  times  to  comiB,  any  kind  of  work,  by  which 
mankind  might  be  amended,  is  to  be  looked  for  from  any  quarter 
rather  than  an  university.  Your  universities  will  indeed  supply 
you  with  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels,  Ditttesserons,  Illustrations  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Di6coursesonIVophccy,  Explications  of 
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the  Apocalypse,  and  holy  rubbish  for  the  destruction  of  so  much 
paper,  or  much  worse  destruction  of  all  there  is  of  mind  spent 
on  such  garbage :  but  any.  thing  really  clever,  serviceable, 
honourable,  and  beneficial  to  mankind,  emerges  only  from  the  ^ 
vale  of  plodding  industry;  or  bursts  into  fame  rather  in  spite  of 
literary  distinctions,  than  by  their  aid. 

All  the  fault  of  this,  is  not  owing  solely  to  the  fetters  and 
restraints  imposed  on  the  actings  of  the  human  mind  by  the 
known  character  and  discipline  of  our  seats  of  learning,  tljeir 
subserviency  to  the  keeping  up  of  a  known  fraud  and  imposition 
on  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  mankind,  and  the  forcing  of 
the  mind  into  a  particular  and  circumscribed  orbit  of  move* 
ment;  but  much  as  these  things  contribute  to  the  mischief, 
much  would  still  remain,  and  attach  even  to  an  infidel  uni- 
versity, that  adopted  the  mischievous  principle,  that  has  hitherto 
characterized  all  seminaries  of  public  learning,  that  is,  the 
principle  of  seeking  their  own  renown  from  the  attainments  of 
their  pupils,  rather  than  the  pupil's  advantage.  The  vehement 
incitement  to  precocious  effort  in  the  production  of  hoy  scholars, 
in  the  attempt  to  complete  an  education  by  the  age  of  twenty  ; 
preposterously  drives  in  upon  the  brain,  ere  it  has  acquired  its 
full  strength,  a  quantity  of  indigestible  learning  (if  1  may  so 
speak)  that  its  capacities  would  but  conveniently  accomodate, 
after  they  had  been  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  twice  that 
number  of  years.  Hence  arises  the  universal  complaint  of  well 
educated  persons,  of  their  having  forgotten  their  education ;  and 
the  universal  fact,  that  these  clever  boys  never  end  in  clever  men. 
The  prematurely  incited  brain,  like  the  over*tilled  ground,  losing 
its  fertilizing  energies,  and  settling  down  into  effete  and  arid 
barrenness.  The  one  profitless  and  vainglorious  display  of 
pedantry  has  cracked  the  strings  and  dried  up  all  the  juiges, 
needed  for  the  sucking  and  keeping  up  of  the  character  of  a 
scholar  and  a  ripe  and  good  one.-— Your  boy  that  got  the  medal, 
is  fixed,  a  boy  for  ever. 

Certainly,  however,  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  this 
King's  College,  or  orthodox  university,  if  no  fears  bad  been 
entertained  of  the  meditated  heterodoxy  of  the  Brougham 
College.  If  such  a  college  had  been  called  for,  by  the*  rei^ 
wants  of  the  people  ;  if  the  evils  it  is  designed  to  avert,  or  the 
benefits  it  professes  to  intend,  had  cried  to  heaven  for  such  a 
favour,  they  might  have  cried  and  called,  till  the  welkin  rang, 
ere  one  shilling  would  have  been  subscribed  by  the  philan- 
thropy or  good  intentions  of  these  college-founders;  but  it  is  to 
their  bad  intentions,  their  misanthropy,  their  dislike  and  hatred 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  their  greedy,  selfish,  wicked 
carkings,  and  crooked  policy,  to  keep  their  own  tyrannous  ascen- 
dancy, and  perpetuate  the  known  lie,  that  perpetuates  their 
influence  over  insulted  and  degraded  millions.    To  this,  wf  owe 
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this  inundatiOQ  of  zeal,  to  imbue  the  minds  of  youth  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity^  as  incul- 
cated by  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

To  this  we  owe  the  characteristic  fact  of  the  church  militant^ 
in  its  literally  mititant  character,  with  the  greatest  captain  of  the 
age  at  its  head,  assembling  to  institute  a  college,  whose  distin- 

Sishing  aim  shall  be  *^  to  mix  up  with  the  various  branches  of 
erature  and  science,  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Chris* 
tianity.''  The  words  of  the  great  captain  are  hailed  with  inde- 
cent cheers,  by  the  holy  regiment.  The  Times,  that  reports  the 
proceeding  of  this  theologico-military  confederacy,  at  the  FVee- 
masons'  Tavern,  on  the  21st  ult,  invidiously  avoids  satisfying  our 
anxious  curiosity,  whether  the  great  slaughterman  of  Waterloo 
had  his  swinging  long  knife  with  him  on  this  occasion ;  the 
brandishing  of  which,  as  he  spoke  of  discipline,  would  have 
been  calculated  to  give  such  impression  to  his  eloquence,  as  might 
have  made  the  fasting  crows  look  out  for  another  victory.  "  Yet, 
however  convinced  I  mat/  be,"  says  the  man  of  blood,  "  of  the 
benefits  of  the  system  •  %n  contemplation,  I  cannot  claim  the 
honour  of  having  been  its  original  inventor.  That  praise  is 
due  solely  to  the  governors  and  dignitaries  of  the  church" 
And  then,  to  be  sure,  the  governors  and  dignitaries  of  the  church 
give  the  man  of  blood  another  round  of  applause,  for  thus  vir- 
tually acknowledging  their  supernatural  inspiration.  '*  I  call 
upon  you,"  says  the  man  who  led  so  many  thousands  to  destruc- 
tion, ''  to  mahe  an  effort  worthy  of  this  great  country,  to  edu* 
,  eate  the  you^  of  the  metropolis,  to  enable  them  to  perform,  in 
their  several  stations,  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  the  sove* 
reign  and  to  the  stale;  and  above  att,  to  instruct  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  God,**  And  thereupon,  the  men  in  black, 
that  know  10  mubh  about  God,  give  the  man  with  the  knife,  who 
slew  so  many  of  God's 'creatures,  another  round  of  applause. 
**  And  then,"  said  the  bloody  man  again,  ^*  they  will  thus^become 
aequainied  with  the  precepts  and  examples  on  which  all  their 
duties  are  founded :  they  wUl  be  satisfied  and  cenienied  with 
their  lots  tn  this  life,  and  wiU  learn  to  repose  hope  on  the  dt- 
Tine  merey  hereafter,**  And  then  the  men  of  the  lonff  robe 
gave  the  man  with  the.  long  knife  another  round  of  appumse*, 
and  all  the  people  were  astonished,  and  began  to  say  one  unto 
another,  whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  and  these  words, 
that  such  wonderful  things  do  show  forth  themselves  in  him  f 
My  imagination  pictures  to  itself  the  military  prophet,  with  all 
his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him,  un  ting  in  his  own  person 
the  accumulated  honours  of  statesman,  soldier,  and  priest ;  head 
of  the  state,  head  of  the  army,  head  of  the  church,  chief  politi- 
cian, chief  cut-throat,  and  chief  priest  I  hear  the  whispers  of 
Mokanna's  secret  sentiment,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  triumph ;  I 
hear  him  chuckle  forth  his  soul's  united  pride  and  scorn  of  the 
vile  sycophants  that  surround  him,  to  the  clergy,  saying, 
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To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Lion,** 

•  Bristol,  July  1,  1828. 

Sib, — Yoar  note,  in  No.  25,  vol.  I,  p.  794,  on  the  supposed  necessity  of 
deceiving  the  vulgar,  reminded  me  or  a  defenoeof  that  nypocritical  maxim 
by  a  scientific  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  argued,  "  that  there  must  be  a 
national  religion  to  keep  alive  the  fear  of  future  punishment,  and  the  hope 
of  reward — to  awe  the  vulgar,  and  excite  them  to  virtue,  and  that  Sabbath 
lectures  were  the  best  mode  of  promoting  the  design,  as  they  combined 
instruction  with  amusement,  and  kept  the  multituoe  from  idle  habits.'* 
My  reply  was,  that  [  had  yet  to  learn  how  hypocrisy  and  fraud  could 
operate  to  make  a  nation  virtuous,  or  that  '*  superstition,  which  never  had 
anything  but  ignorance  for  its  basis — which  never  had  more  than  a  disor- 
dered imagination  for  its  guide,"  could  possibly  be  beneficial  to  man.  If 
anything  is  true,  if  it  be  »n  the  power  of  reason  to  recognize  right  and 
wrong;  then,  **  all  error  is  prejudicial  to  man ;"  and  if  tne  Sabbath  can- 
not be  empleved  in  a  political,  moral,  and  economical  point  of  view,  more 
beneficially  than  by  blinding  peoples'  understandingV  in  order  to  pick 
their  pockets,  then  it  is  high  time  to  lay  it  aside. 

Take  away  your  jails  and  ]^our  gibbets,  and  multiply  your  preachers  of 
incomprehensible  nonsense  trifold,  and  crime  and  plunder  would  increase 
in  equal  ratio.  To  induce  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  act  rationally  and 
virtuously,  they  must  be  taught  rational  principles,  not  a  system  of  hum- 
bug ;  what  does  it  avail  to  teach  the  keeping  the  Sabbath,  while  these 
teachers  themselves  labour  and  earn  more  on  that  day  than  their  deluded 
hearers  do  in  six  days  ?  It  would  be  an  amusing  occupation  on  a  Sabbath- 
day»  to  peep  into  the  kitchens,  coach-houses,  and  stables  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  cnurch,  and  to  mark  how  piously  their  household  establishments 
are  employed.  They  keep  the  day,  we  may  conclude,  as  sacred  as  the 
proprietors  of  the  newspapers,  post  offices,  mail  and  other  coach  proprie- 
tors^ hackney-coachmen,  gas-light  labourers,  and  thousands  similarly 
situated  do  keep  it  But,  after  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  influence  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments  on  the  minds  of  tlie  vulgar,  it's  a  mere 
farce,  for  if  the  crimes  of  Constantine  (too  enormous  for  papn  interoes* 
sion)  could  be  washed  away  by  Christian  repentance  and  baptism,  because 
**  the  blood  of  Christ  cleansetn  from  all  sin, '  will  not  the  vulvar,  who  are 
constantly  taught  it,  and  whose  children  are  inoculated  with  it,  prefer  a 
reliance  on  this  atoning  bed  of  roses,  this  soul-soothing 

"  Fountain  filled  with  blood. 

Drawn  from  Immanuel's  veins. 
Where  sinners,  plunged  beneath  this  flood. 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains." 

This  is  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  day — it  is  this  that  makes  Christians 
of  the  malefactor  and  murderer  at  the  gallows — this  is  "part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  the  land,''  that,  in  the  twiikkling  of  an  eye»  washes  away  the  guilt 
of  the  culprit  who  may  have  transgressed  against  every  other  part  and  parcel 
all  his  life  long.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  pay  a  few  honest  teachers* 
to  instruct  the  vulgar  to  do  whatever  thev  pietued^  so  they  did  not  do  any 
thing  that  ehould  tend  to  injure  their  feUow-creaturee^  rather  than  to  teach 
them,  that  after  having  been  guilty  of  every  atrocity,  repentance  and  faith  in 
a  fountain  of  blood,  would  wash  away  their  crimes,  and  enable  them  to  swim 
or  swing  to  heaven  and  glory  ?  "  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion.'* 
Now  devotion,  ^  here  used,  implies  submission,  as  piety  is  but  another 
name  for  hypocrisy ;  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  to  spiritual  pas« 
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tors  will  produce  a  free  passport  to  lieayen,  and  »« the  joys  of  parailise 
form  the  bright  reTersioii  with  which  their  spiritual  leaders  reward  their 
deroted  folluwers,"  while  he  that  doubu  it  "  shall  be  damned."  Never 
has  thnsUanity,  •«  the  pearl  of  preat  price,"  been  so  exposed  in  its  native 
eolonn ;  never  have  its  deformities  been  so  completely  analyzed,  as  far  as 


^    ^  „    ,  J , 1  and  hypocrisy 

tffwally  keep  steady  pace  with  the  advance  of  Christianity.  Pauperism 
and  misery  among  those  ("  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto 
*^V-^  whom  it  is  particularly  designed,  is  now  beyond  all  precedent, 
™^™^o  while  the  revenues  appropriated  for  the  abettors  and  teachers 
of  the  Chnstian  system  in  all  its  ramifications,  exceed  all  bounds,  and  are 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  history.    All  religion  commenced  with  God- 

j  ?&i  *^*  ^"'  religious  act  on  record  in  the  Bible,  between  Cain 
and  AbeU  concluded  with  murder.—*'  I  know  this  is  unpopular— I  know 
^"^"n^y      damned  for  thinking  no  one  else  will  e'er  be  so." 

All  that  worship,  «•  worship  they  know  not  what."  The  Christian  talks 
much  about  a  first  cause,  a  God,  the  author  and  prcierver  of  all  things, 
they  will  not  allow  that  a  man,  a  horse,  or  a  mouse,  could  exist  without 
a  maker,  a  first  cause,  a  God.  But  in  imagination,  they  make  a  first 
caoM,  a  God,  without  any  came  at  all :  hut  what  is  still  more  marvellous 
1^  their  wretched  system,  which,  in  all  its  parts  continually  pulls  down 
whatever  It  sets  up,  completely  annihiktes  liis  power  of  preservation  at  a 
stroke.  Their  God  created  man  a  perfect  being,  but  either*t0Oii/</  no/,  or 
^5  J  *!?'»  preserve  him  so;  for  man  fell  and  was  ruined :  and  to  remedy 
tbis  defect,  they  make  of  him  a  second  catue,  and  he  dies  like  a  thief  on 
a  cros«.    This  is  Christianity  for  the  vulgar. 

x}  ^^^,^  assert,  that  the  solar  system  must  have  been  produced  by 
one  hundred  Gods,  they  would  say  of  me,  as  Dr.  P.  Smith  did  of  a  much 
better  man^  «•  disgraceful  ignorance ;"  but  what  more  tangible  proof  can 
they  produce  for  their  one  God,  than  I  can  for  my  hundred  ?  When  a 
aupreme  being  wants  messengers  to  prate  and  preach  about  him,  he  will 
^^^vju*  ^^"  directions,  and  they  will  not  have  occasion  to  split  and 
divide  by  an  hundred  different  opinions,  nor  will  he  require  them  to  "de- 
ccifB  Che  vulgar,"  by  making  a  "  gain  of  godliness."  £.  K.  D. 

UNES  WRITTEN  ON  A  PICTURE  OF  A  CATHOLIC  DBITV, 

Seen  in  Mr.  Carlile^e  ekop-window. 

God's  picture !  well,  I  own  'tis  very  like. 
And  well  conceived,  by  all  the  brains  that  vapour, 

Tbtt  effort  of  all  painters  is  to  strike. 
So  they  have  ttritek  Jehovah  off  on  paper. 

When  God  sat  for  this  pfetore,  he  was  old, 

The  brow  is  wrinkled,  and  the  eye  is  doll ; 
Ears  hath  he  none— which  may  perhaps  unfold, 
^     The  reason  of  unanswer'd  prayer  in  full. 
^  Bdt  as  for  whiskers  I  let  me  stand  aback. 
He  has  in  truth  a  truly  ffodlike  pair, 
While  from  his  lips  and  chin  protrudes  a  stack. 
Of  wiry,  earotty,  eternal  hair. 

Oh  Lord  I  but  I  won't  laugh,  4iis  hair  seems  flying, 

In  ev'ry  point  to  which  the  wind  .can  blow ; 
But  since  to  Catholic^  there's  no  denying 

Their  elaims-^l  think  perhaps  it  should  be  so. 
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Hair  Is  a  nign  of  strengflli,  so  say  the  wise, 
'Twas  so  with  Sampson  !  Iience  when  qaestionM,  where 

I  deem  the  mystic  power  of  God's  head  lies^ 
I  certainly  shall  answer— in  the  air, 

A  bearded  God  !  a  whiskerM  Deity  ! 

Sublime!  but  with  this  wish  I  must  give  o'er, 
Long  be  his  beard,  as  his  longevity, » 

And  be  his  whislcers  1  hallowM  ever  more.— I.  W.  IiiaAV. 


To  the  Editor  of ''The  Lion.' 


Sir, — I  send  yon  a  printed  paper,  which  I  have  at  the  same  time  addressed 
to  every  joarnalist  in  the  United  King:dom,  for  if  the  extended  press  is 
of  the  use  that  is  pretended,  truth  and  knowledge  oufht  in  their  progress 
not  to  iuflTer  the  obstacles  which  they  experienced  berore  the  invention  of 
printing. 

It  is  however  one  thing  to  print,  and  another  to  be  read,  and  even  when 
read,  to  he  understood.  This  last  contingency  in  some  degree  neutralizes 
the  advantages  of  the  printing  press.  How  else  does  it  happen  that  your 
ingenious  correspondent.  Candid,  who  has  so  ably  analyzed  Newton's 
Theory  of  the  Tides,  should  continue  to  taunt  me  with  questions, 
which  in  the  plainest  language  arc  answered  in  my  paper  on  muscular 
motion? 

zr  When  a  man  at  rest  nioves,  or  when  not  in  exertion  he  begins  to  exert 
himself,  a  full  drawn  inspiration  of  air,  shows  the  source  of  his  power. 
His  full  and  rapid  inspirations  while  the  exertion  continues,  prove  the 
9ame,  and  his  simultaneous  evaporations,  prove,  what  is  mechanically 
passing  in  his  body,  as  Consequences  of  those  inspirations.  He  lives 
within  an  excited  world  of  atoms,  and  by  his  inspirations  he  transfers 
tlieir  excitements  to  his  system.  We  need  be  at  no  loss  for  the  source 
of  these  atomic  excitements,  when  we  know  that  the  whole  planet  is 
moving  sixty  times  faster  than  a  cannon  ball,  and  that  although  the 
visible  atmospheric  formations  are  subservient  to  these  motions,  yet  the 
motions  are  not  lost  in  the  invisible  mass.     ^ 

If,  however,  your  correspondent  enquires  further,  why  a  man  ob<ors  a 
motive  for  rising  from  his  seat  and  walking  ?  I  refer  him  to  animal 
education,  habit,  and  experience — I  refer  him  to  an  infant  without 
THBSB.  It  is  the  intervention  of  long  experience,  and  trials  and  habits, 
stimulated  by  animal  wants,  that  a  man  performs  that  which  an  infant 
^cannot  perform.  It  is  this  education  which  enables  some  men  to  play- 
forty-eight  notes  in  a  bar  of  music,  while  the  untaught  man  cannot  play 
one.  We  learn  the  use  of  our  muscles,  we  learn,  through  the  nerves,  to 
direct  them ;  the  nerves  derive  their  proximate  excitements  through  the 
senses,  and  their  general  powers  from  respiration ;  the  brain  in  all  animals 
treasures  experience ;  we  direct  our  muscular  levers  against  the  chair  and 
the  i^round,  we  rise  from  the  chair,  and  continuing  oar  muscular  actions 
affainst  the  fulcrum  of  the  ground*  we  walk  about,  keeping  up  our  stock 
of  nenrous  irritability,  hy  continued  inspirations  of  air. 

Your  correspondent  is  in  error  if  he  imagines  that  I  shiinlfrfrom  any 
enquiry  on  an  ordinary  subject.  I  merely  desire  to  limit  discussion  to 
one  thing  at  a  time,  and  if  I  am  speaking  about  a  house,  not  to  be  led 
^m  my  object  by  a  digression  atioat  the  globe  on  which  the  house 
stands.  1 1  would  be  out  of  place,  while  one  was  describing  the  movements 
.  of  a  watch«  to  be  led  astray  by  a  discussion  about  the  powers  and  nature 
of  springs. 
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Wbile,  lioivevcr,  I  compliment  your  correspondent  on  some  of  his 
obserrations  about  tides,  I  feel  it  proper  to  protest  as^inst  his  use  of  the 
irord  attraction  in  reference  to  insensate  matter.  1  really  tliought  I  had 
exterminated  the  very  idea  of  such  a  power  in  genus  and  species,  except 
among  the  veriest  bigots  of  the.  magical  and  witchcraft  schools.  The 
tides  are  elTectt  of  the  earth's  motions,  and  of  the  actions  and  reactions 
of  the  moon.  The  two  bodies  revolve  round  a  real  or  virtuiil  centre  of 
their  moroeuu.  It  would  he  real,  and  produce  change  of  place  in  the 
earth,  but  the  nwbile  waters  render  it  virtual  as  to  the  solid  parts,  and 
perform  tlie  office  of  a  balance-wheel.  In  my  Four  Diaio^rutt^  1  have 
treated  tlie  subject  fully,  and  in  my  Twelve  Assays,  in  detail' with  some 
diagrams. 

1  mean  no  offence  to  Candid,  and  others  like  him,  hut  it  ought  tiot  to 
be  dissembled,  that  they  have  every  thing  to  unlearn,  for,  on  this  subject 
of  Natural  Philcaoput,  the  entire  chain  of  reasoning  has  been  erro- 
I  and  we  have  in  the  last  200  years,  added  nothing  to  our  wisdom  bnC 
I  of  unconnected  faets,  with  few  or  no  rational  inductions. 
Hyde-park-row,  R.  Phillips. 

June  27,  1828.  _ 

ilN  APPEAL  TO  THE  COMMON  SENSE  OP  THE 
COMMUNITY. 

To  the  Editor^  Sfc. 

SiB»-— Before  I  abi  allowed  to  appeal  to  thb  common  bbnsb  of  your 
readers,  1  must  first  appeal  to  your  pnblie  spirit  and  love  of  truth  on  sub- 
jects of  every  degree  of  interest,  to  allow  my  appeal  to  appear  in  your 
colaams.  I  hope  also  that  you  will  not  consider  truth,  in  its  relation  to 
THK  STUDY  OF  NATURE,  as  beneath  your  notice  ;  for  although  these  sub- 
jects are  less  interesting  to  many  than  the  records  of  political  occurrences, 
vet  the  printing  press  has  carried  the  spirit  of  philosophy  into  every  vJl« 
lage,  and  has  every  where  created  some  strong-headed  votaries,  whose 
pursuits  sie  entitled  to  respect. 

My  appeal  is  to  thb  common  srnrb  of  these  inquisitive  persons, 
for  en  this  snbject  nothing  short  of  Umivenal  Suffraffe  can  rescue  natural 
pbilosophy  from  those  trammels  of  superstition  and  admitted  authority 
which  have  governed  these  studies  from  the  age  of  msgic  and  witchcraft, 
and  whieh  could  not  be  wholly  shaken  off  at  the  dawn  of  knowledge^ 
when  tiie  foundations  were  laid  of  existing  systems.  In  those  times  no  one 
tbovght  it  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  reasonable  connection  of  cause  and 
«fiect;  bat  it  was  usual  to  assign  jpratuitous  and  miraculous  causes  for 
•fefyphOMMnenon.  Of  this  descnption  were  the  universally-believed 
powers  of  witchcraft,  prognostication,  charms,  magic,  suction,  transforma- 
tioa^  eocfaantment,  transmutation,  &c.  &c.,  long  since  exploded  ;  and  such 
too  wereattiaction,  repulsion,  universal  ^vitation,  matter  of  heat,  travel- 
ling atons  of  ligh^  repelling  and  attracting  fluids,  &c.  &c.,  which  are  not 
yet  exploded,  but  are  to  this  day  taught  in  all  Universities,  and  ostenta- 
tmsly  fM|irth  in  all  Books. 

N<Mr«jK  no  social  power,  but  a  spirited  exertion  of  the  unsophisti- 
cated c^rAOfi  SBNSB  of  the  community,  can  rescue  nature  and  science 
frem  these  absurdities.  Reform  cannot  proceed  from  the  professors  of. 
saek  dnj^mns,  for,  without  moral  obliquity,  teachers  are  obliged  to  con- 
fine their  instructions  to  what^er  time  has  sanctioned ;  and  editors  of 
books  dare  not  hazard  the  cost  of  publication,  except  in  the  support  of 
seeeived  and  nalatable  doctrines.  What  will  please,  or  what  will  sell,  is 
the  mxT^fiMile  guide  of  those  who  purpose  to  live  by  lecturing  or  print- 
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ing;  and  if  it  happens  that  truth  and  profit  coinoide,  they  doubtleM  hate 
more  satisfaction  in  doing  their  duty ;  but  if  not,  then  the  balance  of  010* 
ti^es  inclines  to  present  interest,  rather  than  to  sacrifices  in  behalf  of 
remote  contingencies  about  abstract  truth.  Education  in  prejudices,  more- 
oyer,  beeets  obstinate  adherents  of  error,  for  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
unlearn  tnan  to  learn. 

I  need  not  remind  your  readers  of  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  term 
ATTRACTION  in  all  books ;  and  they  must  be  aivare  that  this  fantastic  idea 
is  graFcly  taught  as  a  property  of  all  matter !  Did  they  ever  ask  them- 
selves how  attraction  is  performed  ?  If  they  reflect  for  a  moment,  tliey  will 
perceive  that  it  requires  that  two  insensate  bodies  should  go  towards  each 
other  with  motions  in  contrary  directions ;  the  force,  to  produce  each  of 
which  motions,  must  proceed  from  the  opposite  side  of  each  body,  though 
at  Jhat  side  the  other  body  is  not  present!  In  a  word,  it  requires  bofiies  to 
met  where  thev  are  not  /  and  no  idisurdity  of  magk,  enchantment,  or 
jritchcraft,  could  be  g^reater  than  this.  The  power  of  attraction  is  there- 
fbre  disgraceful  to  those  who  teach  it,  and  also  to  the  age  which  toleratea 
Its  use.  If  bodies  go  together  without  apparent  cause,  common  sense 
tells  us  that  there  must  nevertheless  be  a  competent  mechanical  cause ; 
ind  the  pride  of  wisdom  ought  to  stimulate  us  with  zeal  to  discover  the 
tttte  cause,  and  not  to  veil  our  ignorance  or  our  indolence  by  using  a  term 
which  was  derived  from  the  schools  of  magic,  and  which,  considered  as 
a  property  of  matter,  .or  as  Uie  indiecriminating  name  of  an  effect,  leads 
to  all  kinds  of  incongruities  an^d  false  analogies. 

I  forbear,  from  respect  to  the  understanding  of  your  readers,  to  notice 
one  whimsical  hypothesis,  that  bodies  draw  or  pull  one  another;  because 
as  there  are  no  ropes,  it  is  evidently  a  false  analogy.  But  univenally 
every  motion  is  in  the  direction  of  the  force  impressed,  and  in  this  case, 
as  there  are  no  ropes,  s6  the  force  must  proceed  from  the  opposite  side  of 
each  of  the  bodies  mutually  going  together. 

Repulsion,  another  of  these  properties  of  matter,  was  derived  from 
the  same  ignominious  source,  and  is  equally  absurd :  for  it  supposes  that 
insensate  bodies  are  pushing  one  another  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
direction  in  which  eacn  is  moving!  In  one  case  they  are  supposed  to  have 
a  liking  for  each  other,  and  in  the  other  a  dislike !  Yet  these  are  the  powers 
with  wnich  our  pseudo-philosophers  explain  all  kinds  of  phenomena,  and 
we  see  them  set  forth  in  every  page  of  every  book,  ana  hear  them  flip- 
pantly quoted  in  every  sentence  of  a  philosophical  lecturer! 

Universal  Gravitation  is  another  of  the  mysteries  of  the  same  irra* 
tional  school.  A  body  falls  to  the  earth  by  some  force.  A  philosopher 
did  not  stop  to  enquire  how  this  force  was  derived ;  whether  it  was  local 
or  not ;  but  on  this  solitary  fact  he  launched  an  unknown  power  into  the 
heavens,  and  there  fitted  it  to  all  phenomena!  It  appears,  however,  that  it 
is  merely  the  local  and  terrestrial  effect  of  a  local  and  terrestrial  cause — 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  simUltaneoua  twofold  motions  of  the 
earth ;  and  therefore  has  not  more  connexion  with  the  universe,  than  the 
motions  of  a  stage-coach  in  passing  through  a  parish  has  with  the  parish. 
^— The  parte  of  the  mass,  owing  to  the  rotation,  are  in  relative  motions*, 
which,  as  to  the  parts,  abate  the  force  of  the  absolute  motion.  But  the 
centre  is  not  rotated,  and  thus  retaining  all  its  absolute  motion^ it  carries 
with  it  all  the  parts  in  relative  motion,  and  in  conseouence  they  move 
towards  the  centre.  Then  again :  as  a  sphere  so  moved  and  balanced  has 
two  sides  moving  different  ways,  bodies  at  antipodes  act  on  each  other 
through  their  centre  or  fulcrum  with  forces  equal  to  their  contrary  velo- 
cities. The  (Aeolute  mo\\on  carries  the  entire  mass  98100  feet  in  a  secoiid. 
The  other  is  an  included  local  motion  of  rotation,  equal  to  1524  feet  in  ik. 
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1,  and  merely*  acts  reltttively  on  the  partSt  and  in  the  fonr  cmadranto 
|[«ienitea  a  relative  mooientam  of  four  times  1624,  or  €096.  If,  then, 
WlOO  he  divided  by  6096,  we  have  16  feet  and  an  inch  for  the  velocity 
vith  which  every  nnanstained  part  is  driven,  as  the  product  of  the  two 
motions  to  the  Centre !  Bv  these  known  quantities  within  our  Teach,  we 
Ifaos  easily  determine  the  troe  distance  of  the  sun,  for  16.1X4X1624 

S'ves  98146  leet,  or  18^  miles,  for  the  orbicular  motion  per  second,  and 
is  g^ves  934  -millions  to  a  fraction  for  the  sun's  distance,  and  acoord* 
^^hthe  mean  of  all  the  determinations  by  the  paralUx.  I  call  this  an 
**ferimmium  crudty  and  it  defies  all  cavil  or  objection.  For  general 
i^&ctioo,  however,  I  have  printed  separately  a  popular  demoiutraHtm 
of  this  fondamental  theorem,  and  it  may  be  had  or  the  Booksellers ;  but 
^^  opfiative  mechanic  will  furnish  his  own  read^  demonstration. 

The  biffh<8oanding  words,  attraction  of  gravitation,  are  Anglo-Latin 
for  the  well  understood  word  Weight;  but  the  dust  of  mystified  phase- 
oJ<^  was  necessary  to  reconcile^he  abuse  that  was  made  of  this  relative 
terrestrial  force.  But  as  universal  weight  would  have  made  every  thing 
tumble  together,  the  climax  of  the  whole  was  the  invention  of  a  projbc- 
Tii.1  'ORCB,  and  finally  the  introduction  of  thi  OMNitci»iiT  at  a  party 
in  this  jumble  of  contradictory  powers.  Such  philosophy  iniffht  very 
well  be  invented  by  a  young  man  at  Cambrtdgein  the  same  year  that  some 
in^dies  were  burnt  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  at  Bury;  but  the  philosophy  of 
oat  jear  ought  not  to  have  survived  the  laws  for  burning  witches !  its 
pnociples  accorded  however  with  those  which  led  to  faith  in  witchcraft 
sad  hJence  its  rapid  intiDdnction ;  for  be  it  known,  the  victims  at  Bury 
were  not  convicted  on  vulgar  prejudice,  but  on  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  some  of  Che  moit  enlightened  men  of  the  time,  by  whicn  alone,  the 
•craples  of  the  judge  were  removed.  Ought  then  such  an  age  to  be  for 
after  ages,  an  authority  which  is  not  to  be  questioned,  and  ought  we  not 
n^MT  to  examine  with  suspicion  doctrines  emanating  from  an  epoch,  when 
•itmnomers  were  astrologera,  when  chemists  were  alchemists,  when  the 
pBtnms  of  all  superstitions,  Dighy,Ashmole,  and  Aubrey,  were  leaders 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  when  the  King  cured  1000  per  annum  of  sero- 
sa \%j  the  royal  touch,  of  which  fact  his  majesty's  chief  physician,  oddly 
QMned  IVimmn^  published  atcMortiretf  reports! 

I  am  aware  that  many  persons  will  quote  the  geometrical  demonstrations 
of  Newton,  but  this  ia  a  false  alliance.  Qeometry  demonstrates  nothing 
abootpiniciplest  and  all  its  proofs  are  limited  to  abstract  number  and 
qoaotity.  The  principles  are  arbitrarily  allied  to  number  and  ijnaatity, 
ont  demonstrations  about  theso  have  no  connexion  with  the  principles, 
which  may  be  tme  or  may  be  false,  in  spite  of  their  association  with  dia- 


'  weight; 

ffwAr/etf  motion  yVem  the  sun,  not  a  force  directed  toward!!' the  centre, 
and  therefore  requires  no  projectile  fSaqwe,  nor  vacunm  in  space.  The  force 
of  weight  is  one  of  subordinate  production,  while  the  force  which  moves 
the  planets  is  another,  and  totally  difl^erent  in  iu  mode  of  action.  Newton 
Mtimtlattd  these,  and  his  first  error  begat  the  series  which  runs  through 
his  syste^h  and  vitiates  all  the  inference^  deduced  from  his  transcendant 
geometf/auMl Ingenious  analysis.  Ke  even  considered  gravitation  or  local 
ir^ht  as  paramount  to  every  thing,  and  tolls  us  that  its  purpose  is  to  keep 
ra  ih€  auantity  of  motion  in  the  universe ;  thereby  making  a  subordinato 
cAect  ot  motion  the  cause  of  all  causes,  yet  subservient  to  a  law.  and  re 
quiring  the  aid  of  a  projectile  force,  a  vacuum,  &c.  &c.  ? 
No.  2.— VpL.  2.  ■ 
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Attracjting  and  repellinj^  fluids,  as  electricity,  Stc.  are  of  course  a* 
absurd  as  their  pretended  properties.  The  matter  of  heat,  sometimes 
repulsive,  sometimes  attractive,  and  sometimes  latent,  is  another  fancy  of 
the  mairical  school,  which  violates  all  common  sense.  But  how  great 
must  be  that  faith  which  believes  that  such  atoms  as  those  of  light  travel 
through  all  obstructions  twelve  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute!  Yet  these 
are  the  current  assertions  of  modern  natural  philosophy,  and  they  are 
repeated,  and  re-echoed,  till  they  are  perhaps  believed.  The  materials  of 
all  these  agents  are  of  course  everywhere  present  and  perhaps  are  commoQ 
to  all ;  but  the  peculiar  effects  arise  only  from  peculiar  exeitemenU,  Action 
and  separation  produce  that  force  and  phenomenon  of  restoration  which 
we  call  electrical;  but  there  is  and  can  be  no  fluid.  Excitements  of  mo- 
tion produce  the  phenomena  of  atomic  dispersion  called  Heat,  but  it  is 
the  motion  alone  which  causes  the  heat,  not  any  property  of  the  matter. 
Farther  excitements  convert  the  force  of  heat  into  Light  or  vehement  pro- 
pulsions of  the  atoms  which  fill  space ;  and  these  radiated  propulsions  of 
atom  to  atom  constitute  all  the  phenomena  of  light.  When  moved  in 
vibration,  it  is  sound ;  and  atoms  of  light  do  not  travel  more  than  those 
of  sound.  It  is  only  the  effect  that  radiates,  not  the;  matter  or  the  iden- 
tical atoms  first  affected. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  there  are 
as  many  as  there  are  kinds.  Sometimes  it  is  the  intercepted  pressure  of 
the  elastic  atmosphere;  often  the  direct  pressure  itself,  as  in  crystallisa- 
tion :  frequently  the  union  and  re-action  of  the  atmospheres  of  bodies ;  at 
others  a  disf^lay  of  the  force  of  separation  or  reunion  of  elementary 
gases;  sometimes  the  effect  of  the  extreme  subdivision  of  matter  and  the 
union  of  fitting  forms;  and  occasionally  it  is  the  action  of  relative  mo- 
tions within  absolute  ones,  which  carry  forward  the  centre.  In  every  case 
the  examination  of  the  true  cause  unfolds  some  curious  and  wonderful 
economy  of  nature:  but  to  sink  all  these  inquiries,  and  overlook  the 
wonders  of  the  world  in  such  absurd  terms  as  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, is  to  caricature  Nature,  degrade  the  human  understanding,  and 
render  the  pretensions  of  knowledge  ridiculous. 

There  may  be  much  to  learn,  but  this  and  the  next  generation  will  not 
be  wiser,  if  we  do  not  forthwith  begin  to  unlearn ;  and  do  not  seek  the 
temple  of  wisdom  bv  the  true  road,  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
matter,  as  produced  bv  transfers,  accidents  and  raaiations  of  Motion,  in 
this  last  will  be  tracea  that  law  of  diffused  force  which  governs  the  plane- 
tary bodies,  and  which  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  diffusion  of  the 
Jocal  relative  force  which  consolidates  planetary  masses. 

To  create  proper  doubts,  to  excite  enquiry  and  discussion,  and  to  g^ve 
a  fair  chance  to  trtfth,  I  therefore  make  an  appeal  through  the  printing 
.firess  to  all  clear-headed  men  and  honest  inquirers  after  wisdom ;  and  if 
•they  would  condescend  to  apply  their  energies  to  these  subjects,  we  may 
then  hone  that  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages  may  be  removed  from  amt 
studies  before  ^^  year  1900,  bjot  without  such  aid  it  will  obstruct  the 
anarch  of  knowledge  at  least  till  tlie  ^tant  year  2000. 
Jiyde  Park  Row,  Zondon, 

June  20^  1828.  Richard  Phillips. 

%*  I  shall  not  be  backward  Jo  answering  all  retevatU  observations ;  but 
as  on  these  subjects  I  have  no  exclosive  personal  interest,  I  hope  that  direct 
communieatlons  will  be  transmitted  pbbb  of  postaob.  I  have  and  can  havo 
DO  object  but  the  promulgation  of  truth,  for  it  is  only  in  the  paths  of  truth 
that  men  can  make  imporUnt  or  really  useful  discoveries,  while  the  paths  of 
error  lead  only  to  confusion. 
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AN  EXTENSION  OF  THE  VIEW  WHICH  CELStS  THE 
PHILOSOPHER   TOOK  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELI- 
GION  IN  THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 
(Caneluded  from  p.  29.) 

Thfcre  18  tomething  rather  saperstitiods  where  Celsos  sajs  *,  that  th6 
Christians  appear  to  obtain  power  by  means  of  the  namesof  inferior  deities 
and  by  incantations.  Bat,  perhaps,  he  was  not  so  perfect  a  philosopAier, 
as  not  to  retain  some  residue  of  superstition  inculcated  in  him  in  his  in- 
fancy. However,  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  was  willing  to  adopt  any 
new  superstition,  by  taking  up  opinions  without  inauiry ;  for  he  blamet 
the  Jesuans  for  their  non-inquiring  disposition ;  and  he  exhorts  them,  that, 
in  the  reception  of  doctrines,  they  would  follow  the  guidance  of  reason  f  ; 
sinor,  from  the  giving  assent  without,  all  deceit  arises.  And  that  those 
viio  jrield  to  belief  without  reason,  are  like  those  who  delight  in  monnte- 
hanks  and  exhibitets  of  prodigies,  or  in  apparitions  of  Hecate,  or  other 
inferior  deities.  For  as  loose  people  of  tnat  description,  deluding  the 
common  people,  lead  which  ever  way  they  will ;  in  luce  manner,  says  he, 
it  is  usually  done  among  the  Christians.  He  adds,  that  some  of  them  will 
ndther  give  nor  ask  a  f eason  for  their  belief,  and  they  use  this  expression 
**  Do  not  examine,  but  believe ;  and  your  belief  will  sav^  Y0u«*^ 

And  they  are  wont  to  say»  wisdom  is  a  bad  thing,  and  folly  Is  a  good 
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i  motlier  of  Jesus,  vou  must  know,  while  she  was  with  child  of  him, 
was  turned  out  of  doors  by  her  husband,  a  carpenter,  because  she  was 
fiJse  to  his  bed )  and  she  had  this  child,  by  a  soldier,  whose  namie  was 
Ptothera. 

The  boy  was  brouffkt  up  in  obsctirity  and  engajB^  himself  as  a  hired 
iervant  in  BgypL  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  art  of  comuring, 
deceptions,  and  sleight  of  hand  tricks,  for  which  that  nation  is  famous. 
He  letomed  from  that  country,  and  -made  use  of  those  arts  and  abilities  to 
attract  admiration,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  accounted  a  God. 

Was  3esus's  mother  beautiful,  that,  on  account  of  her  attractions,  God 
thon^fat  her  worthy  of  his  embtaces  ?  Though  his  nature  b  such  as  not  to 
dispose  him  to  the  love  of  a  corruptible  b^y.  Nor  was  it  at  all  fit  or 
soilable,  that  God  should  fall  in  love  with  a  ffiri,  neither  rich  nor  royal, 
and  who  was  hardly  known  in  her  own  neighbourhood.  And  when  she 
became  hated  and  was  turned  out  of  doors  by  the  carpenter,  she  was  neither 
saved  by  her  credulity,  nor  by  the  power  of  God.  These  things  are  not 
recondleable  with  God's  manner  of  government. 

On  a  certain  time,  when  Jesus  was  bathing  with  John,  aki  apparition  of 
a  bird  flew  along  the  air  and  approached  near  to  him.  Wno  saw  this 
Tisbn,  that  was  a  witness  worthy  to  be  .trusted?  Who  heard  the  voios 
from  heaven  adopting  thee.  Oh  Jesus,  for  the  Son  of  (}od,  except  thyself 
and  another,  who  was  thy  companion  both  in  crime  and  punishment?  If 
ttoa  ait  the  Christ,  tell  us  freely ;  though  we  have  only  thine  own  word 
for  it  and  a  partial  witness,  one  of  thine  own  companions  i,^ 

A  prophet,  formerly,  in  Jerusalem,  said,  that  a  son  of  Upd  would  come 
to  be  die  judge  of  the  virtuous  and  the  punisber  of  the  wicked.  But  this 
alone  was  predicted,  that  he  would  be  the  judge  of  the  virtuous  and  the 
]niniaber  of  the  wicked!  Nothing  is  said  about  the  place  of  his  birth t 
nothiog  about  tlie  punishment  that  was  to  b«  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Jewi  s 

•B.1,  7.  tB.l,p.8.  t  B.l,p.«8. 
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nothing  aboat  liis  resurrection,  nor  his  working  miracles.  How»  then,  do 
you,  Jesas,  discover,  that  you  are  predicted  in  this  prophecy,  rather  than 
tens  of  thousands  of  others,  who  bare  lived  since  the  prophecy  was  pub- 
lished •? 

Some  that  were  madmen  and  others  that  were  impostors  have  boasted, 
that  the  Son  of  God  has  already  come  down  from  heaven ;  but  we  do  not 
read  that  the  Jews  in  general  admit  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  has  hap* 
pened.  The  prophecies,  that  are  applied  to  Jesus  by  his  followers,  might 
be  made  quite  to  the  full  as  well  to  suit  a  variety  of  other  things. 

Another  particular  I  have  to  remark,  that  wnen  Jesus  underwent  his 
sentence  of  crucifixion,  he  was  neither  assisted  by  his  Father  nor  was  he 
able  to  help  or  extricate  himself  f. 

If  you  mean  to  say,  Jesus,  that  any  man,  on  account  of  God's  especial 
eare  of  him,  may  be  regarded  as  a  son  of  God;  in  what  respect  do  you 
excel  other  men  ? 

Countless  numbers  will  engage  with  Jesus  and  refute  him,  while  each 
of  them  applies  to  himself  what  Jesus  fancies  to  be  foretold  of  him  by  the 
prophets  f . 

Jesus  has  boasted  also,  that  certain  Chaldeans  were  persuaded  to  come 
to  him,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  to  worship  him  as  a  God,  when  he  was  an 
infant:  and  that  thev  told  his  high  quality  to  Herod  the  Tetrarch.  And 
that  the  latter  sent  his  guards  and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  born 
about  that  time ;  thinking  that  he  would  perish  among  the  rest,  and  so 
not  live  to  an  age,  when  he  would  be  capable  to  assume  the  regal  power  §. 

That  is  a  fabulous  narrative  also,  tliat  relates  that  the  husband  withdrew 
into  B^pt  with  the  boy  and  his  mother; 

But  It  there  was  such  a  sacrifice  made  of  the  lives  of  children,  Jesus, 
that  you  might  not  become  king,  when  you  was  grown  up,  how  is  it,  that 
now,  you  have  reached  the  age  of  a  man,  you  do  not  attain  to  royalty ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  you,  the  excellent  Son  of  God,  should,  in  a  way 
not  in  the  least  respectable,  beg  your  bread  in  the  manner  of  ragamuffins ; 
and  betake  yourself,  through  &r,  to  lurking-places,  and  be  reduced  to  a 
sad  plight  II  ? 

You,  Jesus,  after  you  had  collected  about  yon,  ten  or  eleven  infamous 
fellows,  tax-gatherers  and  profligate  jack-tars,  shifted  from  one  place  to 
another  in  the  country,  flying  from  the  hands  of  justice,  obliged  to  put 
np  with  the  most  ordmary  food  and  the  most  sorry  accommodations. 

What  necessity  was  there,  Jesus,  for  you  to  be  carried  into  Egypt,  that 
you  might  not  haye  your  throat  cut ;  for  it  is  not  rational  to  suppose  that 
a  God  could  have  any  apprehension  of  death  ?  But  an  angel  must  come 
from  heaven  to  bid  your  family  betake  themselves  to  flight,  that  you  might 
not  be  included  in  tne  approaching  massacre :  and  so  this  great  God  was 
not  able  to  preserve  you  nis  son  in  your  own  home ;  though  he  had  already 
sent  down  two  angels  on  your  account^? 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  that  there  was  something  divine,  Jesus,  inter- 
mixed with  your  body  and  soul,  but  that  your  body  itself,  of  course,  was 
something  like  what  is  described  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  And  yet  your 
blood,  it  seems,  was  not  such  as  is  usual  in  the  blessed  Gods. 

The  fables  of  the  ancients,  that  assign  a  divine  birth  to  Perseus,  Am- 
phion,  Aeacus,  and  Minos,  though  they  carry  no  likelihood  with  them,  yet, 
to  make  the  fiction  more  probable,  they  relate  of  those  heroes  certain 
wonderful  things,  and  altogether  surpassmg  the  human  nature.   But  whal 
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hare  yoa,  Jesus*  displayed  to  us,  that  is  excellent  or  admirable,  tliougU 
yoa  irere  called  upon  and  cballeiiged  in  the  temple  to  make  it  manifest, 
that  yoa  were  the  Son  of  God,  by  some  unquestionable  miracle  *  ? 

Now,  suppose  we  giTe  you  credit,  Jesus,  for  your  cures,  vour  resur- 
rections, ana  a  multitude  fed  with  a  few  loaves,  and  other  things  related 
of  yon,  in  short,  whatever  else  your  disciples  have  chosen  to  giv«  out,  to 
set  off  the  greatness  of  your  miracles:  these  things  are  only  upon  a  level 
with  the  performances  of  conjurors  exhibited  in  the  market-place,  and  of 
which  they  learnt  the  art  in  Egypt ;  and  which  tricks  and  deceptions,  they 
admit  people  to  see  for  a  few  copper  pieces.  These  conjurors  too  drive 
out  demons  from  men,  expel  diseases  with  their  breath,  call  back  the  souls 
of  heroes,  and  exhibit  the  imaginary  spectacle  of  sumptuous  dinners,  and 
loxurious  eatables.  Are  we  then  to  believe,  because  tney  do  these  things, 
that,  therefore,  they  are  sons  of  God ;  on^ht  we  not  rather  to  say,  that 
these  are  the  acts  of  food-for-nothing  wretches  f  ? 

Moreover,  the  body  of  a  God  does  not  originate  as  yours  originated, 
Jesus ;  nor  does  the  body  of  a  God  sustain  itself  on  such  food  as  you  lived 
on.  Your  transactions  are  those  of  a  profligate  conjuror  hated  by  God  on 
account  of  your  wicked  doctrines. 

I  now  address  myself  to  the  professors  of*  the  religion  of  Jesus.  What 
the  plague  could  possess  you,  that  you  abandoned  the  law  of  your  Jewish 
forefathers ;  that  you  should  suffer  yourselves  to  be  enticed  by  the  fel- 
low, I  have  been  speaking  Of,  and  let  yourselves  be  deceived  in.  such  a 
ridtcolons  manner,  and  go  over  from  your  former  customs  and  rites  to  a 
different  way  of  living  ?  ^Not  lonf  ago,  he  was  brought  to  punishment, 
and  yet  yon  have  suffered  him  to  drive  yon  like  a  herd  of  brute  animals, 
and  induce  yon  to  renounce  the  institutions  of  your  ancestors,  tiow  was  ~ 
it  possible  tor  the  Jews  to  think  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  since  he  per- 
formed none  of  those  things  that  be  promised  ?  Besides,  that,  he  was  con- 
demned to  capital  punishment,  and  when  there  was  a  search  after  him,  he 
skulked  about  concealing  himself;  and  he  was  captured  in  a  disgraceful 
manner:  for  he  was  betrayed  by  those  whom  he  called  his  disciples.  But 
it  was  not  consistent  with  the  condition  of  a  God  to  betake  himself  to 
flight,  and  be  caught,  and  be  conveyed  away  to  punishment ;  and  still 
leas  that  he  should  be  betrayed  and.  delivered  up  by  his  intimate  friends, 
who  were  privy  to  all  his  secrets,  who  liad  been  his  disciples,  and  who 
had  regaraed  him  as  a  saviour  and  as  a  son  and  messenger  or  God^. 

Though  I  could  relate  many  true  particulars  of  Jesus,  and  not  like  what 
has  been  written  by  his  disciples  and  adherents,  I  think  it  as  well  advised 
to  omit  them. 

His  partisans  have  trumped  up  an  idle  tale  that  lie  foreknew  and  fore- 
told every  Uung  that  was  to  happen  to  him.  As  it  was  out  of  their  power 
to  'deny  facts  known  to  every  oody,  they  betboaght  themselves  to  feiffn 
that  he  knew  all  those  events  before  hand.  With  a  view  to  apologize  tor 
their  master,  tl\ey  have  spoken  as  inconsistently  as  any  one  who  should 
affirm  that  a  man  was  just  and  honest,  yet  ;let  it  out  that  he  had  acted 
as  a  knave ;  and  should  maintain  that  he  was  kind  and  humane,  yet  let  it 
appear  that  he  had  committed  murder;  and  should  assert  that  he  wasimr 
mortal,  yet  own  that  he  was  dead.  This  is  the  part  they  have  acted,  in 
pretending  that  ^esns  was  apprized  before  hand  of  every  thing  that  was  to 
he&l  him.  For  what  superior  or  inferior  God,  or  wnat  man  of  a  good 
understanding,  if  he  was  aware  that  such  things  would  be  likely  to  happen 
to  him,  would  not  have  kept  out  of  the  ways  of  the  mischiefs,  since  he 
wonld  have  had  full  opportunity  to  do  it? 
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Betides,  how  do  you,  partisans  of  Jesas,  reconcile  this  contfadictiMi ; 
if  he  uttered  a  prediction  concei?ing  the  betrayer  and  another  concerning 
the  denier  of  himself,  how  is  it,  that  thej^  did  not  stand  in  awe  of  him, 
as  a  God,  and  the  one  refrain  from  deliyenng  him  np,  and  the  other  from 
the  denial  of  him?  bat  these  two  men  made  so  little  account  of  him,  that 
they  did  deliver  him  up  and  deny  him.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that,, 
wheneyer  any  man,  who  has  discoFcred  treachery  prepared  against  him- 
self, apprizes  those  who  had  formed  a  design  a^nst  him,  that  he  has 
detectea  their  pornose,  they  will  always,  for  their  own  sake,  abandon 
their  intention.  So,  because  these  eyents  were  foretold,  therefore,  so  they 
fell  out,  that  is  your  reasoning:  but  because  thev  did  happen,  these  pre- 
tended predictions  of  Jesus  are  discovered  to  be  all  my  eye,  Betty  Martin; 
for  it  is  inconsistent  and  incompatible,  that  those  w)io  have  bad  such  inti- 
mation given  them  should  either  deliver  up  or  deny. 

These  things,  say  you,  as  he  was  a  God,  he  foretold,  and  therefore,, 
tbev  must  at  all  events  happen.  Then,  by  vour  account,  a  God  impelled 
with  inesistible  power,  his  own  disciples  and  prophets,  with  whom  he  had 
taken  victaals  and  drink,  to  act  contrarily  to  benevolence  and  to  the  ties  of 
dose  friendship :  whereas,  he  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  since 
lie  b  beneficent  to  all  others,  to  mive  been  so  more  especially  towards  his 
conpanions*  And  when  nobody  would  ever  be  treachecoaa  towards  the  man 
who  ia  his  mesa-mate ;  yet  according  to  you,  he  carried  on  a  treacheroua 
project  against  a  God ;  or  rather  the  God  acted  a  treacherous  part  towarda 
nis  table-companions,  in  making  them  betrayers  and  untrue  in  friendship*. 

Well  then,  if  this  author  of  your  fiuth  was  pleased  to  act  as  he  did,  and 
if  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  fitther,  that  he  underwent  ca- 
pital punishment,  it  is  clear,  that,  beiiLg  a  God,  and  bearing  the  whole 
as  a  matter  of  choice,  nothing  of  what  be  endund  was  made  a  trouble  oC 
byhkn. 

Then,  what  ia  the  reason,  of  his  piping  and  blubberioff  and  prayings 
that  the  fear  of  destruction  may  pass  away  from  him  in  these  words* 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  away  from  me  ?  For  he  under- 
went neither  gnef  nor  uneasiness,  at  the  time  of  his  execution.  You 
religionists  of  Jesus  have  not  been  able  to  throw  even  a  guise  of  spedous- 
Bets  over  your  fitlsehoods. 

You,  followers  of  Jesus,  allow  yourselves  an  unlimited  indulgence,  itk 
dianging  your  gospel  phrases  and  passages,  three  or  four  different  ways» 
•a  that  ]rou  may  be  able  to  retract  and  deny  them  whenever  you  are  bard 
pressed  in  an  argummitf . 

^  As  for  your  construing  the  Jewish  prophecies,  so  as  to  make  them  pre- 
dictions of  Jesus ;  the  expressions  or  the  prophets,  might  be  understood 
in  innumerable  ways,  more  fitly,  suitably  and  likely  than  to  apply  them  to 
Jesus.  « 

Such  a  pernicious  plague  of  a  fellow  as  Jesus  was  nevar  predicted,  if 
yon  will  have  it  that  be  was  foretold.  But  that  he  was  a  God  or  a  son  of 
bod  nobody  can  prove  from  such  inapplicable  indications  or  such  imper- 
ceptible unmeaning  rumours.  Like  as  the  sun,  when  it  enlightens  all  oUier 
objects,  so  it  displays  itself  to  view  brilliantly:  in  the  same  manner,  it 
oiurht  to  be  with  the  Son  of  God. 

MOW,  vou  partisans  of  Jesus,  say  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  Son  of 
God :  and  having  promised  on  God's  behalf,  the  Word  of  God  for  his  Son, 
Ibr  yon  make  it  as  difficult  as  you  can  to  catch  hold  of  you ;  after  all  thia 
fine  promising,  you  do  not  produce  to  view  a  pure  and  holy  Word ;  but  a 
-«—  a  fellow,  that  got  himself  into  an  Inextricable  hobble  and  was  soIk 
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j«cted  to  the  most  disfrraceful  panishments,  being  flogged  and  suspended 
00  a  severe  soft  of  galiows,  the  cross  *. 

Bot  what  is  there  that  Jesas  did,  that  was  elevated  and  noble-minded, 
like  a  God  looking  down  npon  mankind,  and  making  a  Laagh  and  sport 
of  what  happened  to  them  ?  Nay,  even  he  that  passed  sentence  npon  him 
did  not  saffer  any  thing  on  that  account  i  his  iate  was  not  at  all  like  that 
of  Pentheus  ;f  lie  was  neither  driven  to  madness,  nor  torn  in  pieces. 

If  he  did  not  do  so  sooner,  why  did  not  he  now,  at  least,  use  his  di- 
vine power,  and  deliver  himself  from  this  disgraceful  situation,  and  han- 
dle, according  to  their  deserts,  those  who  had  acted  unjustly,  both  towards 
him  and  towards  his  Father  ?    And  pray,  what  sort  of  blood  was  that  of  ' 
your  master,  Jesus,  when  he  was  fastened  to  tlie  severe  gallows  ?  was  it 

Such  as  flows  from  the  happy  gods  l^Miad^  Book  v.  p.  840. 

Your  master,  Jesus,  my  friends,  was  in  such  a  horry  to  quench  hb 
thirst,  that  he  gulped  down  the  gall  and  vinegar  that  were  offered  him  in 
a  sponge,  a  trick. 

loa  tell  us,  my  very  good  friends,  th^t  he  had  come  all  the  way  from 
heaven.  Yet,  if  the  Jew-wags  could  succeed  to  play  tricks  upon  travel- 
lers, can  yo«  blame  us  for  not  believing  that  Jesus  was  a  Ood,  and  not 
crediting  that  he  underwent  all  these  things  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ; 
and  do  you  still  find  fault  with  us  for  setting  his  punishments  at  defiance  ?| 
For,  in  his  life-time,  he  could  not  persuade  any  body  to  believe  in  what 
he  tuight ;  no,  not  even  his  disciples,  since  they  delivered  him  up  to  the 
ministers  of  the  law,  and  he  got  crucified.  He  bad  not  influence  enough 
with  his  disciples  to  counteract  their  fears  about  their  own  safety. § 

Besides,  Jesus  did  not  show  himself  exempt  from  every  bad  quality ; 
Dor  was  he  undeserving  of  Just  reproach. 

Sorely  yon  will  not  tell  us,  my  friends,  that  after  he  had  miscarried  ii» 
his  attempt  to  persuade  any  body  whatever  in  his  life-time,  he  went  down 
to  the  reauna  below  to  persuade  the  people  that  live  there. . 

If  jrou,  the  votaries  of  this  convict,  after  you  have  been  imposed  upoii 
in  a  ndicnlons  way,  will  still  think  yourselves  well  entrenched  in  arffu- 
meat  by  the  help  of  the  most  absurd  sort  of  defences,  what  should  hinder 
all  other  convicts,  that  have  come  to  an  untimely  end,  from  being  raised 
to  the  rank  of  angels?  Any  body  else,  in  the  same  way,  that  has  the  im- 
pudence to  do  it,  may  say  of  a  man  that  was  a  free-booter  and  a  murderer^ 
this  was  not  a  free-booter,  but  a  God ;  for  he  foretold  to  the  accomplices, 
af  bis  robberies  all  the  punishments  that  he  was  to  suffier4 

Now  remark,  my  friends,  that  those  who  wece  on  the  moat  intimato 
terms  with  Jesus,  hearers  of  hia  words  and  doctrine,  and  who  saw  him 
consigned  to  condign  punishment  and  die^  these  worthies  did  not  choose 
to  die  with  him  or  for  nim ;  nor  c<mld  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  make 
light  of  punishment,  they  would  see  him  at  the  devil  first— the  part  they 
took  was  to  deny  their  master ;  and  will  you  still  adhere  to  this  man  ? 

When  he  began  to  set  his  opinions  afloat,  he  only  drew  to  himself  ten 
abuidoned  tars  and  tax-gatherers,  and  he  could  not  persuade  all  these. 
If  in  his  life-time  he  could  not  induce  any  body  to  believe  what  he  ad<* 
vanced,  and  after  Ins  death  whoever  are  wiUi»g  to  tadce  up  the  cause,  per^ 
■iiade  numbers  of  people — is  not  this  astonishingly  absurd  ? 

What  can  induce  yon  to  think  that  this  fellow  was  the  Son  of  God  ? 
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Bat  since  you  acknowledge  all  executed  acamps  to  be  n^s,  me  tlier* 
not  many  that  liave  died  game,  and  shown  as  mach  coara^e  as  he  ? 

It  is  K>r  this  reason,  you  will  tell  me,  that  we  believe  him  to  be  the  Son 
of  GkMly  beoanse  he  cared  the  lame  and  blind,  and  raised  the  dead  to  life. 
And  so  Yoa  aerioasly  believe  that  be  did  all  these  thinft?^ 

O  light  and  trnth,f  that  is  a  good  one ;  so  he  tells,  with  his  own  mouth, 
and  confesses  it  hunself,  as  yo«r  own  writings  received  among  voa  ac- 
lcfiowledge«  that  th^re  will  come  to  you  other  good-for-notliing  rellows  of 
jugglers,  with  other  oonjaring  hocus  pocus  tricks  of  just  tlw  same  sort» 
anone  calls  every  one  a  devil  that  practises  such  arts :  and  he  himself 
does  not  deny  that  there  is  nothing  of  a  supernatural  jiower  or  affency  in 
these  performances,  and  that  thev  are  only  the  exhibitions  of  idie  vaga- 
bonds ;  and  as  murder  will  out,  he  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  disco- 
vers the  imj^sitions  of  himself  and  others.  Is  not  this  a  most  wretched 
way  of  talking,  and  enoagh  to  pat  any  body  ima  passion,  that  from  pre- 
cisely the  same  performances,  the  one  should  bo  held  to  be  a  god,  and  the 
rest  conjurors  ?  Yoa  see  he  has  confessed  that  these  tricks  are  not  the  iii'^ 
dieations  of  supernatural  agency,  or  of  a  super-human  nature,  but  of 
worthless  and  wicked  men.^  For  why,  if  we  form  an  opinion  from  these 
performances,  should  we  deem  those  others  to  be  bad  men,  and  not  him 
too,  even  by  his  own  avowal  ?  What  has  brought  you  over  to  believe  in 
him  ?  is  it  liecanse  he  foretold  that  he  should  rise  again  after  he  was  dead  ? 
Well,  come  now,  admitting  that  this  was  foretold  by  him,  yet  how  many 
others  have  employed  deceptions  arts,  and  conjuring  tricks  to  impose  up- 
on a  foolish  aaaience?  Zamolxis,  a  slave  of  Pythagoras^  amon^  theScy* 
thians;  and  Pvthagoras  himself^  in  Italy;  and  Rampsinitus,  in  B^pl, 
who  is  even  said  to  have  played  at  dice  with  Ceres  in  the  infernal  regions, 
and  to  have  brought  back  a  golden  biaoelet  as  a  present  from  her :  such 
travellers  to  the  shades  below  were  Orpheus,  among  the  Odrysae,  Protesi- 
lans,  among  the  Thessalians ;  Hercules  and  Theseus,  in  Tenaros.  But 
this  ought  to  be  submitted  to  examination,  whether  any  man  that  waa 
leallv  dead  ever  did  rise  with  his  body ;  unless  tou  hold  that  every  story 
of  Ui\s  kind,  told  by  foreigners,  is  a  fiction,  but  tnat  your  own  catastrophe 
of  a  man  breathing  bis  last  witli  a  loud  and  strong  voice  on  the  cross,  and  * 
the  earthquake  and  tlie  darkness  were  very  prettv,  and  credible ;  then  lie, 
who  when  he  was  alive  was  not  able  to  help  and  extricate  himself,  when 
he  came  to  life  a  second  time,  showed  the  marks  of  Us  punishment,  Ms 
hands  just  as  they  had  been  pierced  through  ;  and  this  was  seen  by  a  mad 
woman,  as  you  yourselves  confess,  and  some  one  beiddes,  who  was  a  pra^ 
tiser  of  that  conjuring  nonsense,  or  else,  that  was  a  dreamer,  and  of  a 
propensity  to  be  deluded  by  such  sort  of  spectres,  or  rather  some  man  who 
wisned  to  astonish  others  with  such  prodigies,  and  to  fumnh  to  other  con" 
jnrors  a  subpect  to  tell  lies  about.§ 

If  Jeaua  had  really  been  in  earnest  to  make  it  known  that  he  possessed 
the  power  of  a  €k>d,  he  ought  to  liave  shewn  himself  to  those  who  had 
insolted  him,  and  to  the  jadge  himself  who  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
on  him,  and  in  short  to  all  tM  rest  Of  coarse,  he  could  have  nothinir  to 
fear  any  longer  from  any  body,  in  the  first  piaee,  because  he  had  died 
once ;  and  in  the  next  place,  he  was  now  a  God  as  yea  pretend :  and  to  be 
sure,  he  could  not  have  been  sent  on  purpose  to  keep  himself  out  of  view 
and  unseen :  or  if  to  be  unseen  was  with  a  design  to  make  his  godhead 
evident,  he  ought  to  have  disappeared  from  the  cross  in  an  instant.^ 

*  B,  9,  p.  87.  t  The  Greek  is, «'  O  phos  kae  aleiheia."— O  light  and  irnth ! 
X  Ibid.  p.  80.  §  Ibid.  v.  04,  n  Ibid.  p.  102. 
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If  hat  the  plague  oould  posieis  him,  that  he  should  not  choose  to  dis- 
appear before  he  iras  crucified ;  and  so  hare  saved  himself  from  cracifixion,   . 
ioslead  of  delarinp  bis  disappearance  till  afterwards  ? 

Wlio  erer,  that  was  sent  as  a  messenger,  at  the  time  when  he  ought  to 
be  delivering  his  message,  sought  a  place  to  conceal  himself? 

When  he  was  in  the  TOdy,  he  obtruded  his  preaching  upon  every  body, 
and  yet  nobody  believed  him ;  and  now,  when  there  was  a  fine  opportu- 
nity  to  obtain  belief,  because  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  he  only  just 
shows  himself  in  private  to  one  silly  woman  and  to  his  own  companions*. ' 

If  he  wished  to  be  concealed,  why  was  there  a  voice  heard  from  heaven 
declaring,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  i  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  concealed,  why  did  he  suffer  a  capital  infliction  and  die  ? 

I  have  brought  forward  these  arguments,  drawn  from  your  own  books, 
and  i  need  not  seek  elsewhere  for  proofs;  for  you  are  pierced  with  your 
own  weapons. 

Lord  bless  us !  what  God  ever  came  down  from  heaven,  and  yet  could 
not  obtain  belief:  vkd  etpecially  as  his  arrival  was  expected  ?  And  what 
osuld  be  the  reason  that  he  should  not  be  recogniied  even  though  he  was 
exoectedf  ? 

Your  Jesus  has  a  way  of  threatening  and  blackguarding  people,  and  b 
unmindful  of  decorum,  when  he  bawls  out  God  cuunn  you  [woe  unto  you] 
and  I  insist  upon  it;  because  he  is  not  able  to  convince  ny  argomeut: 
which  is  so  for  nom  being  worthy  of  a  God^  that  it  is  hardly  language  ftk 
for  a  man  of  a  tolerable  understanding. 

And  did  Jesus  oome  down  from  heaved  on  purpose,  that  we  might  incur 
the  chaige  of  not  having  believed  in  him  ?  An  aosnrd  idea. 

And  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  merely  a  man,  and  such  a  one  as 
words  and  cireomstances  point  Min  out  to  have  been  {. 

The  Christians  and  Jews  contend  foolishly  with  one  another;  and  theur 
dispute  about  the  Christ  strongly  resembles  the  well-known  contention 
about  the  ass*s  shadow :  and  this  ouestion  has  nothing  in  it  that  deserves 
serious  attention :  both  parties  believe  that  prophets  foretold  by  divinn 
inspttmtlon  that  a  saviour  of  mankind  was  to  oome ;  but  they  disagrse 
'  about  whether  he  that  is  described  has  already  come  or  not. 

The  Jews  originated  from  the  Egyptians,  and  were  a  paii  of  that  na- 
tion. And  having  on  some  occasion  riaen  in  insnrrectiou,  they  emigrated' 
from  Bjrntf  and  came  to  a  determination  to  treat  the  Egyptian  re&ious 
rites  with  contempt.  The  same  treatment  that  they  offered  to  the  l^yp- 
tians,  they  met  with  in  their  turn  from  those  who  went  over  from  them  to 
Jesus  and  held*  the  belief  that  he  is  the  Christ.  The  origin  of  each  of 
their  innovated  religions  was  a  sedition  and  a  falling  off  §.  If  all  people 
were  willing  to  become  christians,  these  religionists  would  not  allow  it. 
For,  at  the  first  institution  of  their  eulte^  when  they  were  few  In  number, 
they  lived  in  harmony ;  but  when,  from  a  great  accession  to  their  num- 
bers, they  became  dispersed  in  various  plam,  they  were  divided  and  sub- 
divided, and  they  all  like  to  belong  to  some  separate  party:  and  this  is 
a  poini  of  comnson  agreement  among  all  of  them. 

Ahn  they  had  spread  far,  they  dtyided  themselves  repeatedly,  and  t»» 
vented  some  pretence  for  separation,  Vnd  east  blame  upon  each  otfier; 
insomuch  that  nothing  remained  in  common  to  them  but  the  name:  that 
they  an  retained  for  shame's  sake ;  but  their  institntkine  irere  totally  dif- 
feivttt  in  all  other  respects. 

Thdr  general  institution  is  the  more  wonderful,  inasmuch  as  it  collected 

•  p.  104.  t  B.«,  p.  l()6.  t  p.  110.  S  B.  3,  p .  H. 
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itself  from  a  begioniii^  of  the  most  trifling  kind»  if  it  were  not  that  se|ia> 
ration,  with  the  consolatory  pride  of  pecoiiarity,  and  the  apprehension 
from  those  of  a  contrary  sentiment,  knitted  tliem  together  m  the  close 
bonds  of  secterian  affiance.  Their  pastors  attracted  the  common  people 
to  them  by  ingemons  contrivanoee  and  unfounded  terrors.  Fas  be  it  from 
me,  or  any  otner  mortal,  to  give  credit  to  such  an  opinion  as  i»  held  by 
tliMe  religionists,  in  regard  to  the  jpunishments  of  the  wicked  and  the 
rewards  of  the  righteous.  For  they  rrame  over  again,  in  an  altered  shape, 
the  ancient  fables  taken  in  a  different  sense,  and*  stun  people  with  these 
as  with  the  noises  of  the  priests  of  Cybeie.  To  those  who  are  skilled  in 
the  interpretation  of  mvsteries,  they  give  out  that  their  sacred  rites  have 
allusion  to  real  truths  *. 

All  men  versed  in  science  and  philosophy  are  excluded  from  the  faith ; 
none  are  admitted  but  the  insane  and  those  who  have  the  mind  and  dispo* 
sitlon  of  slaves :  they  foolishly  laugh  at  the  Egyptians,  although  these 
latter  communicate  imnortant  truths  under  an  cenigoiatical  form,  as  for 
example,  the  understanoing  of  eternal  ideas ;  not  teaching,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  the  worship  of  short-lived  brute  animals;  whereas  the  followers 
of  Jesus,  in  their  narratives  respecting  that  man,  introduce  nothidg  more 
entitled  to  veneration,  than  are  tne  Egyptian  goats  and  dogs. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  Hereules,  Esculapius,  and  Bacchus,  from  beinff 
men,  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  ffods,  as  the  Greeks  think :  but  Jesuaa 
followers  will  not  allow  them  to  oe  accounted  gods;  because  they  were 
formerly  men :  though  they  excelled  others  and  deserved  well  of  man* 
kind ;  yet  these  religionists  maintain  that  Jesus,  who  was  capitally  exe- 
cuted, was  afterwards  seen  by  his  companions.! 

There  was  quite  as  jgood  reason  to  account  Aristeus  a  god :  for  this 
Aristeus,  the  Prooonnesian,  who  was  exempted  from  the  condition  and  lot 
of  men,  in  so  divine  a  manner,  and  shewed  himself  to  be  seen  agun  mani- 
festly ;  who,  after  he  had  for  a  long  while  travelled  about  to  various  parts 
of  tM  world,  brought  back  an  account  of  the  most  wonderful  things,  even 
after  Apollo  had  commanded  that  he  should  be  woishipped  by  the  Met»> 
pontines,  with  a  threat  in  case  of  non-complianceft  yet  nobody  now  thinks 
nimto  beagod.^ 

Abaris,  the  Hyperborean,  is  not  held  to  be  a  god  by  any  body,  though. 
Ids  strength  vras  so  great,  that  he  was  carried  along  ia  the  air  by  an  arrow,, 
that  he  had  shot  from  a  bow. 

Do  not  some  people  say  of  Hermotinus,  the  Glazomenian,  that  bis  souV 
often  left  his  body  and  wandered  about  naked  ?  yet  even  he  has  not  been> 
daased  among  the  gods.  § 

Cleomedes  also,  the  Astipaloean,  got  into«  chest  and  lield  the  lid  hat 
within  side,  and  yet  was  not  found  within  it;  but  by  some  supernatural 
assistance  had  flown  away ;  when  his  enemies  wishing  to  take  the  man 
broke  the  chest.  || 

And  there  are  many  more  examples  that  an  v  body  might  adduce* 

These  Jesuans,  who  worship  a  man  apprehended  ana  executed,  do  tiie 
same  as  the  Gets,  who  worship  Zamolxis ;  and  as  the  Cilicians  who  wor- 
ship Mopsus ;  and  as  the  Acamanians  who  worship  Amphilochus  ;  and  as 
the  Theoans  who  worship  Amphiariius ;  and  the  Lebadians  who  worshi|^ 
Tr6phonius.^ 

I  may  name  also  the  loves  of  Adrian  towards  the  young  man  Antinous  ^ 
and  the  divine  honors  that  were  paid  him  at  Antinoupolis,  a  towa  oi 

•  B.  3,  p.  121.  t  B.  8,  p.  123  t  P-  l^>  §  P*  l^ 
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^gjrpt,  named  after  htm :  he  also  had  his  miraclet  as  well  as  Jesas ;  and 
the  worship  oflfered  to  him  resembles  that  to  Jesas ;  and  the  people  of  that 
town  would  not  endare  to  have  Apollo  or  Japiter  compared  to  him. 

Bnl  what  reasonableness  is  there  in  a  persuasion  that  is  foanded  on  pre- 
jadiee?  an  esteem  for  Jesus  has  pre-occupied  the  minds  of  these  people, 
to  the  total  exclusion  and  rejection  of  every  thing  that  can  be  advanced  to 
Us  discredit  or  disparagement ;  and  they  will  maintain  that  Jesus  was  a 
cod  though  his  body  was  mortal ;  and  they  regard  it  as  an  act  of  piety  to 

If  they  will  have  it,  that  he  laid  aside  weaknesses  and  imperfections, 
and  then  became  a  god ;  why  should  we  not  the  rather  say  the  same  of 
Acnlapins,  and  ^lechas,  and  Hercules? 

The  Jesoans  deride  the  worshippers  of  Jupiter,  because  his  tomb  is 
shown  by  the  Cretans;  nevertheless,  they  themselves  worship  a  man, 
who  died  and  was  buried,  and  whose  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  a  mere 
hble,f 

No  man  well  educated,  no  man  of  science,  and  no  man  of  sound  under* 
standing  becomes  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Jesus ;  for  these  are  reirarded 
among  them  as  bad  qualities;  but  if  any  one  is  unlearned,  or  silly,  or 
young  and  inexperienced,  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  join  them.  For  only  such 
are  worthy  of  their  |(od :  and  they  declare  openly,  that  none  but  the  silly 
and  idiots,  and  the  ignoble,  and  slaves,  and  foonsh  women  and  children, 
could  either  be  willing  or  able  to  become  converts.  But  I  wish  to  ask 
those  religionists,  what  harm  is  it  to  be  learned,  or  well  educated,  or  to 
have  a  sound  and  acute  understanding:  what  hindrance  do  these  qualities 
oppose  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  God  ?  are  they  not  helps  to  the  acqui* 
sibon  of  trutns? 

We  see  that  those  vagabonds  that  frequent  markets  and  fairs  give  out 
such  things  as  are  boasted  of  among  the  common  people,  not  among  assem- 
blies of  the  sensible ;  for  that  they  dare  not  do :  but  wherever  they  see  a 
crowd  of  youngsters  and  foolish  people,  there  they  display  their  eloquence.} 
Ton  mav  see  the  preachers  of  Jesuism,  who  are  low  mechanics,  such  as 
weavers,  snoemakers,  and  fullers,  all  of  the  most  illiterate  and  clownish 
description,  do  not  venture  to  utter  any  thing  in  the  presence  of  people  of 
mature  age  and  fathers  of  famOies ;  but  when  they  have  gotten  apart  their 
stripling  sons  and  ignorant  women,  they  will  discourse  with  them  about 
wonderful  things,  that  their  parents  and  tutors  are  not  to  hear  of;  but 
they  are  to  believe  them  themselves,  for  their  parents  and  tutors,  say  they» 
are  insane  and  deluded,  and  neither  know  nor  can  practise  any  thing  that 
is  good,  taken  up  as  they  are  with  attention  to  useless  trifles.    But  Jesus's 
preadiers  on  tiie  other  band  alone  know  the  method  of  living  in  the  best 
manner,  and  if  the  boys  hear  them,  they  will  be  happy*  and  their  whole 
fumly  on  their  account.    But  if  in  the  mean  time,  ttiey  see  any  of  the 
more  pmdent  tutors  or  the  father  himself  coming,  then,  if  they  are  of  the 
Awre  timid  sort,  they  are  frightened ;  but  if  they  are  of  the  fiercer  sort, 
diej  advise  the  boys  to  throw  off  the  reins :  whispering  that  just  at  pre- 
acnt  they  neither  will  or  dare  say  any  thing  that  is  good,  for  fear  of  the 
caprice  and  eavageness  of  the  father  and  tutor,  who  are  in  every  respect 
d^raved  and  thoroughlyabandoned  to  wickedness,  and  who  would  punish 
those  that  give  good  advice ;  but  if  the  boys  wish  to  learn  any  thing,  they 
aust  slip  away  from  their  fathers  and  tutors,  and  come  with  young  women 
and  boys,  their  play-mates,  into  the  women's  apartments,  or  uie  shoe- 
makcn'or  fullers'  shop,  that  they  may  attain,  to  perfection,  by  complying 
with  useful  inj  unction8.§ 
•  B.8,  p.  ISft^  f  p.  137. .  }  p.  lis.  §  p.  145* 
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That  I  am  not  accaiinff  tliem  with  more  uyerity  than  the  truth  reqaircs, 
may  he  collected  from  thU,  that  when  men  are  ta  be  initiated  at  other 
mysteries,  cryers  make  proclamation,  promising  sacred  rites  that  will 
cleanse  the  conscience,  and  this  is  the  subject  and  import  of  their  pro- 
clamation, whoever  is  of  pure  hands  and  discreet  langoage.  And  again 
in  a  varied  phraseolo^,  whoever  is  free  from  all  crime,  and  whoever  has 
a  soul  unconscious  otany  wickedness,  and  whoever  has  lived  a  good  and 
honest  life.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  let  ne  hear  what  is  the  proclamation 
among  the  adherents  of  Jesus ;  whoever  is  a  sinner,  whoever  is  fooUah« 
whoever  is  childish,  in  short,  whoever  is  a  wretch,  the  kingdom  of  God 
will  admit  him.  By  mentioning  sinners,  are  not  you  followers  of  Jesus 
invitiuflr  the  knave,  the  robber,  the  poisoner,  the  pillagers  of  temples, 
house-breakers,  and  plunderers  of  tombs  ?    If  any  one  was  collecting  a 

fang  to  go  on  a  freebooters'  robbery,  what  other  sort  of  men  would  he 
raw  together  ?* 

This  IS  the  way  that  Jesuism  reprobates  an  honest  pride,  and  with  it 
of  necessity  honesty  itself.  If  a  knavish,  dishonest  man  humbles  himself 
•  suitably  to  the  wretchedness  of  hts  morality,  he  is  received  by  God  into 
ftivour:  iNit,  on  the  contrary,  the  honest  man,  who  embraceth  probity- 
fromthe  first,  and  has  persevered  inflexibly  in  that  course,  if  he  but  lift 
up  his  eyes  to  him,  he  is  rejected. 

Whereat  men,  who  preside  laudably  in  a  court  of  justice,  forbid  the 
guilty  to  give  way  in  their  presence,  to  waitings  and  lamentations,  lest 
they  should  pronounce  sentence  more  consonant  with  their  sympathy  and 
compassion,  than  with  the  rule  of  truth  and  equity :  now  God,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  judging,  is  more  moved  l^  flatteries  than  by  regard  foe 
the  truthf 

But  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  vices  that  are  innate,  and  confirmed  by 
habit,  are  with  difficulty  eradicated  even  by  chastisement,  and  still  less  by 
pitying  them ;  for  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  thoroughly  change  nature  i 
but  those  who  never  sin  in  any  respect  are  partakers  of  a  better  life.^ 

Like  as  some  men  are  overoome  by  compassion^  in  the  same  manner* 
say  the  Jesuans,  God,  overpowered  ny  hie  pity,  encourages  the  wicked^ 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  spurns  the  upright  from  him.§ 

The  Jesuans  affirm,  that  the  men  oi  science  and  literature  dislike  their 
doctrine,  bein^  deceived  by  their  own  knowledge.  This  is  a  doctrine^ 
in  short,  that  is  upon  the  look  oat  for  boobies^ 

The  Jesuan  teachere  are  like  the  ignorant  quack-doctor,  who  promises 
that  his  patient  will  recover,  but  charges  him  with  threats  not  to  consult 
physicians  of  eminence,^  lest  his  own  want  of  skill  should  be  discovered. 
I  will  take  care  of  your  nealth  alone,  says  he,  physicians  warrant  the  re- 
covery of  their  patients,  but  ruin  their  constitution. 

The  Jesuan  teachere  are  like  a  drunken  mte,  who,  in  a  con^^any  of 
drunkards,  accuses  the  sober  of  drunkenness. 

These  things  are  deservinr  of  bkme,  as  are  othera  of  that  sort,  that  I 
may  not  go  through  the  whole  of  them :  nay,  they  even  speak  evil  of  God» 
by  enticing  men  with  a  vain  hope,  by  instructing  men  to  despise  good 
conduct,  as  if  it  w«re  better  to  reject  that  course.** 

BOOK  IV. 
As  for  what  both  Jews  and  Jesuans  maintain,  the  former  that  a  God„ 
or  else  a  son  of  God,  is  to  come  down  to  the  earth,  and  the  latter  that  he 

•  P.  147.  +  P.  140.  i  P.  161.  §  P.  154.  g  P.  IM. 
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hai  come  already,  to  rescue  men  llTing  npon  it,  tach  an  opinion  is  alto- 
gfther  so  unfit,  that  it  does  not  require  many  words  to  disprove  it. 
•  Did  not  God  know  erery  things  ?  Did  not  he  know  the  evils  of  mankind  ? 
He  did,  you  must  admit,  know  of  them :  but  he  did  not  remove  them ; 
sod  iras  not  able  to  remove  them,  even  by  a  divine  power.  So  tlien  it 
wu  not  practicable  to  remove  these  evils,  even  by  a  divine  power,  unless 
some  person  was  born  for  that  purpose.  How  could  his  birth  contribute 
any  thing  towards  it,  if  a  divine  power  was  inadequate  ?  ^  So  the  tmbe- 
cihty  of  infancy,  it  seems,  was  more  efficacious  than  a  divine  power,  ac-^ 
coriiag  to  the  Jesuans.* 

These  religionists,  both  Jews  and  Jesuans,  will  have  it,  that  God  was 
to  come  down  and  reside  amon^  men ;  then,  of  course,  he  must  abandon 
his  throne.  This  is  strange;  for  if  he  were  to  make  but  a  small  altera- 
tion, every  thing  would  rush  into  confusion. 

The  votaries  of  those  two  religions  would  persuade  u%,  that  God  was 
not  veil  enouffh  known  to  man,  and  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  bca  loss, 
and  he  wished  also  to  make  a  trial  of  who  would  believe  that  il  was  him, 
and  who  would  not,  as  that  was  of  so  much  consequence  to  him,  so  that 
he  is  iust  like  a  man  newly  come  into  the  possession  of  ^reat  aJluence, 
and  who  likes  to  make  a  display  of  it ;  thus  they  give  to  bun  the  ambition 
of  a  man,  and  make  him  God  no  longer. 

Oh  now,  I  apprehend  them,  it  ivas  not  any  benefit  to  God,  to  be  known 
hj  men,  he  wished  to  be  known  for  our  preservation,  so  that  those  who 
discovered  who  it  was  and  received  him  in  his  true  character  were  to  be 
held  to  be  the  good  people  and  were  to  obtain  salvation ;  but  those  who 
had  no  suspicion  that  it  was  he  and  treated  him  with  contempt  and  slight, 
tbev  were  to  be  reckoned  the  bad  people  and  were  to  suffer  punishment. 

And  so,  at  length,  after  so  many  ages,  God  recollected  the  propriety  of 
doing  something  for  the  improvement  of  man,  that  had  not  struck  nim 
before,  throughout  so  long  a  period  f.  " 

It  is  manifest,  that,  in  these  things,  they  speak  of  God,  neither  reli- 
giously nor  rationally. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  wonderful  in  what  they  say  about  a  deluge  and 
a  conflagration.  They  collect  no  information  from  the  Greeks  on  that 
head :  m^,  they  are  of  such  contracted  minds  and  are  so  much  the  slaves 
of  prejudjce,  that  they  will  not  pav  attention  to  the  Greeks,  who  eould 
have  told  them,  that,  after  long  penods  of 'time  and  many  revolutions  and 
conjunctions  of  the  heavenly  oodies,  there  happen  oonflaffrations  and 
deluges;  that  as  the  last-of  these  m<Mnentous  events  was  a  deluge,  the  same 
that  m^IfteDed  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  the  next  is  to  be  a  conflagration : 
and  this  is  the  reason,  that,  through  mistake,  thi^  say  that  God  b  to  come 
down  with  fire  and  to  act  the  part  of  Jack  Ketch  |. 

Let  us  go  over  our  ground  again  and  enfter  more  at  large  into  the  sub- 
ject.^ But  nothing  new  will  be  addueed,  and  only  what  has  been  already 
admitted  by  every  body.  God  is  good,  beautiful,  happy  and  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  excellent  form :  if  he  comes  down  among  mankind,  he  must 
oe  changed ;  and  he  wiU  be  changed  from  good  to  bad,  from  beautiful  to 
ugly,  {rom  happy  to  wretched,  and  from  being  perfectly  moral  to  be  a 
doirnright  scoundrel.  Who  would  wish  himsdf  to  be  changed  in  such  a 
way  as  that?  Certainly,  this  kind  of  change  is  more  suitable  to  a  mortal 
man  :  but  it  is  ijie  property  of  an  immortal  being,  to  continue  always  the 
aame.    Therefore  God  could  never  undergo  such  a  change  §. 

Either  God  is  really  changed,  as  these  religionists  thmk,  into  a  mortal 
body,  which  we  have  already  shewn  to  be  impossible;  or  he  is  not  in 
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reality  chang«d,  but  causes  those  who  see  him  to  think  that  he  is  changed, 
and  imposes  upon  them  by  a  lie.  Now  deception  and  falsehood  are  on 
other  occasions  bad,  and  then  only  are  they  of  use  when  they  are  em- 
ployed for  a  remedy  to  friends  that  are  afflicted  with  some  disease,  or  have 
contracted  some  vicious  habit,  or  are  mad,  or  whenercr  by  means  of  them 
we  elude  danjB^er  from  enemies.  But  no  vicious  or  insane  person  is  beloved 
by  God,  andhe  fears  nobody  so  as  to  have  need  of  deceit  to  escape  from 
danger*. 

The  Jews  give  their  reasons  on  the  one  side,  why  they  think  that  the 
Christ  has  not  yet  come ;  but  they  expect  that  he  will  arrive  hereafter :  the 
Jesuans  on  the  other  side  maintain  tliat  the  Son  of  God  has  already  come 
and  led  the  life  of  a  man.  The  Jews  say,  that  as  life  is  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  vices,  it  has  need  that  some  one  be  sent  by  God  to  punish  the 
wicked  and  rectify  every  thing  in  the  same  manner  as  was  formerly  done 
at  the  delu||^e ;  and  the  Jesuans  admit  all  this ;  because  they  have  added 
more  of  their  own  to  it.  The  overthrow  of  the  tower  of  Babel  is  a  tale 
like  that  of  the  deluge.  This  story  of  the  tower  is  nothing  but  the  fable 
of  the  sons  of  Aloeus  spoiit  by  Moses*s  clumsy  way  of  telling  it. 

The  destruction  •  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  is  the  fable  of  Phaeton 
bashed  up  f. 

In  addition  to  this  Jewish  trumpery,  the  Jesuans  must  needs  put  in 
some  of  their  own,  as  bow  that  the  Slon  of  God  has  alrea^v  come  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  sins  of  the  Jews,  and  as  how  on  account  of  their  hanging 
Jesus  on  a  gallows,  and  his  gulping  down  some  gall  by  mistake,  God 
was  put  in  a  passion. 

The  Jews  and  Jesuans  are  like  a  troop  of  bats  or  ants  issuing  out  of 
their  holes,  or  like  sanhedrims  of  frogs  croaking  in  a  marsh,  or  like  wonna 
collecting  in  assemblies,  in  their  native  mqd,  and  disputing  with  one 
another  about  which  of  them  is  most  defiled  with  sin,  and  saying  that 
God  indicates  and  foretells  to  them  every  thing  that  is  to  happen,  and  that 
he  relinquishes  the  case  of  the  whole  world, ^  and  of  the  heavenly  revolu- 
tions, and  of  the  widely  extended  earth,  that  he  may  devote  all  his  atten- 
tion to  the  ffovemment  of  them  alone,  that  be  is  perpetually  upon  trea^ 
with  them  by  means  of  diplomatists  sent  backwards  and  forwards.  And 
these  worms  say,  he  is  God  to  be  sure,  and  we  are  next  to  him,  and  we  are 
made  bv  him  in  all  nnpects  like  God,  all  things  are  subject  to  us,  the 
earth,  the  water,  the  air,  the  stara,  all  tbinn  are  created  on  our  account, 
that  they  may  be  subservient  to  our  use.  fiow,  since  some  of  us  sin,  God 
will  come  or  will  send  his  Son  to  consume  the  wicked,  and  the  rest  of  us 
will  enioy  eternal  life  with  him.  It  would  be  less  trying  to  patience,  that 
such  thinrs  should  be  said  by  worms  and  frogs,  than  by  the  Jews  and 
Jesuans  disputing  with  one  another.) 

The  Jews  are  Egyptians  who  have  left  their  original  country,  and  are 
not  remarkable  for  any  exploits,  nor  have  thev  been  held  in  esteem  for 
excellency  in  any  way,  nor  have  these  fiivountes  of  God  performed  any 
thing  memorable. 

Unlearned  Jews,  in  a  corner  of  Palestine,  who  had  never  heard  that 
Hesiod,  and  other  men  of  abilities  bad  treated  on  that  subject,  laid  their 
heads  together,  and  composed  an  incredible  and  badly-told  story  of  a 
certain  man,  formed  by  the  hands  of  God,  who  puffed  breath  up  the  man's 
nose,  and  concerning  a  woman  made  out  of  his  side,  and  certain  injunc- 
tions given  bv  God,  and  a  s&ake  that  was  their  enemy,  and  that  the  snake 
had  more  influence  with  them  than  God*s  precepts  had— an  old  woman's 
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may  inventioD,  for  it  cannot,  withoat  the  utmost  Impiety,  be  said  tbat 
God  was  weak  from  the  first,  and  that  he  had  no  authority  with  the  man 
who  was  formed  by  him.  So  God  blew  into  his  face,  and  the  man  became 
a  liTin?  soal.* 

Addto  these  fictions,  the  delnge  and  the  nonsensical  ark,  that  held 
every  thing  in  it,  and  the  dove  and  crow  that  were  sent  as  messengers, 
which  show  that  these  stories  were  altered  much  for  the  worse  from  that 
of  Deucalion,  and  made  it  ridiculous.  For  we  may  be  sure,  they  did  not 
suppose,  that  these  high  diddle-diddles  would  ever  attract  the  notice  of 
men  of  education,  but  must  have  intended  them  for  little  children.  Then 
there  are  the  tricks  of  the  mother  Rebecca,  and  the  comical  manner  in 
which  Jacob  acquired  property  at  Laban*s  expence,  and  how  God  made 
his  children  a  present  of  oonkies,  and  tups,  and  ewes,  and  camels.  And 
the  conduct  of  Lot's  daughters,  which  was  worse  than  the  Thyestean 
enormities.  Then  you  have  the  hatred  of  Esau  towards  Jacobrthe  inex- 
cusable jperpetration  by  Levi  and  Simeon,  in  the  affiiir  of  Sechem  ;  the 
selling  their  brother  Joseph  for  a  slave ;  their  imposition  upon  their  father 
Jacob,  who  had  no  suspicion  when  they  showed  nim  Josepn's  garment  of 
many  colours,  as  if  the  hardest  of  his  bones  could  have  been  all  eaten, 
bow  this  man,  so  grossly  imposed  upon,  lamented  his  son  as  if  dead, 
when,  in  the  mean  while,  he  was  a  slave  in  Egypt ;  then  the  tale  about 
the  dreams  of  Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker,  ancTthe  interpretation  of  them 
by  Joseph,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  deliverance  out  of  prison,  and  of 
his  promotion  to  the  second  situation  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 

The  more  moderate,  both  among  the  Jews  and  Jesuans  turn  all  these 
into  an  allegory,  showing  by  this  subterfuge,  that  they  are  ashamed  of 
them ;  but  they  will  not  admit  of  being  allegorized,  for  they  are  nothing 
but  silly  iables ;  but  the  allegories  that  nave  been  attempted  to  be  grouno- 
ed  on  them  are  still  more  despicable  than  the  fables  themselves,  and  even 
more  absurd  ;  and  jendeavours  have  been  employed  to  make  to  fit  together 
things  that  are  incapable  of  cohering. 

Would  it  not  be  ndiculous  in  man,  if  he  were  angry  with  the  Jews,  to 
slay  all  the  males  above  the  age  of  puberty,  and  set  fire  to  their  cities ; 
but  what  must  we  think  of  the  most  high  God,  if,  when  exasperated,  and 
moved  to  a  high  pitch  of  fury,  he  should  threaten  to  send  his  Son  to  suf- 
fer sncfa  punishments  as  the  Jesuans  speak  of? 


ON  CHRISTIANITY. 


What  good  has  the  Christian  religion  accomplished  for  the  world? 
One  ^usand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  have  now  passed 
anw,  and  how  small  a  portion  o(  mankind  are  Christians ! 

Whj,  when  Christ  came  into  the  world,  did  he  not  teach  men  those  arts 
and  sciences,  which  have  conferred  so  much  benefit  on  us  ?  Why,  if  he 
were  all  powerful  with  the  great  and  beneficial  Creator  of  the  universe, 
did  be  not  introduce  the  art  of  printing  and  of  making  paper,  that  all  his 
benevolent  acts  and  doctrines  should  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
'Oommissioiied  his  apostles  to  transcribe  them,  and  print  them  in  every 
^'^g^ULge  under  Heaven,  that  all  men  might  know  what  to  believe  and 
what  to  reject?  Or  why  not  have  formed  one  language  complete  in 
itself,  fit  for  the  whole  world  to  learn  and  to  speak,  appointed  teachers 
to^  proceed  through  every  nation  on  the  earth,  making  them  acquaint^ 
with  not  only  all  the  inventions  and  improvements  of  the  present  age, 
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bttt  all  which  ^ill  ever  be  inmited  ?  Why  did  he  not  teach  the  then 
generation  of  the  world,  the  use  of  steam,  of  oonstructinfi^  steam  yessols, 
tliat  all  his  apostles  mi^ht  have  traversed  the  globe,  and  l>y  showing  all 
mankind  miracles,  such  as  no  human  being  could  perform,  that  he  was  a 
being  of  another  world  ?  Why  did  he  not  teach  us  the  art  of  making 
gas,  the  art  of  navi^tion,  of  mechanics,  the  science  of  botany,  of  painting, 
of  sculpture,  of  stgncuUure  ? 

Whv  did  he  not  ?  Because  he  was  incapable  of  writing  his  own  name, 
incapable  of  writing  his  own  acts,  his  speeches,  his  doctrines,  hismirades, 
and,  therefore,  through  ignorance,  leaving  others  almost  as  ignorant  to  do 
that  which  he  himself  could  not  do !  and  even  his  much  vaunted  miracles, 
and  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  fall  very  far  short  of  those  which  are  every 
day  before  our  eyes. 

The  feeding  ten  thousand  men  with  five  barley  loaves  and  two  soudl 
fishes,  is  not  more  wonderful  than  that  barley  should  be  composed  of  dost. 
That  Aaron's  rod  should  be  changed  into  a  serpent,  is  not  more  wonderful 
than  that  a  liquid  should  be  converted  into  beings  possessed  of  Intel- 
ligence— that  animated  nature  should  be  changed  from  dust  into  vege- 
tables, and  from  vegetables  into  amimals  t  Let  tlie  Bible  be  no  longer 
revered  on  account  of  the  miracles  there  recorded,  the  fact  that  ^*  thousands 
of  animaloula  can  stand  on  (he  point  of  a  needle,"*  is  more  astonish- 
ing than  any  miracle  throughout  tne  whole  range  of  sacred  writings. 

liet  but  the  people,  let  but  the  reflecting  portion  of  mankind,  fully 
appreciate  the  wonders  displayed  by  the  microscope  and  the  telescope,  of 
which  Christ  was  utterly  ignorant ;  let  them  but  be  satisfied,  that  even 
before  our  owti  eyes,  greater  miracles  are  now  working  than  any  in  the 
Bible — those  of  more  use  to  os ;  then  will  the  whole  work  fall  into  for- 
getfulness,  all  but  the  two  grand  doctrines  of  ^^do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,"  and  "  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself"  these  are  well  worth  preserving;  well  would  it  liave  been  for 
mankind,  if  no  more  had  been  preserved. 


IMPROMPTU. 
Oil  Reading  Mr.  Taylor's  Satire  on  'WAe  blood  of  ChriH  being  generous 

wine.*' 

They  speak  incongruous,  nonsenee,  stuff; 

Of  wine  being  blood,  or  swipes, 
A  muleteer  would  be  their  friend. 

To  tan  Uieir  hides  with  stripes. 

He*d  teach  them  logic  more  to  heed, 

In  their  pursuits  through  life'; 
Their  Cranian  atmosphere  would  cleanse. 

So— end  the  vandal  strife.  '  P.  T. 
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EMANCIPATION,  CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT ; 
CORPOREAL  AND  MENTAL. 

Emancipation  of  every  kind  is  my  religious  futh,  as  to  a  remote 
future  state,  and  my  political  hope  for  the  speedy  present.    In  the 
clamour  for  emancipation  as  in  every  other  political  or  religions 
clamoar,  the  art  of  the  politician  should  consist  in  the  endeavour 
to  give  it  a  right  direction,  that  direction  which  shall  increase  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.    It  is  almost  superfluous  in  me  to  repeat 
that  I  am  an  advocate  for  every  kind  of  emancipation,  save  that 
from  the  restraint  of  good  morals  and  good  law^.    1  desire  to  see 
the  Roman  Catholic  emancipated,  not  only  from  the  shackles  of 
bad  Protestant  laws ;  but  from  the  shacklc»  of  his  worse  Catholic 
priesthood,  to  him  by  far  the  greater  tyranny,  by  far  the  most 
injurious  mancipation.    What  iiyury  he  sustains  from  bad  Protes- 
tant lawsis  butas  a  feather  in  his  scale  of  suffering ;  his  most  galling 
chains,  however  to  him  invisible,  are  the  chains  with  which  he  is 
boond  by  his  religion,  to  be  the  unhappy  man,  the  dissenting 
neighbour,  husband,  parent,  or  son,  the  wrangling  fanatic,  the 
slave  of  superstition,  most  industrious  in  his  idolatry^  and  most 
robbed  or  most  taxed  in  his  veneration  for  the  useless  religion  of 
*  his  fathers.    Emancipation  will  benefit  him  not,  until  it  reach 
this  point  and  dissipate  the  thraldom  of  his  mental  error,  by 
developing  to  him  the  physical  truths  by  which  he  is  every  where 
surrounded,  but  which  are  separated  from  .his  pesQeption  by  the 
dark,  coarse,  and  closely  woven  veil  of  hisrireligious  educatioit 
I  would  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  over  the  Cathol  ic ; 
hot  I  would  not  do  it  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Cobbett  seeks  to ' 
do  it,  1  would  not  justify  the  influence  of  the.  Catholic  over  the 
Frolestanrt;*!  Would  not  make  it  a  contention  for  ascendancy  or 
mperkmtyi;  but  seek  to  make  it  an  emancipation  of  the  English*' 
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man,  and  the  Irishman,  and  all  other  men,  from  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  religion.  On  the  subject  of  religion,  there  can- 
not possibly  be  social  or  domestic  peace,  until  we  reach  this 
more  complete  emancipation.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  religion, 
where  left  to  individual  consideration,  as  it  can  never  again  cease 
to  be,  to  be  dissenting  and  hostile,  to  create  bad  feeling,  to  jus-, 
tify  oppression  and  persecution,  and  hence  to  procure,  protect, 
and  preserve  bad  morals  and  bad  laws. 

The  new  excitement  in  Ireland,  arising  from  the  election  of 
Mr.  O'Connell,  as  the  representative  of  the  county  of  Clare,  pre- 
senting a  new  political  feature,  has  drawn  my  attention  to  this 
:  subject.  I  am  one  of  those  who  rejoice  at  the  election  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  thinking  that  it  roust  accelerate  the  general  enquiry 
that  is  to  lead  to  the  general  emancipation.  I  desire  to  see  Mr. 
O'Connell  seated,  speaking  and  voting  in  the  Hquse  of  Commons, 
and  even  if  the  oaths  were  enforced,  and  he  could  not  take  his 
seat  and  speak  and  vote  without  first  speaking  the  oaths,  I  would 
submit  to  him,  whether  there  be  not  a  means  of  mental  reserva- 
tion, since  these  offensive  oaths  are  not  sought  by  him,  but  forced 
upon  him,  by  which  he  may  pass  the  ordeal  and  preserve  his 
moral  and  his  religious  character.  The  great  obstacle  appears 
to  be  the  pronunciation,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
idolatrous  and  damnable.  Let  this  reasoning  be  applied  to  the 
offensive  terms :  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  certainly 
idolatrous,  as  is  every  other  religion,  under  the  consideration, 
'  that  it  is  an  object  of  veneration  and  attachment,  idolatry  mean- 
ing nothing  more,  etymologically ,  than  an  adhesion  to  something 
we  admire,  and  on  which  we  place  our  affections.  We  idolize  a 
woman,  we  idolize  a  friend,  in  the  very  same  sense  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  most  conscientiously  idolizes  his  religion.  In 
this  sense,  then,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  most  conscienti- 
ously idolatrous. 

It  is  asserted  to  be  damnable,  which,  in  more  common  phrase, 
means  condemnable.  It  is  condemnable,  in  the  eye  of  the  Pro- 
testant ;  not  condemnable,  in  the  eye  of  the  Catholic ;  therefore, 
the  admission,  that  it  is  condemnable  or  damnable,  is  not  an  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  maker  or  taker  of  the  oath,  that  he 
damns  or  condemns  it,  that  it  is  damnable  or  condemnatble  in  his 
view  ;  but,  the  true  admission,  that  it  is  damnable  or  condem- 
nable in  the  views  of  others.  He  is  not  called  upon  to  say,  I  hate 
damn,  and  condemn  the  Catholic  religion ;  but  to  admit  that 
others  hate,  damn  and  condemn  it.  The  question,  as  to  whether 
it  does  merit  that  hatred,  damnation,  or  oondemncition,  is  aliother 
question,  and  distinct  from  this  oath. 

.;  I  am  of  opinion,  that  offensive  oaths  may  be  thus  morally 
evaded,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  parties,  and  to  the  more 
speedy  abrogation  of  such  oaths.  I  have  resolved  that  they 
shall  never  become  an  impediment  to  any  of  my  purposes  ;  nor 
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will  I  ever  belie  my^ir  by  making'  them.  They  must  of  neces- 
sity have  an  allegt>rical  or  hidden  meanings  and  every  man  may 
and  oug-ht  to  interpret  them  as  best  suits  his  purpose,  always 
bearing  in  mind,  that  the  practice  of  oath-making  is  vicious,  not 
a  principle  to  be  properly  respected,  and  that  the  evasion  may  be 
morally  made. 

I  like  not  the  superstition  of  Ireland  ;  but  I  like  the  spirit  that 
now  animates  the  Irish  people  to  shake  oif  some  of  their  bonds. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  and  independience  is  the  same  every  where, 
it  wants  only,  to  make  it  useful,  the  proper  direction.  I  wish  for 
catholic  emancipation  from  protestant  power ;  because  I  am  of„ 
opinion,  that  such  an  emancipation  will  be  one  of  the  first  and 
best  steps  toward  the  decay  of  the  catholic  religion.  It  is  now 
strengthened  by  persecution.  I  desire  the  annihilation  as  well  as 
the  emancipation  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  political  experience 
teaches,  that  you  cannot  annihilate  nor  abate  the  spirit  of  a  reli- 
gicHi  byj^ersecution*  Therefore,  set  it  free,  that  we  may  the 
sooner  be  rid  of  it. 

We  are  all  of  a  mind,  when  we  are  free  from  superstition. 
There  is  then  a  bond  of  union.  In  this  city  of  Bristol,  I  am  now 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  an  emancipated  Catholic.  Such  an 
emancipation  as  this  gentleman  has  made  for  himself,  I  recom- 
mend to  every  other  Catholic.  I  see  here  a  family  without  reli- 
gion, and  I  see  in  that  family  every  thing  that  is  domestically  and 
socially  delightful.  I  find  here  the  best  of  morals  without  a 
particle  of  religion,  and  1  mark  all  the  sweet  affections  which 
make  a  harmony  of  human  nature.  Such  an  example,  this  one 
spechnen  of  the  practice  of  that  which  I  theoretically  put  forth 
in  doctrine,  is  enough  to  convince  me  that  I  am  right.  I  am  in  a 
family  of  intelligent  countenances,  where  superstition  has  never 
pat  its  baleful  stamp  mark,  and  where  there  is  no  mental  disease. 
It  is  delightful :  and  1  am  the  more  encouraged  to  persevere, 
where  1  have  persevered  without  encouragement.  Here  we 
have  no  idle  and  slavish  prayers,  no  religious  anguish  of  mind, 
nor  any  noisy  psalm-singing;  bi\it  we  have  instructive  conver- 
sations, moral  reflections  on  mankind,  and  cheerfulness  throughout 
the  day,  and  from  day  to  day,  steadily  pursuing  the  means  to  make 
each  passing  hour  pleasant.  Can  this  be  wrong  ?  Is  any  thing 
defective  herey  even  with  reference  to  future  state  1  I  think  not; 
and,  in  the  religious  view  of  the  question,  I  do  most  sincerely 
maintain^  that  good  morals,  without  that  which  is  commonly 
called  religion,  constitute  the  very  best  religion.  They  are  all 
that  is  good  in  the  religion  of  all  sects.  Revenge  not  injuries, 
says  Confucius ;  Forgive  thine  enemy,  says  the  New  Testament ; 
Give  hospitality  to  the  stranger,  says  the  Koran,  and  the  spirit  of 
A^a.  These  are  kindred  sentiments,  and  form  no  part  of  the 
superstition  of  mankind.  Without  the  garnish  of  the  moral  pre- 
cept^ religion  would  be  seen  by  mankind  as  a  dish  of  poison,  and 
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they  would  shrink  from  it ;  but  with  the  garnish^  it  is  still  a 
poison,  and  the  worse  for  being  gilded  with  the  moral  precept ; 
because,  the  more  durable  When  the  word  religion  shall  have 
its  foundation  in  good  morals,  aad  when  nought  but  moral  pre- 
cepts and  physical  truths  shall  be  deemed  to  make  a  part  of  it ; 
when  fable  and  fiction  shall  be  scouted  as  disgraceful  both  to  the 
teacher  and  the  receiver,  then  will  come  the  religion  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord^  that  is  to  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea. 

At  present,  what  is  religion  ?  Without  exception,  in  Europe 
and  America,  it  is  a  preaching  of  lies,  an  offence  to  nature,  and 
the  enemy  of  human  happiness.  It  is  an  order  of  subtle  and  sys* 
tematic  lying.  A  book  exists  which  is  called  the  Bible.  This 
book  is  not  understood,  other  than  in  its  moral  precepts,  either  by 
priests  or  people.  It  is  full  of  symbolical  language,  of  which  no 
man  living  retains  an  understanding,  and  because  it  is  unintel- 
ligible, it  is  called  the  word  of  God ;  because  the  man  of  this  day 
does  not  comprehend  its  phrases,  it  is  considered  a  superhuman 
production,  it  abounds  with  the  words  God  and  Gods,  which 
are  words  bidding  defiance  to  all  meaning  and  definition^  and 
every  man  is  left  to  be  the  guess-work-fabricator  of  his  own 
superstition ;  and  if  he  be  a  self-critic,  he  will  work  himself  out 
of  his  superstition.  Thus  a  system  of  religion  is  made  out  of  and 
perpetuated  upon  the  ignorance  of  mankind.  There  cannot  be  a 
sincerely  religious  and  sensible  man.  The  religion  of  every  man 
is  an  insult  to  the  experience  of  his  senses. 

For  instance : — ^The  Bible  says  the  sun  stood  still  upon  Mount 
OibeoQ^  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  Minds  awake  ta 
the  allegorical  system  of  the  ancients  would  not  dwell  upon  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  statement ;  but  would  seek  its  symbolical 
explanation :  the  more  rude  religionist  takes  it  to  be  literal,  in 
spite  of  the  physical  impossibilities  which  science  has  developed. 
The  Bishop  Watson  in  meeting  Mr.  Paine's  objection,  maintains 
a  literal  and  not  a  symbolical  meaning.  A  dissenting  preacher^ 
of  this  city,  of  the  name  of  Thorpe,  assuming  a  literal  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  lately  made  it  the  subject  of  a  sermon.  In  a  most 
presumptuous  tone,  he  stated,  that  the  '^  ignorant  sceptics"  ob- 
jected to  this  miracle,  on  the  ground  of  physical  impossibility ; 
but  he  would  have  them  know,  that  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  earth 
ceased  their  motions  ;  but  that  the  Almighty  God  reserved  the 
light  long  enough  for  his  servant  Joshua  to  accomplish  the  task 
assigned  to  him.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  jumping  to  this 
conclusion.  He  who  made  light,  or  day  and  night,  without 
the  sun,  could  be  supposed  to  bottle  up  a  sufficiency  of  light  for 
a  few  hours  of  over-work  in  the  godlike  business  of  human 
slaughter. 

A  Dr.  Ladd  has  proposed  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  a  new  trans- 
lation. He  would  have  it  thus: — "  And  Joshua  spake  to  Aleim» 
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llie  day  which  Aleim  delivered  up  the  Amorites  to  Israel,  ^  Sun  ! 
be  thou  sileot  upon  Gibeon,.  and  thou  O  Moon  !  in  the  yale  of 
Ajalon !'  And  the  Sun  was  silent  and  the  Moon  stayed^  after 
the  people  were  avenged  of  their  enemies.  Shall  not  this  be 
written  in  the  book  of  Jasher,  that  the  Sun  was  silent  (t.  e.  (Uto- 
niahed)  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hastened  not  during  a  whole 
day." 

Sampson  Arnold  Mackey  furnishes  a  symbolically  astronomical 
solution  of  this  knotty  point,  in  his  analization  of  the  Jewish 
writings,  in  endeavouring  to.  shew,  that  the  polar  motions  of  the 
earth  would  occasionally  present  the  Sun  and  Moon  to  the  people 
of  some  parts  of  Asia,  without  a  setting  for  many  days.  How 
much  more  plausible  is  such  a  solution  to  this  difficulty,  compared 
with  the  still  greater  difficulty  which  the  preacher  Thorpe 
assumes,  of  separating  the  property  of  light  from  the  Sun  ?  But 
all  this  is  only  a  showing-up  of  the  miserable  sermons,  the 
wretched  religious  lyings,  by  which  mankind  are  amused,  de- 
ceived, ttnd  robbed ;  for  dearly  do  they  pay  for  this  imposition  of 
lies  upon  them. 

Religion  is  now  the  chief  disgrace  of  mankind.  Religious 
dobs  are  every  where  generating  and  generated  for  the  most 
absurd  purposes,  indicating  that  it  is  alike  a  matter  of  hard  work 
for  God  and  his  people  to  christianize  mankind :  and  nowhere 
will  either  God  or  his  dissenting  people  allow  free  discussion 
upon  their  proceedings.  A  very  scandalous  scene  passed  in  this 
city  last  week.  A  religious  meeting  was  announced  for  the 
gathering  of  money  to  send  the  Bible  among  the  Catholic  but 
not  Christian  Irish.  This,  I  believe,  is  called  the  Hibernian 
Mission,  or  Reformation  Society,  or  a  society  for  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  Ireland  !  What  a  compliment  to  Ire- 
land and  its  fifteen  hundred  years  of  Christianity,  that  it  now 
wants  the  reformation  and  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
the  evangelists  of  England!  When  is  Christianity  to  be  effi- 
cacious in  its  operation,  if  it  has  not  begun  in  fifteen  hundred 
years,  or  if,  like  many  other  drugs  and  perfumes,  it  loses  its 
virtue  by  exposure  to  the  common  atmosphere ;  if  it  ceases  to  be 
efficacious,  if  it  cannot  preserve  itself,  and  if  its  good  requires  a 
perpetual  taxation  for  its  support?  Never!  never  can  such  a 
religion  be  useful  to  mankind ! 

The  Bristol  Evangelists  wanted  to  meet  foir  the  purpose  of  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  Ireland,  but  there  happened 
to  be  some  Irishmen  in  Bristol,  who  thought  that  Ireland  did 
not  want  such  assistance,  and  that  they  might  return  the  com- 
pliment, by  offering  a  little  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  the 
Evangelists  of  Bristol.  A  claim  on  the  part  of  Ireland  to  be 
heard,  was  made  by  a  Reverend  Mr.  Edge  worth,  but  he  was 
told  that  the  meeting  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
Ireland  was  a  private  meeting,  that  it  met  to  go  through  ite 
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business  of  reading  a  report  of  the  past^  and  of  taking  new  sub- 
scriptions for  the  present  and  future,  and  that*  discussion  was  not 
expected,  nor  to  be  allowed.  Remonstrance  was  in  Tain.  The 
Evangelists  said,  "  let  us  get  our  money  and  do  our  business  £rst, 
and  we  will  leave  you  the  room,  (the  assembly-room  in  Princes- 
street)  in  which  you  may  talk  as  much  as  you  please  afterward.'' 
This  was  enforced,  and  not  a  single  reason  'were  the  Irish 
gentlemen  allowed  to  show  why  such  subscriptions  should  not 
be  made ;  thus  evincing-that  all  these  Evangelical  societies  are 
mere  money  clubs,  by  which  a  few  persons  find  profitable  em- 
ployment, and  from  which  there  is  no  return  to  the  subscribers. 
There  is  more  taxation  and  robbery  in  the  name  of  God  and 
religion,  than  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  his  laws,  or  than  is 
practised  by  professed  thieves  in  addition.  Religion !  thou  art 
the  chief  pander  to  human.vices,  and  consequently  the  bane  of 
society. 

After  the  business  of  the  society  had  been  carried  through,  a 
very  partial  discussion  was  allowed,  and  a  Captain  Jenkinson,  a 
somewhat  ominous  name,  placed  in  the  chair.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Edgeworih  concluded  his  speech  with  the  following  fine 
piece  of  satire  on  their  proceedings,  in  the  form  of  a  proposition 
for  a  resolution:— "That,  as  it  appears  that  the  Reformation 
Society  is  not  yet  in  possession  of  any  specific  substitute  for  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  a  committee,  consisting  of  all  the 
ministers  of  the  various'  Christian  denominations  in  the  city  of 
Bristol,  be  forthwith  formed,  and  be  instructed  by  this  public 
meeting,  to  extract  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  code  of  doctrines, 
which  code,  when  approved  of  by  another  public  meeting,  shall 
be  ofiered  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  with  an  earnest  request  that 
they  take  it  in  exchange  for  the  errors  of  Popery."  This  was 
good,  unanswerable,  and  of  course  rejected. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  beginning  to  show  a  disposition  to 
hold  discussions  with  the  Protestants,  and,  most  assuredly  they 
have  the  best  of  the  argument.  This  the  Protestants  begin  to 
feel,  and  shrink  from  a  discussion  wHh  the  Catholics.  Neither 
of  the  sects  will  bear  discussion  with  the  Deists  or  Physitheists, 
and  we  proudly  and  humbly  tell  them,  that  they  cannot  settle 
their  differences,  until  they  jointly  emancipate  themselves,  and 
come  out.  of  the  superstition  in  which  they  are  entangled,  to  see 
with  the  light  of  physics,  to  be  religious  in  good  morals,  and  to 
unite  in  the  generation  and  propagation  of  the  common  welfare 
of  mankind. 

Richard  Carlilb. 

Bristol,  July  15,  1828.— St  Swithin's  day,  with  rain.  Oh  dear  ! 
for  my  next  forty  day's  tour !  Why  do  not  the  Catholics  pray  to 
St.  Swithin  for  the  better  management  of  the  weather  at  this 
season  of  harvest. 
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THE  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  PREFACE  TO  THE  (EDIPUS 
JUDAlbUS,  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  by  those,  who  may  chance  to  see  this  volame* 
why  its  aathor  has  caused  a  book  to  be  printed,  which  he  yet  does  not 
choose  to  publish.  When,  however*  it  is  considered,  that  I  have  treated 
chiefly  of  things  deemed  sacred,  and  that  there  is  considerable  novelty  in 
some  of  my  opinions,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  easily  pardoned,  if  I  confine 
the  distribution  of  the  copies  of  this  work  to  a  narrow  circle. 

I  pretend,  that  the  ancient  Jews,  like  other  nations  of  antiautty,  had 
their  esoteric  and  their  exoteric  doctrines.  They  concealed  the  former 
under  innumerable  types  and  symbols,  the  meaning  of  which  is  generally 
unknown  amonff  then:  descendants.  It  is  the  ODJect  of  my  Dook,  to 
explain  the  hidJen''  sense  of  many  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; 
bat  as  Christians  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  satisfied  with  the  literal  sense, 
as  never  to  look  for  any  other,  except  when  it  is  thought  that  some  allusion 
is  made  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  I  feel  myself  unwilling  to  publish  any 
explanations  of  the  original  text,  which  may  not  coincide  with  those 
notions  concerning  its  meaning,  which  are  most  commonly  received ; 
besides,  there  may  be  passages  in  this  volume,  which  are  capable  of 
alarming  the  timid,  and  of  provoking  the  prejudiced.  Ignorance  bears 
ill  bein^  told,  that  it  has  much  to  learn ;  and  to  instruct  pride  is  to 
afiront  it. 

The  Old  Testament  is  a  book  which  wc  have  all  read  in  our  childhood, 
when  reason  proposes  no  doubts,  and  when  judgment  is  too  feeble  to 
decide  for  Itself.  But  its  early  associations  are  general! y^  the  strongest  in 
the  human  mind,  and  what  we  have  been  taught  to  credit  as  children,  we 
are  seldom  disposed  to  question  as  men.  Called  away  from  speculative 
ioquiries  by  the  common  business  of  life,  men  in  general  possess  neither 
the  inclination,  nor  the  leisure,  to  examine  iphat  they  believe,  or  wh^  they 
believe.  A  powerful  prejudice  remains  in  the  mind— ensures  conviction 
without  the  trouble  of  thinking — and  repels  doubt  without  the  aid  or 
aatliority  of  reason.  The  multitude,  then,'  is  not  very  likely  to  applaud 
an  author,  who  calls  upon  it'  to  consider  what  it  had  hitherto  neglected, 
and  to  stop  where  it  has  oeen  accustoafSd  to  pass  on.  It  ma^also  uappen, 
tiat  there  is  a  learned  and  a  formidable  body,  which,  having  given  its 
general  sanction  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
may  be  offended  at  tlie  presumption  of  an  unhallowed  layman,  who 
ventures  to  hold,  that  the  language  of  those  scriptures  is  often  symbolical 
and  allegorical,  even  in  passages  which  both  the  Church  and  the 
Synagogue  consider  as  containing  nothing  else  than  a  plain  statement  of 
£u;ts.  A  writer  who  had  sufficient  boldness  to  encounter  such  obstacles, 
and  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public,  would  only  expose  himself  to  the 
invectives  of  offended  bigotry,  and  to  the  misrepresentations  of  interested 
malice.  The  press  would  be  made  to  ring  with  declamations  aj^inst  him» 
and  neither  learning,  nor  argument,  nor  reason,  nor  moderation,  on  his 
side,  would  protect  him  from  the  literary  assassination  which  awaite4 
him.  In  vain  would  he  put  on  the  heaven-tempered  panoply  of  trutbl  . 
The  weapons  which  could   neither  pierce  his  ouckler,  nor  break  his 

noe,  might  be  made  to  pass  with  envenomed  points  through  the  joints 
is  armour.  Every  trivial  eritor  which  he  might  commit,  would  be 
magnified  into  a  flagrant  fault,  and  every  insignificant  mistake  into  which 
he  might  fall,  would  be  represented  by  the  bigoted,  or  t)y  the  hireling 
critics  of  the  day,  as  an  ignorant,  or  as  a  perverse  deviation  from  the 
truth. 
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Under  these  circamstancc*,  I  feel  little  inclination  to  make  nnr  opiniotf* 
too  publicly  known.  It  may  be  booed,  bowever,  that  reason  and  libenaity 
will  soon  again  be  progressive  in  their  march,  and  that  men  will  cease  to^ 
think  that  religion  can  be  really  at  war  with  philosophy.  When  we  hear 
the  timid  sons  of  saperstition  calling  to  each  other  to  rally  round  the 
altar,  we  may  well  blush  for  human  weakness.  The  altar,  of  which  the 
basis  is  established  by  reason,  and  which  is  supported  by  truth  and  nature, 
can  never  be  overthrown.  It  is  before  that  altar  that  I  kneel,  and  that 
I  adore  the  God,  whom  philosophy  has  taught  roe  to  consider  as  the 
infinite  and  eternal  mind,  that  formed  and  that  sustains,  the  fair  order  of 
nature,  and  that  created  and  preserves  the  universal  system. 

To  a  small  circle  I  think  myself  at  liberty  to  observe,  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  Christian  readers  of  the  Old  Testament  generally  choose  to 
understand  it,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  little  singular.  While  the  Deity  is 
represented  with  human  passions,  and  those  none  of.  Ac  best— while  be  is 
described  as  a  quarrelsome,  jealous,  and  vindictive  being—while  he  is 
shown  to  be  continually  changing  his  plans  for  the  moral  government  of 
the  world— and  while  he  is  depicted  as  a  material  and  local  God,  who 
dwelt  in  a  box  made  of  Shittim  wood,  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  they 
abide  by  the  literal  interpretation.  They  see  no  allegory  m  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis,  nor  doubt,  that  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  human 
race  is  doomed  to  suffer  eternal  torments,  because  our  first  parents  ate  an 
apple,  after  having  been  tempted  by  a  talking  serpent.  They  find  it 
quite  simple,  that  the  triune  Jehovah  should  dine  on  veal  cutlets  at 
Abraham's  Uble;  nor  are  they  at  all  surprised  that  the  God  of  the 
Universe  should  pay  a  visit  to  Ezekiel,  in  order  to  settle  with  the  prophet, 
whether  he  should  bake  his  bread  with  human  dung,  or  with  cow  s  dung. 
In  these  examples  the  Christian  readers  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  under- 
stand no  allegory.  They  believe  the  facts  to  have  happened  literally  as 
they  are  stated,  and  neither  suspect,  nor  allow,  that  the  language  of  the 
sacred  writers  upon  such  occasions,  may  be  entirely  figurative.  Very 
different  is  their  mode  of  interpreting  these  same  scrintures,  when  they 
think  there  is  any  allusion  made  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Then  they 
abandon  the  literal  sense  without  scruple,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be 
thouffht,  without  consideration.  The  Rabbins  learn  with  astonishment, 
that  tne  song  of  Solomon,  for  example,  is  a  mere  allegory,  which  represents 
the  love  of  Jesus  for  his  church,  and  that  the  lady,  whose  navel  was  like 
a  round  goblet,  not  wanting  liquor— whose  belly  was  like  a  heap  of 
wlieat,  set  about  with  lilies— whose  nose  was  as  the  tower  of  Lebanon, 
which  looketh  towards  Damascus— and  who  promised  to  her  well-beloved, 
that  he  should  lie  all  night  betwixt  her  breasU,  was  not  Solomon's 
mistress,  but  the  church,  the  spiritual  spouse  of  Christ. 

fiut  sinc^  the  Christians  do  admit  allegory — since  they  even  contend 
that  the  Old  Testament  abounds  with  figurative  and  symbolical  language,^ 
descriptive  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah;  why  will  they  so  strenuously 
insist  upon  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  text  in  other  examples  ?  Be 
their  decision  what  it  may,  the  Theist  is  bound  to  Tindicate  the  majesty  of 
the  Deity. 

Cicero  has  said,  that  it  is  easier  to  tell  what  God  is  not,  than  what  he  • 
is.  Now  every  Theist  is  surely  prepared  to  say,  that  the  Deity  is  neither 
unjust,  nor  cruel,  nor  liable,  in  any  manner,  to  the  frailties  of  human 
nature.  Is  impossible  for  the  literal  interpreter  of  the  Hebrew  Seriptures, 
to  aver  this  of  Jehovah  ?  «•  The  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,** 
was  it  just  then  to  afflict  Effypt  with  so  many  calamities  on  account  of 
Pharaoh's  obstinacy  ?  The  destruction  of  the  seven  nations,  ordained  itf 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  appears  to  be  utterly  irreconcileable 
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dtlif r  tQ.  justice  or  to  inerc}r.  Tbeir  crime  was  idolatry,  but  this  was 
tiie  crime  of  all  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  the 
senn  nations  seem  to  have  merited  so  terrible  a  fate  less  than  the 
Egyptians,  who  beheld  all  the  miracles  performed  by  Jehovah,  and  who 
yet  continued  to  worship  the  Gods  ot  their  country.  But  we  cannot 
wonder  at  these  things,  since  the  passions  of  an^er  and  jealousy,  and  the 
htimg  of  repentance  or  regret,  which  are  human  infirmities,  are  frequently 
attributed  to  the  God  of  the  Hebreivs. 

It  there  a  mind  capable  of  forming  just  notions  of  the  Deity,  that  can 
believe  any  testimony  which  records  that  the  divine,  infinite,  and  eternal 
Being  is  affected  by  accident,  or  is  subject  to  passion  ?  It  is  impossible 
for  the  Tbeist  to  aamit,  that  anything  is  more  powerful  than  God,  and, 
tberefore,  he  cannot  allow  that  God  can  ever  be  in  a  state  of  passion,  for 

rion  must  alwajrs  be  the  efiect  of  action,  and  of  action  which  cannot 
resisted.  Passion  is  sufferance,  and  no  being  suffers  of  its  own 
accord.  If  Anything  could  put  the  divine  mind  into  a  state  of  passion, 
that  thing  would  act  independently  and  in  spite  of  God.  Hoboes  has 
aid  that  passion  is  power.  He  should  rather  have  held  that  it  proves 
power,  for  it  is  the  effect  of  power. 

From  this  yiew  of  the  subject  then,  I  am  not  afraid  to  state,  that,  if  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  were  really  in^ired,  they  must  be  supposed 
to  have  spoken  figuratively  on  all  those  occasions,  when  they  have  ascribed 
homan  passions  to  the  Supreme  Being.  It  may  be  objected  to  me,  that 
as  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  little  else  than  the  histories  of 
squabblinrs  and  bickerings  between  Jehovah  and  his  people,  we  might 
come  in  this  way  to  allegoric  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament.  I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  1  would  rather  belieye  the 
whole  to  be  an  allegory,  than  think  for  a  moment  that  infinite  wisdom, 
ooaM  ever  waver  in  its  judgments,  could  ever  oe  disturbed  by  anger,  or 
could  at  any  time  repent  of  what  it  had  ordained. 

These  are  opinions  which  I  have  no  wish  of  promulgating  to  the  mob ; 
but  I  call  upon  the  Theist,  who  has  contemplated  the  universe  as  the 
work  of  intelligence,  to  consider  whether  the  Old  Testament,  if  literally 
interpreted,  present  him  with  such  exalted  notions  of  the  Deity,  as  natural 
reli(|rion  is  itself  capable  of  inspiring.  I  must  acknowledge,  that  the 
Jewish  scriptures,  thus  understood,  appear  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  all 
tme  theology,.  It  is  monstrous  to  be  told,  if  the  sense  be  taken  literally, 
that  the  infinite  mind  showed  its  back  parts  to  Moses.  I  read  with  pain, 
if  there  be  no  allegory,  that  the  God  of  nature  revealed  himself  to  Jacob, 
in  order  that  that  Hebrew  shepherd  sbonld  make  a  journey  to  Bethel — 
that  this  same  keeper  of  kine  and  sheep,  aher  having  wrestled  with  a  man 
all  night,  boasted  in  the  morning  that  he  had  seen  God,  and  that  the 
Lord  of  the  universe  showed  himself  in  a  vision  to  Jacob,  standing  upon 
theiop  of  a  ladder.  Then  what  are  those  things  upon  the  ladder,  which 
our  painters  represent  with  chubby  cheeks,  with  wings  at  their  shoulders, 
and  with  long  petticoats  ?  If  Jacob  saw  all  these  things  in  a  dream,  it 
must  be  evident  that  he  was  dreaming  indeed.  Ami  really  to  believe  in 
the  esistence  of  such  singular  oonyersations  as  are  said  in  the  book  of 
Job  to  have  taken  place  &tween  God  and  the  Devil  ?  **  Skin  for  skin," 
said  Satan  to  Jehovah.  The  expression  is  not  very  elegant,  and  it  does 
not  sound  very  spiritual.  The  story  of  Jonah  in  the  fish*8  belly,  if  it  bo 
DOtallegoricaf,  is  a  most  surprising  onc»  and  the  whole  must  oe  a  little 
jmxaling  to  the  natural  historian. 

We  are  told  in  one  of  the  Psalms,  tliat  God  rode  upon  u  cherub;  but 
we  learn  from  Ezekiel,  that  a  cherub  was  a  strange  creature  with  four 
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The  Deist  enters  Into  the  controTersy  under  considerable  disadTAntageSf 
for  the  necessity  for  proving  the  existence  of  his  deity,  is  a  proof  that  no 
ancb  deity  exists,  or  at  least  thathe  is  utterly  regardless  of  our  belief  in  him** 

We  can  reason  only  from  what  ve  know.  The  world  in  which  we  all 
live  is  the  same  world ;  our  knowledge  of  it  is  the  same.  We  are  conscious 
of  the  powers  which  aglute  and  change  it ;  and  we  call  them  the  powers  of 
nature.  These  powers  of  nature— are  they,  or  are  they  not,  the  power  of 
God?— Tell  me,  if  they  are,  ought  you  not  to  give  up  your  exotic  god,  and 
become  an  Atheist?  If  they  are  not,  yeu  must  allow  them  to  be  independent 
of  him  and  greater  than  he ;  and  your  god  ceases. 

We  know  jof  no  power  but  the  powers  of  nature.  Do  you  say  that  god  is 
a  power  prior  and  superior  to  these  powers?  That  is  to  say  what  you  do 
not  know,  to  talk  at  hazard.  Every  thing  is  now  produced  by  natural  causes. 
Does  it  then  require  more  and  older  power  to  produce  things,  than  that  which 
enters  into  their  production  ? 

You  allow  that  every  thing  is  now  produced  naturally,  but  talk  of  the  chain 
of  causes  and  etfects,  and  thus,  by  natural  means,  would  bring  me  to  a  period 
when  ^1'  things  were  produced  unnaturally— by  miracles.  Where  is  the 
proof  of  all  these  miracles.  Can  it  be  deduced  from  the  design  which  you 
suppose  to  exist  in  nature  ? 

The  fables  of  antiquity  are  gathering  uround  our  argument.  The  idol  is 
Indeed  taken  from  the  temples,  but  its  form  still  remains  in  our  minds.  The 
great  majority  of  men  are  yet  anthropomorphites.  As  the  word  god  loses  its  • 
connexion  with  the  animal  form,  all  idea  of  him  vanishes.  We  have  indeed 
the  word  still,  but  it  is  a  sound  without  meaning,' convertible  into  one  or 
two  other  sounds,  which  are  also  without  meaning. 

Yet  let  us  consider  the  argument  drawn  from  design^  It  is  thus  summed 
up  by  Paley,  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  on  the  Personality  of  the  Deity:— 

**  Upon  the  whole,  after  all  the  schemes  and  struggles  of  a  reluctant  phi- 
losophy, the  necessary  resort  is  to  a  deity.  The  marks  qf  design  are  too 
strong  to  be  gotten  over.  Design  must  have  had  a  designer,  that  designer 
must  have  been  a  person,  that  person  is  God  1" 

Let  us  examine  the  nature  and  origin  of  design^ — any  instance  of  it  will 
serve  our  purpose.  It  is  my  design  to  begin  my  next  sentence  with  the  word 
philosophy.  Philosophy  vriU  overcome  sophism.  Here,  in  the  first  place, 
I  had  been  taught  that  ihe  word  philosophy  would  convey  a  certain  idea, 
and  to.  convey  this  idea  formed  a  part  of  my  design.  I  had  seen  others  make 
and  join  the  letters  which  composed  it,  and  by  imitating  them  had  learned  to 
write  the  word.  But  as  the  word  and  manner  of  writing  has  not  always  been 
taught,  some  one  must  have  diacovered  that  they  were  adapted  to  express 
the  idea.  And  by  imitating  this  discovered  manner  of  expression,  it  was 
con^nued  in  the  world. 

The  same  kind  of  argument  holds  in  every  case.— Design,  as  Paley  also 
says,  is  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end.    The  natural  fitness  of  the  means 

*  I  use  the  personal  |ironoun  in  accordance  with  custom  and  the  habits  of 
readers ;  otherwise  it  is  obviously  absurd  in  demonstrative  reasoning,  to 
make  a  aexual  distinction  where  no  such  distinction  exists.  To  speak  of 
deity  as  we  would  speak  of  a  man  or  of  a  male  brute,  can  only  confuse  our 
ideas. 
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and  the  maimer  of  adapting  them  most  first  be  discovered  s  and  when  th^ 
effect  had  once  resulted  in  its  discovery,  imitation  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
wa  brought  about  wonld  l>e  sufBclent  to  secure  H  again.  Now  upon  any 
hypothesis,  the  deity  could  neither  discover  nor  imitate ;  contequenily  he 
eoBid  not  design. 

If  yott  persist  in  saying  that  he  did  design,  without  either  discovery  or 
imitation,  in  a  way  in  which  designing  was  never  done,  give  some  unintel- 
ligible name  to  your  incomprehensible  notion,  but  do  not  call  it  design, 
which  is  a  thing  known  and  comprehended. 

The  coineidences  which  obtain  between  the  worlcs  of  nature  and  of  art,  and 
froitf  which  design  is  inferred  in  nature,  are  necessary  consequences  of  the 
lifflited  properties  of  matter.  There  are  only  a  certain  number  of  ways  la' 
which  an  effect  can  be  produced.  As  the  materials  are  similar,  and  all  roe- 
ehanieal  power  is  the  same  in  icind,  (varying  only  in  quantity,)  similar 
effects  must  often  be  produced  in  a  similar  manner,  whether, the  powers  of 
Bitoreor  of  man  are  exerted  in  their  production.  The  same  law  by  which 
a  rock  rolls  down  a  mountain,  hurries  any  weight  jdown  an  artificial  declivity 
—the  inclined  surface  is  in  both  places.  From  more  complieated  coinci- 
deaoes,  design  has-been  inferred,  but  the  coincidences  are  not  more  compli- 
cated or  Dumerons  than  must  have  resulted  from  the  similar  situations  and 
properties  of  matter.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  nature  is  the  great  ori- 
ginal ;  man,  the  feeble  copyist. 

Let  Ds  examine  this,  the  main  argument  of  natural  theology,  a  little  fur- 
ther-^'' Design  must  have  had  a  designer,  that  designer  must  have  been  a 
person.*'  If  the  word  person  has  any  meaning,  it  must  mean  something  like 
a  human  animal.  '*  That  person  must  be  a  Ood.**  Of  course,  omnipresent, 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  infinitely  good,  and  perfectly  happy. 

Here  we  are  to  find  design  which  is  produced  by  want,  coexisting  with 
eternal  happiness  ;  personality,  which  is  bounded  aninial  form,  combined 
with  omnipresence,  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  infinite  goodness,  con- 
sistent with  the  production  of  unbounded  evil  and  ignorance. 

The  personality  forms  a  striking  objection,  but  the  difilculty  is  not  dimi- 
nished by  rejecting  it,  and  substituting  the  negation  which  is  called  spiritu- 
ality, by  alBrming  as  the  church  does,  that  *'  God  is  a  spirit,  without  body 
or  parts.*'  Is  power  ever  found  existing  without  matter,  or  can  anything 
hut  matter  act  on  matter?  Here  you  take  away  every  part  of  entity,  and 
then  want  the  being  to  remain. 

And  for  what  purpose  should  men  Involve  their  minds  in  these  absurdities  7 
The  belief  in  a  feeling  deity  can  be  no  |rue  eonsolatlon  to  the  wretched  ;  for 
his  omniscience  a<id  perfect  happiness  could  never  know  or  feel  pain ;  and  the 
existence  of  otII  would  be  an  irrefragable  proof  of  his  weakness  or  his 
wickedness.  Our  feelings  contradict  all  that  can  be  said  of  infinite  good- 
ness. Good  is  that  which  produces  good:  the  maker  could  be  no  better 
than  the  world  which  he  had  made.  But  men  are  frightened  at  their  own 
phantasy,  and  dare  not  teli  him  <*  that  his  evil  is  not  good." 

In  society  this  belief  is  the  great  support  of  all  tyranny.  Were  It  not  for 
their  Almighty  spiritual  ally,  kings  and  rulers  must  govern  by  the  will,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  greater  number.  As  it  is,  they  have  managed  to  deprive 
the  greater  number  of  all  efficient  will.    If  there  be  a  god,  then  *<  the  powers 
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that  be  are  ordained  of  Ood,"  whether  tlie  god  speak  or  be  sHent.  "  And 
who  shall  resist  the  ordinances  of  God?** 

The  belief  in  an  animated  deity  Is  adverse  to  knowledge,  and  far  worse  than 
useless  in  philosophy.  It  substitutes  sound  for  sense,  palsies  the  mind  with 
pious  fear,  and  opposes  all  improvement.  To  discover  the  natural  cause  of 
a  phenomenon  is  to  supplant  this  deity  in  his  dominion.  The  word  God  has 
been  a  eharm,  a  spell  for  the  vul^r ;  a  salvo  for  the  Ignorance  of  those  who 
would  be  thought  learned.  When  they  did  not  know  how  anything  was  done, 
they  would  say  God  did  it.  Yet  there  Is  no  more  sense  in  this  sacred  word 
df  the  English,  GOD,  than  there  is  in  the  sacred  word  of  the  Hindoos,  AUM, 
•r  in  aiiy  other  sacred  and  senseless  monosyllable. 

But  It  is  most  encouraging  to  observe  the  decline  of  this  great  and  parent 
superstition.  In  the  early  ages  of  society,  every  thing  was  a  god.  I'lie 
Egyptians  were  first  and  most  liberal  in  bestowing  divinity,  so  that  beasts 
were  worshiped,  and  many  of  tlieir  gods,  as  Juvenal  tells  us,  grew  In  their 
gardens.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  succeeded  in  power  to  the  **  mother 
of  nations  and  nurse  of  gods,'*  rejected  their  brute  and  vegetable  deities, 
deifying  only  the  powers  of  nature,  and  passions  of  humanity.  These  super* 
stitions  have  passed  away.  The  Egyptians  eat  pot*herbs  without  remorse, 
and  the  divinities  of  Europe  have  perished  or  been  changed  for  others,  till 
only  two  or  three  (or  as  some  say,  only  one)  remain.  What  is  there  In  the 
surviving  superstition,  or  in  its  mutilated  relies,  that  is  more  enduring  7  Car 
prejudices  are  not  stronger  than  thone  which  have  died,  our  deities  are  less 
useful.  Philosophy,  which  is  perdition  to  these  powers  of  ignorance,  is 
dally  gaining  strength  from  her  struggles. »  The  Newtonian,  who  does  not 
concern  himself  about  the  miracles  which  men  hnve  always  worked  so  easil3% 
has  no  need  of  a  deity  but  once,  to  set  the  world  in  order  and  send  it  on 
its  way.  With  a  more  improved  philosophy,  this  miracle  may  be  found  un- 
necessary. 

Delivered  from  insane  fear  and  unnatural  domination,  man  will  be  the 
greatest  and  best  being  he  din  conceive :  he  will  become  the  god  of  his  own 
world.  O.  H. 


IMPROMPTU 

On  the  Speech  qf  Air.  Lec/te  Foster,  um  reported  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

of  July  9,  182S. 

LoQiciAKs  are  pnazled,  they  cannot  conceive 
•    How  God  men  deny,  yet  can  in  him  believe ; 
To  optics  like  Foster's  *tis  perfectly  clear. 
And  why  it  is  so,  may  be  soon  made  appear : 
The  Christian  arithmetic  taugh  in  the  schools. 
Lays  down  for  its  painls  the  folio  wing  rules ; 
That  three  gods  are  one  god,  and  ome  god  is  three. 
Unchangeably  changeable,  firm  deity.  J^ 

Then  (call  ase  not  Impious,  or.sfldly  profane) 
Is  no  god  and  one  god,  exactly  the  same. 

A  Comical  Christian. 
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WHO  GOES  TO  HELL  ? 

(From  the  New  York  CorrespondenL) 
It  is  snpposed  that  there  are  at  this  time  on  the  earth  10  million  Jews,  170 
ditto  nominal  ChrlstiaQS,  140  ditto  Mahometans,  480  ditto  Pagans,  making 
in  ill  800  millions  of  souls,  all  of  which  must  pass  from  time  to  eternity, 
in  the  oovrse  of  at  least  a  century,  and  something  lllie  the  same  number, 
or  perhaps  less,  have  passed  on  in  like  manner  for  many  centuries  past,  and 
a  DDinber  equally  great,  if  not  greater,  will  so  continue  to  pass  on,  till  time 
shall  be  no  more.  The  great  question  which  all  the  world  cannot  solve, 
and  which  has  caused  so  much  uneasy  commotion,  is — whence  came  they, 
whither  bound,  and  tp  what  final  end?  Now,  sir,  who,  of  all  the  wiseaerei 
in  the  world,  and  this  highly  gifted  town — women  and  all,  who  profess  to 
ksow  all  things,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  as  also  in  hell,  can  tell  how 
may  of  the  hiima«  family  have,  from  the  creation  up  to  the  present  time, 
passed  throagb  this,  on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  eternal  world ;  and  what 
diiposition  Almighty  God  has  made  of  them  ?  The  drops  of  water  in  the 
sea,  and  grains  oi  sand  on  Its  shores,  would  bear  no  comparison  with  their 
aanbers  ;  yet  it  is  no  less  true,  that  they  have  lived,  died,  and  have  gone 
--God  only  knows  where.  If  the  doctrine  of  partial  salvation,  as  taught 
by  the  ortiiodox  of  the  present  and  past  ages,  be  true,  what  portion  of 
the  afore  named  800  millions  of  souls  may  we  conclude  go  to  heaven  in  the 
eoerie  of  a  century,  (albeit  the  present,)  and  what  portion  are  consigned  by  the 
Slowed  sanction  of  orthodoxy  to  the  torments  of  a  never  ending  hell  7  Dees 
one  half  of  those  pious  souls,  whose  faces  outvie  the  elongation  of  the  Pha*- 
risees,  escape  this  hell,  by  means  of  thehr  own  goodness  and  piety,  when 
tried  by  the  square  of  their  own  doctrine?  Any  one  acquainted  with  their 
doctrines  will  readily  join  me  in  saying,  not  one  fovrth  I !  But,  for  the  sake 
•f  the  cause  of  orthodoxy,  let  us  allow  half,  and  then  see  what  will  be  the 
prodaei of  a  century,  to  the  parties  thus  contending  for  mankind,  like  vultures 
for  the  fallen  beasts  of  the  field.  By  the  doctrine  of  orthodoxy,  taking  it  in 
Its  greatest  plenitade— 

The  Pagans  must  go  to  hell,  Say  4^0  millions. 

TheMahomeUns,  do.  140    do. 

The  Jews— Aeodlot^,   do.  10    do. 

The  nominal  Christians,  allow  half  85    do. 

Making  for  the  Devil  in  all  716  millions. 

And  for  Almighty  God  only  85    do. 

Thus  we  dispose  of  our  800  millions. 

Ask  orthodoxy  if  this  be  true— 1  say,  if  it  be  true,  that  my  statement  is  like- 
wise tme;  if  not,  ray  statement  is  false,  and  only  so,  because  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  based  is  not  tenable. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  however  near  it  approaoh  to  the  true  state  of 
orthodoxy,  will  be  objected  to  by  its  greatest  sticklers — ^bot  how  will  they 
prove  the  statement  false,  without  doing  violence  to  the  tottering  ediHoe  of 
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their  doctrine  1    Will  tb&y  pretend  to  fay  that  Christ  came  to  tare  the 
world?     If  so,  did  he  do  it?     If  he  did  my  sUtement  Is  really  fttlie, 
and  just  as  every  good  man  would  have  it— nobody  goes  to  hell.    But  stop, 
say  they ;  this  will  not  doi  he  came  to  save  only  those  who  belieye  In  church 
creecff,  make  long  prajfer$,  and  give  the  rfvereiul  c<«rjry  a  fourth  of  their 
earnings,  (the  starvation  of  servants  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,)  and 
those  who  do  not  these  things  must  go  to  hell,  for  so  say  the  clergy  ;  and 
who  can  dare  gtlnsay  it  ?   Bat  men  died  before  Christ  made  his  appearance  on 
the  earth,  and  three-fourths  of  the  human  family,  even  at  this  day,  die  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  him.    What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  t    They  could  not 
believe  in  that  of  which  they  knew  nothing ;  and  because  tEey  believed  not 
these  things,  which  wereout  of  their  power,  will  Almighty  God  consign  them 
to  endless  punishment  merely  for  the  gratification  of  a  few  orthodox  sticklers  t 
No,  no— this  is  not  the  character  of  that  God  that  created  all  things  after  his  own 
liking^  with  which  I  trust  he  is  well  pleased.    Othodoxy  is  here  brought  to 
her  final  subterfuge ;  and  to  close,  as  well  as  possible, the  rents  in  the  clerical 
garments  and  creed  habilament,  they  admit  that  those  who  know  nothing 
of  the  light  of  the  gospel  may  possibly  go  to  heaven,  but  those  who  know 
it  and  improve  it  not,  must  be  beaten   with  many  stripes  and  go  to  hell 
in  the  bargain.    But  again— If  this  be  true,  is  it  not  something  near  the 
commission  of  an  unpardonable  sin,  to  propagate  the  knowledge   of  the 
gospel  throughout  the  heathen  world  ?  as  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  it 
can  fairly  justify  the  entailment  of  hell  on  the  ignorant  heathens.    Justice 
will  surely  induce  the  propagators  of  this  diabolical  knowledge,  to  withoid 
their  efforts  for  some  better  purpose,  as  the  heathens,  and  all  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  gospel  light,  go  to  heaven  only  because  they  are  such 
fools  that  they  cannot  obtain  or  understand  the  means  by  which  they  can  be 
gOBpelised  to  hell. 

Look  out,  all  ye  that  know  these  things,  and  do  them  not.  Obadiah*s  curse 
of  curses,  in  all  its  plenitude,  must  ever  rest  on  your  heads,  and,  ere  long,  ye 
shall  be  found  like  water  snakes  and  amphibious  animals,  swimming  in  the 
burning  floods  and  sulphurous  lakes  of  the  eternally  damned.  For  yon  caa 
never  take  passage  direct  to  heaven  by  the  orthodoxical  route  of  churches^ 
and  connecting  lines  of  Bible  and  hack  character  societies.  No,  yon  must 
go  even  wild  in  the  very  bosom  of  society,  only  because  you  think  not  of 
Almighty  God  as  does  the  most  servile  empiric  in  the  orbat  bmpirb  of 
orthodoxy.  If  a  man  would  court  popularity  be  mnst  do  it  as  he  would  a 
female  that  he  might  desire  to  make  the  partner  of  his  life,  but  only  through 
,  the  church — and  he  who  presumes^lo  follow  a  contrary  course  may  rest 
assured  that  success  can  never  attend  his  efforts. — The  Liberalist. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CABflfET  OF  ANCIENT  WISDOM. 

They  who  edncate  children  well,  are  more  to  be  honored  than  they  wbo 
produce  them  ;  for  these  only  gave  them  life,  those  the  art  of  living  well. 
— Aristotle, 

We  onght  to  teach  children  that  which  will  be  most  useful  to  them 
when  they  become  men. — ^gailauM, 

The  young  should  learn  what  tbey  ooght  to  practice  when  they  arrive 
at  maturity. — Jristippus, 
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LETTER  23.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

ANSWER  TO  AN  ANONYMOUS  ATTACK  ON  THE  SYNTAGMA^ 

Which  appeared  in  "  The  Lion**  of  July  4th. 

Djcar  Mr., Carlile.^— Nothing*  bat  my  strong  confidence  in  the 
impre^^ble  trath  of  the  propositions  I  have  maintained,  and  my 
willingness  to  sacrifice  all  but  every  thing  to  elicit  and  engage 
the  severest  criticism,  could  oblige  or  justify  me  in  answering 
the  anonymous  attack  of  so  unjust  and  ungenerous  a  disputant  as 
he  who  occupies  thirteen  pages  of  your  valuable  first  number  of 
your  second  volume.  There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  minds 
labour  under  a  disease  which  renders  them  hostile  to  every  thing 
aod  every  person  guilty  of  the  offence  of  being  their  superiors, 
snd  who  would  rather  sink  the  ship  in  which  they  sail,  than  see 
it  saved  by  any  skill  but  theirs:  and  there  is  a  perversity  of 
ingenuity.,  which  while  it  could  never  produce  arational  argument 
of  its  own,  can  pester  us  with  hypothetical  objections  aeainst  the 
accuracy  of  the  multiplication  table.  When  such  an  unnappiness 
of  disposition  is  stimulated  by  the  added  incitement  (it  may  be) 
of  some  old  grudge  to  be  paid  off,  under  shelter  of  an  anonymous 
criticism,  it  requires  no  powers  of  foresight  to  anticipate,  and  no 
extraordinary  shrewdness  to  understand  the  drift  and  cogency  of 
the  objections  it  will  be  likely  to  originate.  To  have  deserved 
the  respect  of  your  readers,  this  origination  should  have  been 
better  ccmceaM.  But  apparent  and  egregious  as  it  is,  I  shall 
not  avail  myself  of  it,  to  evade  answering  any  thing  that  the  vanity 
of  your  correspondent  might  by  any  possibility  make  him  mistake 
for  argument. 

In  order  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  my  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Manifesto,  contained  in  the  Syntagma,  he  avowedly  begins  by 
attacking  my  44th  Oration,  published  two  or  three  years  ago, 
which  very  few  of  the  readers  of  the  Syntagma  are  likely  to  have 
athand,and  which  therefore  enables  him  to  shelter  his  egregious 
Jusrepresentations  from  discoyery,  and  to  produce  that  confusion 
so  convenient  to  the  purpose  of  one  whose  appairent  object  is  any- 
thing rather  than  to  give  a  fair  representation :  and  who  when  he 
should  be  confronted  with  proofs  that  I  have  said  no  such  thing*, 
as  he  has  charged  me  with  saying,  has  ready  his  means  of  flying 
from  pillar  to  post,  with  the  quibble,— ^^Ae  has  not  said  it  here, 
he  has  9aid  it  there;  and  if  neither  here  nor  there—why  ,(as 
en  page  1 9,)  Mr.  T.  hoe  somewhere  said  it. 

This  tricky  anonymous  asserts  roundly  that  Mr.  Taylor  rejects 
as  forgeries: — 

1.  The  celebrated  passage  in  Tacitus. 

2.  Paul's  EpisUesb 

S.  Luke's  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
4.  The  fragments  of  Celsus  in  Origen. 
No,  3.— Vol.  2.  g 
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The  reader  of  the  S^nta^ma  has  only  to  turn  to  page  78;  and 
he  will  see>  that  this  writer's  assertions  are  not  measured  by  any 
respect  for  what  w^  there  to  be  observed,  "  Granted  then  be 
the  genuineness  of  the  passcLge,  8fc.  it  is  fuUy  and  fairly  pro^ 
bable,  though  not  wholly  incontestible/' 

From  my  44th  Oration,  he  breaks  off  the  head  of  the  sentence, 
**  /  call  the  concession  of  Gibbon  in  this  passage  ironical," 
from  the  reasons  immediately  subjoined,  in  order  that  he  may 
charfife  me  With  having  put  forth  that  opinion  without  a  reason. 
To  show  reasons  which  render  the  claims  of  a  passage  to  authen- 
ticity doubtful,  is  sorely  not  outright  rejecting  it  as  a  forgery ; 
and  all  I  have  contended  for  against  the  passage  of  Tacitus  is, 
that  its  claims  are  doubtful.  Nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  have 
no  mitid  to  see  the  difference,  and  then  charge  Mr.  Taylor,  with 
dogmatizing ;  and  sure  'tis  something  like  a  reason  why  a  passage 
may  be  at  least  suspected,— I.  "When  it  is  such  in  its  own  nature 
asibatin  can  hardly  be  (conceived  how  the  Fathers  could  possibly 
have  failed  of  quoting  it.  2.  When  they  have  quoted  the  very 
book  in  which  it  is  contained  for  innumerable  other  passages,  not 
one  of  which  would  serve  their  purpose  in  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  efficacy  of  this.  8.  And  thts,— -they  have  not  quoted  ; 
nor  can  it  in  any  shape  be  shown  to  have  been  brought  before 
the  world  before  the  year  1468.  I  admit  all  the  might-be's  and 
suppositions  of  its  having  been  contained  in  other  than  that  only 
one  manuscript  m  that  dark  age,  on  which  its  authenticity  rests. 
I  do  not  therefore  reject  it  as  forgery,  while  1  do  maintain  that 
its  claims  are  in  the  highest  degrep  questionable,  and  such  as  in 
no  other  case  would  be  held  sufficient  for  the  support  of  such  a 
stress  as  has  been  laid  thereon. 

It  is  from  internal  evidence  contained  in  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  I  have  in  my  Syntagma  argued  the 
utter  forgery  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  therefore  could  ha^ly  have 
intended  to  destroy  the  grounds  of  my  own  argument.  It  was 
sworn  in  evidence  against  me  upon  my  trial,  and  very  justly,  that 
I  had  maintained  that  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  is  fatal  to  the 
Christians,  (Trial,  p.  9.)  The  fragment  of  Celsus,  as  contained 
in  Qr^n,  admits  not  of  the  predication  of  forgery.  It  may  be 
true  that  Origen  tells  us,  what  Celsus  said,  though  it  be  not  tnie 
that  Celsus  ever  said  so. 

Your  correspondent  however  throws  himself  sheer  out  of  all 
keeping,  in  his  bold  untruth,  in  saying  that  there  is  not  the  least 
trace  that  the  thought  of  forging  writings  to  prove  the  existence 
of  Jesus,  ever  entered  into  their  heads:— when  for  this  very 
purpose  and  none  other  they  forged  all  the  books  of  Porphyry 
concerning  oracles-;  for  this  specific  purpose  and  none  other, 
tbey  forg^  the  pretended  Epistle  of  Pilate,  and  were  willing  to 
repiesent  their  adversaries  as  having  branded  their  Jesus,  as  all 
the  impostors  and  cheats  imaginable,  so  they  could  but  buckle 
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tkeni  into  an  admisfifiton  ibat  such  a  man  had  at  all  existed.  Such 
an  admisBion  was  all  tfaej  wanted  as  baais  etiovgh  for  their  whole 
fabric  ;  and  well  I  know  that  the  Unitarian  craftsmeny  if  your 
corcei^xMideBt  himself  he  not  one  of  that  quibbling  fraternity,  can 
well  tease  the  sciolist  in  this  arg;iiment,  who  should  yield  them 
that  pregnant  admission.  I  see  not  how  he  could  evade  the 
perplexity  that  the  originatioo  of  such  a  religion  as  Christianity 
from  such  a  man  as  Jesusis  admitted  to  be^muat  neoessarily  involve. 
For  thia  would  savour  as  strongly  of  the  marvellous  as  miracles 
themselves.  So  call  in  a  God  where  there  is  no  occasion  for  one, 
and  to  seek  for  recondite  and  wkt^f^the-way  hypothesis,  to  account 
for  phenomena  that  speak  lor  themselves,  and  whose  whol^ 
history  is  almost  intuitive,  may  show  our  ingenuity ;  but  shows 
nothing  that  would  be  better  worth  showing.  Such  pains  are 
e]q)ended,  not  to  discover  truth ;  but  to  avoid  discovering  it. 
Just  such  arguments,  and  not  one  of  greater  plausibility  or  more 
probable  evidcoce,  for  the  existence  of  Jesus  as  a  man,  might  be 
banded  to  all  eternity,  to  prove  the  existence  of  his  prototypes 
Hercules,  Adonis,  or  ^soulapius,  whose  priests  never  wanted 
more  than  such  an  admission,  as  no  unbeliever,  who  has 
tiioroughly  studied  the  subject  will  ever  yield  in  favour  of  Jesus. 
Certsdnly  his  existeooe  stands  not  on  better  proof  than  theirs,  that 
is,  it  IS  wholly  unproven. 

But  admitting  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  of  Tacitus,  (as 
when  its  authenticity  is  not  the  subject  of  litigation  for  argument 
sake,  it  may  fairly  be  admitted.)  Surely  it  involves  no  such  intor- 
enees,  as  your  correspondent  and  other  illogical  and  inconsecutive 
reaaoners  would  attach  to  it.  It  is  not  Tacitus  himself  giving  us 
bis  account  of  what  he  himself  believed,  still  less  of  any  thing  that 
be  knew:  but  it  is  his  account  merely,  of  what  the  Christians 
had  said  of  themselves,  pat  into  the  language  in  which  their 
adversaiy  would  report  upon  Uieir  testimony,  what  might  or  might 
not  be  true. 

ffow  for  Paul's  Epistles.-— The  original  and  total  foigeiyof  the 
whole  of  these,  is  surely  a  charge  involving  almost  a  coatradictlmi 
in  terms  to  my  whole  argument,  which  professes  to  prove  against 
them  their  having  been  altered  and  renovated  from  time  to  time : 
and  year  correspondent  has  no  right  nor  reason  to  make  it  seem 
that  I  had  charged  the  church  with  having  forged  and  supposed  such 
writings  altogether,  wfaocbin  suchacase,  it  would  be  absurd  to  have 
speken  of  as  aUered  or  renovated.  The  existence  of  the  original 
type  is  necessarily  assumed  in  the  argument  which  aims  to  show 
that  such  extensive  and  indefinite  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  copies  from  time  to  time,  as  to  leave  it  no  longer  in  our  power 
to  know  what  the  original  type  was.  There  is  every  apparent 
presumption  that  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the  epistolary  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  generally,  have  been  less  altered  and  revised 
than  the  Gospels ;    of  which  indeed  th^re  is  very  strong  intenud 
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evidence. ,  When  we  speak  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Tesl«- 
mejat  generally,  and  especially  when  we  refer  to  the  New 
Testament  revelation,  we  are  understood  to  refer  mainly  to 
the  Four  Goepels,  Those  foar  Gospels,  as  being  that  part 
of  the  book  with  which  surely  no  other  part  can  be  put  oB 
equal  footing,  may  be  spokea  of  in  general  terms,  as  Scrips 
tures,  which  were  not  written  by  the  persona  whose  names 
they  bear;  without  excluding  the  maintainer  of  such  a  pro- 
position from  his  right  of  arguing  on  the  admission,  that  other 
parts  of  those  writings  toere,  or  mighi  have  been  written  by  their 
alleged  authors;  and  thus  showing  internal  evidence  of  their 
mutual  destruction  of  each  other's  pretensions.;  asa  counoellor  may 
be  allowed  to  sift  out  and  elicit  unintended  truth,  from  evidence 
which  he  himself  has  shown  to  be  4inworthy  of  credit. 

"  I  HOLD  say's  your  correspondent,  that  Jesus  was  taken  down 
from  the  cross,  and  settled  in  Arabia."  After  this,  I  hold  he 
may  very  well  hold  his  peace:  for  it  is  to  save  such  an  hypothesis 
as  this,  that  he  has  quarrelled  with  the  demonstrations  of  my  Syn- 
tagma, 1  am  but  throwing  away  my  time  and  pains,  in  caring  to 
set  him  right  Why  should  he  reject  any  miracle  who  can,  not 
merely  believe,  but  has  the  honour  of  being  the  invetUer  of  such 
a  right  royal  absurdity  ;  I  was  in  hopes  that  believers  had  kept 
the  patent  for  fabrics  of  this  sort  to  themselves.* 

I  confess  I  cannot  help  suspecting  from  the  entire  style  of  this 
anonymous  quibbler,  the  lurking  Unitarian  Christian,  who  under 
the  veil  of  pretended  unbelief,  is  Endeavouring  to  father  our  cause 
with  such  ridiculous  and  contemptible  propositions,  as  may  supply 
to  his  own  party  a  fair  excuse  for  the  contempt  with  which  they 
affect  to  treat  us.  He  will  by  and  bye,  go  and  quote  what  he 
has  said,  that  I  have  said,  as  what  I  have  said ;  and  the  Monthly 
Repository  will  have  its  nuts,  in  being  able  to  quote  from  the 
pages  of  the  Lion,  speculations  as  wild  as  Swedenborg's,  in  lan- 
guage as  coarse  as  Scapin's, 

For  from  what  better  ground  of  advantage,  could  our  Christian 
opponents  pour  down  their  volleys  of  scorn  upon^  us,  thap  the 
being  able  to  take  up  such  a  paper  as  this,  and  saying,  ecce  sig" 
num — **  See  snarling  envy ,  transcendant  ignorance,  and  measure- 
less impudence  conjoined  in  dread  array  against  the  faith  that  has 
found  philosophers,  scholars,  the  wisest  and  the  worthiest  of  man- 
kind in  all  ages,  and  in  all  civilized  nations  on  its  skle.— 'See  with 
truly  ludicrous  arrogance  how  one  will  complain  of  '  our  de^ 
plorahle  orthography y  while  himself  is  coining  the  unheard  of 
barbarism,  against  all  orthoepy,  ofJesuan  preachers  and  /e«uMm 
{1  suppose  fdr  the  preachers  and  the  religion  of  Christ  Jesus.) 


*  I  haTo  becB  pestered  this  week  by  a  poor-fellow  whose  eraek  is  on  the 
other  side,  with  a  clear  explanation  of  the  Tials,  and  trompets,  and  seals,  of 
Uie  Revelation  of  St.  John,  which  he  says  ditine  wisdom  has  revealed  to  bhn  ; 
— «a  shoe-fflakerbe  sore  on*t  I 
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See  with  what  exquisite  logic,  it  is  held  to  be  an  a  fortiori  argfu- 
ineiit,  that  if  the  ancient  Roman  geographers  were  ignorant  of  a 
eoantry  which  they  had  never  visit^,  much  more  so  must  be  an 
iotelligrat  English  gentleman  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
life,  as  a  resident  in  that  country,  and  devoted  his  life's  studies  to 
the  investigation  of  every  circumstance  connected  with  its  histiM^, 
politics,  and  religion. — See  the  great  Sir  William.  Jones,  whose 
mind  whether  by  friend  or  foe,  has  hitherto  been  admitted  to  have 
compassed  the  greatest  extent  of  acquired  erudition  ev^  achieved 
bj  man,  modestly  numbered  as  an  ignorant  professor  of  Jetuism,  - 
by  the  accarate  historian  who  confounds  Encratites  and  Ebionites ; 
—- Uie  learned  linguist,  who  adduces  the  English  Greek  out  of  a 
translation  of  Voltaire's  Dictionary,  as  matters  of  his  own  research ; 
and  the  deep-read  antiquary,  who  aflfects  to  have  discovered  from 
some  real  history  of  a  really  existing  Jesus,  that  he  acted  and 
suffered,  as  neither  believers  nor  unbelievers,  before  himself,' ever 
dreamed  of  charging  him  withal."  Surely  a  life  of  such  profit- 
less, driftleas,  aimless  imposture,  ending  only  in  a  public  execu- 
tion, after  which  the  supposed  criminal  was  to  retire,  none  the 
worse  for  it,  and  settle  in  Arabia  with  sufficient  reputation,  to  be 
resorted  to  there  as  a  teacher,  by  one  so  much  better  skilled  and 
moresQccessful  iu  practices  of  imposture  than  himself,  as  St. 
Paul, — such  a  conceit  is  only  short  in  wildness  of  the  belief  of  his 
resurrection  itself,  and  all  unfounded,  and  unsupported  as  it  is, 
even  by  so  much  as  the  decency  of  a  single  document  of  history, 
that  could  lead  our  thoughts  to  dream  in  that  latitude ;  the  bring- 
iog  it  forward  as  array  of  proof  against  so  obvious,  so  simple,*  and 
so  completely  authenticated  a  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the , 
problem,  as  that  supplied  by  the  Syntagma,  betrays  the  snarling 
perrersity  of  contradiction,  for  contriuiietion's  sake,  the  pitiful 
ambition  of  saying  anyti^tng  that  can  be  said,  and  the  envious 
cadoethes  that  would  rather  put  out  its  own  eyes  than  see  by  the 
light  of  another  man's  candle. 

I  eoald  point  out  several  other  absurdities  in  this  anonymous 
bit  of  scribbling;  but  as  to  convey  either  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment to  your  riders,  was  so  manifestly  no  part  of  its  author's 
object;  so  to  convey  anything  else  shall  be  no  part  of  mine,  and 
he  may  expect  my  further  attentions  after  he  shall  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  conscious  of  having  offered  something  worthy 
of  attention  ;  which  untMted  happiness,  is  the  worst  I  wish  him. 
Jlie  end  of  answer  to  an  anonymous  8fc, 

I  pereeive  with  inexpressible  chagrin  that  Mr.  Hume  has  pre- 
sented my  Petition  tQ  the  House  of  Commons,  after  its  having 
bin  upwards  of  three  months  unnoticed  in  his  hands.  The  only 
effect  of  which,  has  been  to  put  it  into  the  power  of  Mr.  Peel  to 
insult  me  ;  and  to  brand  me  with  the  reproach  of  a  violation  of 
public  decorum  and  morals,  which  is  what  no  than  who  had  any 
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regard  to  truth  or  morality  himself,  would  lay,  I  have  been  an 
enemy  to  what  I  held  to  be  imposture  and  hypocrisy,  but  there 
never  breathed  on  earth  the  man  who  more  conscientiously^  and 
honourably  respected  and  upheld  decorum  and  morals,  than  £ 
have  done.  I  have  sent  the  letter  of  which  the  annexed  is  a  copy, 
in  acknowledgtnent  of  the  presentation  of  ray  Petition,  but  shall 
rather  choose  through  all  my  life  to  come  to  suffer  wrong  in  silent 
sorrow  !  thaa  ever  again  to  build  a  hope  on  remonstrance  with 
fanatics,  or  complaint  to  tyrants. 

I  am  in  correspondence  with  a  Clergyman  who  holds  high 
distinction  in  the  church,  and  two  or  throa  valuable  livings;  his 
sentiments  are  entirely  in  unison  with  mine,  like  me,  he  has  seen 
what  Christianity  is,  and  like  me  he  hates  it  with  a  perfect  hatrad. 
He  has  consulted  me,  on  the  important  question  how  he  ought  to 
act.  Could  a  more  difficult  one  be  proposed  to  the  honesty  of 
man  I  I  could  only  say,— ^  Act  not  as  I  have  aoted,  till  you  can 
make  up  your  mind  to  suffer  as  I  have  suffered/'  Alas  t  should 
be  sick  at  heart,  vrith  so  much  over-feasting  of  my  appetite  for 
vevenge,  as  to  have  even  those  who  have  put  me  here,— ^ers  in 
ay  place,  even  for  half  the  time ;  how  can  I  therefore,  or  di^re  1 
recommend  to  one  who  loves  the  truth,  and  whom  therefore  I 

am  bound  to  love,  to  expose  himself  to Well,  well !  he  pays 

his  Curates  handsomely,  and  dearly  earns  his  revenues,  by  the 
labour  of  a  perpetual  dissimulation.  There  are  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  article  on  which  I  have  commented,  which  if  it  were 
just  to  consider  them  as  the  sentiments  of  more  than  an  individual , 
would  indicate,  that  there  are  some  who  have  thrown  off  their 
Christian  prejudices,  who  for  any  moral  advantages  they  have 
gained  thereby,  might  as  well  have  continued  to  be  Christians 
stiiL  However,  we  should  have  too  much  the  advantage  of  our 
adversaries,  if  we  as  well  as  they,  had  not  to  meet  £e  waraft 
hazards  of  the  war,  from  the  tieason  of  our  own  errors,  and  the 
anfractuosities  of  our  ovni  party.  The  strength  and  mettle  of  real 
virtue  is  only  to  be  proved  by  its  superiority  to  alt  oppo»ticHii. 

I  remain,  truly  your's, 

Rqbkrt  Taylor. 

(Copy)  TO  JOSEPH  HUMS,  ESO. 

Mr.  Robert  Taylor  acknowledges  to  Mr.  Hume,  the  presentatioa 
of  his  hopeless  Petition  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  with  no  feelings 
but  of  thankfulness  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  of  regret  and  chagrin  to 
himself,  for  having  suffered  the  protracted  horrors  of  a  most 
unjust  captivity,  so  far  to  subdue  hu  fortitude,  as  to  betray  hhn  to 
grasp  at  so  forlorn  a  hope  as  that  of  Justice  and  redress  of  wrongs 
ftom  the  House  of  Commons,  thus  enhbling  such  men  as  Peel  and 
Foster,  to  heap  insult  upon  injurVr  <uid  to  justify  oppression  by 
their  avowed  scorn  of  its  victim.^ 

If  ''  the  extreme  folly  of  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Taylor  holds^ 
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10  common  with  Mr.  Hame'is  illustrioas  namesake,  with  Volney, 
Voltaire  and  Gibbon,  was  such  as  to  carry  with  their  dissemi- 
nation, an  antidote  against  any  evil  that  they  could  do.''  How 
then  does  Mr.  Peel  evade  the  question  which  was  put  in  the  case 
of  a  soflTerer  for  blasphemy,  whom  he  would  be  understood  to 
respect— ti^Aaf  etil  hdth  he  done  f  Why  is  so  cruel  and  ejttreme 
a  punishment  inflicted  on  conduct  that  not  only  did  no  harm,  but 
in  the  judgment  of  its  punishers  themselves^  was  not  capable  of 
doing  any  I 

The  scorn  that  Mr.  Peel  has  expressed  for  the  prisoner,  should 
itself  be  argument  for  his  release.  By  Mr.  Peel's  own  declaration , 
Mr.  Taylor  is  impris6iled  withmit  a  cause.  Sure  'tis  the  very 
wantonness  of  cruelty,  that  locks  up  impotence  in  bars  of  iron, 
and  keeps  its  foot  upon  the  worm  that  did  not  annoy,  and  could 
not  injure. 

Oakham  Gaol, 
nth  ofthe  6th  Month. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS. 

In  tbe  early  ages  of  all  nations,  mankind  had  equal  rights,  and  exercised 
them;  because,  notbeinff  at  first  allured  by  the  temptations  of  ambition 
ora?arioe,  they  must,  of  course,  have  associated  as  the  members  of  one. 
fiunily.  Their  wants  and  inclinations  were  circumscribed  to  very  narrow 
Itmit^  and  the  food  and  other  commodities  they  acquired,  being  sufficient 
for  their  support,  it  prevented  them,  in  a^reat  measure,  from  inventing 
pr^ects  to  gain  more.  There  must  have  existed  a  great  portion  of  indi- 
Ti^l  happiness  and  universal  concord  among  them,  as  the  vices  and  bad 
iiassions  ofthe  human  mind,  not  having  that  rail  scope  for  action  as  tliey 
nave  in  a  more  enlarged  and  unsettled  sphere  of  life,  it  must  have  chiefly 
tended  to  check  their  developement.  If  anv  quarrels  arose,  or  any  man 
tendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  peace  of  the  community,  it  must  have 
been  soon  suppressed,  or  else  there  would  have  frequently  occurred  a 
scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  If  any  person  did,  either  by  artifice  or 
other  means,  appropriate  more  to  himself  than  was  considered  safe  to  th^ 
general  welfare,  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  on  detection,  he  was  compelled  by 
remonstrance  or  persuasion,  to  ffive  it  up  to  the  general  stock.  Their 
manners  and  habits,  though  simple  and  unaffected,  were  more  compatible 
with  the  prominent  attitude  of  man  in  the  creation ;  for  luxury  ana  what 
is  called  modem  refinement,  rather  tend  to  debase  than  to  elevate  our  cha- 
racter. The  agricultural  and  pastoral  life  were  evidently  the  first  pursuits; 
because,  having  no  remote  connection  with  any  othercommunity  of  people 
ffrom  a  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  navigation^  they 
oenended  entirely  on  their  own  resources.  In  fact,  whatever  cynical  or 
sedate  philosophers  may  assert  to  the  contrary,  their  life  and  pursuits,  and 
die  picturesque  appearance  of  their  country,  must  have  been  similar  to 
some  of  those  sylvan  scenef,  the  delmeation  of  which  has  produced  such 
flowing  and  sublime  images  by  the  poets,  particularly  in  the  description 
ofthe  gardens  of  Aldnons,  by  Homer,  and  in  that  of  the  Island  of  Bliss, 
by  Camoens,  in  bis  beautiful  epic  poem,  the  Lusiad. 
Sach  is  a  faint  sketch  of  the  state  of  society  in  its  rude  condition,  as 
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some  tnaudltn  poUticiani  are  apt  to  call  it.  But  I  rather  think,  that  oo 
examinationy  we  shall  find  that  we  are  more  rude  and  ancultivated,  more 
unjust  and  inhuman  towards  each  other,  and  more  unhappy  and  discon- 
tented than  mankind  were  in  the>  most  early  stage  of  society,  at  the 
remotest  period  of  time.  It  requires  but  a  slight  exercise  of  the  fualties 
to  discern  this,  for  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day ;  and  we  need  only 
cast  our  eyes  around  us,  and  we  shall  find  ample  testimony  of  facts  to 
prove  it  beyond  the  possibility  or  shadow  of  a  doubt  We  may  find  it 
verified  more  or  less  in  all  classes  of  society,  from  that  most  exalted 
personage  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  down  to  the  most  insignificant 
upstart  of  a  churchwarden.  In  course  of  time,  as  commerce  between  indi- 
viduals and  nations  was  more  widtXy  extended,  owing  to  the  increasing 
wants  of  mankind,  and  also  to  their  ambition  and  avarice,  they  became 
more  relaxed  and  unsettled;  consequently,  not  being  capable  of  exercising 
their  relative  'duties  as  members  of  society,  thev  were  compelled  to  delegate 
the  privilege  to  others,  which  was,  properly,  the  dawn  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  government.  Afterwards,  from  an  abuse  of  the  rights 
and  privil^ees  conferred  by  this  system  on  tbe  delegates,  anarchy,  pnde, 
avance,  and  a  love  of  power,  but  principally  caused  by  the  i^athyano  care- 
lessness of  the  people  themselves,  thev  graduaUv  declined,  step  by  step, 
as  a  free  people,  until  they  merged  into  that  baneful  system  of  govern- 
ment called  monarchy.  For  under  no  other  system  of*  government  has 
such  oppressive  laws  ,been  promulgated,  such  enormous  taxes  exacted 
from  the  people,  sucb  a  scandalous  waste  of  the  public  money  taken  place, 
nor  such  ruinous  and  horrid  wars  waged,  as  under  a  monarchial  system.. 
These  systems  of  government  are jgeneralhr  established  by  usurpations  and 
bloodshed :  look  at  the  history  ofnome  for  several  instances  in  proof  of 
this,  where  it  is  related  that  ld,000  men  were  shun  on  the  pluns  of  Phar- 
sajia,  in  the  battle  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  for  the  purpose  of  gratify- 
ing the  childish  ambition  of  these  madmen  for  unlimited  power,  by  obtaining 
the  dictatorship :  an  anxiety  for  the  situation  induced  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius  to  contend  at  the  seapfight  of  Actium,  where  Antony  was  defeated 
through  the  desertion  of  Cleopatra,  with  the  Egyptian  fleets  And  last, 
thougn  not  least,  that  between  William  the  Conqueror  and  King  Harold, 
at  Hastings,  when  the  former,  not  glutted  sufficiently  with  the  blood 
that  was  shed  in  this  battle,  carried  fire  and  sword  wherever  he  met  with 
any  resistance,  and  depopulated  whole  towns  and  villages. 

It  was  under  a  monarchy  that  the  Poor  Laws  originated,  fbr  we  do  not 
meet  with  any  aocount  of  them  in  history  before  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  from  which  period  the  amount  of  the  money  collected  by  them  lias 
progressively  increased  widi  the  amount  of  taxes.  The  grand  object  of 
these  laws  appears  to  be,  to  keep  up  the  number  of  tbe  poor,  as  a  separate 
,  class,  in  order  that  kings,  lords,  and  the  gentry  may  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  sensual  gratifications  and  shameful  extravagancies.  Another  motive 
for  the  enactbg  of  these  vindictive  laws,  is,  that  as  mankind  became  more 
wealthy  and  prosperous  by  an  extension  of  trade  and  commerce,  they,, 
unfortunately,  got  more  proud  and  inconsiderate  in  the  same  ratio,  hence 
the  rich,  to  keep  all  to  themselves,  devised  and  enforoed  these  in&mous 
laws,  to  confine  and  degrade  the  poor  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that 
thev  mijg^ht  look  more  splendid  and  conspicuous  by  the  contrast :  for 
Goldsmith  says, 

**  Have  we  not  seen  famM  Britaiirs  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  oi «  ? 
Seen  Opulence  bcr  ffrandeur  to  mauitaiii, 
l*esd  sifrn  Depopulation  in  her  trsin. 
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A  lid  over  fields  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
1q  barren  solitary  pomp  repose  ! 

lo  a  nation  like  England*  where  commercial  speculations  are  carried  on 
to  such  an  extent,  it  must  naturally  be  expected  that  all  classes  would  not . 
he  successful  in  their  affairs,  and  that  some  would  be  unfortunate,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  supportinff  themselves  and  families  (  but  it  is  im* 
possible  that  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  man  could  have  invented  a  worse' 
plio  than  the  laws  in  question,  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  classes,  for  they 
are  a  degradation  to  man,  and  ultimately  tend,  instead  of  upholding  and 
sopportin^  him,  to  render  him  a  slave  and  an  outcast  in  society. 

A  political  writer,  in  a  pamphlet  which  was  published  in  the  year  17ft9» 
oakes  the  following  exoDl lent  remark  on  these  Penal  Laws: — ^*«The 
present  method  for  every  parish  to  malntun  its  own  poor,  is  in  a  great 
measure,  the  cause  of  the  manjr  difficulties  and  hardships  they  latbour 
voder.  The  laws  made  for  their  relief  are  consulted  by  parish  officers- 
only  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them — ^not  give  them  brnui.  To  under- 
stand settlements,  eertiiicates,  removals,  put  out  apprentices,  and  jpckey 
or  overreach  a  neighhouring  parish,  are  all  deemed  necessary  qualifications, 
a&d^rocnre  so  much  work  for  lawyers,  that  the  money  spent  upon  them 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  great  part  of  their  poor.  So  that  laws  relating 
to  the  poor,  instead  of  being  calculated  for  their  relief,  seem  rather  to  m 
/lamed  for  the  extinguishing  of  charity.**  It  is  not  right,  nor  consistent 
with  sound  policy,  that  such  a  system  of  injustice  should  be  suffered  to 
exist,  for  these  and  other  laws  are  the  means  of  causing  all  the  best  arti- 
sans and  men  of  talent  to  leave  a  country  where  such  an  ahominable  code 
is  IB  force. 

Whad  a  £illaey  and  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  a  set  of  placemen  and 
penstooers  to  talk  about  the  wealth,  the  prosperity,  and  tiie  **  glorious 
ConstitntioB'*  of  Old  England,  while  thousands,  aye,  tens  of  thousands  of 
its  inhahitants  (men,  women,  and  children)  are  immured  within  the  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  of  workhouses  in  its  capital ;  wliat  a  libel  upon  this 
**  glorious  Constitution**  to  countenance  and  authorise  such  injustice ;  what 
glaring  inhumanity  thus  to  trample  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  man- 
kind, for  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  or  intention  of  all  wise  and  e^mtabla 
laws  to  confine  any  persons  unless  thev  have  committed  some  crime  that 
might  render  them  dangerous  to  be  at  large ;  and  this  is  consonant  to  that 
grwid  political  axiom, — *'  Men  are  bom,  and  actually  continue  free  and 

3Qal  m  respect  of  their  rights.**  Thomas  Paine  niakes  tlie  following 
lilosopbieal  remark,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  thia  part  of  the 
subject  under  consideration: — *'The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
whether  taken  as  divine  authority,  or  merely  historical,  is  fully  up  to  this 
point— (Ae  vat'/y  or  equality  of  mam.  The  expressions  admit  of  no  oontro- 
reny.  *^nd.  God  said^  Let  ue  make  man  in  omr  own  image.  In  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him  :  male  and  female  created  he  themy  The 
distinction  of  sexes  is  pointed  out,  but  no  other  distinction  is  even  implied. 
If  this  be  not  i/i>tii«  authority,  it  is  at  least  Attfonca/ authority ;  and 
shows  tliat  the  equality  of  man,  so  far  from  being  a  modern  doctrine,  is 
the  oideei  upon  record.*^  This  certainly  is  only  his  natural  rights,  but  it 
shows  how  unjust  the  Poor  Laws  are,  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
natoraland  civil  rights  of  man,  because  all  civil  institutions  ought  to  be 
founded  upon  the  first  principles  of  nature.  Now,  in  this  case,  what  dan- 
moos  circumstances  are  likely  to  occur  from  the  pauper's  exercise  of  this 
liberCy ;  and  what  body  of  reasonable  and  honest  men  would  ever  think  of 
checking  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  it?  But  this  UDuatural  and  tyran- 
jucal  power  is  used  most  rigidly  by  the  wliole  junta  pf  churchwardens  and 
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overseers  in  all  tbe  purUbes  in  England,  and  the  wretched  inmates  ot  a 
workhouse  aM  only  permitted  to  inhale  the  fresh  air  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  OB  Sandavt  and  then  if  they  shoald  happen  to  get  inebriated, 
they  are  generally  kclced  ap  in  what  is  called  the  dark  hole  for  a  day  or 
two,  as  a  panuhment.  It  may  be  said  there  are  Acts  of  Parliament  that 
t^onier  this  power  on  parish  officers ;  hot  this  is  no  valid  defence  of  the 
measure,  b^caase  it  is  well  known  that  very  few  acts  which  emanate  from 
our  oorropt  and  self-elected  legislature  are  founded  either  on  reason  dr 
common  sense.  Dr.  Franklin  observes,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  *'  We 
assemble  Parliaments  and  Councils  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  collected 
wbdom ;  but  we  necessarily  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  inconvenience  of 
their  collected  passions,  prejudices,  and  private  interests.  By  the  help  of 
these,  artful  men  overpower  their  wisdom,  and  dupe  its  possessors ;  and  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  acts,  assets,  and  edicts,  all  the  world  over,  an  at- 
Mcmbiy  of  gretU  men  is  the  greatest  fool  upon  earth."  It  is  unjust  in  a 
nation  that  l>oast8  of  its  liberal  institutions  that  were  intended  to  protect 
and  enlighten  the  people,  to  enact  laws,  the  evident  tendency  of  which  is 
to  make  them  slaves  and  dependents.  It  is  a  wantop  inhumanitj^  by  con- 
finement in  a  workhouse  to  accelerate  the  death  of  any  human  bemff ;  and 
is  unnecessary,  as  it  cannot  be  of  anv  benefit  to  the  parish,  as  by  naving 
their  liberty  they  would  be  more  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
assistance  from  their  friends  and  acouaintances,  and  perhaps  a  little  work, 
'according  to  their  strength^  which  would  ultimately  be  a  saving  to  the 
parish,  niost  of  the  writers  of  the  Tory  journals  app^  to  be  shocked  and 
petrified  with  horror  at  the  bare  recital  of  the  ecclesiastical  tortures  and 
murders  by  the  monks  and  friars  in  Spain  and  Portugal — ^but  they  do  not 
scruple  for  a  moment  in  defending  these  parish  Inquisitions  at  home,  as  I 
think  they  may  be  justly  called;  for  though  the  transactions  may  not 
appear  so  diabolical,  I  cannot  see  any  diflerence  between  slow  and  direct 
murder,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  for  all  medical  men  have  been  positive 
in  their  opinion,  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  confinement  for  any 
length  of  time,  especially  to  old  age. 

&n  any  thing  oe  more  disgraceful,  and  tend  more  to  lessen  him  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow-men,  than  the  practice  of  clothing  the  pauper  in  an 
old  suit  of  liverv,  very  frequenUv  comprising  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow.   I  should  think  hy  this  plan  it  was  intended  to  hold  him  up  to  the 
world  as  a  fit  object  of  ridicule  and  scorn  ;  for  there  are  too  many  prond 
and  ignorant  men  in  the  world,  who,  if  they  happen  to  meet  with  any  man 
in  company  who  has  got  unfortunately  the  g[arD  of  poverty  on  his  back, 
they  treat  nim  with  the  utmost  contumely  or  mdifierence,  whereas,  if  the 
pauper  was  clothed  differently,  the  pain  and  anguish  to  his  feelings  would 
oe  spared,  because  he  would  not  be  rendered  so  conspicuously  poor.  Why 
not  five  him  clothes  according  to  tlie  costume  of  this  country?    Wfay 
send  mm  into  the  streets  dressedup  like  a  certain  effifl^y  that  is  exhibited 
hy  the  boys  in  London  every  5th  of  November  ?   O,  now  thoughtless  and 
cruel  is  this!   Thoughtless,  because  this  method  of  clothing  them  is,  in 
many  eases,  like  a  punishment,  as  it  operates  as  a  check  upon  that  freedom 
of  behaviour  which  it  is  every  man's  liberty  to  exercise,  notwithstanding- 
his  poverty :  and  no  body  of  men  who  had  a  clear  knowledge  of  tbe 
motives  and  actions  of  the  human  mind,  would  ever  adopt  such  an 
illiberal  line  of  conduct :  and  it  is  inhuman  also,  because,  if  a  man  is  sent 
out  like  a  Mernr-Andrew,  and  he  meets  with  any  inconvenience  therefrom, 
inch  as  arises  mmi  ridicule,  sarcasm,  contempt,  and  the  tricks  of  boya  in 
tiie  streets,  then  his  life  must  be  a  burthen  to  him,  and,  of  ooorse,  it  is  at 
cruelty,  and  ought  not  to  be  done.    Some  men,  it  is  true,  are  careless 
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^oftt  these  thxngt,  and  would  as  soon  eoaloDg^  the  streeU  aocoutred  Ukea 
ifarleqain  or  Punchinello,  as  in  any  oMwr  dress  ;  bat  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  majority  of  men,  especially  those  in  question,  because  they  suffer 
qmte  enough  within  tlie  wails  of  a  \n>rkhoase,  without  being  put  to  inoon^ 
vmences  when  they  are  outoide.  I  consider  that  when  a  pauper  is  offered 
si^  clothes  as  these,  he  ought  to  refuse  to  pal  them  on ;  and  if  he  \nts 
fadktti  befoie  a  magistrate  there  would  be  no  other  alternatiTei  certainW, 
thaB  complying  with  his  decision,  which  is  in  general,  in  favour  of  An 
pariab  officm ;  but  it  might  nltimately,  be  productive  of  much  good,  by  • 
expcwng  this  nefarious  and  villainous  system,  and  give  the  public  an  idea 

.Ju    r  '  f®*°^  ®"  *°  ^^  Aristoeratical  fiastilel 

The  food  that  is  supplied  is  insufficient  (o  gi^e  that  nourishment  to  the 
bedy  which  is  so  necessary  to  persons  in  an  advanced  stage  of  life,  for  in 
nM»t  workhouses  it  does  not  amount  to  above  a  pound  5f  beef  weekly, 
and  that  frequently  of  an  inferior  quality,,  besides  soup,  (or  hog-wash) 
sour  table-beer,  cheese  of  rather  a  flinty  nature— instead  of  which  U  ought 
to  be  good  and  wholesome,  as  confinement  and  want  of  exercise  about  the 
town,  must  make  theur  constitutions  weak,  and  their  stomachs  cannot  be 
capable  of  digesting  coarse  provisions.  What  a  shocking  ccmtrast  is  this 
to  contemplate,,  that  while  the  rich  man  is  living  in  a  style  of  eastern 
iMgnificence,  the  ^uper  is  doomed  to  spin  out  his  wretched  life  on  food 
tta  IS  barely  sufficient  to  support  him,  which  renders  his  wan  and  meagre 
appearance  something  like  tliat  of  the  half-starved  apothecary  in  Shaks* 
peare  « tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  of  whom  Romeo  delivers  the  fbllow- 
log  inunated  description : — 

**  Art  thou  so  base^  and  ftiU  of  wretchedness, 
Andfears'ttodie?    Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  eyes, 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery  ;— 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  uor  the  world's  law  ; 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich  ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this.** 

Act  V.  Scene  II. 
This  is  a  correct  account  of  the  internal  management  of  a  workhouse, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  information.  If  there  is  any  circum- 
stanj*  stated  which  is  not  true,  it  must  be  of  such  trivial  import,  that,  it 
WDoid  not  militate  ap^nst  the  truth  of  the  above  dismal  picture.  What 
apty  it  is  that  man  is  so  forgetful  of  his  own  true  interests,  aa,  when  he 
18  invested  with  a  little  power,  given  him  to  dispense  justice  and  comfort 
tohis  fellow  beings,  he  should  use  it  to  oppress,  to  tyrannise,  and  goaid 
uem  to  despair !  But  it  is  so,  beyond  a  doubt,  for  we  need  only  refer  to 
me  condnea  of  parish-officers  in  general,  and  we  shall  find  it  proved  to  a 
demonstration. 


Hav«  you  put  off 


Ail  sense  of  human  nature  ?    keep  a  little,  % 

A  litUe  pity  to  distinguish  mankind ; 

i«st  other  men,  tho'  cruel,  should  disclaim  you,' 

And  judge  you  to  be  numbered  with  the  brutes.*'— Rowa. 

la  moat  nations  of  the  universe,  the  strictest  attention  and  respect  has 
always  been  paid  to  old  affe^  both  among  civilised  and  barbarous  peo^e. 
Among  tile  Egyptians^  this  virtue  was  considered  a  paramount  and  sacred 
doty,  the  dereliction  of  which  was  attended  with  danger  to  the  tmns- 
ffRssor.  Thia  awful  respect  and  reverence  to  years  was  rigidly  observed 
B/tfaeoldhealliens:—  a     ^  - 

^  Bxedebant  lioc  grande,  nefas,  et  morte  piandom, 
Si  Juvenis  vetuto  nou  assurrexorat.**— JuvaiiaL. 
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It  is  i^lated  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  that  daring  a  public 
representation  of  some  play  in  honour  of  the  commoowealth,  an  old  man 
happening  to  come  too  late  for  a  place  suitable  to  his  age,  the  Athenians, 
taking  advantage  of  his  advanced  years,  were  inclined  to  play  their  jokes 
upon  him,  and  whenever  he  went  forwards  to  take  a  seat,  their  plan  was 
to  sit  close  and  prevent  him ;  at  last  he  walked  to  the  boxes  occupied  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  when  that  honest  people,  more  virtuous  than  polite, 
rose  up  all  to  a  man,  and  with  the  greatest  respect  received  him  among 
them.  The  Athenians  being  suddenly  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  Spartan 
virtue,  and  their  own  degeneracy,  gave  a  thunder  of  applause,  and  the 
old  man  cried  out,  '*  The  Athenians  understand  what  is  good,  but. the 
Lacedaemonians  practice  it.**  JIow  disgraceful  then  for  a  nation  calling 
itself  Christian,  and  vauntingly  boasting  of  its  philanthropic  institutions, 
to^carry  on  such  a  diabolicafand  barbarous  crusade  against  old  age. 

*^  Shake  not  his  hoar*glass,  when  his  hasty  sand 
Is  ebbing  to  the  last : 
A  liule  longer,  yet  a  little  longer. 
And  Nature  drops  him  down,  without  your  sin. 
Like  mellow  fruit,  withoat  a  winter  storm.'*— Dbto bn. 

Is  it  not  a  part  of  your  inspired  law,  that  '*  Thou  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head,  and  hononi'the  face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy  God.'*  And 
to  be  excelled  in  this  noble  trait  of  humanity  bv  the  heathens,  too,  those 
that  you  have  stigmatised  as  idolators  and  worshippers  of  Mammon!  O, 
what  hypocrisy  and  inconsistency  in  your  professions  and  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  your  religion !  Besides,  after  a  man  has  passed  the  early 
days  of  bis  life  in  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  he  has  a  claim 
for  protection  and  support  in  his  old  age,  as  an  inherent  right  as  a  citizen, 
or  else,  why  in  the  full  vigour  of  bis  life  was  he  called  upon  to  pay  taxes» 
either  to  the  Government  or  to  the  parish,  for  it  little  matters  which  re- 
lieves him,  his  claim  for  protection  is  unalterable  by  any  circumstances. 
Whv  trepan  or  iippress  htm  to  fight  your  battles  both  by  sea  and  land,  to 
explore  your  mines,  to  erect  your  splendid  buildings,  and  to  undergo 
perilous  voyages  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  science— if,  after  a  long 
tile  spent  in  these  laborious  pursuits,  he  is  to  be  consigned  to  the  cabal 
of  petty  tyrants  of  a  workhouse,  there  to  end  his  days  in  loathsome 
misery. 

Of^the  policy  pursued  towards  those  who  want  relief  without  wishing- 
to  enter  tiiis  lazar-house,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  it  is  on  a 
level  with  the  other  transactions  of  these  sapient  arbiters  of  the  fate  of 
their  miserable  fellow-creatures ;  for  if  a  man  applies  for  relief,  they  think 
it  a  proper  time  to  insult  and  brow-beat  him,  to  doubt  his  just  claim,  and 
lascerate  his  feelings,  until  he  is  ready  to  drop  before  them,  ibrgettinff, 
that  no  man  possessed  of  common  sense,  or  one  who-had  througEout  Ins 
life  been  industrious,  or  even  one  who  had  not  altogether  been  very  fragal, 
would  ever  think  of  applying,  to  experience  such  omtal  behaviour,  to  re- 
ceive such  a  pittance  as  tliey  generally  give  after  waiting  on  them  several 
times.  If  a  more  humane,  more  impartul,  and  fnore  just  plan  was  adopt- 
ed, it  would  be  less  burthensome  to  the  parish,  for  the  poor  would  he 
better  satisfied,  and  more  inclined  to  do  their  best  to  support  themselves, 
if  they  possibly  could  do  so.  Under  the  present  system  there  is  nothing 
but  discontent'and  murmuring,  because  'tne  inmatM  of  a  workhouse  are 
well  convinced,  that  they  have  not  their  share  of  necessaries  given  tliem, 
and  that  a  great  part  of  the  money  collected  for  their  subsisteUce  is  squan- 
dered iu  uselevs  buildings,  parish  dinners,  lawyers*  bills  for  unnecessary 
litigations,  and  the  dishonest  contracts  of  the  butcher,  baker^  and  other 
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hoaoarable  tradesmen.  And  the  sttaations  of  churchwarden  atid  overseer, 
dot  reqnire  a  thorou^i  knowledge  of  human  life,  the  most  acute  pene- 
tration, and  the  humanity  of  a  Howard,  as  the  reonisite  qualifications  of 
aman  to  fulfil  them  with  advantage,  are  generally  conferred  upon  the 
most  Ignorant,  the  most  illiterate,  and  the  most  hard-hearted  of  mankind, 
who  are  totally  incapahle  hy  nature  to  act  in  any  superior  situation  of 
life,  and  much  more  so  in  this. 

1  know  such  a  man,  who,  without  education  sufiicient  to  enahle  him  to 
resolve  the  plainest  proposition  in  a  schoOl-boy*s  spelling-book,  and  not 
sense  enough  to  deliver  a  dozen  words  at  a  vestry  meeting  without  making 
tfae  most  egregious  blunders  (which  excites  both  contempt  and  ridicule  at 
his  presnmption)|  has  had  the  ambition  and  effrontery  to  get  himself 
elected  to  all  the  principal  situations  in  a  parish  on  the  south  of  Islington. 
And  now  he  is  a  daily  attendant  at  the  workhouse  in  the  parish,  from  ten 
•*clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  driving  the  poor  inmates  from 
one  part  to  another,  and  exercising  t&  most  unwarrantable  and  uncon- 
trollable authoritr  wherever  he  goes.  In  fact,  he  does  all  the  dirty  work 
of  the  parish,  ana  is  the  idfernafinstrument  by  which  this  Draconian  code  ' 
of  laws  is- enforced  there  r  for  It  is  no  uncommon  dINsurrence  to  see  him 
stmtdng  in  all  the  pride  and  insolence  of  his  pitifid  office,  with  a  dozen 
hslf-starved  fellow*creatures  at  his  heels,  to  Batton-garden  Police  Office,  to 
raise  quibbles,  or  to  dispute  their  claim  to  relief  or  settlement.  But  strange 
to  ay,  this  ignarmnnu  is.  possessed  of  great  property*  whidi  came  to  him 
on  being  married  to  his  present  wife,  and,  of  course,  has  no  occasion  thus 
to  ffisgiaee  himself  by  this  unmanly  and  ridiculous  line  of  conduct  But 
alas!  such  is  his  ambition  and  nobby-horse  1  O  tenure!  O.maret! 
The  only  way  to  account  for  it  is,  that  wishing  adulation  to  be  paid  to 
him,  (the  natural  concomitant  of  pride  and  ignorance)  and  not  being 
capable  of  commanding  it  among  nonest  and  well-bred  men,  he  knows 
that  a  workhouse  is  the  only  place  where  he  can  ensure  anything  like 
homage  or  attention,  because  the  poor  do  it  from  fear  or  policyt  not  from 
their  tree  will :  for  if  the  men  do  not  doff  their  hats,  nor  the  women  drop 
a  curtsey  when  he  appears  among  them,  or  show  some  other  mark  of  snb- . 
serriency  to  this  auffust  personage,  he  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
annoy  them,  by  abridging  the  little  liberty  the^  have,  or  by  any  other 
tyrannical  act  which  may  be  in  his  power  to  inflict.  In  fact,  he  is  the 
mimaii  in  the  parish,  which,  I  think,  shows  a  great  want  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  parishioners  in  allowing  this  foolish  and  infatuated  man  to 
gorera  tfaeur  affiurs : — 

^  Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  eerti  deniqne  fines, 
Quos  ultra,  citsaq ;  ne^nit  consistere  rectum." — Hosacb. 

It  is  lugh  time  that  the  poorer  classes  of  the  parish  were  relieved  from 
this  and  other  burthens,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  be  reckon- 
ed ScoTT-free. 

What  a  stigma  upon  the  age  in  which  we  live  for  such  a  man  as  this  to 
have  an  nnoontrolled  power  over  the  destinies  of  thousands  of  human 
beings.  How  much  better  would  it  be^  whilst  these  shameful  laws  are  in 
operation,  lo  confer  the  situations  of  churchwarden  and  overseer  upon  men 
of  liberal  minds,  and  who  have  received  a  liberal  education ;  who  bare  got 
«veaa  small  drop  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  their  hearts,  and  mo 
would  make  it  their  study  to  render  their  fellow-beings  as  happy  and 
comfortable  as  these  injurious  laws  would  permit.  What  a  fine  opportu- 
nity this  for  men  of  such  benevolent  hearts  and  enlightened  understandings, 
to  prove,  by  example,  the  truth  of  that  excellent  moral  axiom  bv  Sallust, 
who  saya,  in  his  proem  to  Catiline,  *«All  our  acquisitions  by  labour  or 
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triiic ;  oar  lands,  possessions,  and  evory  tiling,  are  saboervient  to  virtue." 
And  similar  maxims  mi^bt  be  adduced  nrom  tGe  writiiigs  of  tbe  best  of  the 
ancient  philosopbers,  £oth  Greek  and  Roman,  la  support  of  this  last* 
mentioned  one  oy  the  Roman  historian.  Tully  says  **That  eTery-thinc' 
that  was  honest  was  for  a  roan's  interest,  and  that  nothing  unjust  could 
possibly  be  serviceable.'*  And  Plato  says  **  It  is  the  height  of  injustice  to 
appear  just,  and  be  really  a  knave." 

These  laws  hold  out  every  temptation  to  peculation  and  oppression,  to 
those  who  are  ambitious  to  become  parish  officers.  Numerous  instances 
might  be  mentioned  to  prove  this  assertion,  particularly  with  regard  to 
Scbct  Vestries,  wherein  the  most  scandalous  robberies,  and  the  greatest 
perversions  of  the  parish  funds  are  carried  on  with  impunity.  Tnere  is 
not  a  week  elapses  without  some  exposure  of  this  nature  taking  place. 
At  Marylebone  parish  the  Select  Vestry  has  been  guilty  of  the  grossest 
breach,  for  instead  of  appropriating  the  money  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  various  other  useful  purposes  for  which  it  was  collected,  they  nave 
wasted  it  on  trifling  gew-gaws,  such  as  tostly  chairs,  sofas,  cushions, 
curtains,  A».  to  decorate  tbe  church  and  the  vettry*room,  so  as  to  nmke 
the  former  like  thtf  gorgeous  and  tinselled  interior  of  a  theatre,  and  the 
latter  like  the  state-room  of  a  palace.  At  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and 
St.  Paul's  Covent  Garden,  dis^rraceful  transactions  have  taken  pbce ;  at 
the  latter  parish  a  Chief  Police  Magistrate  of  te  metropolis  so  far  per- 
verted the  source  of  justice,  as  to  make  a  very  prominent  figure  In  defending 
and  enforcing  this  unconstitutional  measure.  In  tbe  parish  of  St.  George 
Che  Martyr,  and  in  that  of  Bloorosbury,  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  have 
been  held,  to  check  this  growing  and  pestiferous  evil.  In  St.  Pancras 
parish  a  meetinj^  was  held  lately  (or  the  appointment  of  commissioners  for 
the  vear,  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  deficit  of  some  thousands 
in  the  accounts  of  the  former  commissioners,  and  the  paltry  excuse  made  to 
prevent  inquiry  was  this,  that  as  the  accounts  had  been  formerly  approved 
of  and  passecf  by  some  of  their  own  friends,  it  precluded  all  right  of 
examination  or  censure  now.  In  Glerkenwell  parish  something  like  these 
occurrences  has  taken  place,  for  some  persons  there  have  got  themselves 
unfairly  appointed  commissioners  of  the  paving  board,  thereby  vitiating 
the  sound  principle  of  the  right  of  election. 

By  the  bye,  what  legitimate  or  reasonable  right  can  any  body  of  mea 
have  to  sit  for  life  under  the  pretence  of  managing  the  affairs  of  a  parish,  to 
waste  its  money  in  trifles,  and  swallow  down  thousands  of  pounds  in  dinners  t 
The  Idea  is  preposterous,  and  not  compatible  with  common  sense.  For  this 
is  a  wise  maxim  :  '*  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  tbe  preservation 
of  the  natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man  ;  and  those  rights  are  liberty, 
property,  security,  and  resistance  of  oppression,"  and  which  has  becm 
upheld  and  defended  from  time  immemorial,  by  the  greatest  champions  of 
liberty,  it  is  a  cause  for  which  Lord  William  Russell  suffered  on  the  scaffold, 
and  Hampden  bled  in  the  fleld.  It  is  true  that  a  set  of  bed  men  may  exerciae 
this  right  for  a  long  time,  but  then  it  is  only  an  unlawAil  usurpation,  not'  a 
honest  possesaion.  And  the  man  who  assumes  this  right,  and  uses  it  to  the 
injury  of  the  lowest  grade  of  the  poor,  deserves  to  be  branded  with  some 
eoBspieuous  muk  on  his  brasen  forehead,  as  a  warning  to  all  parish-officers 
and  select  vestrymen. 

Many  plans  have  been  submitted  to  the  public  and  to  the  legislature  in  lieu 
of  the  poor  laws,  by  some  of  the  best  writers  on  political  economy.  But 
none,  I  am  sure,  would  have  beea  so  well  calculated  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
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«t11,  as  thai  by  Thomas  Paine,  wMeh  waa  offared  to  the  public  in  hla 
'*RifhU  of  Mao,"  in  the  year  1709.    He  talies  such  an  enUgfaleoed  and 
hmane  Tiew  of  the  rights  and  priyiiegea  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  and 
considers  that  they  are  jnstly  entitled  to  relief  as  men,  not  to  be  considered 
u  slaves,  that  his  plan  seems  the  only  one  that  conLd  be  well  adopted  to 
ertdieate  this  wide-spreading  and  destructive  system.    It  places  the  condition 
of  the  poor  on  such  a  solid  basis,  and  is  so  liberal  and  disinterested,  that 
he  may  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  the  most  able  and  nndaonted  defender 
of  the  rights  and  priYileges  of  mankind,  that  ever  lived  in  this  or  any  other 
eoontry,  ancient  or  modem.    His  plan  is  to  abolish  the  poor  laws  altogether, 
ind  suhstitute  a  system  better  calculated  to  give  universal  satisfaction,  and 
nore  analogous  to  the  true  dignity  and  proper  station  of  man  on  the  face 
of  tlie  globe,  which  unequivocally  distinguishes  Mm  from  the  brute  creation* 
—The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  his  plan : — A  remission  of  all  burthensonM 
taxes,  or  such  as  operate  more  particularly  upon  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society  ;  the  abolition  of  all  sinecures ;  and  instead  of  some  of  these 
taxes,  to  lay  an  impost  on  all  funded  and  landed  property,  which  may  properly 
be  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  luxury,  as  a  luxury  does  not  so  much  consist 
is  the  thing  itself,  a»  the  means  by  which  it  is  procured.    And  then  to  apply 
tiiis  oTerpius  money,  in  the  first  instance,  in  granting  small  annuities  to  the 
poor, malting  a  distinction  with  respect  to  those  persons  who  baTC  got  families, 
by  giving  so  much  more  for  every  child,  besides  a  donation  on  the  birth  of 
a  child ;  annnities  to  the  aged  of  both  sexes ;  donations  to  every  new  married 
couple ;  funeral  expences  for  persons  travelling  for  work,  and  dying  at  a 
distance  from  their  friends  ;  also  building  an  asylnm  for  the  friendless  poor ; 
or  those  coming  to  London  without  any  friend  to  go  to,  until  they  can  be 
otherwise  provided  for.    And  he  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks  upon 
the  Poor  Laws,  and  on  the  efficacy  of  the  foregoing  plan : — **  By  the  operation 
of  this  plan,  the  Poor  Laws,  those  instruments  of  civil  torture,  will  be  super- 
seded, and  the  wasteful  expence  of  litigation  preyented.    The  hearts  of  the 
humane  will  not  be  shocked  by  ragged  an^  hungry  children,  and  persons  of 
70  and  80  years  oT  age  begging  for  bread.     The  dying  will  not  be  dragged 
from  place  to  place  to  breathe  their  last,  as  a  reprisal  of  parish  upon  parish. 
Widows  will  have  a  maintenance  for  their  children,  and  not  be  carted  away, 
on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  like  culprits  and  criminals  ;  and  children  wUl 
Bo  longer  be  considered  as  increasing  the  distress  of  their  parents.     The 
haunts  of  the  wretched  will  be  known,  because  it  will  be  to  their  advantage ; 
and  the  number  of  petty  crimes,  the  offspring  of  distress  and  poverty,  will  be 
Jessened.    The  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  will  then  be  interested  In  the  support 
of  government,  and  the  cause  and  apprehension  of  riots  and  tumults  will 
eease.    Ye  who  sit  in  ease  and  solace  yourselves  in  plenty,  and  such  there  are 
in  Turkey  and  Russia,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  who  say  to  yourselves :— > 
'  Are  we  not  well  off?'  Have  ye  thought  of  these  things  Y  when  ye  do,  ye  will 
eesse  to  speak  and  feel  for.  yourselves  alone.*' 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  plan,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  his 
'*  RigliU  of  Man,"  part  9,  pp.  87—107 ;  and  for  another  plan  of  providing 
ibr  the  poor,  in  his  '*  Agrarian  Justice,'*  pp.  6—18.  They  appear  so 
eqoitable  and  humane,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  general 
state  of  soeaety,  that  any  comments  wbald  be  superfluous.    It  would  tend  to 
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make  every  perioQ  feel  ao  interest  io'the  welfaneof  the  community^  be  an 
incentive* to  industry,  and  diffu^cbu|Nfrati?e  comfort  and  independence  in  all 
classes  of  society.  Tliey  msy  be  considered  Utopian  plans  by  many  ignorant 
and  sliaUow*minded  men,  but  they  are  evidently^referable  to  the  poor  lawa  ; 
which,  like  those  of  Dnico  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  may  be  said  to  be  '*  written 
with  blood,  and  not  with  ink.** 
Clerkenwell,  July  S,  1888.  Humamitas. 


For  "  The  Lion:' 


As  voutbfnl  hopes  frow  cold. 
Ana  early  friendships  die. 
What  bosom  can  withhold 
A  sigh  ? 

We  moam  each  promise  fled, 
And  o*er  affection's  bier, 
Tis  sadly  sweet  to  shed 
A  tear. 

When  first  the  heart  awakes 
To  stem  and  bitter  tmth. 
How  mem'ry  ling'ring  aches 
0*er  youth. 

Tho*  ase  has  reason's  ray. 
Those  hoars  of  love  and  light. 
Who  can  forget  that  they 
Wcte  bright  ? 

Some  scene,  form,  look,  or  tone. 
Some  parted  tie  once  near. 
Wish  we  not,  when  alonfr— 
'Twere  here  ? 

Then  be  it  onr's  to  share 
Another's  joy,  or  smart. 
Nor  deem  Deneath  oar  care — 
The  heart. 

On  earth  there  is  no  knell 
So  sad  as  when  at  last. 
We  bid  the  heart  farewell. 
As  past 

Oar  noblest  aim  shoald  be 
To  frove  what  all  may  prove, 
A  life  of  charity— 

And  love.  I,  W.  Imrat. 
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POLITICAL    EXCITEMENT,   AGITATION,    PANIC, 
REVOLUTION,  AND  DREAD  OF  REVOLUTION. 

l^ESB  are  touching  points  in  politics  ;  but  I  shall  find  a  reason 
for  their  introduction.  The  end  of  all  political  excitement  must 
be  revolution.  In  a  glorious  constitution,  such  as  that  of  England, 
&c.,  is  falsely  boasted  to  be,  there  could  not  arise,  such  as  we 
iod  do  arise  among  us,  political  excitements,  p&nics,  agitations, 
revolutions  and  dread  of  revolution.  This  state  of  things  wants 
amendment;  that  amendment  can  only  be  found  in  a  constitution 
that  shall  be  more  glorious  than  the  present. 

Mankind  is  subject  to  more  or  less  excitement,  in  matters  of 
interest,  in  proportion  with  the  sensibilities,  whether  of  fear,  cou- 
rage, joy,  love,  anger  or  hatred.    Thus  a  state  of  politics,  which 
shall  appear  most  alarming  to  some  minds,  is  void  of  excitement 
and  coolly  viewed  as  a  matter  of  course,  rather  to  be  desired  than 
to  be  dreaded,  by  others.     I,  for  instance,  have  passed  the  state 
ofmind  that  is  subject  to  alarm  or  surprise,  that  has  political  fear, 
or  that  apprehends  danger  from  political  changes.    Thus,  I  am 
now  scarcely  excitable  on  any^of  the  common-place  topics  of  the 
day  that  agitate  and  frighten  less  calmly  tempered  nerves.    The 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  with  their  opposing  Orangemen ;  the  Radi- 
cals of  England,  with  their  opposing  mob  of  Aristocracy,  and 
fanatics  of  all  sects  and  parties,  alarm  hot  me :  I  see  that  right 
education  which  has  been  my  medicine,  is  the  medicine  for  all 
their  mental  diseases ;  and  I  see  also,  that  such  education  is  now 
offered  to  theni,  if  they  will  embrace  it ;  and  also,  that,  whether 
they  will  or  not,  it  will  embrace  them.    Thus,  on  this  head,  all 
my  grounds  and  reasons  for  fear  are  removed. 

I  have  suited  my  subject  to  the  times,  and  I  intend  to  embrace 
every  view  of  it  as  relating  to  nations,  to  districts,  or  to  individuals; 
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AGITATION  is  the  political  word  of  the  Catholics  in  IreTaDiF^ 
Their  leaders  appear  ta  see  that,  and  to  act  upon  it  as  if,  they 
cannot  carry  their  object  by  any  other  means  than  intimidation, 
I  approve  alike  their  perception  and  their  resolution ;  and  though, 
at  a  first  thought,  or  first  view,  the  idea  of  intimidation  seems 
opposed  to  the  Idea  of  education,  yet  it  is  not  so^.  any  more  than 
to  educate  a  child,  by  the  aid  of  intimidating-  correction,  is  not  to 
educate  it.  The  intimidation  which  the  Catholics  seek  to  pro- 
duce by  their  agitations  is  that  which  shall  so  educate  the  Pro- 
testants  as  to  induce  the  removal  of  bad  laws.  I  can  see  no  farther 
than  this  ;  and  have,  consequently,  no  fear  on  the  subject.  I, 
therefore,  shall  applaud  all  the  agitation  and  intimidation  which* 
Catholics  can  produce,  in  relation  to  the  bad  laws  of  the  Protest- 
ants. If  the  Catholic  become  the  persecutor  of  the  Protestant 
or  Infidel,  then  the  Catholic  must  be  cured  or  educated  to  better 
purposes,  by  agitation  and  intimidation.  The  really  good  man,  he 
who  means  well,  has  no  ground  for  political  fear.  He  can  fear 
no  changes,  where  he  can  be  heard. 

Changes  of  the  administration  in  London,  which  agitate  so 
many  minds,  excite  not  mine.     I  mark  no  difference  in  the  eflects,. 
as  to  whether  Liverpool,  Canning,  or  Wellington,  be  prime  mi- 
nister;   and,  marking  no  difierence,  I  count  the  change  as 
nothing,  and  pass  it  by  unheeded.    The  debt  and  its  interest  con- 
stitute the  present  monarchy  of  this  country,  and  until  that  be 
revolutionised,  until  that  be  overthrown,  the  personal  king  or  hi» 
administration  are  not  worth  a  thought.    They  are  chained  to  the 
funding  system  and  must  for  a  time  draw  it  along.     They  bear  it 
as  their  cross^  and  are  not  again  likely  to  be  separated  from  it^ 
while  alive.    The  whole  question  of  our  national  politics  is,  and 
will  be  for  the  future — the  amount  of  our  taxcUion,    It  cannot 
be  reduced  with  the  debt;  the  government,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, cannot  proceed  with  the  debt.    What  then  is  to  done, 
and  when  is  it  to  be  done  ?    That  grim  monarch,  the  debt,  will 
eat  up  all  other  English  monarchy  and  die  itself  from  indigestion* 
from  incapacity  to  digest  the  foul  and  crude  mass.    Then  conies 
the  much-desired  revolution:  a  revolution  that  will  be  desired 
and  not  dreaded.   I  am  exciteable  here.   I  am  quickly  excited  on 
all  matters  that  promise  to  be  generally  and  permanently  useful 
to  the  human  race.    I  do  not  want  excitement  to  do  even  indivi- 
dual good ;  but  I  contemn  the  disposition  that  is  agitated  by  poll* 
tical  trifles ;  because^  in  the  sum  of  that  disposition  1  find  all  the 
political  evils  of  the  country.    Let  me  see  the  man  who  is  excited 
about  the  king,  about  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  about 
the  administration,  about  parliament,  as  at  present  constitated, 
about  the  Catholic  question,  about  the  church,  or  about  reli^on 
of  any  kind,  and  I  mark  him  as  an  ill-educated  or  ill-disposed 
man,  one  with  a  mind  as  yet  but  badly  formed.    On  the  other 
hand,  let  me  see  the  man  who  calmly  considers  what  revolutions 
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ill  tbe  stele  of  society  will  most  improve  its  condition,  unawed 
by  the  powerful  evil  of  constituted  thingps,,  and  I  shall  find  him 
the  happj  and  the  useful  man,  uniting  benevolence  with  philo- 
sophy.   One  such  man  is  Robert  Owen.    I  know  many. 

William  Cobbett  is  a  man  much  excited  about  political  trifles^ 
who  touches  on  no  other  principle  of  government  than  that  of  the 
funding  system  and  its  consequent  paper  currency :  his  proposed 
reform  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  counting  as  nothing  in  its  ex- 
clusive sense,  as  standing  alone,  or  as  an  unmixed  reform,  a  wild 
and  impracticable  propositioiL  He  has  credit  for  meaning  more, 
but  this  is  all  he  puts  forth  as  a  political  writer.  The  fear  of 
dealing  with  the  necessary  principles  of  reform  is  a  fear  which, 
through  cowardice,  interest  or  ignorance,  pervades  a  large  portion 
of  the  community,  atid  thus,  as  a  writer,  he  finds  sympathy  for 
his  cautions  or  misunderstandings  among  a  multitude  of  readers, 
and  an  encouragement  to  indulge  in  personal  politics,  or  in  an 
attack  oD  the  administration  rather  than  on  the  bad  principle  of 
things,  and  in  the  recommendation  of  other  men,  himself  first, 
and  self  must  be  exclusive,  for  no  other  man  can  work  in  office 
with  him,  rather  than  in  the  recommendation  of  other  principles. 
This  constant  dwelling  of  the  mind  upon  the  persons  who  work, 
rather  than  on  the  principles  which  are  worked,  produces  in  him 
and  his  sympathising  readers  an  excitement  which  generates 
more  anger  than  instruction,  and  creates,  instead  of  preparing  the 
means  to  remove,  disorder.  Thus,  he  is  described  by  those  who 
are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his  private  manners  than  I 
am,  for  I  ^ve  never  exchanged  words  with  him  other  than  in 
print ;  as  writing  not  with  groat  energy  on  principles,  but  with 
gceat  anger  toward  persons,  and  as  their  names  dwell  upon  his 
mind,  and  hiapen  moves  in  the  detailing  of  their  acts,  he  utters 
tbe  most  horrid  imprecations.  When  the  reader  of  the  Register 
4s  going  through  the  ten  thousahdth  repetition  of  the  way  in 
which  the  men  work  the  THING,  he  may  picture  to  himself  the 
writer  of  lus  reading,  with  his  pen  running  across  the  page,  in  a 
anoveraent  quickening  with  the  excitation,  and  his  author  ex- 
«lai«i]iig  furiously : — "  Damn  and  blast  them  !  Damn  and  blast 
tliem!  Oh!  damn  their  eyes  and  limbs.  Til  work  them.  Oh! 
the  villains,  damn  and  blast  them  !"  and  so  on,  if  the  reader's 
-isiiagination  be  mote  vivid  than  mine,  in  the  ponrtraying  of  all 
the  imprecations  which  the  worst  of  human  passions  can  pour 
iovtb. 

'  The  same  sort  of  excitement,  which  makes  William  Cobbett 
rage  over  his  paper,  when  working  upon  the  persons  who  woric 
the  THING,  leads  him  into  error,  when  he  is  speculating  as  to 
time,  and  beating  up  for  the  game  of,  to  him  most  prc^table, 
panics.  He  wants  them,  and  therefore  he  always  sees  them 
coming.  Months,  days,  and  hours  are  predicted,  and  predicted, 
like  most  other  prophecies,  to  be  protracted.    The  failure  of  a 
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bank  is  owing  to  his  working  of  the  Things  that  work  the 
THING,  and  he  sees  them  all  breaking  up  as  fast  as  he  can  count* 
A  solitary  bank  broke  last  year,  and  immediately  there  was  to 
be  another  panic !  "  O  glorious  panic !  how  it  conies  to  my 
shop !  how  it  brings  grist  to  my  mill !  how  it  sells  my  Register, 
which  registers  the  cause,  progress  and  effects  of  pyanics  \" 

Father  O'Callaghan,  William  Cobbett's  confessor,  the  wily 
politician  means  to  be  ready  for  whichever  party  may  suit  him 
best,  has  been  confessed  into  an  equal  excitement  upon  the  death 
of  the  THING.  The  Father  Confessor  and  his  political  penitent 
were  in  company  with  a  country  gentleman,  about  fifteen  months 
ago,  and  the  topic  of  conversation  was  a  new  panic.  ''It  will 
come  on  immediately,'^  cried  Mr.  Cobbett, "  it  has  begun  again, 
and  nothing  can  stop  it."  Father  O'Callaghkn  confirmed  the 
prediction  by  his  divine  sanction,  and  added :  ^'  I  have  sure  and 
certain  information,  by  which  I  learn,  that  the  whole  system  will 
be  broken  up  within  a  month :  within  a  month.  Sir,  I  am  sure  of 
it ;  cannot  last  another  month  !" 

Thomas  Paii^e,  the  more  cool  politician,  never  fell  into  errors 
of  this  kind ;  he  examined  principles,  and  made  his  calculations 
upon  them,  and  has  been  found  very  correct  in  his  predicting 
views.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  into  error  by  a 
passion  against  persons ;  but  he  examined  the  materials  and  the 
tools  upon  and  with  which  the  men  who  work  the  THING  had 
to  work,  and  failed  not  as  to  time  or  in  judgment.  Mr.  Cobbett 
attempts  to  add  something  to  what  Mr.  Paine  has  done ;  but  he 
fails,  and  is  driven  back  upon  his  master's  teachings. 

In  Thomas  Paine  and  William  Cobbett,  as  politicians,  we  see 
the  great  distinction  between  treating  of  principles  and  making 
political  attacks  upon  persons.  The  former  is  the  road  to  reform, 
the  latter  to  mischief  and  disorder.  The  first  carries  with  him, 
throughout  his  writings,  the  dignity  of  republicanism  that  de- 
velopes  principles,  and  teacheth  something  new  in  every  page  ; 
the  last  makes  a  bad  womanhood  of  politics,  and  keeps  up  a 
furious  brawl  and  squall  about  this  minister  being  no  better  tlian 
he  should  be,  and  about  that  one  being  guilty  of  a  trespass  upon 
good  manners,  in  coveting  his  neighl^ur's  wife  and  servant,  his 
ox  and  ass,  &c.  &c.  The  celebrated  Junius,  who,  in  a  book  lately 
pnt  forth  in  New  York,  by  a  Dr.  Graham,  formerly  a  close  ac- 
qoamtance,  is  pretty  well  proved  to  be  Hbrne  Tooke,  in  all  his 
political  tirades,  dealt  with  nothing  but  personal  politics,  has 
taught  mankind  nothing  more  than  a  contempt,  in  his  conceal- 
ment, for  official  characters.  Indeed,  thejtrue  science  of  politics 
was  but  ill  understood  before  Thomas  Paine  wrote  ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  he  was  the  first  English  writer  who  made  a  clear,  open, 
and  manly  attack  upon  that  bad  system  of  politics  called  the 
Christian  religion.  We  have  in  Thomas  Paine  a  guide,  whom  to 
follow,  can  never  lead  us  into  error.    His  delineation  of  political 
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principles  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  man  and  in  the  just  rights 
and  equality  of  every  member  of  a  society.  They,  who  write 
nothing  but  political  attacks  upon  persons,  are  like  the  Irishman 
who  fights  for  love,  or  **  meets  his  friend,  and  for  love  knocks  him 
down."  They  quarrel,  because  they  are  quarrelsome;  not 
because  there  are  bad  principles  to  be  dealt  with.  They  fight, 
because  animal  nature  is  pugnacious ;  not  to  improve  its  condition 
ID  the  human  race.  Thomas  Paine  sought  revolutions,  because 
.  he  saw  that  they  were  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  cour 
dition  of  his  fellow  men.  William  Cobbett  seeks  a  revolution  ; 
because  he  hates  all  men  who  are  in  ofScCyOr  who  have  more,  or 
as  much  influence  as  himself.    His  excitement  is  not  good. 

Another  such  a  character  as  William  Ck>bbettis  George  Augus- 
.  tus  Baker,  in  this  city  of  Bath.  Mr.  Baker  has  advanced  from 
Trinitarianism,  with  Free  Will  or  Liberty,  to  Unitarianism,  with 
Predestination,  Fatalism  or  Necessity.  He  is  excited  almost  to 
cracking  on  his  favourite  subjects,  prints  circulars,  pamphlets,  and 
advertisements,  and  while  no  one  scarcely  thinks  enough  of  him,* 
.other  than  for  a  joke,  to  turn  an  eye  or  an  ear  toward  him,  he 
imagines  that  he  is  an  olyect  of  terror  to  the  priests,  and  of  first 
rate  importance  in  the  country  as  a  reformer.  To  any  acquaint- 
ance whom  he  may  meet,  he  will  say,  '^  have  you  seen  my 
pamphlet,  or  circular,  or  advertisement,  have  you  seen  it  ?  All 
the  country  is  in  uproar  about  it.  It  will  knock  down  the 
system.  It  must  come  down.  The  bishops  are  frightened  to 
death.  Bristol  is  in  arms  and  even  Liverpool  feels  what  I  have 
done.''  When  the  reality  of  the  case  is,  that  a  Bishop  would 
treat  his  tracts  as  I  treat  th^  religious  tracts  that  are  snowered 
upon  me.  They  are  absurdities.  And  though  the  gentleman  is 
known  to  a  few  people  in. Bath  and  Bristol,  he  excit€»  none 
.  beyond  the  printers  and  folders  of  his  tracts,  whom  he  will*  hasten 
as  if  for  life  or  death,and  say  that  the  public  is  waiting  and  must 
not  be  disappointed !  The  criterion  of  public  excitement  is  always 
in  the  number  of  a  pamphlet  sold,  making  allowances  for  the  few 
friends  and  others,  who  buy  from  acquaintance  sake,  &c.  and  are 
not  politically  excited.  Let  Mr.  Baker  test  the  power  of  his 
productions  by  this  criterion,  and  he  will  find  that  they  are  the 
dead-bom  if  not  the  abortions,  of  the  press.  He  must  reach  more 
important  subjects,  before  he  can  agitate  any  one  but  himself. 
Such  is  the  impression  of  his  own  influence,  that  he  dreads  assas^ 
sination,  and  feels  and  moves,  as  we  have  reports  of  kings  and 
ministers  of  state  feeling  and  moving,  when  under  similar  fear. 
Be  composed,  Mr.  Baker,  you  alarm  no  one  but  yourself.  Your 
Christian  necessity,  your  objection  to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  your 
^dislike  of  the  established  church,  and  your  attempted  restoration. 
of  primitive  Christianity,  are  such  very  stale  tricks,  that  the 
bishops  themselves  must  make  a  jest  of  them,  if  even  your  name 
have  reached  their  ears. 
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As  I  court  tbe  company  of  all  the  oddities  and  pretended 
Reformers  of  the  country,  I  felt  a  desire  to  see  Mr.  Baker,  and 
the  more  particalarly,  as  1  had  been  told  that  he  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  me.  A  mutual  friend  called  on  him  >vith  the  pro- 
position, at  which  the  gentleman  became  alarmed,  and  exclaimed 
with  *  remulous  agitation — *'  I  cannot  see  Mr.  Carlile.  I  have 
no  objection  to  see  him  as  h  man ;  but  I  cannot  enter  into  con- 
troversy with  him.  1  have  a  particular  game  to  play,  and  if  I 
were  to  enter  into  controversy  with  Mr.  Carlile,  it  would  be  frus- 
trated.'' I  and  my  friend  left  tbe  inn  to  visit  another,  not  so 
sooil  alarmed;  but  I  learnt  the  next  morning  from  the  waiter  of 
the  Greyhound  Inn,  that  Mr.  Baker  had  cooled  and  taken  cou- 
rage so  far  as  to  seek  and  enquire  for  me«  My  desire  was  to 
reduce  the  gentleman's  excitement  with  a  fbw  cooling  philoso- 
phical draughts.  I  proposed  to  explain  to' him  the  length  to 
which  his  favourite  doctrine  of  necessity  would  carry  him,  and 
that  it  would  carry  him  out  of  the  christian  religion.  I  like 
zealous  and  enthusiastic  men,  even  if  they  do  pass  for  being  a 
little  cracked ;  but  it  is  very  desirable  to  set  them  to  work  use- 
fully on  a  ground  that  will  produce  some  good. 

Similarly  ill-founded  excitements  often  pervade  a  nation,  and 
do  much  mischief,  creating  much  terror  and  bad  feeling.  The 
principle  of  the  thing  is  fear,  and  has  its  source  in  bad  education 
and  bad  political  government.  Theological  government  I  set 
down  as  bad  without  an  exception.  To  workout  a  proper  reform, 
we  must  cure  the  people  of  this  fear,  and  remove  the  sources  of 
such  panics  and  excitements.  They  do  more  mischief  than  any 
revolution  would  do  in  this  country,  and  are  the  worst  part  of  any 
change  that  can  possibly  take  place.  The  fear  of  phantoms,  the 
realities  of  which  are  known  not  to  exist,  produce  the  same  kind 
of  panics  and  agitations,  and  past  rulers  have  encouraged  the 
cheat  Let  the  timid  mind  be  comforted  and  assured,  that,  in  all 
projects  for  reform,  in  all  propositions  foe  forms  of^  government, 
in  all  revolutions,  in  all  the  enquiry  that  the  human  mind  can 
make,  or  in  all  the  changes  to  which  it  can  be  subjected,  there 
is  no  just  ground  for  fear:  that  to  be  much  excited  and  alarmed, 
to  be  exposed  to  panics,  is  a  disorder  of  the  mind,  which  may  be 
cured  by  the  acquisition  of  a  better  knowledge  of  realities,  and 
of  the  state  of  things  that  does  really  exist  amongst  us.  Let  that 
knowledge  be  sought,  and  all  will  be  well. 
*    Greyhound  Inn,  Bath,  Richard  Carlile. 

July  20,  1828. 

London,  July  24,  1828. 
P.  S. — I  have  brought  from  Bristol  some  beautiful  wax  me- 
dallions, or  three-quarter  faces  in  basso  relievo,  of  Thomas  Paine, 
Voltaire,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Napoleon  and  his  first  wife  Josephine. 
Others  will  speedily  be  procured.    These  figures  will  be  found 
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to  he  rare  specrmeDs  of  the  art  of  modelling  in  wtJC.    The  price 
is  half  A  guinea  each. 

I  also  Ind^  on  my  returA  toward  Oakham,  a  New  Political 
Dictionary,  sent  from  Liverpooi,  to  be  sold  at  2s.  6d.  I  saw 
the  manuscript  last  year,  and  conversed  with  the  author,  whom 
I  can  introduce  to  the  public  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise  as 
«  poiiUeian.  Being  young,  of  course,  he  has,  in  writing  his 
New  Political  Dictionary,  depended  more  upon  his  genius  for 
wit,  satire,  and  sente,  than  upon  his  experience.  In  another 
number  I  will  make  some  extracts,  as  I  like  to  encourage  young 
anthorByTemembering  how  much  I  have  myself  wanted  similar 
eneouragement.  R.  C. 


TO  A  BRISTOL  CORRESPONDENT. 

^  Christian"  finds  fault  with  what  I  said  last  week  of  the  family 
in  which  I  was  there  entertained.  His  objection  is,  that  it  was 
not  infidelity,  but  Christianity,  that  educated  that  family,  so  as  to 
produce  its  present  approved  moral  condition ;  and  he  wishes  the 
inference  to-be  drawn,  that  the  stoeet  affections  which  make  a 
harmony  of  human  nature  can  only  be  derived  from  a  christian 
education.  His  perceptions  and  his  reasonings  are  alike  shallow. 
Were  he  an  infidel,  he  would  see  with  better  eyes,  and  make  a 
better  and  a  true  estimate  of  principles. 

Suppose  we  grant  him,  that  a  christian  education  has  produced 
the  moral  state  of  mind  which  is  found  in  that  family,  It  is  a 
granting  for  argument's  sake,  for  I  can  show  the  contrary.  Let 
us  grant  it  him,  and  what  is  the  true  inference  ?  Is  it  not,  that  a 
•christian  may  throw  up  his  religion  and  still  retain  all  the  best 
passions  of  the  human  and  the  educated  being  I  My  statement 
was,  that  this  was  a  faindly  living  in  the  highest  state  of  morality 
vrithout  religion.  He  answers,  that  family  has  been  religiously 
€ducated^  or  it  would  not  have  had  that  moral  character.  But 
how  dangerous  to  his  craft  or  his  creed,  is  his  admission  ?  Does 
he  not  admit,  that  the  morality  may  be  retained,  when  the  super- 
stition is  put  aside.  This  is  the  all  of  my  principles,  the  every 
thing  for  which  I  contend,  the  end  which  I  desire  to  accomplish. 
1  care  not  how  morality  is  inculcated,  so  as  it  be  inculcated,  and 
4M>  as  nothing  superstitious  be  inculcated  with  it.  As  far  as  this 
is  Christianity,  I  am  a  christian :  and  in  this  sense  too,  all  the  good 
Jnen  among  the  Pagans,  more  proportionately  good  than  those 
^called  christians,'  were  christians.  But  this  is  a  Christianity 
^irithout  superstition,  which  admits  no  god,  no  priest,  no  idolatry, 
no  prayers,  no  idol-psalm-singing^,  and  very  unlike  that  which  is 
ealled  Christianity  in  Bristol. 

If  I  do  not  print  the  letter  of  '^  Christian,"  he  will  conclude 
tliat  I  have  bad  motives  and  shrink  from  it.   I  shrink  from  its  sb* 
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surdities ;  but  to  gratify  an  opponent,  with  a  hope  of  inproviogp 
him,  I  will  afflict  the  readers  of- The  Lion  with  his  errors. 


To  Mr.  R.  Carlile. 

Sir,— A9  you  court  ioTestigstton,  and  offer  yoarcolaniDS  to  the  an  of  those 
whose  doctrines  you  condemn,  wil|  yon  permit  me  to  offer  my  remsrki  on  the 
great  discovery  you  have  made,  in  finding  a  family  whose  condnct  correspond*, 
aa  y<m  «ay,  with  the  principles  you  have  tanght. 

You  have  found  a  family  of  infidels,  a  family  without  religion,  withou  t 
prayers,  without  Psalm-singing,  without  a  religious  pastor.  *    Good  Ood  1 
I  exclaimed,  on  being  shown  your  assertion,  in  the  Lion— can  this  be  true  ? 
Does  such  a  family  exist  without  the  thunder  of  MeaTcn  being  hurled  «t  their 
heads  1  -)-  Can  Bristol,  where  Christianity  in  all  its  forms,  holds  such  an  as- 
cendancy, and  where  the  suu  of  righteousness  shines  with  sveh  splendour,  X 
contain  such  a  nest  of  infidels.    It  cannot  be  I  it  is  an  ibfidel's  boast  of  false- 
hood.   With  this  impression  on  my  mind,  I  made  enquiry  where  you  resided 
while  here,  and  have  learnt  the  character  of  the  family,  which  enables  me 
(thank  my  God)  to  refute  your  assertion,  '*  that  they  are  a  family,  where  super- 
stition (by  which  you  mean  religion)  has  never  put  its  baleful  stamp  mark, 
and  where  there  is  no  mental  disease.'*    On  enquiry,  I  find,  that  the  ancestors 
of  the  family  were  Catholics,  and  the  head  of  the  house,  himself,  was  bred  a 
Catholic :  and  your  own  assertion  proves  the  truth  of  my  information,  as  you 
say  : — **  I  am  now  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  an  emancipated  Catholic.*'    As 
I  cannot  contradict  your  assertion  of  the  moral  character  of  the  parties,  be* 
cause  my  religion  teaches  me  to  condemn  no  man  without  proof ;  and  having 
heard  nothing  to  the  contrary,  I  take  it  for  granted,  they  may  be  moral ;  but 
where,  let  me  ask  you,  did  they  get  their  morality  from:  and  where  those 
«( sweet  affections  which  make  a  harmony^of  human  nature  :**  where,  but  from 
that  very  religion  which  you  condemn  :— where  did  this  emancipated  Catholic 
collect  his  moral  precepts  and  social  virtues,  but  from  those  ancestors  whose 
whole  lives  were  truly  Christian,  and  who  impressed  upon  his  early  mind 
the  true  principles  of  a  Redeeming  Christ  ? — If  in  an  evil  hour,  he  forsook  his 
God  and  became  an  apostate  and  a  rebel  son  of  the  church,  does  it  follow, 
that  he  with  his  apostacy,  forsook  the  moral  obligations  of  man,  or  forgot  the 
precepts  of  tlie  religion  of  his  fathers  ?    No  I  no !— Those,  like  the  habits  of 
his  boyhood,  like  the  language  of  his  country,  were  interwoven  vrith  his  very 
existence,  and  all  that  is  good  belonging  to  him  is  truly  christian. 

But  let  me  ask  you,  since  you  produce  this  man  as  an  example  of  your 
theoretical  doctrine ;  how  long  has  he  left  the  church  of  his  fathers ;  or  at 
what  infidel  institution  are  his  children  taught  the  social  virtues  1  Answer 
candidly  those  questions,  and  I  am  much  deceived,  but  we  shall  find  every 
proof  of  my  assertion;  that  all  the  good  belonging  to  them  are  of  Christian 
growth.  But  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  this  infidel  family; 
what  has  the  emancipated  catholic  to  answer  for,  what  account  will  be  ha 

*  I  found  many  such  families  in  BristoU^B.  C. 

t  Who  or  what  is  to  huri  it  7— R.  C. 

%  A  righteous  place !  as  witness  all  who  know  Bristol.— R.  U 
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«Ue  loiflw  to  bis  Ood,*  who  has  blen«d  him  with  children,  for  being  the 
caase  of  tbdr  disbelief,  of  this  estran^eftieDt  from  their  Ood  and  his  Church  T  , 
Will  they  not  have  to  carse  the  author  of  their  existence  for  being  the  cause 
of  their  future  woe,  except,  which  God  in  Jiis  goodness  grant,  that  they 
become  emancipated  infidels. 

I  think  I  have  proved  the  truth  of  my  positions,  unless  you  can  refute  my 
arguments,  by  proving  this  family  of  Infidels  have  not  derived  their  moral  v 
from  Christianity,  I  think  you  will  be  compelled  to  admit  you  were  mistaken 
in  the  party,  decmvedby  appearance,  that  your  doctrine  is  still  theoretical, 
and  that  it  ever  may  remain  so,  is  the  prayer  of 

BriMtol,  July  92,  1828.  CHRISTIAN. 


GEOLOGY. 


{From  the  New  York  Correspondent.') 

Mr.  Editor.' — ^Various  are  the  causes  assigned  for  tlie  gradual  decrease 
of  the  waters  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Modem  geologists  are  of 
opinion  tliat  tlie  water  has  been  several  hundred  feet  higlwr  in  the  ocean 
than  it  now  is  ;  and  the  appearances  of  the  mountains  justify  that  idt*a. 
This,  however,  applies  alone  to  the  northern  latitudes,  as  no  person  of 
s^enoe  has 'given  us  any  account  of  the  appearances  in  the  eouthem  lati- 
tudes. Some  impute  the  decrease  of  the  water  to  evaporation ;  some  to 
tbe  great  ase  of  distilled  spirits ;  some  to  the  growth  of  animals,  vege- 
tables, and  minerals ;  some  to  the  wearing  away  of  the  beds  of  the  ocean, 
and  Mr.  Synunes  to  its  running  into  the  centre' of  the  earth.  I  will  un- 
dertake to  account  for  it  in  adinerent  way,  viz.,  that  the  quantity  of  liquids 
in  our  world  are  at  all  times  the  same ;  and  that  they  only  change  place. 
When  Columbus  proposed  sailing  west  in  search  of  a  new  continent,  he 
was  of  opiniop  that  there  must  be  land  west  of  Europe  and  east  of  Asia^to 
keep  a  balance  between  land  and  water  i  which  turned  out  according  to 
his  calculations.  If  there  is  an  equatorial  balance  always  maintained,  why 
not  also  a  polar  balance  ? 

At  present,  the  sun  is  eight  days  longer  north  of  the  equator  than  south 
of'  it  in  each  year,  and  it  is  a  well  Icnown  fact  that  the  air  is  vastiy  colder 
at  the  south  than  at  the  north  pole. 

On  examining  the  various"  maps  of  the  earth,  I  fiud  at  least  three  times 
the  qoaDtiQr  of  Tand*north  of  the  eouator  to  what  there  is  south  of  it.  South 
Ajoericaand  Africa  are  about  eonally  balanced,  which  leaves  New  Holland 
to  sustain  the  balance  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America. 

Consequently,  a  gradual  increaae  of  weiffbt  at  the  south  pole  must  solve 
this  question,  caused  by  a  constant  congelation  of  all  the  nuns  or  snows 
carried  there  by  winds,  which  lie  on  land  and  effect  this  balance,  and  which 
will  not  melt  until  the  sun  performs  its  opposite  circle. 

A  itw  years  since,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  a  partial  lunar  eclipse  by  the 
somthem  link  of  the  earth.    The  shadow  of  the  earth  at  the  middle  of  the 

*  I  ean  answer  for  him,  that  he  can  and  will  plead  his  own  cause  well,  and 
tlsat  be  has  no  fear  as  to  the  consequence.  He  is  rightr  right  not  as  a  Catholic, 
MOt  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  eood  man  emancipated  from  the  errors,  the  vices,  the 
■Isfcvery  of  relij^ion.  Our  pomi ,  Mr.  Christian,  is,  that  a  man  may  learn  morality 
-vritlioQt  learninff  religion,  he  moral  without  being  religious,  and  be  the  better  for 
ii«a.  besBg  a  religious  man.— R.  C. 
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eclipse  was  very  circular^  which  shows  that  the  present  state  of  tke  sootk 
pole  is  very  dinerent  from  the  north. 

The  eternal  changes  of  matter  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  more  rational 
manner  than  by  Noah's  flood  or  Symmes's  hole. 

ARBORByM. 


A  WORD  OR  TWO  TO  CHRISTIANS. 

Why  dost  thou  tremble  Christian--*-why 

At  mom  and  night  beseech  the  Lora^ 
That  he  mav  listen  to  thy  cm 

And  crash  the  scomers  of  his  wordT 

Is  it  because  thy  Babel  tow'r 

Is  crumbling  in  its  shade  subiimef 
Its  shadow^  long  hath  been  its  dow*r 

Of  strength ;  out  what  is  strength  to  time  ? 

'Tis  in  a  stronger  fiprasp  than  thine, 

A  giant  grasp,  Herculean  all. 
Nor  snail  that  grasp  its  hold  resign, 

Till  the  last  fragment  knells  its  fall. 

it  hath  some  dungeons,  cages,  chains, 
Some  spikes,  saws,  halters,  racks,  and  stakes. 

Knives,  pincers,  thumb-screws,  bloody  stains. 
No  wonder  then  thy  bulwark  shakes ! 

Some  human  hearts  have  shook  therein, 

Some  human  flesh  hath  quivered  there ; . 
Tlien  let  the  vile  accursed  gin. 

The  mantrap !  now  unteeth  its  snare. 

Christian,  a  word  with  thee !  'tis  not 

Thy  hope  of  heaven  we  would  destroy, 
'Tis  a  bright  hope,  howe*er  begot. 

The  hope  of  everlasting  joy. 

We  know  that  death'i^  ungentle  thrall 

Is  chill,  and  that  the  grave  is  drear, 
We  know  the  world  is  a  poor  all. 

E'en  when  its  joys  are  most  sincere. 

It  is  a  spot  not  free  from  sin. 

Not  wholly  free  from  fraud  and  guile, 
A  place  that  very  few  come  in, 

Or  ever  go  from  with  a  MmVe. 

All  this  we  know,  and  still  as  men. 

Feeling  as  men  are  proud  to  feel. 
We  urj^e  thou  hast  no  right  to  den^ 

And  sacrifice  us  to  thy  zeal. 

Ask  of  thy  reaton^  which  is  best, 
The  man  who  seeks  some  doubtful  sphere. 

Thro'  ev'ry  blind  and  bloody  test  \ 
Or  he  who  lives  in  mercy  nere  ? 

I.  W,  Imray. 
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ttOBERT  OWEN. 


{From  the  Morning  Herakl  of  Thursday,  July  »k) 

Wb  yesterday  received  New  York  Papers  to  the  3d  of  July.  The  following 
are  extracts : — • 

Robert  Owen,  with  aoch  of  his  friends  as  are  *^  conscientiously  opfiosed  to 
allreljgioo/'  ioTite  the  minisfers  of  different  persuasions  in  the  western 
cottotry,  to  select  champions  to  discuss  the  following  questions  :— 

1.  Whether  all  religions  are  or  are  not  opposed  to  facts  ? 

S.  Whether  all  religions  do  or  do  not  virtually  destroy  all  charity,  except 
for  one  sect,  in  thought,  word,  and  action  ? 

S.  Whether  religion  does  not  render  it  necessary  that  the  great  mass  of 
isankind,  in  all  countries,  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  and  poverty  7 

4.  Whether  all  religiotis  do  or  do  not  require  that  infants  should  be  taught 
to  thiok  that  there  is  merit  in  believing- that  the  doctrines  of  their  own  religion 
are  true,  and  that  all  other  religions  are  false  ;  and  that  there  Is  demerit  in 
belief  ing  otherwise  ? 

5.  Whether  all  religions  do  or  do  not  teach  that  thare  is  merit  and  demerit 
in  loving  and  hating,  liking  and  disliking  aeeordiny  to  their  doctrines^ 
vhether  in  noisoo  with  man's  natural  feelings,  or  in  opposition  to  them  ? 

6.  Whether  almost  all  bad  passions,  vices,  and  moral  evils  do  or  do  not 
cnanate  from  the  Instructions  given  in  infancy  and  childhood,  that  there  ia 
merit  and  demerit  in  belief  or  in  liking  and  disliking  ? 

7.  And  lastly,  whether  mankind  can  be  trained  to  become  more  happy, 
more  iotelUgent,  independent,  charitable  and  kind  to  each  other  with  or  with- 
oot  religion  ? 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  has  taken  up  tlie  glove,  and 
in  the  last  number  of  his  Christian  Baptist^  makes  the  following  pro** 
position : — 

Now,  he  it  known  to  Mr.  Owen,  and  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  I , 
rely  log  on  the  Author,  the  reasonableness,  and  the  excellency  of  the 
Christian  religion,  will  engage  to  meet  Mr.  Owen  at  any  time  within  one 
year  from  this  date,  at  any  place  equi-distant  from  New  Harmony  and 
Bethany,  snch  as  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  or  Lexington,  Ky. ;  and  will  then  and 
there  undertake  to  show  that  Mr.  Owen  is  utterly  incompetent  to  prove  the 
positions  he  has  assumed,  in  a  public  debate  before  all  who  may  please  to 
attend,  to  be  moderated  or  controlled  by  a  proper  tribunal,  and  to  be  con- 
ducted in  perfect  good  order  from  day  to  day,  until  the  parties,  or  the  mode- 
rators, or  the  congregations,  or  a  majority  of  them,  are  satisfied,  as  may 
afterwaids  be  agreed  upon.    I  propose,  moreover,  that  a  competent  steno- 
grapher, perfectly  disinterested,  shall  bo  employed  to  take  down  the  speeches 
on  the  occasion,  that  for  his  trouble  he  bhall  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
priotlug  and  distributing  said  debute  throughout  the  United  States— and 
thus  give  all  who  feel  desirous  to  hear  or  read,  whether  Mr.  Owen,  with  all 
liis  arguments,  benevolence  and  sincerity,  is  able  to  do  what  he  has  proposed. 
After  stating  the  prominent  items,  I  leave  everything  else  open  to  negociation 
or  private  arrangement* 
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To  the  Editor  of  "  Tke  Lion.'* 

SiR«— In  reading  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  Roland,  I  was  mucli  struck 
with  a  passage  in  which  she  descrihes  the  circumstances  which  led  her  to 
relinquish  the  Christian  religion.  Thinking  that  it  may  be  instructive 
to  some  of  your  readers,  I  have  been  induced  to  translate  it,  and  send  it  to 
you  for  insertion  in  **Thb  Lion.*^ 

Madame  Roland,  as  yon  no  doubt  know,  was  the  wife  of  Roland,  one 
of  the  most  upright  statesmen,  perhaps,  that  ever  existed.  He  was  ap* 
pointed  minister  of  the  interior  in  France  durinji^  the  Revolution,  but  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  both  his  office. and  his  life,  because  he  could  not  consent 
to  act  in  opposition  to  what  he  considered  his  dnty. 

Madame  Roland  became  an  infidel  before  her  marriage ;  and  although 
religionists  pretend  that  persons  destitute  of  religion  are  necessarily  des-  * 
titnte  of  morality  also,  and  unfortunately  have  but  too  well  succeeded  in 
inculcating  this  mischievous  notion,  she  has  added  one  to  the  man^ 
examples  which  may  be  found  elsewhere  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  their 
dogma. 

She  was  an  examplary  wife,  an  excellent  mother,  and  a  good  cidien. 
She  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  a  public  executioner  with  the  greatest 
fortitude  and  resignation,  and  cheered  her  fellow  sufferers  to  an  exertion 
of  similar  self  controUl.  But  I  will  not  so  much  dwell  upon  this,  her  last 
act,  for  villains  and  fanatics  may  be  found  who  have  done  as  much«  We 
may  turn  to  more  peculiar  events  of  her  life.  We  may  observe  this  most 
amiable  woman«  selMnstructed,  raised  from  a  humble  station  in  life,  to  an 
elevated  rank,  bearing  her  honours  with  modesty,  and  endeavouring  to 
use  her  influence  for  the  benefit  of  her  country.  We  may  follow  her  to 
the  solitude  and  privations  of  a  prison,  and  see  her,  without  repining, 
apply  her  last  hours  to  the  instruction  of  posterity,  the  welfare  of  her  child, 
and  the  consolation  of  her  afflicted  friends. 

"  The  first  thing  that  disgusted  me  in  the  religion  tliat  I  professed,  (and 
which  I  did  profess  with  the  seriousness  of  a  solid  and  steady  mind]|  was 
the  wnoergai  damnation  of  all  those  who  were  either  ignorant  of  it,  or 
who  did  not  comprehend  it.    After  having  studied  history*  and  con- 
templated the  extent  of  the  world,  the  succession  of  ages,  the  march  of 
empires,  the  public  virtues  and  the  errors  of  so  many  nations,  it  appeared 
to  me  base,  ridiculous,  and  atrocious,  to  imagine  a  creator  delivering  over 
to  eternal   torments,   such  an  -immense  multitude  of  individuals,   the 
imperfect  work  of  his  hands,  cast  upon  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
perils,  and  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  ignorance,  from  which  they  had 
already  suffered  so  much.    I  said,  it  is  evident  that  I  have  been  deceived 
upon  this  point,  may  I  not  also  be  deceived  upon  another?    Let  me 
examine.    The  instant  that  any  Catholic  reasons  thus,  the  church  may 
regard  him  as  lost  to  her.    I  understahd  perfectly  why  the  priests  wieh 
a  olind  submission,  and  preach  so  earnestly  the  religious  faith,  which 
adopts  without  examination,  and  adores  without  murmuring,  it  is  the  baaia 
of  their  empire,  which  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  reasoning  liejgins.    After 
the  cruelty  of  the  damnation,  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility 
structt  me  most,  and  1  rejected  it  with  as  little^^iasitation  as  1  had  done 
the  first.  How  much  of  what  remains,  then,  is  true  ?  This  question  became 
an  object  of  continual  research,  which  I  pursued  for  many  years,  with  an 
<aotivity,  and  sometimes  an  anxiety  of  mind  difficult  to  describe.    Works 
;on  criticism,  on  philosophy,  on  niorals>  on  metaphysics,  were  nowr  my 
favourite  reading.     I  was  m  search  of  some  one  who  could  make  thena 
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IcBoim  to  me.  The  comparison  and  analysis  of  them  occupied  me 
lUMsasiogly.  At  length  1  tlioaght  of  the  Abb^  Morel,  who  lived  in  my 
pirifh,  and  whom  I  lutd  seen  at  my  uncle's.  He  was  a  little  man,  and 
not  wanting  in  anderstandinf ,  and  professed  a  vast  austerity  of  principles. 
I'hia  was  the  reason  that  determined  me  to  apply  to  him.  He  was  the 
first  person  that  I  informed  of  the  wavering  of  my  faith,  for  it  never  was 
my  habit  to  disguise  the  truth.  He  pressed  me  earnestly  to  study  the 
sfwlogists  and  (»fenders  of  the  Christian  religion.  1  hegan  with  the 
Abb^  Gauchat,  ibe  Abb6  Bergier,  Abbadie,  Holland,  Clarke,  &c.  I 
studied  them  severely.  Sometimes  I  made  notes  upon  my  reading,  and 
I  left  these  notes  in  thebooks,  when  I  returned  them  to  the  Abb6  MoiyU 
who  asked    me    with  astonishment,   if   1  had  written  and  conceived 


**Bat  the  drollest  thing  was,  that  from  these  works  I  first  became  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  names  of  those  which  they  pretended  to  refute,  and  I 
collected  from  them  tlieir  titles,  in  order  that  1  might  procure  them.    Thus 


tlie  Traits  de  la  Tolerance,  the  Dictionnaire  Philosophique,  the  Questions 
Eocyciopediques,  the  Bons  Sens  of  the  Marquis  a'Argens,  the  Lettres 
Jaives,  rEspion  Turc,    the  Moeurs,    TEsprit,    Diderot,  D*Alembert, 


the  Lettres 
D*Alembert, 
Rsynl,  the  Systdme  de  la  Nature,  went  successively  through  my  hands.*' . 


VOLNBY'S  RUINS ;   OR,  MEDITATION  ON  THE  REVOLU- 
TIONS OF  EMPIRES. 

(^From  the  New  York  Correspondent,) 

The  superior  merits  of  this  work  are  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ffleodation  ;  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  there  are  in  circulation 
three  English  translations  of  it,  varying  very  materially  in  regard  to  faith- 
fulness and  elegance  of  diction.  And  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  admirers 
of  this  celebrated  writer  should  possess  the  best  translation,  I  insert  tlie 
following  samples  for  their  information. 

The  French  Edition, 

Invocation. — *'  Je  voossalue,  ruines  solitjures,  tombeaux  saints,  murs 
rilendeoxl  C'est  vous  que  j'invoque ;  c'est  avous  que  j'adresse  ma  priere. 
Oai  1  tandis  que  ^otre  aspect  repousse,  d'on  secret  effiroi  les  regards  du 
valffaire,  mon  ccenr  trouve  a  vous  contempler  le  charme  des  sentimens 
profonds  et  des  haotes  peusees.  Combien  d* utiles  lemons  de  reflexions 
toachanles  on  fortes  n  offrez-vous  pas  a  Tesprit  qui  salt  vous  consnlter ! 
C'est  vona  qui,  lorsqne^la  terre  entiere  asservie,  se  taisait  devant  les  tyrans, 
proelamies  deja  les  verites  qa*ils  detestent,  et  qui,  confondant  la  depouille 
•  des  nris  avec  oelle  du  dernier  esclave,  attesties  le  saint  dogme  de  rEoALiTB. 
C*est  daoa  votre  enceinte,  qu'amant  solitaire  de  la  LiBsaTiB,  j*ai  vn 
n'amraitre  son  genie,  non  telque  se  le  peint  un  vulgaire  insense,  arme  de 
torches  et  de  poignards,  mais  sous  I'aspect  august  de  la  justice,  tenant  en 
ses  maint  les  balances  sacrees  ou  se  pesent  les  actions  des  mortels  aux  portes 
de  retemite. 

O  tombeanx !  que  vous  possedez  de  vertus !  vous  epouvantez  les  tyrans ; 
vois  ^mpotaonnez  d*une  terrenr  secrete  leurs  jonissances  impies ;  ils  fuient 
volie  inoonroptible  aspect,  et  les  laches  portent  loin  de  vous  I'orgneil  de 
lears  palais. 
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Piaris  Trmulatiofi^  now  publiaited  in  this  city^  in  duodecimo  and  ociato. 
Invocation, — "Hail,  solitary  rains!  holy  sepalchres  and  silent  walls! 
yon  I  invoke ;  to  yoa  I  afldress  my  prayer.  While  your  aspect  averts, 
tvith  secret  terror,  the  vuljg^ar  regard,  it  excites  in  my  heart,  the  charm  of 
delicious  sentiments,  sublime  contemplations.  What  useful  lessons !  what 
affecting  and  profound  reflections  you  suggest  to  him  who  knows  how  to 
consult  you.  When  the  whole  earth  in  chains  aiid  silence,  bowed  the  neck 
before  its  tyrants,  you  had  already  proclaimed  the  truths  which  they  abhor, 
und  confounding  the  dust  of  the  king  with  that  of  the  meanest  slave,  had 
announced  to  man  the  sacred  dogma  of  Equality  !  Within  your  pale,  in 
solitary  adoration  of  Libertt,  i  saw  her  Genius  arise  from  the  mansions 
of  the  dead ;  not  such  as  she  is  painted  by  the  impassioned  multitude, 
armed  with  fire  and  sword,  but  unaerthe  august  aspect  of  Justice,  poisini^ 
in  her  hand  the  sacred  balance,  wherein  arc  weigned  the  actions  of  men 
at  the  gates  of  eternity. 

*'  O  Tombs  !  what  virtues  are  yours !  you  appal  the  tyrant's  heart,  and 
poison  with  secret  alarm  his  impious  joys  ;  he  flies,  with  coward  step,  your 
incorruptible  aspect,  and  erects  afar  liis  throne  of  insolence/* 

London  Translation. 

Invocation. — *'  Solitary  ruins,  sacred  tombs,  ye  mouldering  and  silent 
walls,  all  hail  I  To  you  i  address  my  Invocation.  While  the  vulgar 
shrink  from  your  asnect  with  secret  terror,  my  heart  finds  in  the  contem- 
plation a  thousand  delicious  sentiments,  a  thousand  admirable  recollections. 
Pregnant,  I  may  truly  call  you,  with  useful  lessons,  with  pathetic  and 
irresistible  advice  to  the  man  who  knows  how  to  consult  you.  A  while 
ago  the  whole  world  bowed* the  neck  in  silence  before  the  tyrants  that 
oppressed  it;  and  yet  in  that  hopeless  moment  you  already  proclaimed 
the  truths  that  tyrants  hold  in  abhorrence :  mixinjT  the  dust  of  the  proudest 
kings  with  that  of  the  meanest  slaves,  you  called  upon  us  to  contemplate 
this  example  of  Equality.  From  your  caverns,  whither  the  musing 
and  anxious  love  of  Liberty  led  me,  I  saw  escape  its  venerable  shade,  and 
with  unexpected  felicity,  direct  its  flight  and  marshal  my  steps  the  way  to 
renovated  France. 

"  Tombs :  what  virtues  and  potency  do  you  exhibit !  Tyrants  tremble 
at  your  aspect — ^you  poison  with  secret  alarm  their  impious  pleasures — tiiey 
turn  from  you  with  impatience,  and,  coward  like,  endeavour  to  forget  you 
amid  the  s'umptuousness  of  their  palaces." 

Philadelphia  Translation, 
Invocation. — **Hail,  ye  solitary  ruins,  ye  sacred  tombs,  and  silent 
walls!  'Tis  your  auspicious  aid  that  I  invoke,  'tis  to  you  my  soul,  wrapt 
in  meditation,  pours  forth  its  prayer !  What  though  the  profane  and  vulgar 
mind  shrinks  with  dismay  from  your  august  andawe-inspiring  aspect,  to 
me  ye  unfold  the  sublimest  charms  of  contemplation  and  sentiment,  and 
offer  to  my  senses  the  luxury  of  a  thousana  delicious  and  encbantiifg' 
thoughts  !  How  sumptuous  the  feast  to  a  being  that  has  a  tiste  to  relish, 
and  an  understanding  to  consult  you  !  What  rich  and  noble  admonitions, 
what  exquisite  and  pathetic  lessons  do  you  read  to  a  heart  that  is  suscep- 
tible of  exalted  feelings !  When  oppressed  humanity  bent  in  timid*  silenoe 
througrhout  the  fflobe  oeneath  the  galling  yoke  of  slavery,  it  was  you  that 
proclaimed  aloud  the  birthright  of  those  truths  which  tyrants  tremble  at 
while  they  detect,  and  which,  by  sinking,  the  loftiest  head  of  the  proudest 
potentate,  with  all  his  boasted  pageantry,  to  the  level  of  mortality  with  his 
meanest  slave,  confirmed  and  ratified  by  your  unerring  testimony  the  sacred 
and  immortal  doctrine  of  Equality. 
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Ill 


"Httsing  within  the  predncts  of  your  inviting  scenet  of  philosophic 
soJitade,  whitlier  tlie  insatiate  love  of  true-born  Liberty  had  led  m«»  I 
iiffaeld  her  genius  ascending,  not  in  the  spurious  character  and  faahit  of  a 
blood-thirsty  fury  armed  with  daggers  and  instruments  of  murder,  and 
followed  by  a  frantic  and  intoxicated  multitude,  but  under  the  placid  and 
chaste  aspect  of  jysHc€y  holding  with  a  pure  and  unsullieu  hand  the 
sacred  scales  in  which  the  actions  of  mortals  are  weighed  on  the  brink  of 
eternity. 

"  O  ye  tombs  and  emblematic  images  of  death !  How  superlative  is 
year  power,  how  irresistible  your  influence!  Your  presence  appals  and 
chills  the  souls  of  tyrants  with  electric  horror  and  remorse :  the  very  re- 
membrance of  yon  haunts  their  minds  like  a  ghastly  spectre  in  the  midst  of 
their  voluptuous  enjoyments,  and  the  terror  you  inspire  plants  tlioms  in  all 
their  thoughts,  and  poisons  their  impious  pleasures  into  pains.'* 


The  first  translation  was  made  and  published  in  London  soon  after  the 
^nearance  of  the  work  in  French,  which  I  perceive  by  a  late  edition,  is 
itill  adopted  without  alteration.  Mr.  Volney,  when  in  this  country,  in 
1797t  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  this  translation,  alleging  that  the 
translator  must  have  been  overawed  by  the  government  or  clergy  from 
ienderiii|F  his  ideas  faithfully :  and  accordingly  an  English  gentleman 
then  in  Philadelphia,  volunteered  to  correct  this  edition.  But  it  seems 
that  by  his  endeavours  to  give  the  true  and  full  meaning  ofthe  author  with 
great  precision,  he  has  so  overloaded  his  composition  with  an  exuberance 
of  words  as  in  a  great  measure  to  dissipate  trie  simple  elegance  and  sub- 
limity of  the  original.  Mr.  Volney,  when  he  became  better  acquainted  ivith 
the  JBnglish  language,  perceived  this  defect;  and,  with  the  aid  of  our 
ooantryman,  Joel  Barlow,  made  and  published  in  Paris,  a  new,  correct, 
and  elegant  translation.  Ofthe  Pbiladeluhia  translation,  besides  the  edition 

?intecr  there,'  there  have  unfortunately  been  three  others,  one  in  New 
ork,  one  in  Albany,  and  another  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire ;  and  I  am 
told,  althoogh  1  have  not  seen  the  edition,  that  it  has  lately  been  stereotyped 
in  Philadel^ia. 

Messrs.  Dixon  and  Sickels,  printers  and  publishers  in  New  York, 
have  JBst  issued  a  neat  edition,  in  duodecimo,  copied  from  the  Paris  trans- 
latioo,  and  embellished  with  plates ;  containing  the  Law  of  Nature,  a 
Biographical  notice  of  Volney,  and  a  list  of  his  works.  A  few' eop'in 
have  been  printed  in  octavo,  upon  superfine  i>aper»  which  makes  a  splendid 
volome. 
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EDUCATION. 

I  KAVB  always  observed,  says  the  Margravine  of  Aiispach,  that  yoong 
people,  when  early  corrupted,  have  become  cruel  and  inhuman  ;  -their  imagi- 
natlonS)  fixed  on  one  object  alone,  refuse  admittance  to  any  other  ;  they  are 
strangers  to  pity,  and  devoid  of  feeling  ;  they  would  sacrifice  fullier  and 
mother  to  their  smallest  gratifications.  On  the  contrary,  a  young  maui 
brought  up  in  happy  simplicity,  is  drawn  by  nature  towards  the  tender  and 
alTectionate  passions  in  the  first  moments — his  heart  is  moved  by  the  sorrows 
of  others-— be  is  filled  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  companions — he  is  alive 
to  the  shame  of  displeasing,,  and  to  the  regret  of  having  given  offence.  If 
his  youthful  ardour  renders  him  lively,  impetuous,  or  angry,  the  moment 
after,  his  heart,  filled  with  goodness,  shows  his  readiness  to  repent  of  his 
*  fault,  and  he  would  on  any  terms  purchase  pardon  from  those  whom  he  has 
wounded.  His  pride  humiliates  him,  from  the  tenderness  of  his  sentiments. 
He  quickly  feels  offended  with  himself,  and  even,  in  the  height  of  his  indig- 
nation, a  word  or  an  excuse  disarms  blm.  Youth  is  not  tiie  age  of  hatred 
or  of  vengeance  ;  it  is  that  of  commiseration,  of  clemency,  of  generosity. 
And  I  will  venture  to  maintain,  that  a  yoLUth  .properly  brought  up,  and  who 
has  preserved  his  innocence  to  twenty;  is  at  that  age  the  most  generous, 
the  most  amiable,  and  the  best  of  men.  Experience  will  prove  the  truth  of 
my  maxim. 


SUPER-CHRISTIAN  EXTRACTS. 

Wi  should  be  always  learning. — Solon, 

That  learning  is  most  requisite  which  urtleamseviK — Antistkeneif. 

Learning  teaches  youth  temperance,  affords  comfort  to  old  age,  gives  riches 
to  the  poor,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  rich. — Diogeneu, 

The  eye  rec^iv^s  light  from  the  firmament,  the  soul  from  learning. — 
AriaiotU. 

The  learned  differ  as  much  from  the  ignorant,  as  the  living  from  the  dead. 
—76. 

Learning  is  an  ornament  in  prosperity,  a  refuge  in  adversity  ;  and  the  lK*st 
provision  against  old  age.— //i. 

Virtue  is  perfect  happiness,  and  requires  no  other  aid  than  Socralic  strength. 
— AnliMlkeneM. 

A  wise  man  is  not  governed  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  ol  men,  but  is 
guided  by  the  rule  of  virtue. — lb. 

Those  who  possess  virtue,  possess  also  nobility. ^16. 

Virtue  is  the  beauty,  vice  the  deformity  of  the  »ou\,— Socrates. 


Prieaterqft  and  Kingcraft  are  partners  in  the  same  firm.  They  trade 
together.  Kings  and  conquerors  malce  laws,  parcel  out  lands,  and  erect 
churches  and  palaoes  for  the  priests  and  dignitaries  of  religion.  In  return, 
priests  anoiot  kings  with  holy  oil,  hedge  them  around  with  inviolability, 
spread  over  them  the  mysterious  sanctity  of  religion,  and,  with  very  little 
ceremony,  make  over  the  whole  species  as  slaTes  to  those  gods  upon  earth  by 
virtue  of  divine  right ! 
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lETTER  24.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

ON  .THE   SIGNS  OF   THE  TIMES, 

DsikR  Mr.  Carlile. — When  clergymen  find  occasion  to  meddle 
with  politics,  and  wish  to  bring  their  ancient  prerogative  of 
Augury  into  action^  they  find  their  convenient  text,  as  they  can 
for  every  thing  else,  in  the  words  which  their  fraternity  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  demon  of  their  idolatry — "O  ye  hypocrites,  ve 
can  discern  the  face  of  the  eky  ;    but  can  ye  not  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times  f*  Mat.  xvi.  3.    The  connection  of  Augury, 
or  the  power  or  privilege  of  prophecying  with  astrological  obser- 
vatioo,  is  clearly  marked  in  this  passage,  delivered  in  answer  to  a 
request  that  he  would  show  them  a  sign  from  heaven.    Our  ' 
bisUbps  at  this  day  retain  in  their  armorial  bearings  the  Lituus, 
which,  among  th^  ancient  Romans,  was  the  chief  ensign  of  the 
augurs,  and  which  derived  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
military  trumpet    *'  We  call  it  the  crosier,  or  bishop's  staff,  and 
it  is  held  to  be  a  distingtiishing  emblem  of  the  episcopal  dignity/' 
Mosheim,  Vol.  I.  p..  393.    I  don*t  like  to  trust  myself  with  cou- 
jeetares  on  etymological  derivations,  which  are  often  merely 
iandful,  and  lead  us  away  from  the  terra  firma  of  fact,  into  the 
regions  of  imagination.    But  the  very  ti^ord  which  we  translate 
Biskopy  and  from  which  we  form  our  adjective  episcopal,  signi- 
fying a  looker-otU,  or  looker-oter,  leads  us  directly  to  the  dis- 
covery that  this  must  have  been  originally  the  title  of  the  officer 
whose  high  and  sacred  avocation  called  him  to  look  out  Or  over 
the  aspects  of  the  celestial  signs,  to  survey  the  heavens,  and  from 
thence,  to  prognosticate  future  events.    The  Lituus,  or  crosier^ 
like  the  wand  of  the  conjuror,  was  held  by  the  augur,  partly  as 
an  ensign  of  his  office,  and  partly  for  the  supposed  utility  of  point- 
ing out  and  dividing  the  visible  heavens  into  its  imagined  dioceses, 
regions,  or  houses.  Such  an  order  of  men  could  not  fail  to  become 
invested  with  the  highest  notions  of  dignity  and  sanctity  that 
stupid  ignorance  and  brute  wonderment  could  attach  to  so  jnys- 
tical  a  function :  they  would  be  consulted  in  all  cases  of  emer- 
gency.   They  were  so:   hence  the  inseparable  connection  of 
Church  and  State,  and  the  hereditary  right  of  their  episcopal 
soccesBors,  who  literally  never  let  the  staff  out  qf  their  hands, 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  be  consulted  on  all  affairs  of 
state.    Of  ail  the  curious  absurdities  that  ever  were  in  the  world, 
it  is  saiely  one  of  the  drollest,  that  men  should  suppose  or  inquire 
/or  a  supernatural  origination,  of  that  which  they  see  with  their 
own  eyes  to  be  the  most  natural  and  self-evident  thing  that  could 
be  imagined,  cMsd  so  seem  to  hunt  the.  world  over  to  find  a  truth, 
againstwhieh  they  are  obliged  to  keep  their  eyes  shut  all  the  while, 
and  to  smart  and  take  pains  to  avoid  seeing.    I  shall  not  waste  my 
precious  space  in  your  pages,  by  giving  the  Latin  text,  but  draw 
No.  4.— Vol  2.  i 
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at  once  upon  my  credit  with  your  readers  for  my  own  current 
translation^  for  want  of  a  better,  from  Cicero's  Second  book  of 
Laws/in  which  the  connection  of  Church  and  State  is  shown  to 
have  existed  lon^  before  the  modification  of  Pagtinism  into  its 
present  form,  and  that  exactly  what  the  smgujcswere,  our  bishops 
are,  having*  hardly  changed  their  doctrine,  and  not  at  all  im- 
proved their  character.  "No  order  of  true  Religion*  passes 
over  the  law  concerning  the  description  of  priests.  For  some 
have  been  constituted  for  the  business  of  pacifying  the  godSyt 
and  to  preside  at  sacred  solemnities,  others  to  interpret  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophets.  Not  of  the  many,  lest  the  number 
should  be  infinite ;  but  that  none  beside  the  College  should  under- 
stand those  predictions  which  had  been  publicly  recognized.;!^ 
For  augury  is  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  thing  in  the 
Republic,  and  naturally  allied  to  authority.  Nor  do  I  thus  think, 
because  I  am  an  augur  myself,  but  because  it  is  absolutely  neces^ 
aaryfor  U8  to  think  thus.  For  if  the  question  be  of  legal  right, 
what  is  GREATER  than  the  power  to  put  away  from  the  highest 
governments  and  the  highest  powers,  their  right  of  holding- 
counsels  and  issuing  demes,  or  to  abolish  them  when  holden  f 
What  more  awful  than  for  any  thing  undertaken,  to  be  done 
away,  if  but  one  augur  hath  said  otherwise  1  What  more  BiAO- 
MiFiGBNT  than  to  be  able  to  decree  that  the  supreme  govemors 
should  resign  their  magistracy  ?  What  more  religious  than  to 
give  or  not  to  give  the  right  of  treating  or  transacting  business 
with  the  people  or  the  commonalty  ?  What,  than  to  annul  a 
law,  if  it  hath  not  been  duly  passed? — and  for  nothing  that  hath 
been  done  by  the  government  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  be 
approved  by  any  one  without  their  authority." 

The  Popes,  then,  were  not  the  first  usurpers  of  spiritual  power, 
^or  is  it  in  virtue  of  their  succession  from  a  race  of  barbaroos 
fishermen  that  our  prelates  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords:  nor  is  it 
true  that  any  general  conversion  from  one  degree  or  speeies  of 
absurdity  to  another  ever  came  to  pass  in  a  sudden  or  extraordi- 
nary manner.  The  fashion  of  piety,  like  all  other  fashions,  luus  had 
its  vicissitudes  and  revolutions ;  but  it  was  ever  the  more  knovring* 
ones  that  led  the  fashion.  The  fishermen  of  Galilee  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  origination  of  the  piesent  most  disgusting* 
and  egregious  form  of  Paganism  than  vrith  the  present  state  of 
the  arts  and  sciences :  and  I  believe  there  are  few  reflecting  men^ 
who,  if  the  system  must  be  kept  up,  would  not  a  thousand  times 
rather  have  it  under  the  control  of  the  better  informed,  and  move 
rational  hypocrites,  than  be  dunned  and  dragooned  with  the 

*  When  was  the  religion  of  the  state  any  other  than  true  rHigiim  f 

t  PacffifingtkeGodM.    **  Spare  us,  good  Lofdl   Spare  thy  people,  and 

be  not  angry  with  us  for  ever." — Liturgy. 
t  Predictum$  publiety  recognized,  i,  e.  their  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  as 

dlsUngttished  from  their  Behmen'a,  Soathcote's  and  Brothers. 
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TolHaD  piety^  and  blackgfnard  holiness  of  O'Connell's  Papists,  or 
lord  Mountcashers  Methodists. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  the  peculiar  engagement  of  my 
observance,  or  the  real  aspect  of  the  landscape  that  makes  the 
^igns  of  the  timea  in  the  moral  world  seem  as  gloomy  as  the 
weather  to  the  promise  of  harvest ;  but,  I  have  only  wishes  that 
my  calculations  may  be  wcpng  to  pat  in  countei:poi8e  against  the 
evidence  that  seems  to  come  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  increase  of 
fanaticism.  Sir  James  Scarlett's  impudent  and  obscene  rebuff  of 
PeorsoB  Cunningham's  sanctimonious  impertinence,  is  but  a  poor 
atooenent  for  his  helping  hand  lent  to  the  business  of  religious 
peneoution.*  In  which,  however  they  may  differ  on  all  other 
sabjectSy  the  licentious,  fllthy  lecher,  and  the  canting,  wily  Jesuit, 
the  lawyer  and  the  priest,  that  is  to  say,  the  thief  and  the  thief, 
wiH  pull  together  as  the  heart  of  one  man.  Was  there  found  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  a  single  individual  who  would 
feel  or  speak  as  became  an  honest  man  in  behalf  of  one  really 
suflbring  for  righteouanesa'  aak^t^  Lam  only  sorry  that  four 
BModis  ago,  I  suffered  an  impatience  of  captivity,  to  which  I 
have  now  become  superior,  to  betray  me  into  the  error  of  paying 
to  such  a  man  as  Mr*  Peel  the  unmerited  compliment  of  expecting 
juBtioe  at  his  hands.  I  had  indeed  forgotten  the  lesson  my  know- 
ledge otthe  world's  history  had  given  me — that  there  never  was, 
(and  ergo,  never  will  be)  an  insUnce  in  which  Christians  had  the 
enemy  of  their  faith  in  their  power,  and  failed  to  do  their  very 
wont  opon  him.  But  I  may  be  forgiven  for  having  thought  that 
it  would  not  be  with  a  document  in  direct  contradiction  of  his 
assertion,  on  the  table,  that  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  uttered  such  an  atrocious  malignant  falsehood,  as 
that  which  fell  from  Leslie  Foster;  and  that  Mr.  Hume  should 
advocate  my  cause  so,  (oo^I  hnve  no  wordforH)  as^to  suffer 
Whe  slander  to  go-unref^ted.  It  is  convenient  to  the  cause  of 
ChrMtianity,that  I  should  be  represented  as  an  immoral  charact^, 
and  the  principle  more  honestly  avowed  in  the  first  century, 
covertly  obtains  and  prevails  in  the  nineteenth,  that  ^'  It  is  better 
to  tdl  Kea  for  God,  than  to  tell  truth  for  the  Devil/'  .And  so, 

*  Pftnon  Oniiningham's  Letter  from  Harrow,  of  the  lOth  Initant,  eortalnly 
tbrows  on  Lawyer  Scarlett  a  stigma,  that  would  make  any  man  who  had  a 
proper  sense  of  shame  blush  from  scarlet  into  crimson.  If  it  cannot  or  shall 
not  tie  repelled,  what  sort  of  a  man  of  honoar  can  he  be,  who  has  the  honour 
«f  lieiog  the  parson's  convert,  and  deterred  in  consequence  of  an  ecclesiastical 
ceDsare  froas  *'  the  praetieeqf  Utdting  young  men  in  a  room,  emd  ooiMetYiim* 
t«ir  then  to  drink  toastt  ft^hich  their  <:on8eience9  condemned/'  a  practice 
which  in  consequence  of  the  parson*s  interference  is  only  partly  abolished  ;** 
Morning  Chronicle,  July  10, 11,  oi;  12,  1928.  I  speaiconly  on  the  hypothesis 
of  such  a  damniag  blot  remain&nf  unexpunsed, — but  so  remaining,  have  I  not 
m  riff ht  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  oae  thus  publicly  attainted,  and  to  bkl 
my  persecutors  look  at  the  champion  of  their  cause,  their  guardian  of  public 
aM>ra1s,the  thief  who  called  for  judgment  upon  me,  for  distArbiog  a  fa^th  that 
WM  compatible  with  t>ractice8  like  bis.    Ah,  I  will  not  call  him  thk  Bbast. 

I  2 
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though  he  who  said  so,  knew  it  was  a  lie,  and  they  who  heafd  iC 
knew  so  ^too,  'twas  better  to  say  that  '^  that  person  hcul  been 
guilty  of  a  shameful  violation  of  the  law*'  and  that'*  he  gloried 
in  being  not  only  a  Deist  but  an  Atheist**  than  to  admit  it  to  be 
possible  that  an  alderman  conld  be  a  bigot,  or  an  unbeliever 
entitled  to  expect  justice.    I  find  that  in  all  their  Protestant,  and 
Religious  Liberty  Associations  all  over  the  kingdom,  not  a  sen- 
tence,  not  a  sentiment^  not  an  allusion,  has  ever  falleh  from  the 
lip  or  pen  of  any  of  their  reporters,  orators^  or  writers,  glancing 
at  the  wrongs  of  persecuted  infidels.    It  is  no  part,  .and  in  vol  v^ 
in  no  sense  of  the  words  Religious  Liberty,  that  that  Liberty 
fiheilld  be  extended  to    any  who  are  not  religious.    Nothing 
more  is  meant  by  it,  than  a  term  of  compact  between  the  sects, 
for   mutual  forbearance  wiih  each  other,  for  the  covenience 
of  cor^foined  hostility  against  infidels.    Better  'twould  be  for  . 
such  as  you  and  I,  Mr.  Carlile,  that  there  should  be  no  Religious 
Liberty  at  all :    I  hate  the   very  name  on't.    It  grates  on  my 
ear  like  a  whistle  to  summons    the    vultures :     honest    men 
may    reasonably     quail     when     they    see    knaves    shaking 
hands  with  each  other.    Their  dissentions  were  only  tronbletome 
to  themselves,  their  unanimity  would  be  fatal  to  us.    O'Connell 
and  his  saints,  should  they  ever  come  into  power,  could  only 
roast  us  on  one  side ;  the  murderer  of,  tcho  was  it,  hnd  his  saints, 
can  only  roast  us  on  the  other;  but  should  the  two  gangs 
coalesce,  we  shall  be  roasted  by  both*  Why  is  it  that  the  law  for 
cutting  off  the  ears,  and  splitting  the  noses  of  unbelievers,  was 
not  enforced  against  you  and  your  successor  in  an  unjust  captinty  ? 
Not  surely  from  any  principle  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  our 
persecutors,  or  of  lenity  towards  us  ?    Not  surely  from  the  pre- 
valence of  religious  liberty,  but  from  the  want  of  religions 
liberty.    The  religious  felt  themselves  not  at  liberty  to  deal  with 
US  as  they  would  have  done.    The  Protestant  intolerants  were 
afraid  of  what  the  Catholic  intolerants  ^would  say  of  them,  if 
they  indulged  too  voraciously  in  the  gratiflbation  of  those  cmel 
and  tyrannous  feelings,  which  are  equally  characteristic  of  both 
parties,  alike  esoteric  to  the  sentiment  of  religion  under  whatever 
modifications  it  may  exist ;  the  same  in  the  Grecian  savage  who 

slew  his  daughter,  as  in  the  baptized  Ourang-oatane  who 

••••• (Nothing!  God  forgive  those  who  nave  wicked 

thoughts.)  I  only  mean  to  say,  that  'tis  all  one  to  those  who  are 
in  prison,  whether  'twere  Protestants  or  Papists  who  put  them 
there— 'twas  never  one  of  either  sort,  that  evec  shewed  more 
mercy  than  he  was  obliged  to  do  to  an  infidel. 

I  shall  be  happy  to.  learn  from  those  who  expatiate  over  a 
wider  range  of  prospect,  that  my  view  of  the  signs  of  the  titne^ 
is  erroneous.  But  to  me  it  seems  as  if  we  were  threatened  witli — 
what  the  Methodists  call  a  revival }  as  if  fanaticism  were  gaining* 
.ground  on  us,  that  we  may  in  our  persons,  or  ihose  of  our  imm^^ 
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diato  descendants,  be  completely  crushed  and  run  over  by  the 
wheels  of  the  Christian  Jugernaut,  and  as  if  our  feeble  resists 
ance  had  only  given  impetus  to  its  movement,  and  triumph  to  its 
progress.    We  are  hardly  yet  out  6f  the  reign  of  miracles.   Every 
paper  gi\e&  account  of  the  magnitude  of  subscriptions  and  the 
mimiflcence  of  donations  made  to  religious  tract,  bible,  and 
missionary  societies ;  or  discovers  in  its  advertisements  the  use  to 
which  the  prevalent  superstition  may  be  turned,  and  almost 
excuses  the  necessary  hypocrisy  of  professing  evangelical  piety, 
as  the  condition  upon  which  alone  it  will  be  allowed  to  get  a 
Irving:  among  Christians.  I  find  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel  presiding 
at  a  Wesleyan  missionary  society  in  London,  and  solemnly  attest- 
iDff  tlie  Protestant  miracle  of  God's  judgment  on  a  Popish  priest, 
who  pointing  to  a  tree  under  which  one  of  their  holy  men  had 
on  a  preceding  day  delivered  4he  word  of  life,  and  uttering  those 
blasphemous  words,  *'  Behold  the  place  where  that  euraed 
Pharisee  preached  laat  Lord*s  day/'  the  Lord  smote  him  with 
an  instant  paralysis,  he  was  struck  dumb  on  the  spot,  and  his 
arm  withered  so  that  he  was  unable  to  draw  it  to  his  side 
again. 

But  the  Lord  it  seems  is  at  his  old  trick  of  working  miracles 
on  both  sides,  and  O'Connell  at  the  Clare  election,  with  still 
greater  solemnity,  attests  the  Popish  miracle  of  Qod's  judjgment  . 
on  a  poor  man,  who  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost  by  voting  for 
Mr.  Fitzgerald.  ''The priest  met  him  in  Ennis  and  told  him, 
ihe  curae  of  God  tvould  be  upon  -him  for  what  he  had  done." 
The  man  became  alarmed,  and  extremely  agitated,  returned 
liome,  fell  sick,  and  died.  This  was  instantly  proclaimed  abroad 
as  the  act  of  God,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  following 
4iay,8careely  a  man  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  priest.  Mr. 
0'Connell--(now  Mr.  Carlile,  for  truth's  sake,  do  imagine  you 
see  the  man  who  is  hereafter  perhaps  to  legislate  for  our  poor 
lost  country.)  Mr.  O'Connell,  whom  well  I  know,  came  forward 
on  a  gallery  or  scaffold,  before  assembled  thousands,  and  took  off 
his  coat  and  hat,  and  knelt  down  and  begged  the  people  to  kneel 
with  him^  (which  they  did)  in  praying  to  the  Almighty  to  forgive 
the  man. — Limerick  Paper,  July  8. 

This  is  O'Connell,  this  is  the  man  of  the  people,  no  more 
believing  in  the  Christian  religion  than  you  or  I  do-— exciting  the 
madness  that  he  can  turn  to  his  purpose— playing  a  part  in  the 
imposture  he  despises,  and  being  conscious  to  himself  of  the  most 
despicable  meanness,  and  of  the  contempt  of  all  rational  men,  in- 
cQired  for  the  poor  pride  of  being  the  hero  of  slaves^  and  the  demi- 
g€td  of  idiots* 

Is  the  day  yet  to  come  when  we  or  our  descendants  shall  be  quite 
overborne  by  the  tide— when  we  shall  be  washed  back  again 
into  all  the  horrors  of  the  dark  ages — when  resistance  shall  be. 
as  hopeless  as  to  dash  our  heads  against  the  wall,  and  the  world 
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shall  be  no  place  for  sincerity  to  breathe  in  ?  Snch  a  calaelysift 
can  only  be  consequential  on  the  moral  guilt  of  neglecting  our 
opportunities,  and  deserting  our  several  posts  of  service ;  as  da 
those  selfish,  most  wicked^  and  most  base  hearted  men, who  acton 
theprincipleof  praising  the  bridgeon  which  themselves  have  passed 
over,  indifferent  to  the  ruin  they  entail  on  their  posterity.  The 
■usanthropists,  who  after  having  written  and  reasoned  like  philo- 
sophers, retire  in  siilky  selfishness  into  their  studfes,  and  cease  to 
feel  as  men.  What  was  likely  ?  what  onght  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  *'  PolUicdlJusHee*'  written  with  a  professed  view  to  servo 
and  improve  society,  when  its  author  has  dashed  down  the  pail 
of  milk  he  gave,  by  turning  anchorite,  locked  himself  op  fh>m  all 
communion  with  his  fellow  men,  and  forgotten  the  remonstrance 
he  himself  had  quoted:—^'  If  a  a  had  i^orM.— Then  it  can  the 
less  afford  to  spare  a  good  man's  services.*'  When  a  man  has 
lefl  off  eating  and  drinkino^,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  he 
have  a  right  to  provide  for  his  own  happiness,  in  a  stale  of  indif- 
ference to  the  present  welfere  or  future  improvement  of  mankind. 
Nature  knows  nothing  of  such  a  monster,  as  an  independent 
animal.  He  only  is  a  good  man,  whose  maxim  and  principle 
of  living  is  that  which  Pliny  gives  as  a  definition  of  true  glory, 
'*  to  make  the  world  the  better  fer  our  having  lived  in  it"  It 
would  be  an  injustice  however  to  those  whose  struggling  virtue 
needs  encouragement,  and  whose  efforts  are  the  life  of  our  own, 
to  overlook  the  more  cheerftil  aspect  of  the  horizon,when  estimated 
in  its  relative  bearings,  and  judged  by  the  comparative  results  of 
the  means  and  effects  on  the  adverse  faction  and  on  ours.  They, 
with  the  nation's  wealth  at  their  command,  the  power  of  the 
niighty,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  weak,  the  ci;^ft  of  the  wicked,  oa 
their  side ;  with  honours  to  bribe  the  vainglorious,  emoluments 
to  purchase  the  avaricious,  and  penalties  and  pains  to  punish 
honesty,  are  yet  Vulnerable.  We,  with  not  one  single  wealthy 
patron  on  our  side,-— strugglingeven  for  subsistence ;  with  neither 
wealth  to  give,  nor  influence  to  promise,  are  yet  strong  enough 
to  be  feared,  and  consequential  enough  to  be  hated.  How  will  it 
boon  that  happy  day.  wnen  one  honest  man,  that  hath  the  heart, 
'^  shall  with  it  have  the  means  to  show  his  honesty.  Give  us,  an 
earl  or  a  duke  on  our  side :  give  us  but  room  to  set  our  foot  on, 
or  just  but  the  thousandth  part  of  their  ammunition,  and  the 
gods  shall  not  be  able  to  save  their  citadel.  Deienda  eat  (iar^- 
tkago.  Your's  truly, 

Robert  Tatlok. 
Oakham  Archiepisc(^al  Palace, 
July  19,  1828. 
First  year  of  oar  consecration. 

P.  S.  I  learn  by  encouraging  letters  from  my  most  respected  friends 
that  the  very  kind  of  work  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  lon^ 
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whi(e,  and  which  will  occupy  me  for  three  or  four  months  to 
come^  is  in  request  and  expectation  from  me.  They  shall  not  be  ' 
disappointed,  I  have  only  to  hope  in  the  mean  while,  that  any 
deficiencies  of  Thy  debt  of  correspondence,  or  sometimes  perhaps 
of  interest  in  these  letters,  will  be  attributed  to  its  real  and  only 
cause,  the  engagement  of  my  whole  mind  in  a  DiEGsaifl  of 
Ecclesiastical  -  History,  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen, 
Ibe  guiding  principle  ^of  which,  will  be  to  reject  every  thing 
wiuch  is  supernatural,  to  relate  every  thing  which  is  pro- 
bable. To  let  truth  speak  its  own  language,  unrestrained 
by  passion  and  unwarped  by  policy,  and  as  if  it  never  had  (as  it 
never  deserved  to  have)  an  enemy,  the  title  will  be  Diegbsis.  Of 
which  in  utterance  the  first  s  must  be  long,  the  o  hard,  as  in 
George,  It  signifies  a  narrative^  is  adopted  for  the  convenience 
of  a  diatinguishing  name,  and  has  the  honour  of  being  that 
which  was  the  real  title  of  the  Egyptian  document,  from 
which  our  three  first  Gospels  were  extracted.  The  motto,  from 
which  the  whole  scape  of  the  work  may  be  understood,  is  the 
noblest  axiom  of  moral  wisdom  ever  delivered  to  man.  The 
advice  of  the  philosopher  Euphhatea  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian. 

^lAoM^icBT  8c  « iSairiAtv,  r^r  itof  Kwfa  ^wruf  croiyci  Ktu  orvc^a,  nfy  8c  $90K\vrmp 
^vnunof,  vc^poirs.  "  That  philosophy ,  O  King^  which  is  agreeMe 
to  nature,  do  thou  praise  and  embrace !  Bui  that  which  pre" 
tends  to  eommeree  with  the  Deittf'-^avoid  r 

A  FURTHER  ENQUIRY  INTO  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON'S 
THEORY  OF  THE  TIDES. 

To  the  Editor  of*'  The  Lionr 

Sir,— -The  above  named  theory  of  the  tides  is  one,  with  which, 
I  am  sennble,  that  even  those  who  appear  to  adhere  to  it  are  far 
from  being  satisfied.  Those  people  who  have  not  the  capacity 
^  enquire  into  its  merits  would  have  adopted  any  other  proposition 
as  soon  as  that  ot  attraction,  if  it  had  been  offered,  and  therefore 
their  acquiescence  amounts  to  nothing ;  and  those  who  have  the 
capacity,  give  it  their  assent,  because  they  have  nothing  better  to 
ofl^er  inits  stead. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  I  believe,  is  more  renowned  for  his  explana- 
tions of  the  human  theory,  his  theory  of  gravitation,  and  the  cause 
of  the  tides,  than  for  any  thing  else.    There  is  such  an  irregula- 
rity in  the  lunar  motions,  that,  previous  to  his  time,  nobody  could 
explain  the  intricacy  in  which  they  were  involved.  Had  the  moon's 
orbit  been  coincident  with  the  earth's,  or  with  the  plane  of  the 
ecZiptic,  the  difficulty  would  have  been  less ;  *  but  the  angle 
formed  by  the  planes  of  the  two  orbits,  produced  such  a  phenomenon 
which  nobody  bnt  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  enquire 
into  csan  can  conceive,  and  which  nobody  but  himself  was  able 
4o  expUrin.    in  this,  then,  he  succeeded,  but  in  so  doing,  he  only 
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explained  effeet9:  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  bad  edusisl,  ttf 
examining  his  theories  of  gravitation  and  the  tides^  I  find  that 
they  existed  nowhere  but  in  his  own  brain.  I  think  that  those 
people  who  have  read  my  two  last  articles  on  his  theory  of  the 
tides^  mast  find  their  faith  on  that  sobject  considerably  diminishecL 
I  now  proceed  to  make  some  farther  observations  on  the  same 
aabject,  for  the  parpose  of  showing  that  the  abovenamed  theory 
is  not  only  doabtfal,  hot  that  it  is  absolutely  false. 
It  is  asserted  in  this  theory  that  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in 
^  conjoBCtion,  they  attract  the  waters  to  that  part  of  the  earth  / 
^  where  they  are  vertical,  thereby  producing  what  is  called  a 
spring  tide  ;  that  the  centrifugal  force  causes  a. tide  on  the  oppo-  - 
site  side  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  and  moon,  thereby  producing  two 
spring  tides,  opposite  to,  or  180  degrees  apart  from  each  other. 
That  when  the  moon  is  at  her  full,  the  attractive  influence  of  the 
two  luminaries  in  opposition  to  each  other,  combined  with  the 
centrifugal  force,  produce  the  same  effects  ;  that  is,  one  tide 
under  the  sun,  and  the  other  under  the  moon,  and  that  at  those 
parts  of  the  globe  which  are  situated  at  00  degrees  apart,  or  at  a 
mean  distance  between  where  the  sun  and  moon  are  vertical,  the 
waters  are  drawn  away,  and  there  are  no  tides  at  all.  This  is  an 
outline  of  his  theory. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  there  was  a  full  moon  this  afternoon 
at  four  o'clock,  imd  therefore  the  sun  and  moon  are  now  nearly 
180  degrees  apart,  or  nearly  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  to  each 
other.    At  the  time  I  am  now  writing  this  (12  o'clock  at  night), 
the  moon  is  vertically  over  that  part  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean 
which  lies  about  600  miles  east  south-east  of  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  or  550  miles  west  north-west  of  Walwich  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.    The  sun  is  now  vertically  over  a  part  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  which  is  sitaated  120  miles  west  north-west 
of  the  island  of  Owhyhee.    Those  two  places  are  nearly  on  op- 
posite meridians  to  each  other.  The  intermediate  places  between 
the  sun  and  moon  on  those  two  meridians  are  these :— One  is  1^ 
degree  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  300  miles  west  of  Loffoden 
Islands  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  where,  if  the  sky  be  clear,  the 
sun  and  moon  now  appear,  one  like  a  golden  and  the  other  like 
a  silver  ball ;  the  former  due  north,  and  the  latter  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  the  south,  each  suspended  about  two  degrees  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean. — The  other  intermediate  place  between 
the  sun  and  moon  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  and  is 
situated  two  degrees  south  of  the  Antarctic  Circle,  or  1,300  miles 
south  south-east  of  Cape  South,  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand^ 
where  the  sun  and  moon,  the  former  north,  and  the  latter  souths 
by  two  luminous  spots  in  the  horizon,  will  show  that  they  are 
just  immersed  beneath  the  bed  of  the  ocean.    At  those  two  inter- 
mediate places  which  I  have  now  described,  the  first  of  which  i^ 
8^  degrees,  and  the  latter  91 J  degrees  from  the  bu*»  and  mooxx^ 
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tlwre  ought,  according^  to  Newton's  theory,  instead  of  spring' 
tides,  to  be  no  tides  at  all.  The  waters  now,  according  to  him, 
should  be  drawn  or  attracted  from  those  places  to  where  the  son 
and  moon  are  vertical,  and  should  be  more  depressed  than  when 
the  san  and  moon' are  in  quadrature  with  each  other,  at  which 
time  the  waters  should  be  equalized  at  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  question  then  is,  are  the  tides  lower  at  those  places  at  full 
aod  change  of  the  moon  than  they  are  when  the  moon  iff  entering* 
ber  second  and  fourth  quarters?  I  say  no:  and  I  appeal  to  all 
experienced  seamen  who  are  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
way and  Greenland,  and  likewise  with  the  coasts  of  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  I  appeal  also  to  all  tide* 
tables  in  treaUses  on  navigation,  to  show  whether  such  be  or  be 
Dot  the  fact.  If  the  tides  are  higher  at  full  and  change,  than 
they  are  when  the  moon  is  90  deg.  from  the  sun,  at  those  places, 
at  tliis  season  of  the  year,  then  Newton's  theory  is  false.  Tbe 
moon  is  now  71^  degrees  south,  and  the  sun  is  105f  deg.  north 
of  LondoB.  Instead  of  being  spring  tides  here,  then,  the  waters 
should  be  likewise  attracted  away,  London  being  only  17  deg. 
irom  the  mean  place  between  the  sun  and  moon.  But,  are  they 
drawn  away  I  1  need  make  no  reply,  they  will  decide  for  them- 
selves to  whoever  will  trouble  themselves  to  look.  I  therefore 
quit  this  sobject  by  asserting,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  theory  of 
Ae  tides  is  not  founded  on  facts',  at  the  same  time  believe  me. 
Sir,  your's,  very  respectfully, 
Jane  27th,  1828.  Candid.  ^ 

P.  8. — ^The  foregoing  piece  was  written,  as  may  be  perceived,^ 
before  1  saw  your  last  number,  and  would  never  have  been 
offered  for  Insertion  had  not  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  by  a  communi- 
cation which  appeared  in  that  number,  protested  against  my  using 
the  word  attraction,  in  reference  to  insensate  matter ;  and  accused 
me  of  taunting  him  about  questions  which  he  says  he  has  already 
answered.    Sir  Richard  will  now  plainly  see,  by  the  foregoing 
article,  what  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  word  attraction  as  well 
as  that  of  gravitation ;  nor  have  I  used  it  before  only  as  a  word 
applicable  to  a  subject  for  which  another  has  not  been  foupd. 
With  respect  to  ray  taunting,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  1  never 
repeated  the  question.    I  considered  the  matter  as  at  an  end. 
f  asked  a  critical  question,  and  I  thought  the  answer  not  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory ;  and  to  have  started  a  subject  again  upon 
which  both  parties  were  sure  to  disagree,  or  not  comprehend 
each  other,  I  think  would  have  shown  a  strong  disposition  to 
quarrel,  which  I  am  quite  averse  to.    Sir  Richard  says,  that  the 
tides  are  occasioned  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  the  action 
and  reaction  of  the  moon,  which  is  exactly  my  opinion ;  but  still 
1  have  not  heard  how  that  action  and  reaction  is  produced. 
July  15,  1828.  C. 
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JOSEPH  LAWTON,  (LATE  OF  MANCHESTER,)  IN 
AMERICA. 


ManV  of  ihe  Lancashire  readers  of  *'  The  Lion"  will  be  pleaded 
with  the  perusal  of  the  following  letter^  and  I  hope  none  will 
be  displeased  with  its  insertion,  as  it  indicates  and  records  the 
sort  of  opposition  which  the  state  of  infidelity  toward  the  Christian 
religioil  in  England  finds,  as  it  is  transferred  to  America.  My 
experience  entertains  the  veiy  highest  opinion  of  Joseph  Lawtoni 
He  sold  my  publications  in  Manchester,  and  what  is  as  worthy 
of  mention,  he  paid  me  for  all  that  he  did  sell,  a  necessitous  point, 
which  has  been  overlooked  by  too  many  pretended  agents  of  mine. 
I  am  delighted  to  find  him  making  himself  so  very  useful  in 
America,  and  I  will  not  fail  to  supply  him  with  whatever  of  my 
stock  he  can  dispose  of.  The  letter  which  I  copy,  was  printed 
in  a^ew  York  weekly  deistical  publication.  The  (hrrespofidefU. 

R,C. 

Tq  the  EdUor  qf  '<  The  Corrtependent.'* 
CALUMNY  REFUTED. 

Mft.  EoiToa,~As  I  have  been  denied  defending  myself  in  the  Dover 
Republican^  which  inserted  the  infamous  Christian  abase  of  Mr.  Thayer  of 
the  E9tex  Gazette^  in  addition  to  his  own  article  of  the  7th  of  Augnst,  thereby 
proclaiming  his  paper  to  the  stranger,  foreigner,  and  sabscriber,  a  paper 
for  abase  withoat  redress,  I  am  happy  to  meet  with  so  saitable  m  vehicle 
as  your  CarrenpondeKi  to  reply  in,  and  which  I  did  not  know  existed  nntil 
the  Zum*9  Herald  at  Boston  Informed  me,  in  his  article  on  my  adTertiscment 
which  appeared  in  the  Dover  Gatette  on  Jaly  Slst,  the  7th  No.  Vol«  Sd,  of 
which  came  to  me  by  post,  onlooked  for,  on  September  18th. 

The  priests  have  taken  the  alsrm  at  my  list  of  moral  blasphemy  appearing 
in  a  country  of  impure  puritans ;  and  Mr.  Thayer,  in  his  Christian  charity, 
**  which  Buffereth  long  and  is  kind,"  "  is  not  easily  proToked,"  'Uhinketh 
no  evil,"  "  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,'*  has  desig- 
nated me  a  wretch,  and  called  upon  my  employers  to  ''frown  indiffuantl^** 
upon  me.  Such  is  his  idea  of  Christian  '*  ciyilization.*'  Though  he  feigns 
to  giTe  **  no  cause  to  Uberalists  to  complain  of  persecution,*'  yet,  as  far  as 
his  pen  could  do  it,  he  has  endearoured  to  deprive  my  family  of  support, 
liecanse  I  hsTO  conscientiously,  with  a  view  to  public  good,  called  their 
attention  to  the  discoyery  of  righteousness,  which  is  truth,  and  haye  daivd  to 
exercise  my  right  of  adTertising,  in  this  free  country,  withoat  consultiDg  or 
asking  permission  from  any  one  but  the  printer,  and  to  Uy  before  the  pnblie 
the  bare  names  of  the  forbidden  frnit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

They  have  advertised  for  me  gratis,  that  which  Mr.  Mann,  of  the  Dover 
Btpubliean,  refused  to  do  for  payment ;  and  haTe,  agreeably  to  my  motto 
and  wish,  contributed  to  excite  Inquiry  and  promote  the  sale  of  my  books, 
by  the  means  used  to  deter  their  circulation.    It  has  been  the  practice  of 
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priestf  in  til  agei  to  the  present  day,  whether  Jew,  PBgao,  Mehoiiieteo,  or 
Christian,  to  denovnoe  that  whkh  is  opposed  to  the  foundstloD  of  their 
rrtigioQS  dogmes,  similar  to  the  Zion*$  Herald^  as  **  the  demoralising  works 
of  infidel  writers ;"  and  the  editor  affects  to  be  asfonished  that  any  respect* 
ibk)  paper  In  the  United  States  should  insert  both  sides  of  an  important 
psblie  question.  To  hate  the  manliness  to  be  liberal  and  impartial ;  **  to  her 
leld  esottgh  to  be  honest,  and  honest  enoogh  to  hie  bold,'*  he  bewails  as  a 
proef  of  depravity.  The  priestly  PorUmauik  M  H.  RepoHt&ry  ases  the 
nme  cant  phrase  of  '*  demoralisiDg  trash,'*  and  says  ^Mhey  are  a  set  of  tho 
«ofst  books  ever  printed,*'  in  his  article  on  n|iy  adtertisement,  which  he 
styles  **Uoblttshlng  lofldeHty.'*  The  JCsmx  Gat^Ue  denotuioes  them  as 
**  liorrid  blasphemy  and  disgusting  obscenity.*' 

I  know  of  no  "*  demoralising  trash"  or  «*  disgosting  obscenity*'  In  the 
beoks  I  hare  advertised,  nnless  It  be  sach  ss  may  be  extracted  from  the 
Bible,  and  exposed  as  sncb.  I  can  assare  these  Christian  editora  that  Aslr 
religion  is  as  *'  horrid  blasphemy*^  to  me,  as  mine  may  be  to  them.  It  is  ths 
dity  of  the  moralist  to  blaspheme  that  which  he  eonsidera  to  be  fhlse ;  bat 
the  blasphemy  which  is  founded  in  truth  cannot  be  **  horrid  ;**  and  Irath  is 
not  to  be  discovered  by  a  partial  prijadlce  to  tmtiide  of  the  question,  bn» 
by  t  carefnl,  Indastrlons  examinatloit  of  both.  These  pablicilloDS  were 
wvlttsn  to  show  that  religion  and  morality  cannot  associate  together,  aoy  shmw 
thsnfUsehood  and  truth  can  associate ;  that  the  ChristlaB  raligion  is  physically 
and  hiBloricaily  untrae  %  aad,  if  so,  it  asast  be  the «'  demoraltefaig  trash,''  sod 
the  *' profession"  of  H  a  degradation  or  ^dUertdU"  to  the  liars  of  itt 
votaries,  becanse  the  vice  of  idolatry  Is  a  degradation  ko  man. 

I  know  of  DO  book  tliat  descriiies  more  pointed  obaeeaity  than  is  to  be 
fevad  in  the  Btble ;  and,  were  some  of  these  scenes  ta  be  delineated  by  the 
palmer,  they  wonld  form  fit  sabjeets  to  erabelUsh  a  brothel.  Besides  the 
doBofaliafaig,  hofHd  freaks  of  wholeside  batohery  attribated  to  the  Being 
whose  leader  BKrcies  are!  said  to  be  over  all  his  works ;  the  shaHwfal  ieeest 
of  Lot  and  his  daaghters^-'ipf  Jadafa  and  Tanmr,  Abraham,  bis  wife,  and  his 
servaatoiaia  Hagar-^the  scenes  described  at  Sodom,  aad  the  Levite^seon* 
cahfoe— Absalom  going  in  unto  his  father's  concubines  la  the  iighi  of  all 
Isrsel—the  ravishment  of  Tamar  by  her  bro^ier  Atnmon,  and  of  Dinah  by 
flhediem,  and  the  **  ifisgasting"  story  of  Chan.  As  well  may  the  priests 
can  the  amorous  songs  of  Hie  prasent  day  typical  of  Christ  aad  his  ebnreh 
as  Solomon's  songs  i  aad  It  |s  but  rare  th^  most  vulgar  describe  sexual 
ioferoosrse  ao  plain  as  Solomon  aadlEfleiael,  Seeefas^.  Ist^  verse  ittb ; 
chap.  7th,  verse  1st ;  chap^  9d,  verse  6thi  <»f  '^  Selonen's^Songs  ;*'  and  chap*. 
9Sd,  verse  Sd,  of  «*Esekiel."  If  the  peiiodScai:  edited  by. RibhardCarUle, 
emiUed  «'Tl«e  Moralist,**  which  ladoilpon|(t<s  tW  .mbralVpi^cepts  of  the 
Bible,  exelodidg  its  imniorality,  and' contaiBS  brigtnial  moral  essays; 
with  the  wise  maxiiss  and  moral  essays  of  the  ancient  phllosophera ;  if 
this  be  one  of  the  **  bad  books^**  tfioa  tiie  Bible  mast  be  a  shocking  bad  one, 
lodeed* 

The  Boston  £tow'«  Herald  asks,  ''What  will  a  generous,  patriotic,  high 
Bdaded  lover  of  his  country  thtok,  when  ho  reads  in  a  newspaper  that  a 
tarieaimre  print  of  '  the  Bible  Qod,'  the  glorious  Being-on  whom  his  fathers 
aad  Wasldiigtoa  called,  and  In  whom  they  trusted,  might  be  purchased  for 
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Sd  cants  ?  Thii  subject  coDcerns  the  patriot  and  moralist  as  well  as  the 
devoted  Christian."  Mr.  Thayer  Hliewise  *'  appeals  to  the  patriotic,  the 
moral,  and  religions  feelings,"  and  Mr.  Mann  says  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Thayer*s  remark  is  nnqHeitiimable. 

It  is  paying  bat  a  poor  compliment  to  repablican  patriotism,  or  to  the 
**  high  minded  loTor  of  his  country"  and  moralist,  to  say  that  it  consists  in 
eudeaTOuring  to  prohibit  a  free  investigation  into  the  merits  of  the  established 
institutions  and  falibits  around  him.  As  an  advocate  for  free  discussioD, 
and  having  risked  prosecution  for  the  open  vending  of  pnblicatioos  advooatiog 
the  republican  principles  of  this  government  in  a  monarchical  country,  I 
question  bvt  that  I  may  lay  as  great  a  claim  to  the  title  of  generous,  patriotic, 
high  minded  lover  of  mankind,  as  any  of  the  priests  of  the.  Zion'g  Htrald^ 
As  falsehood  is  immoral,  he  acts  the  parU  of  an  immoral  man,  and  is  the  low 
minded  misanthropist,  that  endeavours  to  retard  the  progress  or  the  develope- 
ment  of  truth  by  prohibiting  free  discussion.  As  truth  can  only  be  disoovered 
by  free  inquiry,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  moralist  even  to  make  sacrifices  to  sup- 
port it,  because  his  interest  Is  allied  to  the  public  welftire. 

It  is  to  the  priests,  and  the  ignorance  of  men  generally,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  such  hideous  representations  of  Ood  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
books  called  holjf.  If  the  print  of  the  Bible  Ood  be  a  *'  earicaiure^"*  his 
Bible  description  is  one.  This  god  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  or  the 
trinity  in  unity,  is  sketched  from  Rev.  chap.  1st,  verse  18, 14, 16, 16 1  Psalms 
chap.  18th,  verse  8,  11,  and  Habbakuk  chap.  8,  verse  4.  The  intoleranU 
in  Bngland  attempted  to  prosecute  for  the  vending  of  this  print ;  but  Mr* 
Hobler,  a  lawyer,  told  the  mayor  of  London,  it  could  not  be  done  without 
prosecuting  the  vending  of  the  Bible,  also.  As  well  may  the  engraving  of 
the  Hindoo  deity  Ganesa  (which  appeared  in  No.  li  of  the  Wesleyan  Blia* 
sionary  quarterly  paper,  fbr  March,  1828)  be  called  a  caricature  by  the 
Hindoos,  as  this  print.  Both  are  founded  in  ignorance,  though  they  profess 
to  be  emblematical.  The  elephant*s  head  of  the  **  Hindoo  Ood  of  Wisdom,' ' 
is  as  consistent  as  the  two  edged  sword  and  the  horns  coming  out  of  the  hands 
of  this  print,  and  the  custom  of  invoking  Us  protection  on  all  occasions  Is 
similar  to  the  Christian. 

Richard  Carlile,  of  London,  the  publisher  of  this  print,  says,  in  his 
Republican,  Vol.  18,  No.  1,  *'  I  perceive  it  to  be  a  fkir  sketch  of  cerUin  des- 
criptions found  in  a  book  which  we  call  the  Bible,  and  by  no  means  a 
*  earlealwre,'  nor  exhibited  by  me  as  a  likeness  of  any  thing  in  ixieUnee,** 
And  •*  the  print  is  an  exhibition  of  the  ignorance  of  mankind  about  the 
qualities  of  those  powers,  or  that  power,  which  they  ooncentrate  under  the 
name  of  God  or  Deity.  Byrne  it  is  meant  to  instruct  and  not  to  offend." 
And,  in  No.  9,  Vol.  11,  he  says,  '*I  have  seen  religious  descriptions  of  the 
Bible  Ood  quite  as  ridiculous  as  this  print.  Id  one  Bible,  I  have  seen  the 
Ood  made  with  a  face  as  the  sun  is  drawn,  and  all  the  lower  limbe  clad  in 
armour.  In  a  Roman  Catholic  missal,  I  have  seen  the  Holy  Ghost  over^ 
shadowing  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  the  .representation  was  that  of  $exual 
intereouraey  the  middle  of  the  body  being  enveloped  in  a  cloud."  (Here  is 
Christian  obecenitg  and  horrid  bkuphemg  for  you,  Mr.  Thayer.)  **  Doctor 
Parkhurst  has  a  representation  of  the  Deity,  I  am  informed,  with /o«r  hcadm 
and  a  cloven  fool^  as  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelations.    If  my  prist  of 
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\)n  Deity  be  taken  info  a  court  of  law,  I  must  take  with  me  alt  the  Blmllar    . 
prints  published  by  other  persons,  and  a  pretty  colleetion  it  shall  be.*'    His 
Satanic  Majesty  would  likewise  have  been  exhibited,  if  as  creditable  authority 
as  a  Bible  description  of  him  could  have  been  found.    Dr.  Parkhursl's  Deity 
nay  do  for  him,  as  it  displays  a  cloven  foot. 

It  is  not  to  the  example  of  my  '*  fathers,"  or  to  Washington,  that  we  must  ^ 
look  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  supernatural  intelligent  being  called 
Oed,  hot  to  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  such  a  **  glorious  being  iii 
whom  they  trusted."  What  knowledge  have  my  fathers  or  Washington 
eonmranicated  to  the  world  in  proof  of  their  Deity  ?  None  that  I  know  of. 
Nor  am  I  aware  that  **  the  light  of  the  philosophy"  of  my  fathers,  of 
Washington,  or  of  any  of  the  priests  of  the  present  daV,  is  any  thing  but 
^*  a  baneful  gleam,  to  bewilder  and  lead  to  ruin,''  or  idolatry.  If  they  have 
commanicated  any  thing  more  than  superstition,  or  ignorance,  I  for  one 
shooid  be  happy  to  be  informed.  In  the  absence  of  knowledge  for  its  foun- 
dation, it  must  be  idolatry,  and  the  doctors  in  divinity  mere  quacks  in  their 
profession.  It  is  even  more  degrading  to  man  than  the  Pagan  worship  of 
the  sun,  as  there  is  more  reason  for  feeling  a  reverence  toward  a  tangible 
object,  the  source  of  vegetation,  than  in  rendering  ourselves  slaves  to  the 
Bible  Deity. 

To  show  how  deliberately  these  Christian  editors  can  assert  without  the 
least  hiqulry,  Mr.  Thayer  tells  his  readers  that  *'  he  believes  Carlile  is  npt 
yet  liberated,"  and  that  "the  sale  of  his  books  was  suppressed;  and  the 
Bepetitofy  says,  "  they  are  the  same  for  the  publication  of  which  Carlile 
was  punished  In  England."  Mr.  Thayer's  belief  and  that  of  the  people  of 
Eagiand  are  at  variance  in  this  instance,  for  the  newspapers  had  much  to  say 
en  his  liberation,  and  on  so  extraordinary  an  imprisonment  of  six  years  for 
the  publication  of  only  two  of  these  "  same"  publications — *'Paine*s  Age  of 
Reason,"  and  «'  Palmer's  Principles  of  Nature."  Mr.  Carlile  was  liberated 
onHov.  18lh,  1826.  I  was  in  company  with  him  in  April  last,  and  saw  him 
after  a  visit  to  some  of  his  friends  in  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  ' 
He  was  quite  recovered,  and  no  doubt  will  do  the  priests  much  more  mischief. 
His  shop  has  been  kept  open,  and  his  publications  have  been  sold  freely  before 
and  since  his  imprisonment.  It  is  one  of  the  best  book -shops  in  appearapce 
and  moral  worth  in  London. 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  make  this  public  statement  that  I  did  not  com- 
promise with  the  Dover  Manufacturing  Company,  as  the  editor  of  the  Dover 
^epuUiean  (or  some  one  else  for  him)  insinuated,  by  saying  "  the  paper 
eomnB/kng  ttie  advertisement  did  not  reach  the  presiding  officer  in  Boston 
■ntil  Vriday  last.  A  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  was  called 
the  same  evening,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  visit  Dover,  who,  by 
•tailing  tliamselves  of  the  mail  stage,  arrived  on  Saturday  noon.    The  t 

•abjeet  lias  since  been  fully  investigated,  and  we  believe  the  community  I 

Bty  rest  satisfied  that  any  exertions  to  inftise  the  poUon  of  AtkeUm  into  | 

the  pablle  mind  will  prove  abortive."    The  Repository  of  the  I6th  of  August  ( 

echoes  the  above  preamble,  in  substance,  and  finishes  by  saying,  *'  the  Dover  \ 

RepubUean  states  that  the  effort  to  spread  moral  poison  will  be  ineffectual." 
I  ean  assnre  these  editors  that  "  the  community  may  rest  satisfied"  I  have 
mmtervedly    sold  these    publications    since    my   adTertisement,   (whi«h 
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•Iipeared  tf  often  as  I  contracted  for,)  and  will  continue  to  leli  Iheni^  aa  a 
iMtter  of  fklr  play  and  firae  discaseioo,  until  I  am  cooYioead  of  religion  b«»lng 
well  founded.  I  haTe  done  this  in  the  face  of  a  go? emment  partly  eompoaed 
of  a  aet  of  bloated,  hypocritical  tithe  eaters,  and  at  a  time  when  the  hag  auper- 
stition  was  glutting  herself  with  Tictims  ;  and  shall  I  be  denied  my  right  and 
liberty  of  free  discussion  in  this  so  much  boasted  free  country  ! 

Mr.  Thayer  says  he  *'  hopes  they  will  frown  indignantly  on  the  wretch 
who  has  the  hardihood  thus  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  their  religions  and 
ciTll  institutions— to  invalidate  the  obligations  which  religion  and  noraUty 
impose— and,  finally,  to  destroy  the  best  hopes  of  man  as  a  social  and 
immortal  being."  My  hardihood  In  opposition  to  religious  institnUona 
proceeds  from  as  pure  motives  as  the  hardihood  of  the  primitlTe  ChristSans 
in  opposition  to  the  Pagan  idolatry.  But  what  have  I  attempted  against 
your  civil  institutions  ?  it  was  your  republican  system  of  goTemment,  and 
the  opportunity  this  gave  of  promulgating  truth,  that  allured  me  to  accept  of 
my  present  engagement.  I  only  wish  '*  to  invalidate'*  that  which  is  111 
founded,  and  only  '<  to  destroy*'  such  hopet  as  are  chimerical.  The  "  obli- 
gations that  morality  Imposes"  I  know  It  is  my  interest  and  duty  to  attend 
to,  because  on  thenl  rest  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  mankind.  But  I 
know  nothing  of  the  obligations  of  religion  that  relate  to  morality.  To  ma 
it  appears  separate  from  morality— allied  to  iUsehood ;  and  tliat  man  cannot 
call  himself  a  lover  of  truth,  but  acts  immorally,  who  attempts  to  retard  free 
discussion.  Unrestrained  inquiry  is  the  only  way  to  beat  down  bad  systems, 
and  make  virtue  predominate  oTer  tIco. 

It  Is  not  true  that  my  motlTe  was  to  «*  give  myself  esrreiiejf"  by  claiming 
m  connexion  with  the  DoTer  Manufacturing  Company,  and  **  avowing  myaeif 
as  their  pattern  designer,"  as  the  Bepotitorg  stales ;  yet  I  will  admit  It  may 
appear  so.  I  did  it  as'a  matter  of  address,  as  the  street  I  reside  In  is  new 
and  nameless,  built  and  tenanted  this  summer.  I  found  myself  at  a  loss  for  a 
proper  address :  I  could  have  given  myself  cnrreney  In  the  same  way  in 
England,  if  I  had  had  the  motlTe  attributed  to  me ;  but  I  did  not  reqidre  It* 
nor  do  I  now.  I  am  sorry  I  did  so  aTOW  myself,  but  It  Is  no  more  tlian  true. 
The  Repoeitorg  says,  **  this  foreigner  ought  to  have  known,  before  he  aet 
foot  in  New  England,  that  this  Is  a  Christian  country,  and  that  Christians 
look  upon  such  men  as  he  Is  with  feelings  of  mingled  pity  and  dtiagnst.'* 
That  foreigner  knew,  long  before  he  engaged  hhnself  for  Dover,  the  eharaeter 
of  the  plaee  he  was  coming  to ;  and,  the  more  Christian  it  vraa,  the  gnater 
the  necessity  for  anti-Christian  publications  ;  so  that  *' the  man  has  eertainly 
(nof)  mistaken  his  market."  Wherever  Christianity  exisu  is  the  right 
market ;  and,  though  you  may  boast  of  your  missionary  progreaa,  and 
reviving  the  superstitious  and  ignorant  to  the  practice  of  Christianity,  yon 
only  pull  down  one  idolatry  to  set  up  another ;  while  '*  infidels  nearer 
home"  are  Increasing,  and  becoming  more  formidable  as  knowledge  spreads. 
Your  **  good  tidings,"  which  have  been  only  good  to  the  prlesto,  and  **  ever- 
lasdng  gospel,"  which  will  only  Uut  so  long  as  you  can  keep  people  ignorant, 
have  been  well  dlKUSsed  publicly  in  England,  and  exposed  as  false  In  all 
their  bearings.  That  discussion  rebounds  on  America,  and  will  find  Its  way 
wherever  your  missionaries  have  carried  their  knapsacks,  until  the  **  hag 
guperelitiw^*  be  banished  from  civilized  nations,  and  give  piece  to  the  Goddeaa 
of  Reason,  which  will  consummate  the  true  mlUenium  of  roan. 
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*1  ibonld  suppose  the  Repotitory  is  opposed  to  the  missionary  system,  as 
ihenissiooaries  might  be  told  by  those  to  whom  they  are  seat  tlie  came  as 
be  tells  me,  that  they  ought  to  have  knowo  theirs  was  not  a  Ohrlatfam 
coaotry,  and  that  they  looked  upon  them  with  pity  and  disgust.  Until  I  am 
eoDTinced  of  the  truth  of  religion  in  any  shape,  I  must  look  upon  it  and 
its  professors  with  as  great  **  pity  and  disgust"  as  they  say  they  look  on  me 
M  my  opinions.  Josbpb  Lawtok. 

Dow,  N.  H.,  No¥.  8d,  18»7. 


ROBERT  OWEN. 


Wmf  we  alluded  to  the  proceedings  of  this  gentleman  during  his  stay  at 
Neir  Orleans,  we  were  only  enabled  to  give  the  substance  of  his  **  challenge'* 
to  the  elerg]^.  Having  since  received  a  complete  copy,  we  subjoin  it  for 
tbe  satis&ction  of  our  readers  :^> 

HB.  OWEN,  TO  THB  CLERQT  OF  NEW  ORLBAITS. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  now  finished  a  course  of  lectures  in  this  city,  the 
principles  of  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  which  yon  have  been 
tugfat  it  your  duty  to  preach.  It  is  of  impoitaace  to  the  world  that  irtUh 
upon  these  momentous  subjects  should  be  now  establiiAied  upon  a  certain 
sad  sure  foondalion.  You  and  I,  and  all  our  fellow  men,  are  deeply 
interested  that  there  should  be  no  farther  delay.  With  this  view,  without 
oae  hostile  or  unpleasant  feeling  on  my  part,  I  nropose  a  friendly  public 
discussion,  the  most  open  that  the  city  of  New  Orleans  will  afford,  or  if 
you  prefer  it,  a  more  private  meeting,  when  half  a  dozen  friends  of  each 
par^  shall  be  present,  in  addition  to  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  whom  ;^ou 
msT  assoeiaite  with  yon  in  the  discussion.  The  time  and  place  of  meeting 
to  be  of  yonr  appinntment. 

I  propose  to  prove,  as  I  have  already  attempted  to  do  in  my  lectarea, 
that  all  the  religions  of  the  world  have  been  founded  on  the  ignorance  of 
mankind ;  thai  they  are  directly  opposed  to  the  nev^  changing  laws 
of  our  nature;  that  they  have  been  and  are  the  real  source  of  Yioe,  dis- 
union, and  miserr  of  every  description ;  that  they  are  now  the  only  real 
bar  to  tbe  formation  of  a  society  of  virtue,  of  intelligence,  of  charity  In 
its  most  extended  sense,  and  of  sincerity  and  kindness  among  the  whole 
human  fiunily ;  and  that  tiiey  ean  be  no  longer  maintained  except  through 
the  ignonmee  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  ami  the  tyranny  of  the  few  over 
that  mass. 

With  feelinffs  of  periect  good  will  to  you,  which  extends  also  in  perfect 
smcerity  to  allmankind,  I  subscribe  myself  your  friend  in  a  just  cause. 

Robert  Owen. 

New  Orieans,  Jan.  29, 1828. 

P.  S. — If  this  proposal  should  be  declined,  1  shall  conclude,  as  I  have 
hmg  most  conscientiously  been  compelled  to  do,  thai  the  principles  which 
I  aoTocate  are  unanswerable  truths. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Lion: 


Sib, — Tour  remarks  in  page  644,  vol.  1,  on  those  who  particularly  call 
themselyes  Christians,  lawyers,  when  clothed  in  power  and  place,  and  live 
by  what  is  termed  law,  is  so  just,  that  it  calls  to  my  mind  Mr.  Henry 
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Gonstantine  Jeniiingi'  (the  curious  and.  learned  autiqaarian,  of  Chelae) 
remarks  which  he  printed  and  published  to  five  away  among  his  friends 
in  1784.  I  will  transcribe  it,  and  if  ydn  think  it  worthy  of^  comer  in 
yoar  Lion,  it  is  at  your  serrice.  I  am,  your  respectful  subscriber, 

London  July  15, 1828.  I.  S. 

An  extract  from  a  free  enquiry  into  the  enormous  increase  of  Attomies, 
with  some  serious  reflections  on  the  abuse  of  our  excellent  laws.  Dedi- 
cated to  John  Sawbridge,  Esq.,  17S4. 

**  The  object  of  m;^  enmity  is.  not  the  law,  it  is  the  watched,  quibbling, 
prostitute  habits  of  its  practisers,  the  expensive  grievances  of  its  forma- 
lities, the  insolence  and  roguery  of  its  professors,  when  they  impudently 
reject  fair  sense,  unless  delivered  in  the  technical  obsolete  jargon  of  a 
special  pleader.  The  affected  zeal,  but  callous  indifference,  with  which  a 
hungry  prowling  advocate,  newly*  hired  by  a  litigious  villain  (like  a  blood- 
thirsty Brabancon,  raping  for  plunder,  eager  to  enlist  on  every  side) 
deems  himself  venany  bound  for  a  paltry  guinea,  without  the  merit  of 
personal  risk,  not  only  to  browbeat  and  intimidate  an  honest  witness,  but 
basely  to  avail  himself  of  a  mere  unguarded  informality  which  shall  yet 
defrand  a  worthy  family  of  its  rights,  and  effect  its  ruin. 
.  **  These  destructtve  nuisances,  each  of  which  I  have  unequivocally  expe^ 
jrienced,  and  othan  without  number,  which  1  know  exist,  added  to  the 
insupportable  charge  of  a  just,  though,  for  these  reasons  only,  a  precarious 
jsuit;  these,  I  say,  are  what  every  honest  man  must  of  force  join  with  me 
to  reprobate,  and  what  all  lovers  of  their  iM>untry  should  unite  with  one 
heart,  radically  to  extirpate. 

'*  I  would  commence  this  Augean  task,  with  the  inferior  class  of  those 
devouring  locusts;  for  their  unlimited  existence  necessarily  involves 
that  of  a  proportional  body  of  counsel.  Let  any  man  then  reflect,  with 
temper  if  he  can,  on  the  many  thousands  of  licensed  and  practising 
attorneys  now  actually  preying  on  the  vitals  of  their  country,  and  that  in 
barefaced  evasion  and  defiance  of  repeated  statutes  for  their  limitation. 

Their  number,  inclusive  of  their  counsel,  is,  I  think,  computed  at 
twenty-four  thousand  ;  so  that,  rating  the  yearly  gain  of  each,  at  the  low 
average  of  130/.  per  annum,  not  to  reckon  the  mischief  thev  create,  and 
the  loss  of  their  real  services  to  the  communitv,  their  annm  dcain  upon 
this  distressed  country,  considerably  exceeds  tne  enormous  sum  of  three 
millions  sterling,  is  not  this  serious  ?  Can  there  be  a  more  palpable 
proof,  either  of  theijr  multitude  or  of  the  wide  spreading  mischiefs  it  has 
occasioned,  than  the  oppressive  expedient,  that  men  of  opulence  are 
reduced  to,  that  of  retaining,  in  imitation  of  the  first  Tudor,  each  an 
Empson  or  a  Dudley  ?  And  the  princely  fortunes  rapidly  realiied.  bv 
these  pests  of  society,  sufficiently  proclaim  the  iniquitous  profits  of  thetr 
stewardship. 

<•  Lawyers,  it  is  urged,  if  you  have  laws,  are  necessarv  to  enforce  them. 
Allowed.  So  in  that  case  are  hangmen ;  so  is  the  gallows ;  and  would 
you  therefore  multiplythem  like  lawyers,  at  least  fifty-fold  upon  the  face 
of  your  country  ?  Would  you  therefore  associate  the  one  into  your 
household  or  adorn  your  parlu  with  the  other  P 

**Hbiirt  Constantinb  Jennings.** 

Chelsea,  1784. 

Printed  and  Published  by  Richard  Cablilb,  69,  Fleet-street,  where   sdl 
Commuuications,  post-paid^  or  free  of  expense,  are  requested  to  be  left. 
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PILGRIMAGE  TO   OAKHAM. 

Grown  Inn,  Oakbam, 
Tuesday  morning,  Jal3r29«  t8S8. 
On  Sunday  evenmg  last,  under  Yery  acute  rheumatic  pain,  which 
laakes  my  pilgrimage  the  more  efficacious^in  the  certainty  toward  ^ 
sahatioD^  i  placed  mysielf  on  the  Leeds  mail,  to  reach  Oakham. 
We  inidehy  are  riding  pilgrims.    Having  no  sins  to  rub  out  at 
the  feet,  there  could  be  no  good  done  by  my  walking  barefooted 
to  Oakham,  as  the  more  sinfol  christians  would  have  necesisanly 
done  to  adcomplish  their  religious  purposes.    Had  I  not  been  ftee 
^om  sin,  the  jolting  of  the  ooach/acting  upon  my  rheumatic  hip, 
would  most  assuredly  have  been,  in  the  shape  of  punishment,  satis- 
lactiOD  enough  to  god  or  devil. 

I  \ad  iM>t  been  five  minutes  on  the  box  of  the  mail,  before  I 
foQBdybehind  me,an  elderly  gentleman  and  a  younger  one  near  my 
own  age,  exchanging,  not  blows,  reader,  but  their  expression  of 
contempt  for  the  religion  of  this  country.    1  allowed  them  to  pro- 
ceed Jar  enough  to  be  assured  of  the  reality  of  their  sentiments, 
and  th«i  T  did  not  fail  to  make  up  in  conversation  the  rational 
trinity  in  uait^    The  old  gentleman,  who  represented  himself  as 
having  left  bis  book  and  his  chair  rather  thaii  sleep  in  it,  had  put 
iuBttelf  on  the  mail,  for  a  short  ride  into  the  countrv,  and  seemed 
todiflbient  whether  he  returned  the  same  night  or  the  neict  morn- 
ing ;  bat  the  agreeableness  of  the  conversation  induced  him  to 
ridb  to  Bamet,  and  had  it  not  been  for  rain,  I  think  he  would 
have  eorae  farther  on  the  road.    We  talked  of  the  Catholics,  of 
O^Gonnell,  of  Cobbett,  of  all  the  political  and  theological  tc^cs 
of  the  day,  and  our  elder  traveller  was  in  raptures.    Well,  said 
lie,  I  never  expected  to  meet  such'company  on  a  coach.  My  dear 
AT,  to  me,  yoQ  are  quite  a  reader.    I  find  you  have  read  every 
thing.    1  wiah  I  could  have  more  of  your  company.    As  the  old 
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geDtleman  left  the  coach  at  Barnet,  I  held  out  my  card'  to  bim  ; 
bat  the  rain  harried  him,  and  he  did  not  perceive  my  intention. 
On  mentioning  to  him  that  I  deemed  the  present  bad  system  of 
government  strong  only  in  the  vices  and  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  that  it  would  only  fall  before  a  better  informed  and  more 
virtuous  people  ;  that  is  good,  he  exclaimed,  that  is  precisely  the 
view  of  Mandeville.  We  were  entirely  agreed,  that  morality  con- 
stituted the  only  good  religion  ;  and  though  mv  younger  fellow 
traveller  was,  in  toto,  a  disciple  of  Cobbett's,  which  1  was  not  a 
minute  in  discovering,  1  knew  the  source  of  all  his  reasonings  so 
well,  as  to  make  him  assent  to  all  that  was  advanced.  The 
younger  man  came  on  to  Bedford ;  but  we  had  exhausted  our 
conversation  on  politics  and  religion  by  the  time  we  got  to  Hat- 
field. A  young  soldier,  on  a  furlough  from  the  Guards,  got  on  the 
coach,  and  as  he  had  lately  been  in  Portugal,  we  turned  the  con- 
versation, so  as  to  make  him  prominent  in  it.  He  quickly  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  religion  of  love  knows  no  sectarianism,  and 
however  bitter  the  Portuguese  generally  were  toward  the  English 
heretics,  their  young  women  had  no  objection  to  the  loye  of  an 
English  soldier.  Before  1  reached  Bedford,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
the  night  being  cold,  1  got  inside  the  Mail  and  slept,  as  well  as 
itoy  pains  would  let  me,  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  Oakham.   > 

By  nine  o'clock,  on  the  Monday  morning,  I  had  thrown  myself 
on  a  bed  fbr  an  hour,  shaved,  breakfasted,  and  was  on  my  way  .to 
the  gaol.     Rutland  is  but  the  miniature,  and  a  very  shabby  one, 
of  a  county,  a  county  town,  and  a  gaol.     In  the  town,  1  cannot 
find  a  street,  or  any  row  of  houses  that  deserves  to  be  called  a 
street    What  is  called  the  castle,  where  the  assize  and  sessions 
are  held,  is  a  mere  barn  converted  into  a  country*  theatre,  the 
church  is  the  only  building  that  does  not  offend  the  eye  of  the 
common  traveller,  aud  1  grieve  to  think,  that  that  parish  peat* 
house  should  so  far  impoverish  the  parish,  as  to  check  all  im- 
provement in  it*    The  gaol  is  a  low  building,  presenting  nothing 
of  the  exterior  of  a  gaol,  and  until  I  was  shaking  hands  with  Mr. 
Taylor,  1  doubted  if  I  had  reached  the  right  place.    Being  some- 
what of  a  connoisseur  in  gaols,  1  expected  the  usual  formalities  of 
entering  names,  of  difiSculty,  of  locks,  bolts,  and  bars  innumerable, 
before  1  reached  the  reverend  prisoner ;  but  I  met  Mr.  Orridige, 
the  gaoler,  at  the  outer  gate,  and  on  saying  who  1  wanted  to  see, 
1  was  without  a  word,  other  than  of  consent,  shown  into  Mr. Tay- 
lor's parlour.'    There  is  confinement  within,  an  acre  of  ground  ; 
but  this  is  not  a  gaol,  such  as  my  gaol  at  Dofchester  was  to  me. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  never  a  lock  turned  upon  him,  except  the  outer 
lock  of  the  building  ;  and  that  he  pledges  his  honour  not  to  con- 
verse with  the  felons,  he  is  free  in  the  interior  of  the  gaol.    With 
the  consent  of  the  gaoler,  he  took  me  into  every  part  of  the  gaol» 
and  I  was  pleased  with  the  contrast,  that,  unlike  my  ghoker 
Andre)¥s,  Mr.  Orridge  was  not  afraid  to  have  every  person  and 
thing  under  his  care  examined.    It  was  forbidden  to  any  priBoaex^ 
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io  Dorchester  gfaol,  to  speak  or  in  any  way  to  communicate  with 
me,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  the  turnkeys  to  answer  me  in  any 
question  about  the  gr&ol^or  that  was  not  connected  with  my  real 
wants.  Mr. Taylor's  condition  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  Open- 
ness, and  a  courting  of  enquiry  and  examination,  seems  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  Oakham  little  gaol  with  its  ten  prisoners  ;  I,  in 
Dorchester,  was  not  allowed  to  step  out  of  my  room  without  an 
attendant,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  that  all  that  was  dreaded  was, 
that  1  should  investigate  and  expose  the  abuses  of  the  gaol.  Mr. 
Orridge  keeps  all  his  prisoners  at  a  gaoler-like  distance,  and  he 
is  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  necessary  behaviour  and  dutieis  of 
a  gaoler.  He  respects  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  apartment,  as  if  he 
were  a  private  lodger,  never  intruding  upon  him,  in  the  very  im- 
pudent way  in  which  Andrews  would  enter  my  room,  with  an 
expression  in  his  countenance  that  said,  1  am  your  master,  and 
you  have  no  apartment  that  is  your  own  here. 

Mr.  Taylor's  countenance  and  person  is  an  indication  that  he  is 
happy  and  at  ease.  He  grows  a  little  corpulent ;  but  not  un- 
pleasantly so.  in  his  literary  acquirements  and  productions,  he 
is  very  industrious,  and  his  journal  exhibits  a  character,  that  may 
be  at  any  future  time  referred  to  with  pleasure. 

There  is  one  point  in  his  character,  which  is  worthy  of  notice, 
be  has  become  very  religious  in  the  gaol !  At  the  head  of  his 
journal  stands  a  calendar  of  saints,  festivals  and  holidays.  The 
sunts  are  his  corresponding  friends.  His  fixed  festivals  are  Sun- 
days, the  days  which  complete  a  quarter,  or  a  third  of  his  impri- 
sonment, his  natal  day,  the  hatal  days  of  those  whose  persons  or 
memories  hd  respects,  and  for  some  few  other  reasons.  He'  has 
the  virgin  as  his  holy  patroness,  whose  image  pasted  on  his  writ- 
ing desk,  he  constantly  adores,  and  to  whom  he  dedicates  the 
pretty  seals  of  all  the  ladies  who  may  write  to  him,  by  hanging 
tbem  about  her  person.  He  has  also  a  series  of  moveable  festi- 
vals, which  consist  of  the  days  on  which  he  is  visited  by  an  agree* 
able  friend,  the  day  on  which  he  receives  a  parcel  from  London, 
the  day  on  which  he  hears  any  agreeable  news,  and  so  forth. 

in  his  libations,  he  is  most  devout.  To  himself,  he  administers 
the  sacrament  every  Sunday  and  on  every  other  festival,  instead 
of  taking  it,  in  nomine  patrijfdii  et  apiriti  aancli,  he  bows  reve- 
rently to  his  only  companion,  the  decanter,  and  devoutly  pro- 
Boances  the  name  and  welfare  of  an  absent  friend.  ''  His  ways 
are  the  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  his  paths  are  peace."  May 
they  be  so  for  ever.  R,  Carlile. 

EXPLANATION. 

I  have  been  chided  for  the  inference  drawn  from  my  last 
week's  article,  that  I  would  unmercifully  sacrifice  the  fund- 
holder  of  this  coimCry,  and  support  the  aristocracy  in  their  unjust 
Bionopoly  of  the  land.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  whethef^ 
%  ;        ,  K  2 
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my  article  was  entilfed  to  such  an  inference,  I  anbesitatiqgfy 
disclaim  it.    That  the  abolition  of  the  parliamentary  debt,  or  of 
its  acknowledgment  in  taxation  for  its  interest,  is  a  matter  of 
)K>litical  necessity,  I  inost  sertoiisly  believe ;  but  thatit  should 
be  done  at  the  sole  expence  of  the  stockholder,  is  a  point  from 
which  my  mind  revolts.    This  is  a  case  in  whieh  I  am  ag'reed 
with  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  fall  in  thus  far  with,  what  he  says  about 
equitable  adjustment.    There  is  a  vast  deal  of  corporate  property 
in  this  country,  that  may  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  fund- 
holder.    In  addition  to  this/  our  lordly  landholders,  who  have 
sanctioned  the  growth  of  the  debt,  are  as  much  the  publie 
debtors  in  the  afTair,  as  any  man  can  be  a  debtor  in  the  most 
ordinary  aflisirs  of  life.    The  nation  is  not  the  debtor.    The  debt 
has  not  boen  accumulated  for  the  g>ood  of  the  nation  ;  but  for  the 
gopd  of  a  swall  portion,  who  have  unjtist,  unnatural,  unsocial,, 
and  uhnational  privileges.    It  has  never  been  sanctioned  bjr  the 
oation^  because  there  never  has  been  a  representation  of  the 
motion  in  parliament  assembled,  since  the  existence  of  the  debt. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  waste  lan3  ia  this  country,  by.and  through 
which  the  fundholder  may  be  relieved.    Not  one  half  of  the 
land  that  admits  of  cultivation  is  yet  well  cultivated,  and  the 
nmltitude  starves  for  the  preservation  of  forests  and  manorial 
rights.    It  is  said,  in  such  a  parliament  as  we  have,  that  the 
game  laws  -are  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  country 
gentlemen  upoo  their  estates.     I  should  answer,  that  it  is  better 
to  hiive  them  away  from  their  estates,  to  have  their  estates  in 
other  hands,  where  the  game  laws  will  not  be  desired,  than  that 
such  a  mischievous  barbarity  should  longer  exist.    The  game 
laws  have  impoverished  the  land,  and  driven  the  labourer  trout 
it    To  the  labourer  and  small  farmer,  the  birds  and  beasts  of 
game  are  the  vermin  of  the  land,  that  eat  up  his  produce,  and  say 
to*him,  you  dare  not  eat,  you  dare  not  kill  me.    The  present 
is  a  bad  state  of  things,  the  land  is  monopolized  as  the  con- 
tinuati9n  of  a  conquest.    The  cburoh  is  a  most  expensive,  most 
^useiesSy  most  misclnevous  institutioD,  that  tithes  all  produce;  and 
the  preservation  of  these  two  great  evils  ha8  produced  a  third,  in 
what  is  called  the  parliamentary  debt*    The  fundholder  shall 
never  find  injustice  from  me.    He  is  the  cheated  rather  than  the 
cheater,  and  is  not  the  creator  of  the  taxation  that  supports  him. 
The  safety  of  the  funds  is  another  question.    I  do.iiot  think  them 
safe  for  the  depositing  of  property  at  aoy  time.    They  afford  a 
facility  in  the  removal  of  property,  and  have  been  hitherto  the 
most  certain  rent ;  but  still  they  are  not  so  stable  as  the  land, 
not  s6  permanently  certain  as  tangible  property,  such  as  ^stock 
in  trade.    The   funded   property  is,    simply  in  its  substance, 
imaginary  and  not  real.    It  is  the  property  of  public  opinion, 
which  is  fickle  and  changeable,  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  expos^ 
Co  expence.    But  the  fumlholder  has  no  prospect  of  release  from 
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fBSiJMg^,  vntil  he  is  prepafed  t6  vote  the  chorch  us^ss,  and 
its  property  properly  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  par- 
liamentary debt  It  must  cotne  to  this,  and  without  it  there  can 
be  DO  equitable  adjostment  The  future  produce  of  the  country 
«8DaoC  go  on  to  support  the  aristocracy  in  the  possession  of  the 
land,  the  church  in  its  various  claims^  the  interest  of  the  debt 
which  they  have  created,  and  the  necessary  exp^nces  of  the 
fovernmeot  The  necessary  thing  to  be  done,  the  inevitable 
resDlt  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  then  most  evident,  and  let 
all  be  wise  and  prepare  for  it  R.  Carlilb. 


BEMIMSCBNCBS;  0R»  THB  IBAKLY  L1FE>0F  SOMEBODY. 
A  ¥QEH,  BY  I.  W.  IMRAY. 

At»B9  pftM  Oil  in  silence,  and  no  trace 

Save  desolation  floarks  their  vast  oareer. 
The  proudest  pile,  and  lowlitet  dwelling-place 

Crumble  alike  in  ruin ;  and  the  tear — 
Posterity  would  sh^  upon  the  bier 

Of  recollected  worth ;  can  we»ree  retahi — 
Amidst  the  solitude  of  things  whieA  were^ 

The  dust  it  fain  urould  honor,  and  again. 

Bathe  with  tlie  heart's  wvtm  tributet  tho'  in  Tain. 

Perhaps  not  all  in  vain — ^tbe  unconscious  dust 

Requires  it  not,  but  memory  will  dwell 
Like  a  fond  mother  tound  her  darling  trust. 

And  soon  forsakes  not,  that  she  loves  so  well. 
There  is  too— something  indescribable 

Abont  the  dead ;  where  all  thiuM  are  subdued. 
Into  a  deep  feK  Silence !  let  him  tell. 

Whose  neart  hath  pans*d  within  him  lA  he  stood, 

Por  the  first  time  alone,  wherte  human  dust  is  «trsw*d. 
I  love  to  mase  amid  the  perishing. 

And  perish'd  altars  of  nnm*s  fallen  pride; 
From  skulls  and  cofibs  it  is  l\fe  to  wring 

The  soleMn  truths  which  cannot  be  denied. 
That  man  is  mortal !  he  that  hath  applied 

His  sight  to  life  akme^  umjr  be  misled. 
But  for  an  ^umptrol  let  the  worfifi  decide. 

Since  it  on  many  a  human  brain  hath  fed, 

And  where  men  sought  a  «oir/,  hath  sought  itself  a  bed. 

Thus  Reader,  if  by  chance  an  interjection 

Escape  me  s»  1  wind  my  way  alonj^. 
Forgive  me,  as  I  oatch  tlie  soft  infection. 

Assured  I  would  not  wilKngly  do  wrong, 
But  then  a  tigh  is  sometimes  worth  a  tmgr^ 

Wlien  chtif  misfM'tQne's  breath  hath  swept  the  wiUow, 
On  which  the  harp  of  joy  Is  often  hail^g* 

The  bubble  bursts  above  its  faeaviiiff  billow, 

And  sigltt  will  steal  forth  from  afflictiou's  pillow. 
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'      Bageoe,  the  hero  of  the  following  story. 

Was  born— kind  sympathising  reader,  here  ! 
Like  others,  in  the  outset  of  my  glory, 

I  find  tliat  1  must  pause !  but  here  or  there- 
He  was  born.—and  it  matters  not  much  where; 

Unless  some  better  qnalities  endear 
Their  frail  possessor,  all  the  gaudy  glare 
Of  birth  and  pomp  are  vain,  such  things  may  rear 
A  monument  tis  true ;  but  cannot  claim  one  tear^ 

It  was  his  lot,  like  many  more  to  be  *^ 

A  pkin  man's  oitly  soft,  not  very  poor. 
Above  what  Scotchmen  term  needcessifift 

Yet  was  his  name  untitled  and  obscure. 
Industry  only — for  him  could  secure 

Those  comforts  we  so  zealously  pursue. 
His  outward  man  was  fine,  his  inward  pur€t 

At  least  the  neighbovrs  said  so,  which  might  d» 

As  well  for  gQssip  cant^  as  if  it  had  been  true. 

The  truth  is,  being  mortal^  he  was  frail. 

Human ^  and  therefore  liable  to  err. 
He  gazed  on  virtue  shining  thro*  her  veil, 

And  was  her  passionate  idolater  ; 
But  he  was  also  given  to  transfer, 

The  worship  that  is  due  to  her  alone. 
To  things  which  need  not  an  interpreler. 

In  short  his  happiness  was  built  upon 

The  moment's  varying  whim,  as  shortly  shall  be  shown. 

Of  beauty  he  was  a  most  warm  admirer. 

And  what  he  once  admired  he  soon  adored. 
But  Biautyl  needs  some  little  to  inspire  her 

Besides  the  homage  of  a  look  or  word. 
She  generally  loves  the  festive  board. 

With  other  things,  enough,  if  not  extensive. 
To  sweep  away  a  middling  tradesman'9  hoard. 

And  thus  be  found  when  the  least  apprehensive. 

That  courtships  of  this  kind  were  somewhat  too  expensive. 
He  likewise  found  that  evVy  thing  was  going 

In  such  a  way,  that  if  he  did  not  stop. 
The  streams  of'love  and  money  which  were  flowing. 

He  soon  should  have  to  shut  his  little  shop. 
This  made  his  senses  spin  round  like  a  top, 

Which  has  two  motions,  and  twixt  love  and  pride 
Grew  ill  beyond  recovery  or  hope. 

At  which  his  friends  1ook*d  sad,  and  doctors  tried 

Their  best,  hut-could  not  save  him,  so  he  died. 
Thus  then  Eugene  was  left,  the  youngest  born, 

A  being  full  of  tenderness  and  love. 
And  might  have  been  had  but  the  rising  dawn 

Of  his  young  mind  found  care,  a  very  dmfe^ 
Most  of  the  bumps  phrenologists  approve 

Were  on  his  skull  or  spirii^i  outward  wall. 
To  save  hard  names,  lyhate'er  is  found  to  move 
The  heartt  was  well  developed  on  that  hall 
Where  porter  Reason  sits,  and  waits  on  ev'ry  call. 
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He  felt  UM  children  ihould,  as  he  surveyed 

The  long  black  coffin  borne  into  the  room. 
Bat  when  he  saw  hia  father  coldly  laid, 

A  shrouded  corpse  within  it,  a  deep  gloom 
Burst  on  his  heart,  and  drove  away  the  bloom. 

From  his  yonng  cheek,  to  see  his  parent  lie, 
Thus  horridly  bentted  for  the  tomb. 

The  first  day's  sleep  of  death  upon  his  eye, 

And  o*er  his  damp  chill  brow  was  a^ony. 

And  who  can  bend  above  the  stretched-out  form, 

From  which  all  consciousness  hath  passed  away. 
Nor  feel  ere  he  resigns  it  to  the  worm. 

The  solemn,  final  change,  that  yesterday 
Cast  on  his  dearest  hopes?  there  lies  the  clay ; 

But  where  is  all  the  language,  love,  and  zeal, 
The  ready,  willing  humour,  and  the  gstv 

Expression  of  the  noble  eye*s  appeal  ? 

Oh !  who  could  have  all  these,  and  losing  them  not  TmI  ? 

The  time  humanity  allows  the  dead. 

Ere  lifelessness  grows  livings  being  past. 
Each  sable  follower  and  kinsman  sped. 

To  do  that  duty  nature  claims  the  last. 
The  dead  man  in  his  coffin  was  made  fast  I 

Whilst  the  least  sound  that  dreary  office  woke 
A  solemn  sense  of  what  it  came  from,  cast 

Upon  the  heart,  and  as  it  were  bespoke 

That  scene,  the  living  shrink  from  ere  it  broke. 

The  ^rave !  and  wherefore  shrink  we  from  the  grave  ? 

It  18  in  truth  the  best  place  that  can  be, 
Man !  if  a  home  of  quiet  thou  wouldst  have. 

Where  wilt  thou  find  a  port  so  surely  free. 
From  every  storm,  as  this  that  waits  for  thee  ? 

No  longer  tempest  driven  to  and  fro. 
Here  thou  mav*st  anchor  safe  and  peacefully. 

Lifeless  and  tearless !  it  is  even  so. 

And  since  we  once  must  fall,  it  matters  not  how  low. 

Now  peal'd  the  death-bell's  warnings  one  by  one, 

And  the  grave  open'd  ready  for  its  guest, 
The  worm  too  from  some  dusty  skeleton, 

Crept  forth,  it  may  be  for  a  fresher  breast 
Or  skull,  in  which  to  riot  at  its  rest, 

Eugene  surveyed  the  gourmand  of  the  tomb ; 
But  when  he  heard  the  christian's  hope  expressed, 

Of  certain  resurrection,  bliss  and  bloom. 

He  inly  sigh'd.  No!  no !  this  is  a  changeless  doom. 

In  time  he  grew  a  stripling  slight  and  fair. 

Not  handsome,  yet  lie  seem'd  of  gentle  race. 
His  form  as  I  have  said  was  slight,  his  air 

Sentient  and  kind,  tho'  sadly  wanting  grace. 
And  thought  stamp'd  deep  its  wrinkles  on  his  face, 

He  was  what  many  have  been,  and  still  are, 
Slow  to  regard,  still  slower  to  embrace 

Opinions  which  denied  him  the  free  share 

Of  mentiil  reservation,  and  compare. 
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And  thas  be  doubted  most  things  aind  bettered 

In  nought  he  couJd  not  niceiv  annlyzo. 
What  others  took  for  granted,  lie  recfived. 

With  caution ;  tho*  it  cost  him  many  sighs. 
Truth  ii  a  noble  study,  but  the  If  !>«, 

Heed  notito  lightnings  flashing  through  the  dark 
That  superstition  flings  around  weak  ^yet, 

He  found  a  mental  deluge,  but  no  ark^ 

Till  reason  lit  her  torch,  at  nature's  quickened  spark. 

This  set  his  pious  mother^  friends»and  foes, 

€k)nsidering  what  fittest  might  be  done ; 
Some  gentler,  and  some,  harsher  methods  chose. 

But  malady,  or  cure,  seem'd  knovm  to  none. 
The  mother  gazed  in  silence  on  her  son. 

Her  pastor  argued  on  to  his  wit's  end. 
The  friends,  who  were  not  many,,  just  look'd  on; 

While  many  fruitless  voices  strove  to  spend 

Their  rage  in  mangling  that  they  lackM  the  paW'i  to  mend. 

At  last  they  hit  upon  a  boarding  sehooK 
As  the  best  place  to  which  be  might  be  sent ; 

Because  *ttoouid  part  him  from  each  ectptjie  fooly 
fVko  would  not  take  the  goepel  as  *tis  msant. 

The  pastor  prayed,  the  mother  wept,  he  went. 
And  as  the  coach  rolled  on  among  the  crowd 

Of  busy  beings  round,  young  Eugene  spent 
The  time  in  musings,  deep  altho^  not  loud. 
For  such  things  swell  unseen,  and  seldom  are  avow  d. 

The  school  was  gained,  the  well  known  warning  bell, 

Summon'd  each  scholar  to  his  earlv  bed. 
O'er  ev'ry  eye-lid  slumber  quickly  fell, 

Proof  of  the  careless  heart,  and  easy  head. 
Around  him  lay  the  temporary  dead, 

When  rose  Kugene,  beneath  the  pale  moon's  light. 
To  gaze  on  those  about  him,  and  to  shed  ^ 

A  tear  that  such  were  mortal,  'twas  a  sight 

Most  moving,  and  still  more  so,  seen  at  night. 
The  chamber  was  a  wide,  high,  fincient  room, 

A  relic  of  old  times,' that  ours  had  spared. 
Vast  pictures  moulder'd  round  in  solemn  gloom. 

And  seemed  to  swell  the  ruin  which  they  shared. 
The  heavy  cornice  from  the  walls  was  bared, 

Or  clung  in  patches  ugly  to  the  sight. 
The  windows  too,  through  which  the  moonlight  glared. 

Were  ivied  o'er,  and  of  no  modern  height, 

With  heavy  massive  frames  impervious  to  the  light. 

At  one  of  these  our  hero  took  his  station. 
And  found  the  moon  was  waxing  rather  dim, 

A  slight  thing  to  be  sure,  yet  meditation^ 

•    Is  often  roused  by  causes  quite  as  slim. 

The  swollen  clouds  first  gathering  seemed  4o  swim,. 
In  one  huge  mass,  until  a  lurid  ray, 

Flash'd  fbrth,  and  lighten'd  up  its  glowing  rim, 
With  a  wild  frame  tliat  seemed  to  sport  and  play, 
Withtlie  surrounding  shadows  in  its  way. 
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*TwM  grand !  there**  •onielliiiig  swc^t  loo  in  Uie  bla«h 

Of  Sammer's  even,  and  it»  iMirtlng  ligltt^ 
There's  holy  rapture  ie  the  solemn  hush. 

And  starry  grandeur,  of  the  deep  mid-uight! 
Go  wander,  when  eternal  thinga  are  bright 

And  gaze,  thou  human  bubble  of  mere  breath. 
Till  thou  art  silent  of  thy  vaunted  might. 

Thy  life  is  brief,  go4ben,  beget  thv  S^k^ 

And  die,  but  for  these  thiofs,  they  know  not  death. 

Kut  to  return,  we  left  our  hero  gating 

Upon  the  heavens,  and  so  wrapt  was  he 
]  n  the  survey,  that  not  the  prouder  blaiing 

Of  riaen  day  could  break  his  revert*, 
Until  as  fair  a  creature  as  can  be,    . 

Stole  «p  to  him,  so  bright  did  she  appear. 
That  her  young  eye's  fine  glance  went  momently 

To  Eugene's  hearty  but  when  slie  spoke,  bis  ear 

Listen'd  as  if  a  voice  had  called  him  from  the  aphcre. 

His  breakfast  waited  fpr  him,  and  he  spent 
The  time  with  her  in  glances  passing  sweet. 


Tho*  somewhat  pwnful,  as  his  thoughts  were  pent 

in  silence  yet,  for  4ove  in  its  first  neat« 
Feels  too  much  to  express,  the  heart  must  beat 

A  little,  and  recover  from  the  throng 
Of  feelings,  which  like  n^id  waters  meet 

And  whirl  it  as  a  straw  iheir  waves  among. 

Till  time  subdues  their  might,  and  natnn  finds  a  longue. 

Ye  w1k>  have  tasted  of  the  pleasant  cup, 
Proclaim  the  raotures  of  nn  hour  like  this. 

The  fountains  of  the'  heart  are  broken  npi 
And  Nature,  flooded  in  a  sea  of  blisa. 

Reels  'neath  the  witchery  of  some  fair  M ibb  ! 
Strange  that  a  human  heart,  in  its  devotion. 

Possesses  so  much  pow'r,  but  so  it  is, 

And  rei^n  flies  beifore  its  headlong  motion 
like  a  mere  sand-bauk,  s^ept  down  by  the  ocean. 

You've  seen  a  comet  with  its  flaming  tail. 

So  very  like  most  lovers,  saving — mine. 
You've  seen  a  man-of*wars*maA  in  full  sail 

When  cash,  new  clothes,  and  grog  have  made  him  shine,. 
Wear  up  the  London  jMit^tf,  so  fi3l,  and  fine. 

You've  seen  some- modest  lady  in  a  show'r. 
Bare  bashfully  her  ancle  so  divine. 

But  tkese  are  mean  expressions  of  the  pow'r 

Pride,  Joy,  and  modest  charm  of  pasuon's  hour* 

One  eve  the^  met  beneath  as  bright  a  heav'n 

As  ever  lit  true  love,  or  love's  delight. 
The  fine  autumnal  day,  had  partly  given 

Its  farewell  beam,  yet  lingered  on  the  sight. 
While  the  dark  fringes  of  the  eye  of  night 

Unfolding  show'd  their  orb  of  silver  ray. 
Shining  betwixt  two  worlds,  the  dark  and  bright, 

And  as  it  were  a  secondary  day 

Less  proud,  yet  lovlier,  than  that.  away. 
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They  late  them  down  upou  a  verdant  tlopci 
Near  which  the  venerable  mansion  rose, 

When  strove  En^ene,  *tivixt  fearfalnesa  and  hope* 
The  story  of  his  yiassion  to  disclose, 

Hoir  he  disclosed  it !  we  had  best  Muppote, 
I  dare  say,  tenderly  its  accents  felU 

Opening  in  softest  beaaty  like  a  rose, 
In  its  development,  bat  this  I  tell. 
The  maiden  seem'd  to  like  it  very  well. 

Imagine  to  yourself  a  youn^  thing,  warm 
In  all  your  heart  could  wish  for,  rich  and  glowing. 

Her  rosy  features  moulded  in  the  charm 

Of  youthful  prime,  her  form  fine,  high  and  flowing, 

Step  buoyant,  free,  and  graceful  in  its  going. 
Her  heart  all  passion,  tenderness  and  leisure, 

Her  mind  withal,  of  nature's  own  bestowing. 
Ready  at  all  times  to  enhance  your  pleasure, 
And  (loating  on  you,  as  her  only  treasure. 

Her  pouting  lips  of  pure  transparent  hue, 
Her  full-orb  d  eye  the  tint  of  cloudless  skies, 

I  always  had  a  passion  for  the  blue. 
Because  they  catch  the  feelings  as  they  rise 

More  deeply ;  and  suit  well  love's  witcheries. 
But  could  you  have  beheld  this  artless  maid, 

In  all  her  beauty,  worth,  and  sympathies, 
The  bright  original,  when  thus  displayed, 
Would  quickly  cast  my  picture  into  shade. 

They  were  the  happy,  and  full  oft  I  ween 

You  might  have  seen  them  at  the  close  of  even. 

When  fields  were  blossoming,  and  trees  were  green. 
And  the  li^ht  clouds  by  gentle  breezes  driven. 

Were  wantoning  along  the  golden  heav'n, 
Sporting  as  youth,  and  conscious  virtue  may. 

Until  the  arrival  of  the  hour  given 
Caird  them  from  their  wild  wanderings  away, 
To  close  in  sweet  forgetfulness  the  day. 

The  best  of  friends  must  part,  the  best  of  pleasure 
Like  an  enfranchised  bird,  soon  taketh  wing, 

And  youth,  what  is  it,  but  a  fleeting  treasure, 
A  blossom  on  a  ruin  flowering. 

The  bias  of  a  self-destroying  spring. 
The  spangled  glitter  of  the  morning's  dew, 

The  comet's  course,  wild,  high,  and  vanishing. 
The  golden  mist  of  evening's  dreamy  hue, 
Lovely,  yet  transient,  pleasant  because  new. 

But  now,  my  muse  must  tell  of  other  things. 
And  as  she  scorns  all  rhetoric,  but  plain 

And  simple  truth,  which  like  a  conscience  clings 
Throughout  the  windins^s  of  her  varied  strain, 

No  idle  tale  of  sorrow  shall  she  feign. 
There  is  enough  of  real,  and  to  spare, 

Methinks,  without  imaginary  pain ; 

Say,  does  not  Time  deep  furrow  o'er  with  care 
The  }oungest  brow,  and  lay  the  oldest  bare? 
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The  lowl^  flowret  in  its  beauty  bitten. 

Sheds  Its  hst  breath  of  dying  sweetness  round. 
The  monarch  oak  in  hoary  vastness  smitten. 

Strews  with  its  giant  arms,  the  forest^s  gronnd. 
The  proudest  rock  that  marks  the  ocean's  Doand, 

Shall  gradual  yield  to  time's  destructive  might. 
And  yet  how  fair,  how  fresh  our  hopes  are  found, 

As  if  old  age  fell  never,  and  the  blight 

Of  youth,  had  grown  a  rarity  of  sight. 

Eliza  perish*d  when  we  least  resign. 

Our  pleasant  prospects,  when  her  youn^xheek  blush *d 
With  youth  and  joy ;  but  these,  alas  declme. 

Almost  as  quickly  as  the  bloom  is  brusVd 
Prom  the  gav  plum,  or  summer's  fly  is  crush'd. 

Yes  she,  tlie  lovely,  faded  in  the  pride. 
Of  all  we  cherish  most ;  the  blow  was  hush'd. 

And  came  as  still  as  twilight  shadows  glide. 

Along  the  deep'ning  west,  but  so  it  was,  she  died. 

So  calm  she  stole  away,  that  even  death 

Seem'd  slow  to  ruin  what  was  yet  so  fair, 
Fo(  tho'  despoird,  yet  sorrow's  blasting  breath. 

Had  left  some  liogerings  of  beauty  Mere, 
The  eye's  expression,  and  thenoble  air 

Of  goodness  beaming  thro'  affliction's  pall. 
Kept  up  the  solemn  interest,  and  ne'er 

Broke ;  till  she  closed  her  eyes  on  iove,  on  ^1, 

Still  as  the  autumn's  last  leaf  in  its  fall. 

To  see  old  friendships  falling  all  arpund  us. 

The  wither'd  promises  of  other  years. 
To  feel  that  bitterness  the  last  to  wound  us, 

The  deep,  dry  wretchedness,  that  hath  no  tears, 
The  embosom'd  hell,  that  scorches  all  it  nears ; 

Thus  I  thus  to  live,  when  being  can  supply 
Nought  to  awaken  either  hopes  or  fears ; 

The  heart  without  a  hold  on  earth ;  the  eye — 

Without  an  object !  this  is  agony. 

So  thought  and  felt,  the  just  bereaved  Eugene, 
Thro°many  a  heartless,  yet  heart  racking  day, 

Yonnff  as  he  was,  he  thought  of  what  had  been. 
And  oft  in  the  clear  twilight's  early  grey, 

He  to  the  church-vard  bent  his  lonely  way, 
To  seat  himself  upon  Eliza's  mound, 

And  think  how  warmest  hearts  must  turn  to  clay ; 
'Till  starting  from  his  dream,  full  oft  he  found. 
That  he  had  mused  too  long,  and  night  was  on  the  ground.  < 

At  length,  a  darker  sorrow  smote  the  boy. 
The  parent  hand  that  had  snstain'd  him,  grew 

Uneooal  to  the  task,  and  now  his  joy — 
Ot  lettered  aims,  he  might  no  more  pursue. 

But,  in  the  stead,  he  earn'd  a  weekly  due ; 

Thro*  many  ills,  till  manhood's  sigh'd  for  hour — 

Came ;  and  full  soon  he  found  it  worthless  too, 
And  wanting ;  for  despite  its  vaunted  dow'r, 
Might  .*  is  a  poor  exchange  for  the  heart'a  holier  pow'r. 
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Now  will  I  close  this  rather  «iddett*il  fol«» 
Of  stfeiigth  and  weakness  somewhat  strangely  wrought  { 

For  tbo'  it  may  he  sweet  at  times  to  salU 
Upon  the  ocean  boundlessness  of  thonglitt 

Yet  feelingy  »ol  as  I  have  felt,  I  ought — 
And  will  drop  anchor;  till  anollier  spell 

Shall  close  aroand  me,  when,  if  I  am  tanjrht 
By  nature !  to  resume  the  water's  swelf, 
I  may  Uke  sea  again ;  reader !  till  then,  (arewelL 


EXPOSURB  OF  CHRIStlAN  LIES. 
(From  the  Aew  York  CoTM^pmNUmt.)   . 

THOBIA8  1PA1K1I. 

Sir, — Among  the  many  devices  resorted  to  by  the  enemies  of  free  inquiry* 
to  counteract  its  beneficial  effects,  there  is  none  which  has  proved  of  so 
much  service  to  their  cause,  as  that  of  calumniating  those  who  have  been 
remarkable  for  their  efforts  to  strip  error  of  Its  disguise,  and  to  exhibit 
truth  in  its  native  simplicity.  It  was  this  illiberahty  that  cost  Socrates 
his  life,  for  avowing  hts  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God ;  and  that  has  since 
caused  the  sacrifice  of  manyother  philosophers,  who  aimed  at  rescuing 
mankind  from  a  state  of  mental  delusion.  In  latter  times,  thanks  to  the 
progress  of  philosophy,  bigotry  lias  been  deprived  in  most  countries,  of 
that  power  she  formerly  exercised  over  the  bodies  of  her  victims,  aad 
must,  ere  long,  finally  yield  to  the  alUpowerful  voice  of  truth.  As  the 
struggle  advances  to  a  close,  the  declaimers  against  liberal  principles 
appear  not  to  relax  in  their  work  of  detraction.  They  are  nnceasinff  in 
tiieir  open  abuser  and  in  their  secret  machinations  to  destroy  all  who  bive 
contended  for  the  dignity  of  treason.  But  in  no  instance  have  they  carried 
this  tolerant  spirit  so  far  as  in -the  case  of  Thomas  Paine.  Not  satufied 
with  discharging  their  artillery  of  foul  language  on  his  head  when  alive, 
they  continue  in  the  most  cowmly  manner,  now  that  he  is  laid  in  the  silent 
tomb,  to  stigmatixfe  his  memory. 

Amonff  other  unfounded  charges  preferred  against  this  extraordinary 
man,  and  which  is  ^till  dwelt  on  by  his  enemies,  was  that  of  his  deatth 
bed  recantation.  Had  such  an  occurrence  taken  place,  the  professors 
of  religion  ought  to  have  cherished  the  memory  of  one  whose  repentance^ 
according  to  th^ir  on^n  principles,  afforded  so  striking  a  proof  of  the  trvth 
of  their  doctrines.  But  so  far  fh>m  viewing  the  occurrence  in  that  light» 
they  invented  the 'Ktory  for  no  othnr  ptrrpdse  than  to  show,  that  the 
deceased  had  never  believed  in  the  correctness  of  the  opitfions  which  be 
had  avowed.  That  Thomas  Pkine  Was  inculpable  of  the  base  conduct 
attributed  to  him,  is  sufficiently  known  to  everyone  iHio  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance.  The  ittrprobability  of  the  charge  had  also  been  made 
apparent  to  all  who  were  disposed  to  examine  it.  Still,  as  the  evidenee 
on  which  it  rested  has,  by  some,  been  thought  entilled  to  considerable 
weight,  1  now  enclose  you  A  statement  of  facts,  which  completely  destroys 
the  credibility  of  the  individttal  on  whose  testimony  alone  the  story  rests. 
This  stotement  originally  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  National  Chronide» 
of  22d  of  October,  1825;  hut,  as  fisras  1  have  heen  able  to  discover,  all 
the  other  newspapers  in  the  Union  havecarefully  avoided  its  republicatioii. 
It  is  as  follows  :-*- 

''Thomas  Painb.--*A  cwoumiitaBBe  has  withtn  a  few  days  come  to  our 
knowltdge,  respecting  the  deceased  TIkmus  Mne,  whiolH  for  the  sake  of 
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tnitb,  and  justice  to  the  memory  of  tliat  calnmniated  man,  we  consider  our 
docr  to  make  pubnc. 

*'(t  is  wel[  kno\rn  that  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Paine  who  ho)d  opinions  on 
religious  subjects  opposed  to  those  which  he  avowed,  have  been  extremely 
acti?e  in  promulgattng  a  story  about  his  having,  on  his  death-bed,  recanted 
these  opinions,  and  professed  his  belief  in  the  Christian  reUgion.  On 
uimttgating  this  extraordinary  report,  it  was  ascertained  that  it  originated 
with  a  Mary  Hinsdale,  an  illiterate  fanatical  woman,  connected  with  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  New  York.  This  woman  either  with  the  view  of 
noommending  herself  to  public  notice,  or  acting  on  the  principle  that  a 
'^  pious  fraud**  is  justifiable  in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  no  sooner 
pat  forth  her  invention,  than  it  was  laid  hold  of  with  avidity  by  the 
&iiatics  of  this  country,  and  in  England,  and  triumphantly  dwelt  on  by 
tbem,  as  affording  incontrovertible  proof  of  Mr.  Paine*s  inconsistency  and 
want  of  principle. 

"  Although  the  imjirobability  of  this  tale  was  apparent  at  first  sight  to 
erery  unprejudiced  mind^  and  that  several  respectable  persons  who  were 
with  Mr.  Pkiae  in  his  last  illness,  came  forward,  and  under  their  own 
signatures  distinctly  contradicted  it,  we  observe  that  it  is  still  copied  into 
some  of  our  papers,  as  if  the  truth  of  it  had  never  been  called  in  question. 
There  were  a  few  also  who  seemed  to  think  that  Mary  Hinsdale  must  have 
had  some  grounds,  for  the  tale  which  she  so  confidently  told.  All  faith  in 
her  teatimohy,  however,  is  now  destroyed*  by  a  discovery  which  shows 
that  shf  is  a  most  impudent  impostor. 

**  For  some  time,  a  division  has  existed  among  the  Society  of  Friends, 
respecting  some  opinions  advanced  by  Ellas  Hicks,  one  of  their  principa) 
pracfaers.  Among  those  who  adopted  and  openly  msunttuned  his  views, 
was  a  young  woman,  lately  deceased,  named  Mary  Lock  wood — a  female 
possessing  Ulents  and  education  which  qualified  her  to  become  a  teacher 
of  the  children  of  the  Friends.  In  this  dispute,  Mary  Hinsdale,  the 
calomniatbr  of  Mr.  Paine,  avowed  herself  an  opponent  of  Blias  Hicks. 
Finding  of  late  th^t  her  party  were  losing  ground,  anc^  recollecting  the 
socosss  of  her  former  scheme  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Paine,  she 
appsars  to  have  calculated  on  a  similar  result  by  pursuing  the  same  course 
as  |o  Mary  Lockwood.  Accordingly,  on  the  decease  of  that  young  woman, 
she  openly  declared  that  on  her  death-bed  she  had  recanted  her  former 
opinions,  and  expressed  the  deepest  penitence  for  the  countenance  she  had 
given  to  Elias  Hicks,  whom  she  reprobated  a^  ap  enemy  to  the  truth,  and 
an  artful  deceiver. 

'*  The  reverse  of  these  representations  as  to  Mary  Lockwood,  being 
perfectly  known  to  many  of  the  Friends,  it  was  considered  necessary 
that  the  matter  should  be  investigated,  when  evidence  was  brought  for- 
ward which  clearljT  convicted  Mary  Hinsdale  of  deliberate  falsehood,  and 
that  all  .she  had  said  respecting  the  recantation  of  Mary  Lockwood,  was  a 
wicked  fabrication. 

^  As  the  facts  we  have  stated,  rest  on  the  most  unquestionable  authority, 
we  cannot  doobt  that  publicity  will  be  given  to  this  article  by  every 
libeial  press.  The  immense  advantages  conferred  on  this  country  by  Mr. 
Paine's  political  writings,  and  the  estimation  in  which  his  memory  is 
held  on  that  account,  renders  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  he  should 
be  elotred  of  all  imputations  involving  his  consistency,  and  that  the 
«iieaiies  of  truth,  who  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  calumniate  its  most 
stremions  defenders,  should  be  exposed  and  defeated  in  their  unprincipled 
designs.'  It  is  just  to  the  memory  of  this  injured  man  to  state,  that  so 
/ar  mm  bis  having  acted  the  base  part  attributed  to  him  by  Blary 
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Hinsdale,  we  have  the  best  aatliorUy  for  saying,  that  with  his  last  breath 
be  maintarned  his  opinions  in  the  same  fearless  and  decided  ^  manner  in 
which  he  was  accnstomed  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  on  all  subjects,  while 
enjoying  the  most  perfect  health." 

i  liave  little  expectation  that  the  facts  established  by  the  above  article, 
viil  be  copied  into  any  other  paper.  **  The  supposed  errors  of  a  man 
are  engraved  on  brass ;  his  virtues  are  written  on  the  waters."  Even  the 
Journals  calling  themselves  independent,  and  liberal,  have  entirely 
overlooked  it. — This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  press,  which  will  fearlessly  and  steadily  advocate  correct 
principles.  Vbritas. 


PAGAN  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

From  the  J^eto  York  Correipondeni, 

According  to  the  Hindoo  chronology,  Brahma  and  Christna  were  cre- 
ated nearly  oOOO  years  ago.  •.  In  the  year  5606,  Christna  descended  on  the 
earth  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  evil  machinations  of  Chivan, 
Christna  was  born  of  poor,  obscure  parents,  his  mother  a  virgin,  and  his 
father  a  CO rpeA/ei*.  In  his  infancy  he  led  a  very  humble  life.  He  made 
war  on  the  very  venomous  terpen}  called  Calengam,  whom,  after  a  fierce 
contest,  he  defeated  by  brwMtnj^  his  head,  he  himself  receiving,  during  the 
contest,  a  wound  in  ttie  heeL  He  died,  at  last,  between  two  thieves.  He 
is  represented  as  a  meek,  tender,  and  benevolent  being ;  preaclring  the 
most  pure  and  holy  doctrines,  and  living  a  life  of  the  most  exemplary 
virtue.  Indeed,  throughout  the  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins,  rharity, 
hospitality,  mercy,  andbenevolence  are  strictly  enjoined.  Not^vithstand- 
ing  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Christians,  the  following  maxims  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Hindoo  books :  ^*  Never  to  hear  patiently  of  evil ;  nor  to 
speak  that  which  is  mischievous  and  wicked ;  to  utter  no  lies,  prevarica- 
tion, or  hypocrisy ;  to  use  ho  deceit,  nor  overreaching  in  trade  or  deal- 
ing ;  never  to  oppress  the  weak  and  hi^mble,  nor  to  offer  anv  violence  to 
yonr  neighbour :  to  keep  your  hand  from  pilfering  and  theft,  and  in  no 
way  whatever  to  injnre  a  fellow  creature.*' 

In  the  Hindoo  worship,  baptism,  by  sprinkling  with  water,  is  observed 
as  a  ceremony,  initiating  the  children  into  the  holy  faith.  Images  of  ce- 
lestial beings  are  highly  esteemed  ;  and  the  Brachmans,  or  priests,  arro- 
gate the  same  rank  and  consequence  as  is  done  by  this  order  among 
Christians.  They  not  only  consider  themselves  of  more  importance  than 
the  sovereigns,  but  they  think  it  a  greM  degradation  to  eat  the  same  food 
as  is  eaten  by  the  kings.  Their  persons  are  held  in  sacred  reverence, 
and  on  no  account  must  their  Inood  be  shed«  even  should  they  commit 
murder.  On  all  important  occasions  they  are  consulted  by  the  state,  and 
their  advice  is  implicitly  followed. 

Although  the  resemblance  between  Christianity  and  the  Hindoo  reli- 
gion is  not  so  striking  as  that  between  the  former  and  the  Persian  mytho- 
logy, the  points  are  strong  enough  to  prove  their  reciprocal  relation; 
and  to  show  that  Chrisiiamty  has  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  reveries 
of  the  Judian  philosophers,  who  embodied  or  personified  ideas,  by  giving 
reality  to  their  own  fancies  and  imaginations,  the  better  to  deceive  and 
govern  the  multitude.  On  the  other  hand,  these  philosophent,  who  at* 
tached  a  secret  meaning  to  these  phantomsi,  pretended  to  trace  tiie  whale 
in  the  heavens  or  constellations.  This  has  neen  placed  in  a  clear  light 
by  l>upins,  by  Volney,  and  latterly  by  Dr.  Constancio,  in  his  lucid  expo- 
sition of  the  **  Origin  ofChristianity,  or  Truth  drawn  from  Fables,**  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Correspondent.    To  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
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fuUjr  this  iiUle  exposition,  the  doctor  has  referred  to  a  celestial  map.  I 
had  lately  occasion  tp  tnrn  to  a  map  of  this  discription  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain  the  exact  bearing  of  Firgio  to  another  constellation.  But  how  great 
vaa  my  sarprise  to  find  that  the  projector  of  this  map  had  omitted  the 
fi/(ure  of  the  Virgin  altogether.  1  soon  ascertained  that  this  spurious  pro^ 
dactioo,  ivhich  was  executed  in  this  country,  originated  with  a  fanatic* 
who,  by  this  prostitution  of  talents*  wished  to  obliterate  altogether  one  of 
tJie  most  nndeniable  proofs  of  the  mythological  origin  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. It  was  the  same  spirit  that  led  another  fanatic  to  imagine,  that  by 
eipuDgiog  the  account  of  the  causes  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  from 
an  edition  of  Gibbon's  History  of  Rome,  whicii  lie  reprinted  in  this  country, 
be  would  be  able  to  suppress  this  transcendant  and  incontrovertible  expo- 
lition.  Futile  attempts!  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  too  ei^ightehea  to  * 
coaotenance  practices  so  barbarous,  and  so  hostile  to  the  advancement  of 
asefnl  knowledge. 

Voloey,  in  a  note  to  a  London  edition  of  the  '*  Ruins  of  Empires," 
states,  on  the  authority  of  a  Persian  writer,  that  '*  the  picture  of  tue  first 
decan  of  the  Virgin  represents  a  beautiful  female  with  flowing  hair,  sitting 
in  s  cbair^  with  two  ears  of  corn  in  her  hand,  and  suckling  an  infant, 
called  Jeeus  by  some  nations,  and  Christ  in !  Greek.  In  the  library  of  the 
king  of  France  (he  continues)  is  a  manuscript  in  Arabic,  marked  1 165, 
in  irbich  is  a  picture  of  the  twelve  signs;  and  that  of  the  Virgin  represents 
a  voon^  woman  with  an  infant  by  ber  side.  The  whole  scene,  indeed, 
of  the  birth  of  Jesns  is  to  be  found  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  heavens. 
The  stable  is  the  constellation  of  the  charioteer  and  the  goat,  formerly  Ca- 
pricorn ;  a  constellation  called  the  stable  of  lou ;  and  the  word  lou  is  found 
m  the  name  of  lonseph  (Joseph.)  At  no  great  distance  is  the  Ass  of  Ty- 
phon  (the  great  she  bear)  ana  the  ox  or  null,  thie  ancient  attendants  of 
the  manger.  Peter  the  potter,  is  Janus  with  his  keys  and  bald  forehead : 
the  twelve  apostles  are  the  genii  of  the  twelve  months,  S&c.  The  Virgin 
has  leted  very  different  parts  in  the  various  systems  of  mythology :  she 
hasbecn  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptian^,  who  said  of  her  in  one  of  their  iii* 
teriptions  cited  by  Julian,  the  fruit  I  have  brought  forth  is  the  sun.  The 
majority  of  traita  drawn  by  Plutarch  apply  to  her,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  Osiris  apply  to  Bootes:  also  the  seven  principal  stars  of  the  she 
bear,  called  David's  chariot,  were  called  the  chariot  of^Osiris ;  and  the 
crown  that  was  situated  behind,  formed  of  ivy,  was  called  Chem  Osiris,  the 
tree  of  Osiris.  The  Virgin  has  likewise  been  Ceres,  whose  mysteries  were 
the  same  with  those  of  [sis  and  Mithra;  she  has  been  the  Diana  of  the 
£pbesians ;  the  great  goddess  of  Syria,  Cybele,  drawn  by  lions ;  Minerva, 
the  mother  of  Bacchus ;  Astrea,  a  chaste  virgin  taken  up  into  heaven  at  the 
end  of  the  golden  age.  Thems,  at  whose  feet  is  the  balance  that  was  pat  in 
her  hands.  The  Sybil  of  Virgil,  who  descends  into  hell,  or  sinks  below 
Che  hemisphere  with  a  branch  in  her  hand.*' 

•  Besides  these  resemblances,  noticed  by  Volney,  of  the  Christian  legend 
to  the  oriental  mythology,  as  delineated  in  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  or 
constellations,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  numerous  mythological  systems^ 
wh?cb  almost  all  nations  have  adopted,  and  the  variety  of  changes  which 
tbey  have  undergone,  to  the  same  source.  After  having  altered  historv— 
disavowed  the  origin  of  physical  representations — forgotten  the  significa- 
tion of  Dionaments,  and  even  seen  and  read  in  them  that  which  never 
existed,  the  desire  of  finding  every  where  a  familiar  foble  had  bat  one 
step  to  take.  It  had  only  to  sacrifice  or  put  aside  the  objects  of  ancient 
credulity,  and.  to  disfigure  an  anterior  religion,  in  order  to  bend  it  to  the 
t^lec  of  a  new  mythology.  Almost  all  the  Tartar  princes  affect  to  carry 
back  their  genealogy  to  a  celestial  virgin,  impregnated  by  a  ray  of  the 
son,  or  by  some  other  equally  marvellous  means.     In  other  words,  the 
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mythology  whieh  serves  as  the  pointr  of  commencemeiit  of  their  annats, 
has  a  rmrence  to  the  age  in  which  the  sign  of  the  vii^in  marked  the 
sumnier  solstice.  The  Greeks  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  Scythians  to  a 
virgin,  half  woman,  half  serpent,  who  had  a  commerce  with  tferciiks  or 
Japite^,  both  emblems  of  the  fenerating  Snn.  The  Druids  adored  a 
virgin,  who  broaght  forth  a  cliiid.  By  this  the  initiated  nnderstood,  the 
celestial  virgin  who,  every  year,  at  midnight,  flittering  in  the  hi(rhe8t 
heaven,  gav49  the  world  an  infant  God,  the  S^un,  issuing  from  the  mnttr 
volstiee. 

A  modern  writer,  a  native  of  Scotland,  named  Mackoy,  has  recently 
pablished  a  work  of  great  research^  entitled  "  The  Mythological  Astrono- 
my of  the  Ancients  demonstrated,  by  restoring  to  their  fables  and  symbols 
their  original  meanings;*' in  which  he  has,  with  a  masterly  pen,  cleared 
away  the  rabbish  that  has  so  long  obscured  this  naturally  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  exhibited  ets  far  as  he  could  do  it  with  safety  in  a  despotic  conn- 
trv«  the  imaginary  founder  of  Christianity  in  his  ^*  pagan  vestments." 
AitiMmgh  the  generality  of  mankind,  he  remarks,  do  not  perceive  the  drift 
of  the  andior  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  they  are  positive  thai  the  mean- 
ing which  thev  have  imbibed,  though  contrary  to  all  the  known  laws  of 
€k>d,  is  the  only  true  one.  The  Jews,  in  paracufar,  he  observes,  hated 
every  thing  that  related  to  astronomy.  Their  histoid,  that  is,  the  marvel- 
lous part  of  it,  is  composed  of  new  materials ;  but  of  such  as  they  had 
gleaned  fnim  tho  various  nations  among  whom  they  had  been  in  bondage ; 
and,  that  their  annals  might  have  some  appearance  6f  originality,  they 
took  the  liberty  to  make  such  alterations  as  would  give  them  a  super- 
ficial appearance  of  novelty^  by  turning  sinirulars  into  plurals,  and  plurals 
into  singulars;  and  what  was  feminino  they  made,  to  be  masculine  in 
working  it  into  their  histories.  In  some  places,  things  inanimate  havq 
been  turned  into  men,  by  adding  the  sign  of  the  ^nascuiine  genden  But, 
as  assertions  are  not  prooG^  our  author  gives  a  variety  of  eicaroples  from 
the  Bible  f  one  of  which  I  shall  quote  as  a  specimen  oi  hie  style  and  man- 
'  ner  of  exposition. 

'*.  David  haa  been  said,  by  many  authors,  to  be  a  mjrtliological  charac- 
ter. His  name  and  his  songs  are  exactly  on  a  par  with  Apollo  and  his 
canticles.  His  m^rshalHnj^  his  mighty  men  into  twelve  companies  of 
three  men  each,  and  his  havmff  twelve  captains,  one  for.each  month  in  the 
year,  &&,  looks  very  much  like  an  astronomical  arrangement  There 
are  three  different  muster  rolls  of  his  miffhties,  which  differ  from  one 
another.  They  may,  however  he  all  seen,  tree  of  expence,  in  the  bulletins 
of  the  ktnn  of  Israel  and  Judah,  1st  Chronicles,  cliap  27,  ver.  1 1  ;  and 
8d  SamneC  chap.  23.  His  conduct  before  the  handmaids  of  his  servants, 
for  which  hn  wife  Michael  reproves  him,  looks  very  much  like  the  Cliristna 
of  the  Hindoos,  who  danced  with  the  twelve  ffopiet^  or  twelve  femaftes, 
representing  the  twelve  n^ns  of  the  xodiac.  But  what  has  still  mart  the 
appeaimnce.of  astronomy  is,  that  David,  who  had  so  many  traits  in  bis 
diancter  of  the  singing  oonoueror  Apollo,'  is  the  offspring  of  lesse.  This 
is  but  the  consideration  of  Virgo,  almost  undisguised :  the  Isheh  of  the 
f^rptiana,  which  the  Greeks  call  Isis^-tlie  virgin  motlier  of  yonng  Orua 
-^tne  Snn.  Here,  again,  we  see  the  poverty  of  the  inventive  faenltv  of 
the  Hebrew  hiatorians.  Efver  despising  the  annals  of  the  Pagans,  ancf  ret 
always  taking  them  for  their  guide,  without  being  able  to  disguise  th*eir 
tjrmbols  so  as  to  hide  them  even  from  ordinary  observers ;  for  who  does 
not  know,  that  neither  the  Jews  nor  Phenicians  had  a  letter  J  in  their 
alphabet  They  could  not,  therefore,  say  Jesse  hot  Isse,  or  sometimes 
Yesse.  Isse,  the  father  of  David,  and  Ishe  themoUier  of  Apolio,  or  the 
Snn,  evidently  mean  tihe  same  thing." 
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LETTER  25.— PROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

THE   QUAKERS. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlilb,— The  Times  of  the  19th  inst.,  according' 
to  its  annual  castom,  publishes  at  full  length,  "the  Epistle  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting*  held  in  London,  by  the  Society  of  Quakers, 
addressed  to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends,  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere.'^  Much  as  these  people 
affect  to  despise  form  and  ceremony,  they  find  the  utmost  stiffness 
of  formality  and  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  ceremonial  usages 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  great  object  they  aim  at — the  holding 
their  craft  together.  For  several  years,  1  have  observed  these 
their  annual  Epistles,  and  observed  with  a  sentiment  of  sorrow, 
for  what  indeed  may  be  called  the  fall  of 'man,  the  melancholy 
specimen  that  they  afford  of  the  effects  of  that  fall ;  degraded 
hoDonr,  violated  truth,  outraged  reason,  the  utmost  imbecility  t6 
which  intellect  can  sink,  the  most  unamiable  feelings  of  which 
humanity  can  become  capable.  I  am  induced  to  consider  their 
address  of  this  year  as  a  worthy  subject  of  criticism,  not  merely 
QpoQ  the  principle  that  all  imposture  ought  to  be  exposed,  but 
because  this  in  particular  borrows  no  small  part  of  its  success, 
not  merely  from  the  self-interested  and  selOsh  subserviency  of 
those  who  find  the  Quakers  as  a  body  too  powerful  to  be  opposed, 
but  from  a  too  easy  willingness  ou  the  part  of  rational  men,  to 
swim  with  the  current,  ^nd  to  acquire  to  themselves  the  credit 
of  liberality,  by  subscribing  the  erroneous  and  prejudiced  notions 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine.«  who  was  himself  of  Quaker  pedigree,  and 
held  that  the  Quakers  were  a  more  virtuous  and-  moral  people 
than  any  other  denomination  of  professing  Christians.  This, 
their  surreptitiously  obtained  credit,  has  served  them  as  an  excel* 
lent  commercial  commodity,,  and  like  the  monkish  vow  of 
poverty,  has  been  the  means  of  drawing  the  tide  of  riches  to  their 
coffin.  The  policy  of  keeping  up  this  profitable  impression  of 
the  public  mind,  like  keeping  hold  of  the  run  in  trade,  is  the 
raaiu  spring  of  their  whole  ecclesiastical  economy.;  In  the 
phrase  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  it  "  brings  grist  to  the  mill ;" 
and  where  is  the  cowardly  sneaking  thief  so  dull  of  wit,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  calculate  the  advantage  of  wearing  «  coat  of  the 
winning  colour,  and  joining  himself  to  the  gang  who  have 
eoDtriv^  to  cover  their  native  cowardice  of  soul  with  the  cloak 
of  hypocrisy,  to  secure  the  profits  without  incurring  the  perils  of 
enterprise,  and  to  be  consummate  rogues,  per  virtue  of  their xe« 
potation  for  consummate  honesty. 

Not  to  seem  harder  on  one  set  of  Religionists  in  particular, 
tbao  on  any  other,  or  tl^an  on  all  the  rest,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  key  of  interpre^6r)|  to  the  machinations  of  all  religion- 
isti.  is,  to  read  their  profMions,  whatever  they  may  be,  as  the 
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diametrical  opposite  to  their  practice.    Impostare  is  the  piTot. 
profession  the  needle  that  rides  on  it,  but  the  shrewd  pilot  has 
learned  by  experience,  to  steer  for  any  other  point  than  thai 
wfiich  the  card  indicates.    Thus,  hath  any  order  of  religionists 
made  a  peculiar  profession  of  indifference  to  the  things  of  this 
world?   It  shall  be  they  whose  drift  is  to  get  all  the  world's 
banks  and  granaries  into  their  possession.    Have  any  made  pro- 
fession of  the  supreme  virtues  of  continence  and  mortification  ? 
You  shall  find  them  the  lechers  and  the  gourmands  of  society. 
Have  any  inculcated  humility  as  the  highesf  of  all  Christian 
graces?    it  shall  be  they  whose  pride  surpasses  that  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  whose  arrogance  might  make  a  Canute  seem  to  be 
modest.     Have  any  claimed  to  themselves  the  honours  of  a  more 
mild  peaceful  and  loving  religion,  than  any  that  ever  was  on 
earth  before  ?    Why  !  they  shall  assuredly  be  the  very  vultures, 
tigens,  and  crocodiles  of  the  world.    It  is  not  then,  more  a  moral 
than  a  mathematical  conclusion,  that  Quakers  professsing  what 
they  profess,  should  be  what  they  are — our  friends  in  name, 
our  enemies  to  the  very  death  in  reality — ^most  scrupulously  con- 
scientious in  ostentation — most  measurelessly  fraudulent  in  prac- 
tice— complaining  of  persecution  where  they  suffer  none — them- 
aelves  the  most  cruel  and  inexorable  of  all  persecutors — vain,  of 
having  to  say  that  none  of  their  fraternity  ever  drew  a  sword,  or 
slew  a  foe— unable  to  show  that  there  ever  was  one  of  their 
fraternity,  who  had  mercy  on  his  enemy,  or  spared  to  do  the 
wont  against  him,  that  cowardly  cruelty  could  devise,  or  inex- 
orable malice  perpetrate.    Ere  we  give  men  credit  for  moral 
virtue,  in  the  name  of  God  let  us  know  what  moral  virtue  is. 
What  is  it,  if  it  be  nothing  but  that  figment  of  a  creed,  on  whose 
delusion  its  haughty  professor  takes  credit  in  his  own  conceit? 
Is  it  gain  to  God  or  man,  that  a  canting  wily  thief  wears  out  his 
breeches  knees  with  prayer  saying  ?  Or  is  he  less  the  thief  whom 
the  law  hangs  not,  or  the  usage  of  commerce  arraigns  not,  who 
over-reaches  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  own  interest,  in  over^ 
reaching,  and  oppresses  to  the  furthest  verge  of  his  daring  to 
oppress ;  because,  for  the  better  accomplishing  of  his  villainies, 
he  wears  an  ugly-shaped  coat,  pretends  to  be  moved  by  the 
spirit,  and  devotes  one  day  in  the  week  to  bis  fit  of  sulkiness. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  those  who  know  me  will  never 
give  me  credit  for  having  any  favourable  dispositions  towards 
Quakers,  as  they  cannot  but  also  know  how  little  reason  I  have 
to  like  them.  1  shall  claim  none  ;  but  freely  own  that  if  I  could 
crush  the  whole  sect  at  once,  and  force  them  to  turn  honest,  and 
redintegrate  themselves  into  the  family  of  mankind,  to  become 
friends  wad  deserve  the  friendship,  not  of  a  narrow-^spirited  and 
hypocritical  confederacy,  but  of  the  whole  human  race ;  I  should 
have  the  revenge  I  thirst  for.  Till  then,  the  name  oif  Quciker 
IS  to  my  manhood's  antipathy,  every  thing  .that  hell  and  the 
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devil  were  to  my  infant  apprehension.    I  could  sooner  thrust  my 
bare  arm  into  the  burrow  of  unseen  snakes^  or  take  my  rest  in 
the  dingle  of  the  unfed  tigress,  than  have  any  sort  of  commerce 
with  quakers,  that  might  by  any  possibility,  bring  me  into  the 
red-hot  hell  of  having  need  of  a  drop  of  water  from  their  mercy : 
tbe  worm  under  their  foot  never  escaped  uncrushed.    How  little . 
the  sect  has  improved  within  tlie  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  may 
be  judged  by  any  man's  experience  of  what  they  are  at  this  day, 
compared  with  unexceptionable  testimony,  to  what  their  charac- 
ter  was  so  long  ago.    I  copy  this  literally  from  Blount's  Philos- 
tratus,  published  in  the  year  1680,  folio  ed.,  p.  43.     *'  The 
Quakers  (says  he)  with  their   Yea  and  Nay^  refuse  all  lawful 
oaths  before  a  magistrate;  when  at  the  same  time,  in  a  godly 
utanner,  as  they  call  it,  they  speak  less  truth  than  any  other  men. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  met  with  greater  fonrbs  than 
those  quaking  saints,  who  cheat  by  the  spirit.    One  of  that  sect 
I  knew,  who  was  a  notorious  lyar,  and  always  began  his  lyes 
with  a  Verily,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee."    My.  business  however  is 
with  their  wicked  and  mischievous  Epistle-general.    The  first 
offensive  feature  that  will   catch  our  observance,  and  which 
iffldeed  pervades  the  whole  composition,  is  its  studied  and  servile 
imitation  of  the  style  and  character  of  the  epistolary  balderdash 
of  the  apostolic  chief  of  sinners.     It  might  pass  in  some  future^age 
for  a  third  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  to  the  Corinthians.     The 
same  stupid  and  unintelligible  jargon,  the  same  rhythmus  and 
twang  of  ill-turned  sentences,  the  same  thick  foliage  of  unibra-. 
geons  nonsense,  unblessed  with  fruit,  uncheered  with  light,  lead- 
ing to  no  good,  and  having  no  good  in  it,  but  serving,  like  the 
druidkal  forests,  at  once  for  the  sanctuary  of  priests  and  the 
citadel  of  robbers.    Of  how  many  sentences  in  the  whole  wilder- 
ness could  its  authors  abide  the  challenge  of  rational  criticism  ? 
Sirs,  lay  aside  your  slang,  and  tell  us  in  plain  English  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  What  mean  you  by  "  the  current  of  Gospel 
face,"  and  "  the  edifying  (^  the  body  in  love"  and  your  "  unity 
and  harmony  in  Christ  for  the  Defence  of  the  Gospel  V*   Unity, 
upon  what  counsels ?    Harmony,  with  what  allies?    Defence, 
agaiosi  what    assailants?    The  meanest  of   ye,  ye  say,   are 
^^  intrusted  with  talfnts  to  be  employed  some  in  one  s'eryieCy 
some  in  another,  and  ye  may  <M  individually  contribute 
iArough  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit ,  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
Lord*s  work  on  earthy"    In  the  Lord's  name,  who  is  the  Lord, 
aod  what  is  his  work  on  earth,  which  your  confederacy  is  to  help 
lum  to  do  ?    That  Lord  is  the  figment  of  your  own  presumption : 
thai  work,  the  plot  and  scheme  of  your  own  villainy :  that  indi** 
vidua!  contribution  to't  is  your  wicked  crusading  spitefulness 
against  poot  infidels,  your  sulky  covenants  among  yourselves,  that 
none  of  you  should  ever  spare  or  pity  or  aid  the  man,  who,  after 
M>VBie  fashion  or  other,  submitted  not  to  your  superstition,  nor 
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knelt  before  tiie  demon  of  your  idolatry  ;  a  tacit  understanding" 
that  your  humbler  vassals  should  withdraw  their  trade  from  the 
shop^  of  unbelievers,  that  your  proud  and  hang^hly  bankers  should 
lay  schemes  to  inveigrle  them  into  fraudulently  obtained  accep* 
tances,  and  once  entrapping:  an  infidel  victim,  shouUI  hold  their 
grasp  like  the  twist  of  the  Boa  Constrictor,  till  it  crush  him,  bones 
and  all. 

Explain  Sirs,  if  ye  can,  to  some  conceivable  sig-nificancy,  your 
strange  catachresis — in  calling  Christ  your  head^  and  in  tte  next 
sentence— calling  that  head,  h  stove:  which,  putting  the  two 
predicates  together,  makes  him  out  to  be,  what  his  prototype 
Hercules  was,  a  god  of  stone:  but  that  ye  pursue  metaphor  into 
madness,  by  calling  him  a  living  stone.  What  sort  of  homage 
is  it,  which  you  would  be  understood  to  pay  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  by  saying  that  he  created  you  for  a  purpose  of  his  own 
glory?  What  homage  could  any  being  foe  entitled  to,  who 
acted  from  so  base  and  selfish  a  motive ;  a  motive  which  in  your 
next  sentence,  you  disclaim  as  unworthy  and  disgraceful  even  to 
yourselves  ?  And  is  it  so  unworthy  tind  so  disgraceful  to  men, 
"  in  any  way  to  seek  their  own  glory"  and  fix  ye  just  exactly  on 
that  unworthiness  and  that  disgrace,  as  your  sort  of  homage  to  be 
ascribed  to  your  idol:  as  much  as  to  say  that — that  very  pitiful- 
ness  of  soul  of  which  any  sensible  man  would  blush  to  be  con- 
victed, is  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  your  vain-glorioas 
Almighty?  Of  the  very  rage  of  a  virtue  which  ye  cast  off  from 
your  own  persons,  make  ye  the  robes  of  Godhead  ?  To  act  with 
a  view  only  to  their  own  glory,  it  seems,  is  unworthy  of  men,  but 
good  enough  for  God.  By  bis  immortal  beard  and  hallelujah 
whiskers  !  your  hint  starts  my  mind*s  fancy — that  ye  have  but 
been  playing  at  proprieties  reversed  all  this  while. 

God  is  not  your  creator,  but  ye  are  the  creators  of  God :  'Us 
not  He  who  made  you — but  you  who  have  made  Him,  and  have 
dressed  him  like  a  scare-crow  in  a  garden,  in  your  own  cast-oflf 
clothes.  Your  ragamuffin  God,  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
Pantheon. 

Ye  say  that  ye  "  have  all  sinned'* — ^and  ye  call  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  your  fraternity  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to 
"  seek  to  be  setfree  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin."  I  take 
you  at  your  word  in  all  the  pregnancy  of  its  signification— ye  are 
a  bad  set  of  you :  and  the  power  of  your  bad  habits  and  the  guilt 
of  your  bad  conduct,  is  quite  enough  to  cause  and  to  justify,  that 
dejection  of  spirits  and  squalor  of  countenance  by  which  we  should 
know  a  Quaker  even  without  his  regimentals.  1  should  hail  your 
confession,  as  an  indication  of  some  intention  to  return  to  virtoe^ 
and  to  conduct  yourselves  better  for  the  future;  but  that  instead 
of  any  intended  moral  correction  of  your  vice,  instead  of  any  pur- 
poses of  dealing  hereafter  as  you  would  be  dealt  unto,  of  taking* 
off  the  hard  hand— of  giving  np  the  fraudulently  acquired  claim 
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of  doiBg  justice,  of  showing*  mercy^  of  surceasing  from  your  filch* 
ipg,  cheating,  lyings,  over- reaching^,  greedy  and  oppressive  cruel- 
ties, and  looking  on  your  fellow  men,  whoever  they  be,  or 
whatever  ^anions  they  may  hold,  as  entitled  to  brotherly  kind- 
ness and  sympathy: — your  notion  of  repentance  involves  no- 
iDtentions  of  amendment; — your  way  of  throwing  off  the  guilt  and 
power  pf  .sin,  is  no  way  of  which  a  single  individual  of  the  human 
race  shall  ever  find  a  benefit :  no  tears  ye  have  caused  to  be. shed, 
shall  be  dried  up,  no  wounds  ye  have  inflicted  shall  be  healed, 
DO  wrongs  that  ye  have  done  shall  be: repaired:  Still  will  ye 
persist  in  your  sanctified  villainies,  making  your  garb  of  piety  the 
cOorenience  of  iniquity,  making  those  on  whose  .account  you 
never  parted  with  aught  that  was  yours — your  debtors — casting 
your  debtors  into  priison,  nor  letting  them  go  thence  till  they  have 
paid  the  uttermost  farthing.  Your  repentance  towards  God,  like 
the  priest's  blessing,  is  to  cost  ye  nothing !  Ye  will  humble  your 
souls  in  the  dust  before  Him,  who,  unless  he  be  the  fool  ye  take 
him  for,  if  he  6^  at  all,  must  know  that  ye  would  not  give  a  shil- 
ling for  his  heaven  ;  and  you  know  so  too.  It  does  to  talk  of,  as 
the. talking  of  it  does  to  chouse  the  brute  unthinking  mob  into  a 
nolion  that  ye  are  honest  men  without  putting  you  to  the  ex- 
pense of  being  so. 

0  iBost  economical  dispensation  of  divine  grace,  in  behalf  of 
Quaker  transgressors!    that  admits  them,  to  the  advantage  of' 
repentance  for  nothings  that  puts  them  into  a  state  of  salvation, 
Mritbout  putting  them  to  the  trouble  of  a  virtue.    They  who  have 
thrown  off  all  superstitious  regard  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  who 
have  no  faith  in  holy  water,  holy  wine,  holy  smoke,  white  sur- 
plices, or  powder  pimperlimpimp,  would,  on^  would  hope,  make 
some  step  towards  rational  ground.    They,  one  might  think, 
would  speak  an  intelligible  language.    Repentance,  with  them, 
sliouid  mean  return  to  virtue.    Virtue  should  mean  something 
by  which  mankind  are  benefitted.     Ah!  millions  of  miles  from 
the  like  of  such  a  thing  is  the  repentance  or  virtue  of  Quakers. 
Never  the  thought  of  such  away  of  serving  God  as  that  of  serving 
his  creatures,  ever  came  into  their  calculation ;  never  so  much  as 
the  aim  or  wish  to  be  good  men,  amalgamated  with  the  sublimity 
of  their  spiritual  speculation.  All,  all  their  notion  of  moral  excel- 
,]£fice  consfsts  in  indulging  themselves  in  insane  and  delirious 
reveries,  and  in  all  that  may  be  of  virtue  in  all  the  sense  that  a 
rational  man  could  kfring  his  apprehension  to  lay.  old  of  in  such 
blaihemmHkeite  as   *•  coming  to  a  living  stone,"   *'  edifying  of 
themselves  in  love,**   *'  looking  avail ingly  to  him  who  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world"  "  taking  care  not  to  interfere  with 
the  right  occupation  of  those  gifts  and  graces  which  the  Lord 
has   bestowed  upon  iheniy*    *'  Retiring**   into  their  conv^nien 
places    "  to  wait  for  the  visitations  cf  heavenly  love,'*  "  being 
nncemed  to  know  the  will  of  God  through  the  help  of  his 
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transforming  grace"  "  Remembering  that  their  creator  e*  at 
aU  times  present  with  them ;"  yet  waiting  for  him,  and  seeking 
him  ;  and  all  the  rest  on't ;  as  an  idiot  might  cut  up  the  printed 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  pair  of  scissare,  am^  throw  it 
together  again  with  a  spoon. 

There  is  some  advantage  however  to  the  Quaker  conclave,  m 
adopting  this  mystical  phraseology,  it  keeps  them  while  in  the 
use  of  it,  from  the  more  gross  and  easily  detected  forms  of  roenda* 
city.    Falsehood  cannot  be  said  to  be  conveyed  in  sentences  which 
convey  no  sense  at  all :   and  so  far,  the  quaker  sainte  make  safe 
ground  for  themselves.     But  not  a  clause  is  there,  througliout 
this  whole  trashy  whose  meaning  is  apparent,  of  which  the  untratb 
is  not  as  apparent  as  the  meaning.    The  first  sentence  consequently 
contains  the  first  of  these ;  and  it  is  really  so  ridiculously  egregious 
that  one  would  wonder  how  the  Quakers,  unquestionably  the 
best  practised  practitioners  upon  earth  in  their  way,  should  have 
covered  it  no  better.    They  offer  this,  their  annual  salutation,  not 
as  a  customary  act,  that  is  to  say,  that  though  it  is  an  annual 
custom,  it  is  not  customary.    **  The  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of 
their  members ,  together  with  the  charges  incurred,  anwunt  (say 
they)  to  upwards  of  £  14,800."    The  sufferings  of  their  members, 
measureless  falsehood!  When  their  whole  body  is  increasing  in 
wealth  and  affluence  every  year ;  and  is  founded  and  held  together 
as  a  money-getting  compact,  altogether ;   and  if  any  Df  their 
members  suffered  any  real  loss,  or  fell  by  any  concurrence  of 
misfortunes  into  bankruptcy,  pjoverty,  or  want,  they  themselves 
would  read  him  out  of  their  society ,^  and  cast  him  from  thcnu.     1 
myself  once  saw  a  poor  Quaker  in  circumstances  of  affliction,  in 
which  he  cquld  not  be  unknown.    I  saw  his  wealthy /rt«wt, 
come^  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  him  feel  the 
contrast  of  their  several  situations.    I  saw  the  rich  quaker  look 
on  the  poor  one,  as  if  he  would  have  looked  him  into  the  earth» 
and  strut  by  him  with  all  the  scornful  pomp,  and  cruel  killing 
pride,  as  struts  the  vainest  creature  in  nature,  as  looks  the  fiercest, 
the  look  that  ssXd  friend !  indeed,  beggar  avaunt  I   As  looks  the 
famished  vulture  on  the  poor  dove,  that  dies  under  its  talons,  I 
should  have  said  ;  but  ^twould  be  a  scandal  upon  nature,  for  in 
that  vulture's  look,  bloody,  and  fierce,  and  savage  as  it  is,  there  is 
no  scorn,  and  no  religion ;  its  victim  had  not  claim  for  better  usage,^ 
and  dies ;  but  is  not  insulted.    1  saw  the  poor  man  turn  and  weep 
in  the  anguish  of  his  soul;  and  though  I  hated  him  (as  I  do  all 
quakers,  and  I  can't  help  it)  yet  i  was  very,  very  sorry  for  him, 
and  I  turned — too, — and— and  said  my  prayers.    Thua  'tis  these 
friends  treat  their  own  friends.    Yet  this  fellow,  who  could  not 
be  ignorant  that  he  was  breaking  the  heart  of  a  brother,  even  of 
his  own  creed,  was  hurrying  away  not  to  scenes  of  dissipation. 
and  amusement  (O  God  forbid  we  should  think  him  capable  o£ 
such  abomination)  but  rather  perhaps  to  hold  communion  with  his 
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God,  and  io  wait  in  reverer^ce  and  in  fear  npon  the  most  high. 
Dear  Mr.  Carlile,  if  any  thing  be  insanity  is  not  this  such  ?  Can 
we  possibly  live  to  a  more  generous  end,  or  suffer  in  a  more  glorious 
caofie,  thaogiD  laying  out  all  our  energies,  to  recover  our  fellow 
creatures  from  so  direful,  so  mischievous,  so  cruel  a  madness,  and 
to  reclaim  them  tp  those  amiable  feelings,  and  that  love  of  truth 
and  honesty  which  appertain  to  man's  nature  till  Christianity 
anmans  him,  and  which  constitute  the  health  of  reason  and  the 
strength  of  virtue.  I  remain,  truly  your's, 

Robert  Taylor. 
Oakham  Christian  Evidence, 
July  26,  1828. 


To  Mr.  Carlile. 


Goose  Green,  near  Wigan,  July  5tli,  1828. 
Sir,— Having  heard  you  say  that  people  must  be  moralised,  ere  they  can 
iccomplish  any  useful  reform,  induces  us,  (as  a  corroboration  of  your 
aplionsm)  to  send  you  the  following  statement : — 

The  weavers  in  tnis  part  of  the  country  arc  almost  in  a  starving  con- 
dition, (sarrounded  by  plenty)  owing  to  the  depression  of  wages.    To 
redress  their  grievances,  they  liave  formed  a  union  against  their  masfers, 
and  made  what  they  call  a  strike  for  more  wages ;  but  in  our  opinion, 
tbe  state  of  trade  will  not  allow  the  advance  of  one  quarter,  which  is 
wtat  they  demand.    To  accomplish  their  ends,  they  have  made  a  weekly 
contribation ;  with  this  and  the  aid  of  others,  they  pay  three  shillings  and 
ei^ht-pence  a  week  to  those  that  have  given  up  their  work.    We  joined 
thts  union,  and  regularly  paid  our  weekly  quota  till  within  this  week  or 
two,  but  being  great  losers,  we  were  determined  to  have  work,  convinced, 
in  oar  minds,  that  their  demands  will  not  be  obtained.   They  have  stood 
out  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year,  without  the  least  probability  of  success ; 
so^  oo  Monday,  June  23,  my  wife  took  an  ass  to  carry  her  work  and  wenf 
to  Wigan,  to  fetch  a  warp,  and  though  we  never  received  one  fieirthing 
from  tliem,  they  told  her  upon  die  road  she  was  fetching  work,  but  if  she 
did,  neither  her  nor  her  ass  would  return  home  alive.    She  persevered 
and  got  work,  but  though  the  master  sent  four  stout  men  to  protect  her, 
tbev  could  not  proceed.    She  was  assailed  by  two  or  three  hundred  men 
and  women,  some  throwing  missile8|,  such  as  brickbats,  stones,  dirt,  and 
dang ;  those  behind  her  sticking  pins  in  her  back.    She  made  several 
attempts  to  go  on,  but  was  always  repulsed.    Therefore,  she  took  her 
work  back.    Nevertheless,  ihey  would  not  let  her  go  home.    Two  stout 
young  men  attacked  her,  took  her  ass  from  her,  nme  away  with  it,  and 
»fe  were  two  days  in  obtaining  it  again.    Although  they  had  robbed  her 
of  her  ass,  tliey  would  not  let  her  proceed,  but  set  on  her  as  before,  until 
her  life  was  almost  in  danger.    After  receiving  bruises  on  nearly  every 
|ttrt  of  her  body,  she  at  last  got  home ;  but  we  have  had  nothing  but 
virulence  of  one 'kind  or  other  from  tliem  ifver  since.     Many  of  these  are 
enthusiastically  attached  to  religion.    The  very  Sunda^r  morning  follow- 
ing, several  o^  tliem  were  seen  going  to  their  devotion  as  oemurc  as 
taints. 
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The  insertion  of  this  in  your  most  useful  Lion,  will  greatly  oblige  the 
well-nrishen  to  you  and  yonr  infidelity. 

William  and  Mart  Bakcr. 


NOTE   ON   THE   FOREGOItfG    LETTER.  * 

The  very  low  state  of  wages  for  weaving,  in  all  parts  of  Lan- 
cashire, justifies  every  moral  eflbrt  that  can  be  made  to  raise 
them  ;  but  it  is  well  to  consider^  whether  the  project  be  prac- 
ticable, under  the  present  number  of  weavers^  or,  in  relation  of 
the  supply  to  the  demand  for  weaving.  If  practicable,  upon  a 
permanent  scale,  I  should  hold  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  moral  wrong,  in  weakening  the  effoft  of  others ;  but, 
if  the  attempt  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  weaver  be  hopeless,  by 
such  means  then,  they  have  done  a  duty,  in  bidding  defiance  to  a 
wild  and  mischievous  combination.  A  little  time  will  decide 
the  question  ;  but  from  all  that  I  saw  and  heard  in  Lancashire 
last  year,  1  cannot  but  conclude,  that  every  effort  permanently 
to  raise  the  prices  for  labour  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
cotton  manufactory,  is  hopeless,  until  one  of  two  things  can  be 
accomplished — that  a  better  form  and  state  of  government  shall 
80  far  increase  the  demand  for  cottons,  as  to  make  the  present 
number  of  labourers  insuflBcient;  or,  that  a  doiAestic  regulation 
of  the  number  of  children  be  observed,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
number  of  labourers  below  the  present  demand.  I  fear  the  day 
is  far  distant,  which  will  see  either  of  these  states  accomplished, 
but  it  is  a  fault  in  every  man  and  woman  interested,  if  thoy  do 
not  strive  to  better  their  condition  on  both  grounds,  for  the  one 
will  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  other.  R.  C 


MR.  OWEN. 

(From  th€  New  York' Cor reapondenL) 

It  is  already  known  by  the  public  papers,  that  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  was 
delivering  lectures  on  the  Social  System,  in  the  American  Theatre,  New 
Orleans.  Previous  to  the  lectures,  Mr.  Owen  published  the  foliowing 
Address,  whidh  we  lay  with  pleasure  before  our  readers : — 

To  (hose  who  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Population  in  mil 
Nations  upon  rational  principles. 

In  what  manner  shall  I  address  you  upon  matters  entirely  new  to  the 
public,  yet  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  human  being  ?  My  wish 
is,  to  benefit  yon  and  your  posterity  to  a  greater  extent  than  1  can  yet 
venture  to  explain  to  .you.  I  hope,  indeed,  to  assist  you  to  remove  ulti- 
mately all  the  evils  which  men  have  hitherto  endured. 

I'o  effect  this  change,  beneficially  for  the  present  generation,  I  mast 
offend  against  the  strongest  prejuclices  of  all  nations.  I  must  at  once 
openly  and  most  decidedfy  oppose  notions  and  opinions  heretofore  deemed 
bv  each  of  them  sacred  truths,  and  m&st  set  mvself  in  opposition  to  almost 
all  their  present  practices.    To  benefit  my  fellow  men  and  to  secure  to 
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ihem  tbi!  moat  lasting  services,  it  is  aaavoidable  thst  1  must  fiif  a  time 
aiODie  against  me  the  popalar  prejudices  of  al>  pcuple.  It  will  be  however 
j^reatW  for  the  bene6t  of  every  individual,  in  all  countries,  that  these  feel- 
tnj(8  should  now  be  called  forth,  that  the  errors  which  produce  them  may 
be  made  maoifest,  overcome,  and  removed, 

I  would  avoid  this  course  Und  not  create  this  temporary  excitement  if  I 
could,  ai\d  yet  effect  the  object.  I  would  greatly  prefer  during  the  whole 
of  my  life  to  reciprocate  kindness  with  all  my  fellow  men,  rather  than  to 
imitate  their  feelings  by  opposing  their  old  established  notions  and  habits ; 
tbe  one  course  would  produce  a  life  of  ease,  comfort,  and  pleasure,  while 
the  other  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  long  contention,  and  to  every  thing  that  can 
be  personally  hazardous. 

DDt  to  decline  this  task  with  the  impressions  which  have  been  made 
almost  from  childhood,  on  my  mind,  1  feel  ivould  he  a  deselection  of  the 
bijrbeit  duty  which  any  individual  has  ever  yet  had  to  perform.  1  com- 
mence it,  therefore,  and  whatever  1  may  say  or  do,  in  the  performance  of 
tbis  great  work,  I  now  once  for  all  simply  state,  that  my  intention  is  to 
benefit  my  fellow  men  without  any  other  motive  than  the  discharge  of  a 
doty  which  appears  to  me  beyond  all  comparison  paramount  to  every  other 
consideration.      .  '  " 

1  have  been  prepared  for  this  task  by  an  earlv  study  of  human  nature, 
under  all  the  various  circumstances  in  which  it  has  yet  existed  according 
to  the  history  of  all  nations ;  by  personal  intercourse  with  the  leading 
ininds  of  modern  times,  and  by  long  continued  varied  and  extensive  prac- 
tical  experiments  in  some  of  the  most  civilized  countries  in  both  hemis- 
pheres. 1  have  prepared  a  course  of  lectures  hv  which  to  make  the  result 
of  these  proceedings  known  to  4he  world,  /i  hese  lectures  I  intend  to 
dehver  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  that  the  principles  which  they  advocate  may  be  gene- 
rally knoivn,  severely  scrutinized,  and  fairly  discussed,  in  order  that,  if 
tbey  shall  be  found  true,  they  may  be  adopted,  in  practice,  without  delay, 
tbas  giving  to  those  who  now  live  some  of  their  benefits ;  or  if  they 
shoQld  not  be  found  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  every  Jact  which  man 
knows,  that  they  may  be  thus  proved,  and  in  the  most  public  manner 
acknowledged  to  be  an  error.  This  will  be  at  once  to  do  justice  to  the 
priodples  and  to  mankind;  For  if  they  are  as  beneficial  as  to  me  they 
appear  to  be,  the  good  which  they  will  effect  will  soon  commence ;  while 
it  there  be  evil  in  them,  that  evil  will  be  as  speedily  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  my  conviction  that  man  was  born  igno- 
rant of  his  nature ;  that  he  has  continued  in  ignorance  of  it,  and  that  he 
has  erred  in  all  his  conduct.  That  he  has  continually  acted  in  opposition 
10  the  fixed  laws  of  his  nature,  and  thereby  created  evil.  That  he  has  been 
iocompetent  to  distinguish  vice  from  virtue,  and  to  discover  the  causes 
vhich  produce  both.  That  in  consequences  of  this  ignorance,  every  kind 
of  confusion  has  beenjntroduced  into  human  society,  until  it  has  become 
ao  eomplel,  contradictory,  and  irrational  that  it  can  no  longer  proceed 
without  **  something  being  done,'*  to  remedy  its  daily  increasing  evils,  or 
in  other  words,  without  an  entire  reorganization  over  the  world,  founded 
00  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  nature  and  of  its  fixed  laws,  which  laws  can 
alone  determine  real  virtue  and  vice. 

I  propose  then  that  the  governments,  and  the  most  enlightened,  scientific 
and  practical  men  of  all  countries,  shall  be  invited  to  put  an  end  for  ever 
to  war  and  to  all  individual  and  national  rivalry,  and  to  reorganise  society 
in  every  country,  upon  the  principle  for  forming  arrangements  in  strict 
accordance  with  our  nature. 
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It  will  be  discovervd  that  those  arraiKgements  may  now  be  so  fornicJ, 
that,  most  adyantageoasly  for  all,  every  human  being  may,  not  only  without 
contest  of  any  kind,  but  in  harmony  with  alt  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature, 
be  secured  in  the  possession,  at  all  times,  of  a  full  supply  of  the  best  of 
every  thing  the  earth  can  aflford.  To  prove  tihe  truth  of  these  statements, 
and  to  effect  these  important  results  is  the  object  of  the  lectures  whick  I 
propose  to  deliver. 

1  have  already  expended  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  devoted  upwards  of  forty  years  in  making  preparations  for  this  great 
work.  The  task  is  now  to  be  accomplished;  if  1  succeed,  the  benefit 
will  be  for  all  mankind  to  the  latest  posterity ;  if  1  fail,  the  loss  is  to  be 
mine. 

I  do  not,  however,  state  this  expenditure  ^of  time  and  money  with  a  view 
to  claim  the  slightest  degree  of  merit  of  any  description ;  on  the  contrary, 
1  am  as  much  convinced  as  I  can  be  of  any  truth,  that  I  am  not,  for  any 
thing  I  have  done,  or  may  do,  entitled  to  any  merit  whatever ;  for  1  am 
well  assured  that  if  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  object  had  ap- 
peared to  otiiers  as  they  do  to  me,  there  is  not  a  human  being  who  would 
not  willingly  and  with  pleasure  make  similar,  or,  if  they  had  the  means, 
much  greater,  sacrifices. 

I  have  now  but  one  request  to  make  to  tlie  population  of  all  counturies : 
it  is  tliat  they  will  endeavour  to  attend  to  this  subject  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  discover  truth  from  error,  discuss  every  part  of  it  with  kind  feelings, 
and  afker  a  calm  and  patient  investigation  ot  aii  its  principles  and  their 
practical  results,  that  tney  will  openly  and  fairly  avow  their  opinions  upo^ 
the  subject  Robbrt  Owbn. 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  18,  1828. 


PLAN  OF  A  USEFUL  SCHOOL,  ESTABLISHED  IN  AMERICA. 

Itutttution  of  Practical  Education  s  at  the  comer  of  Eighth  Street^  Sijpth 
Avenue,  Greenwich,  U.  S, — Under  the  Superintendence  of  Robert  L. 
Jennings,  .     . 

The  system  of  education  pursued  in  this  Institution,  is  called  pracHeait 
in  contradistinction  to  the  system  generally  followed,  by  which  young 
persons  on  leaving  schools  and  colleges,  where  thev  have  only  been  study- 
ing theories^  have  acquired  so  little  knowledge  ot  man  and  things,  that 
they  have  generally  to  commence  a  course  of  practical  observation  before 
they  become  at  all  fitted  for  the  active  scenes  of  life,  and  enabled  to  escape 
the  artifices  of  crafty  and  designing  knaves.  By  education  is  meant,  not 
a  mere  knowledge  o'f  sounds  and  signs  called  words,  but  the  formatfon  of 
temper  and  moral  character,  and  the  acquisition  of  habits  and  knowledge 
of  any  kind. 

This  system  in  its  detached  parts  is  by  no  means  new ;  it  has  been  prac- 
tised by  our  ancestors  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  human  existence  to  the 
present  time  $  it  is  the  system  of  pure,  unsophisticated,  and  antimeta- 
^vrieal  nature ;  and  more  collectively  has  been  pursued  by  Pestaloizi, 
Fellenberg,  and  others,  with  success  proportioned  to  tiie  increase  of  intel- 
ligence and  political  liberty.     It  is  proposed  in  this  institution  :^ 

First. — To  render  children  more  healthy,  by  combining  pbysical  with 
mental  exercises ;  to  have  different  classes,  several  teachers,  and  a  separate 
room  for  each  class.  Never  to  confine  the  pupils  an  unreasonable  time  in 
the  rooms,  nor  to  enervate  their  bodies  and  minds  by  excessive  study. 
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Cldidrf D  shoald  be  where  they  can  always  have  a  full  supply  of  fresh  air, 
where  tiiey  can  have  sulficient  apnce  for  the  free  exorcise  of  their  limbs 
and  lungs  without  annoying  others ;  and  where  they  shoald  constantly  be 
under  tliesnpcrintendance  of  some  qualified  person  tojj^ive  a  proper  direction 
to  their  everv  thouglit  and  action. 

ScQpnd. — To  form  the  temper  and  moral  character  of  children,  so  that 
ther  will  neither  be  the  stares  of  passion  nor  the  victims  of  vice.  This 
will  be  much  facilitated  by  secluding  them  from  vicious  society;  by  the 
eiampie  of  their  teachers,  and  by  a  proper  classification.  Children  of 
different  ages,  having  different  capacities,  inclinations,  tastes  and  feelings, 
seldom  harmonize. 

Third. — To  teach  them  to  observe  and  to  think,  bv.tracing  the  analogy 
and  difference  between  things ;  to  acquire  -the  haDit  of  analising  and 
arranging  every  thin^  on  presentation ;  and,  by  cultiyating  their  judgment, 
to  reMer  them  less  liable  to  be  doped  by  the  designing ;  and  necessarily 
to  improve  their  memory. 

Fourth. — ^To  render  them  industrious  and  useful,  by  making  them  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  agriculture,  mechanics,  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  domestic  and  political  economy. 

Fifth. — ^To  imprest  upon  their  minds  that  the  system  of  flogging  is 
arbitnry  and  unjust ;  altogether  unfit  for  children  who  are  destined  to  be 
cftiscns  of  this  great  republic  ;  that  it  is  only  resorted  to  by  ignorant,  or 
thoQgbtless  dogmatists  and  tyrants,  who  know  not  how  to  govern  with 
kiodoess,  and  who  have  not  sufficient  talent  to  discover,  that  children  arc 
not  negligent  of  their  studies  from  an  aversion  to  the  acquisition  of  km>w* 
ledge,,  but  from  a  dislike  to  the  dry,  unintelligible  manner  of  communi* 
eating  what  is  falsely  so  called. 

Sixth. — To  enable  parents  of  all  classes  in  society  to  give  their  children 
a  hberal  education,  by  making  the  terms  as  low  as  consistent  with  the 
wel^e  of  the  establishment. 

Seventh. — To  ^ve  females  a  useful  as  well  as  an  accomplished  education ; 
thai  they  may  rattier  be  companions  to  intelligent  husoands,  than  mere 
pmdish  dolls  or  domestic  drudges,  and  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  be 
the  first  teachers  of  tlieir  offspring. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  English  Literature^  the 
A'afiinu  Sciences,  Ghemistry«  Mechanics,  Mathematics,  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  The  Modern  Languages,  Music,  Drawing,  and,  in  the 
Male  Department,  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Agriculture ;  and  in  the 
Female,  Needle  Work,  and  Domestic  Economy. 

To  insure  the  Institution  success,  the  most  able  Professors  will  be 
engaged  in  the  different  departments,  who  must  not  only  possess  the 
requisite  fund  of  knowledge,  but  be  able  to  communicate  their  ideas  in  a 
pi^n  and  intelligible  manner ;  and  their  manners  and  general  disposition 
oust  be  such  as  parents  would  wish  their  children  to  imitate. 

The  charge  for  board,  lodging,  washing  and  tuition. .  .  S  130  per  annum 

Day  Boarders,        64 
Day  Scholars,         28 
Payable  quarterly  in  advance. 

The  parents  of  boarders  to  furnish  each  child  with  a  cot,  n^attrass,  bed- 
diog  and  clothing. 

The  above  terms  are  calculated  to  cover  every  expense ;  there  will,  there- 
liore,  be  no  additional  chaxgc. 
New  York,  1827.         ^ 
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INSTRUCTIONS  OF  THK  CHIEF  OF  TH£  CAPUCHINS  AT  RAGUSA; 

TO  BROTHER  PEDICULOSO,    ON  HIS  DEPARTURE  FOR 

THE  HOLY  LAND.    BY  VOLTAIRE. 

Trantlated  for  the  A>»  York  Corre$pondent, 
The  first  thing  you  do,  brother  Pediculoso,  will  be  to  ^isit  Paradise,  where 
Ood  created  Adam  and  Eve,  so  well  known  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
RomanSi  the  Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Egpytians,  and  the  Syrians,  that  not  a 
single  writer  of  all  those  people  has  ever  uientiont'd  it.  It  will  not  be  diiB- 
cultto  find ;  for  it  is  situated  at  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the 
Araxes,  and  the  Nile  ;  and  though  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates 
are  1000  leagues  from  each  other,  that  is  nothing  ;  yun  have  only  to  ask  the 
way  of  the  Capuchins  at  Jerusalem,  and  you  cannot  possibly  miss  it. 

Do  not  forget  to  eat  some  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  ynu  are  a  little  stupid  and  somewhat  ill 
natured ;  when  you  shall  have  eaten  of  that  fruit,  you  wUl  become  a  very 
good  and  a  very  wise  man.  Perhaps  }  ou  may  be  uneasy  respecting  the  con- 
sequences ;  for  in  the  book  of  Genesis  it  is  said  expressly,  '*  In  ike  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  nhalt  iturely  die.**  Never  fear,  my  dear  brother, 
but  eat  away  ;  Adam  ate,  aud  lived  030  years  afterwards. 

As  to  the  serpent,  which  was  **  the  most  subtle  of  all  the  boasts  of  the 
A?ld,'*  he  is  chained  you  know,  somewhere  in  Upper  Egypt ;  several  of  oar 
missionaries  have  seen  him.  Bochart  will  tell  you  what  language  he  spoke 
in,  and  the  song  with  which  he  seduced  Eve;  but  take  care  that  yon  are  not 
seduced  too.  Then  you  will  find  out  the  ox  that  guarded  the  gate  of  the  gar- 
den, for  you  are  of  course  aware,  that  cherub  in  Hebrew  signilies  an  ox  ;  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  Ezekiel  calls  the  king  of  Tyre  a  cherub.  Vide  St. 
Ambrose,  the  abbe  Rupert,  and,  ubovc  all,  the  cherub  Cjilmet. 

Examine  carefully  the  mark  which'the  Lord  put  upon  Cain.  See  whether 
it  is  upon  the  cheek  or  the  shoulder.  He  deserved  to  be  branded  for  killing 
his  brotlier;  but,  inasmuch  as  Romulus,  Richard  | XL,  fiouis  XL,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  have  done  the  same,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  couseqoence 
whether  the  murderer  is  pardoned  or  not(  especially  as  the  whole  race  is 
damned  for  an  apple. 

As  you  intend  to  push  oh  as  far  as  the  city  of  Enoch,  which  Cain  founded 
in  the  land  of  Nod,  you  will  be  particular  in  ascertaining  the  exact  number 
ofmasons>  carpenterS|  blacksmiths,  weavers,  hat  makers,  painters,  wool 
carders,  laborers,  hcrdsmea  aud  shepherds,  handicraftsmen,  judges,  and  gaol- 
ers he  had  in  his  employ,  when  there  were  but  four  or  five  persons  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Enoch  was  buried  in  that  city  which  his  grandfather  Cain  built;  but  he  is 
still  alive.  Find  him  out ;  ask  him  how  he  does,  and  give  him  oar  com- 
pliments. 

From  thence  you  will  pass  betwe(>n  the  legs  of  the  giants  who  were  begbt- 
ten  by  the  angels  upon  the  daughters  of  men,  and  you  will  present  to  them 
the  works  of  the  reverend  father  Don  Calmet ;  but  be  careful  to  speak ciTiUy 
to  them, for  they  don't  understand  raillery.  ^ 

You  will  go  to  the  top  of  Mount  Ararat  to  see  the  remains  uf  the  Ark. 
Ascertain  the  correctness  of  its  dimensions,  as  given  by  the   illustrious  L^e 
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PelMier.  Measure  the  mouiilain  carefully «  and  then  measure  St.  Gothard 
lodtbePichinchalnPera.  Calculate,  with  Woodward  and  Wbiston,  how 
nuiDy  oceans  it  would  take  to  cover  them,  and  to  rise  15  cubits  above.  You 
wilUUohave  the  goodness  to  bring  us,  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  text 
which  placers  the  deluge  in  the  year  of  the  creation  of  the  world  1666 ;  In  the 
Samaritan,  ihafwliich  says  the  year  23139,  and  that  of  the  Septuagfut  which 
maket  itS262 ;  and  lo  reconcile  these  three  texts. 

Present  our  respects  to  our  father  Noah,  who  planted  the  Tine.  The 
Qreeks  and  the  Asiatics  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  icnow  nothing  of  him,  but 
the  Jews  could  boast  of  tl)eir  descent  from  hira  in  a  right  line.  Asic  him  to 
let  you  see  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  him  and  the  beasts.  We  are 
gricTcdthathe  should  get  drunk,  and  warn  you  not  to  follow  his  example. 
Above  all,  get  a  memorandum  of  the  precise  time  when  Go'mer,  the  grandson 
of  Japbet,  t»egan  to  reign  in  Europe,  which  he  found  thickly  peopled.  This 
if  I  historical  fact  to  verify. 

Fiiidout,  if  you  can,  what  has  become  of  Gainan,  the  son  of  Arphaxad,  so 

celebrated  by  the  Septuagint,-  and  of  whom  the  Vulgate  says  nothing.    Beg 

'ofhTmto  conduct  you  to  the  TfKwfer' of' Babel,  and  see  if  the  remains  of 

that  tower  correspond  with- the  dimensions  giveu  by  the  reverend  father 

Rireher. 

From  the  Tower  of  Babel  you  will  go  to  Ur  in  Chaldea,  and  you  will 
iaqoire  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  the  potter,  why  he  left  that  fertile 
coantry,  to  go  In  search  of  a  tomb  at  Hebron,  and  to  buy  corn  at  Memphis; 
why  he  made  his  wife  pass  for  his  sister,  and  what  he  got  by  that  contrivance ; 
bat,  above  all,  learn,  if  you  can,  what  cosmetics  she  used  to  make  her  look 
handsome  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Ascertain  whether  she  made  use  ofrqseor 
lavender  water  as  a  perfume,  when  she  arrived  at  the  courts  of  the  king 
of  Egypt  and  of  the  king  of  Gerar.;  for  these  things  are  essential  to  our 
salvation. 

You  know  that  the  Lord  made  a  contract  with  Abraham,  to  give  to  htm 
and  his  descendants  all  the  cifuntries  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates.  Ascer- 
tain the  exact  reasons  why  that  contract  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

While  yon  are  in  Egypt,  find  out  where  the  horses  came  from,  which  Pha- 
roafa  sent  into  the  Red  Sea  in  pu(9uit  of  the  Hebrews  ;  for,  all  those  animals 
having  perished, in  the  Ath  and  7th  plagues,,  certain  infidels  have  pretended 
that  Pharpah  had  no  cavalry.  See  the  book  of  Exodus,  of  which  Herodotus, 
Thaeydides,  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Livy,  and  all  the  Egyptian  writers  make 
«ocb  particular  mention. 

We  will  say  nothing  of  the  exploits  of  Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses,  nor 
of  the  moon  which  he  made  to  stop  at  mid*day  in  the  valley  of  Ajelon,  and  the 
son  which  stood  still  upon  Gibeon.  These  are  trifles  which  happen  every 
day,  and  not  worth  taking  any  trouble  about. 

But  there  is  a  matter  of  infinitely  more  consequence  to  morals,  and  which 
woold  contritHite  essentially  to  our  improvement  in  honesty,  humanity,  and 
jastioe— 1  mean  the  history  of  the  Jewish  kings.  Ascertain  exactly  how 
many  assassinations  they  committed.  Some  fathers  of  the  church  compute 
them  at  680 ;  others,  at  070 ;  It  is  important  to  know  the  true  amount.  You 
will  iiDderstand  me  to  allude  only  to  those  eases  where  the  murdered  were 
iiear  relatives  of  the  murderers,  for,  as  to  the  others,  they  are  innumerable. 
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Noltiinf  cMi  be  more  edifying  tlian  a  tnie  nccount  of  all  the  miirtlerscomniitte<i 
Ir  the  name  of  the  I^rdr  it  would  Herve  as  an  eicellent  commentary  upon  the 
aeimons  on  brotherly  love. 

When,  from  the  history  of  the  kinys,  you  enter  upon  that  of  the  prophets, 
you  will  enjoy,  and  cause  us  to  enjoy  ineffable  pleasures.  You  will  have 
many  inquiries  to  make,  and  mnny  explanations  to  receive;  but,  when  you 
come  to  Ezekiel,  then  will  your  Very  soul  dilate  with  joy.  First  of  all,  yon 
will  see  the  four  animals  with  the  faces  of  a  lion,  an  ox,  an  eagle,  and  a  man  ; 
then  the  wheel  with  four  faces,  like  unto  the  waters  of  the  sea,  (each  face 
having  more  eyes  than  Argus,)  going  upon  its  four  sides  aud  not  turning  as 
it  went.  Yov  know  that  God  commanded  the  prophet  to  swallow  a  whole 
book  of  parchment :  inquire  carefully  of  all  the  prophets  you  meet,  what 
were  the  contents  of  tbat  book. 

Get  £<zekiel  to  show  you  the  tile  npon  which  he  drew  a  plan  of  Jerusalem, 
while  he  was  bound  with  the  bands  which  the  Lord  gave  him ;  and  to 
tell  yott  why  he  was  commanded  to  lie  upon  his  left  side  880  days»  and  then  40 
days  upon  the  right. 

In  reporting  your  conversations  with  Ezekiel,  be  careful,  my  dear  brother, 
not  to  alter  his  words,  as  you  have  done:  that  is  a  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Yon  have  said  that  God  commanded  the  prophet  to  bake  his 
bread  with  cow  dung;  but  the  Tulgate  says,  (Ezekiel,  chap.  Iv.  t.  12.) 
**  Comed€»  Uliid,  ttsttrebne  quod  egredUiu  de  komine  operui  Ulud  in  omits 
forum."  "  Thou  shalt  eat  it,  thou  shalt  cover  It  with  the  ordure  which  comes 
DBt  of  the  body  of  man.*'  The  Prophet  ate  and  cried  out  "  PauahJ  Ponak  ! 
Pouah  t  Doniine  Deus  Mem,  ene  anima  mea  fiOR  ett  poUuta.**  **  Pouah  ! 
Pouah  1  Pooah  !  Oh,  Lord  God,  I  never  made  such  a  breakfast  in  my  life.** 
Always  be  careful  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  text,  my  dear  brother,  and  do 
not  change  it  the  least  tittle. 

If  the. breakfast  of  Ezekiel  was  rather  filthy,  the  dinner  of  the  Jews  of 
srhich  he  speaks  is  somewhat  cannibalish :  *^  The  fathers  shall  eat  their  sons, 
and  the  sons  shall  eat  their  fathers."  It  is  well  enough,  perhaps,  for  the 
father*s  to  eat  their  children  who  are  plump  and  tender ;  but  for  the  children 
to  eat  their  tough,  old,  stringy  fathers,  that  is  a  new  fashioned  cookery. 

There  is  great  dispute  among  the  learned  respecting  the  a9th  chapter  of  that 
same  Ezekiel.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  to  the  Jews  or  to  the  beasts 
of  the  field  that  the  Lord  promises  to  give  the  blood  of  the  princes  and 
the  flesh  of  the  warriors  for  food.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  to  both  :  the 
i7th  verse  is  locontestibly  in  favour  of  the  beasts  ;  but  the  1 8th,  10,  and  iha 
following  are  for  the  Jews.  "  You  shall  eat  the  horse  and  his  rider."  Not 
only  are  they  to  devour  the  horses,  like  the  Scythians,  but  also  the  riders 
like  worthy  Jews  as  they  were.  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  t1;e  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  most  essential  passages  of  Ezekiel,  the  roost  advantageous  to  morals, 
the  best  adapted  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  and  the  most  efficacious  in 
inspiring  the  youth  of  both  sexes  with  modesty  and  a  love  of  chastity,  are 
those  in  which  the  Lord  speaks  of  Aholah  and  AhoUbah,  chap.  S33,  these  adiiii> 
rable  texts  cannot  be  read  too  often. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  those  inimitable  passages,,  we  would  have 
you  lightly  to  look  into  Jeremiah,  who  ran  naked  throughoui  Jfrusalc>m, 
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loaded  with  a  pack  saiUllo :  but  wc  he^  of  you  not  to  neglect  the  prophet 
Hoses,  whom  the  Lord  commandect  **  to  take  unto  him  a  wife  of  whoredoms 
snd  children  of  whore<loms  ;**  ami,  .sonic  time  after,  to  love  an  aduUress,  and 
he  bought  an  adultress  for  fifteen  pieces  of  silf  er,  and  a  homer  of  barley,  and 
half  a  homer  of  iMrley,  chap.  8. 

Nolh!n|[f  will  contribute  more,  my  dear  brother,  to  form  the  minds  of  young 
persons,  than  able  commentaries  on  these  texts.  Do  not  forget  to  calculate 
the  Talue  of  the  fifteen  pieces  of  money :  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  will 
amount  to  at  least  seven  livres  and  a  half,  and  you  know  that  the  capuchins 
get  girls  much  cheaper  than  that. 

We  will  now  turn  your  attention  to  the  New  Testament.  Firstyou  will  recon- 
cilethe  two  genealogies  of  Christ,  which  you  will  find  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do :  for  the  one  is  totally  different  from  the  other,  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  Is  a  holy  and  admirable  mystery.  The  good  Calmet  says  very 
eaodidly,  in  speaking  of  the  two  genealogies  of  Melchcsidech,  ''  AtfaUehootl 
aimtjft  httrajfs  U»e{fy  uome  give  hia  genealogy  in  one  way  and  gome  in 
unotker"  "  He  owns  then,"  the  unbelievers  say,  **  that  this  enormous  dif- 
ference is  an  evident  proof  that  the  whole  story  is  a  lie."  Very  true,  so  far 
as  Melchisedech  is  concerned  ;  for  he  was  only  a  man  ;  bnt  Jesus  Christ  was 
both  man  and  God ;  of  conrse,  therefore,  he  mast  have  two  genealogies. 

Ton  will  see  how  it  happened  that  Mary  and  Joseph  took  their  child  into 
JEgypt,  according  to  Matthew j,  whereas  Luke  says  they  remained  at  Bethlehem  ; 
aad  explain  all  the  other  sacred  contradictions.  Some  very  pretty  things 
nay  be  said  respecting  the  water  changed  into  wine  at  the  wedding  of  Canu, 
when  the  gnests  were  all  drunk,  for  John  the  only  one  of  the  apostles  who 
speaks  of  it,  says  expressly  fhat  they  were :  **  et  cum  inebriate  fuerini^"*  says, 
theFolgate.  You  had  better  read  the  "  QtiM«foii#  <i/'-a|ia/ci',"  upon  the 
massacre  of  the  innocents  by  Herod  ;  upon  the  star  of  the  three  kiogs  r  and 
upon  the  fig-tree  Chat  was  blasted  for  not  bearing  fruit,  '<  when  it  was  not  the 
tine  for  figs,"  as  the  text  says.  Tha  ham  curers  of  Westphalia  are  surprised 
that  Jesus  should  have  sent  the  devil  into  the  bodies  of  2,000  swine,  particn- 
iariy  as  there  were  no  swine  in  Jndea  ;  they  say  that  if  he  had  given  them  the 
awioe,  instead  of  sending  the  devil  to  them,  4hey  would  have  made  more  than 
S0,000  /lorias  by  them ;  that  is,  supposing  they  were  /at. 

When  yoo  shall  have  made  these  things  all  clear,  we  recommend  to  you, 

OHMt  earnestly,  to  set  about  a  ▼indication  of  Luke,  who,  having  been  the  last 

aoioog  the  evangelists  who  wrote,  and  of  course  better  informed  than  the  rest 

of  them,  as  he  says,  ought  to  be  received  with  great  respect.    This  respectable 

I^ike  assures  us,  that  when  Mary  was  ready  to  lie  in,    Cssar  Augustus 

commanded  (in  order  that  the  prophecies  might  be  fulfilled)  a  census  to  be 

taken  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  that  Qui  rinus,  governor  of  Syria, 

published  that  edict  in  Judea.     Certain  infidels,  who  unluckily  are  learned 

meo,  pretend  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  story  ;    that  Augustus 

aever  issued  so  ridiculous  and  extravagant  an  order ;   that  Qui  rinus  was  not 

governor  of  Syria  until  ten  years  after  the  confinement  of  Mary  ;   and  that 

Lake  was  in  all  likelihood  a  blockhead,  who,  having  heard  that  a  census  of 

Rome  was  made  in  the  time  pf  Augustus,  and  that  Quirinus  was  governor  of 

Syria  after  Varus,  confounds  events  and  dates ;   that  he  talks  like  a  country 

hooby,  ignorant  of  what  passes  in  the  capital,  and  yet  has  the  vanity  to  say 

that  he  is  better  informed  than  other  p£ople. 
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This  is  whttthe  implood  say  ;  but  do  not  lieed  them  :  think  and  spealL  oulf 
as  the  pioQS  think  and  speak,  and  above  aU,  do  not  forget  to  read  those 
qaestions  I  have  mentioned ;  they  will  clear  up  these  difficulties,  as  well  as 
all  others ;  perhaps  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  might  not  puzzle  a  capuchini 
but,  with  the  grace  of  God  for  help,  every  think  may  be  explained. 

Do  not  fail  to  inform  us,  if  you  meet  in  your  travels  with  any  of  thoss 
wretches  who  think  lightly*  of  the  transubstantion,  of  the  ascension,  th; 
assumption,  the  annunciation,  and  the  inquisitiun,  and  who  satisfy  themselves 
with  believing  in  God,  with  worshipping  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  with 
acting  uprightly.  You  will  easily  recognize  these  monsters  :  they  only  aim 
at  being  good  subjects,  good  sons,  good  husbands,  and  good  fvihers ;  they 
give  alms  to  ihe  p-^or,  and  none  to  the  capuchins.  There  is  no  true  religioa 
but  that  wiiich  gives  raillions  to  the  pope,  and  abundant  alms  to  the  capuchins. 
Finally,  I  commend  myself  to  your  prayers,  and  to  those  of  the  sucred  little 
people  who  inhabit  your  beard. 

ODE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THOMAS  PAINE. 

Whkn  oceans  of  blood  'througli  whole  ages  had  floim. 

Beneath  the  foul  dagger  of  dread 
Wiiich  base  superstition  held  mask'd  in  her  throne, 

That  swam  in  the  blood  slie  had  shed. 
Sad  Reason,  disgusted,  far  west  bent  her  flight. 

To  shpn  so  unhallowed  a  scene. 
And  saw  with  a  smile  in  fair  Liberty*s  light 

Arise  the  pure  spirit  of  Paine. 

No  crown  on  bis  head,  but  a  galaxy^  shone 

Of  Truth  in  fair  Freedooi's  defence  ; 
The  hearts  of  noankind  were  the  patriot* 9  throne. 

And  the  sword  that  lie  ased  '*  Common  Sense.*' 
Hypocrisy's  poinard  was  seen  through  its  cloak, 

As  on  tlie  briglit  raJianpe  lie  came, 
And  chains  of  oppression  to  ashes  were  broke 

At  the  power-speaking  sound  of  his  name. 
What  sovereignty  is,  and  from  whence  its  true  birth. 

Oh,  Paine!  'twas  thy  pen  that  defin'd. 
And  show'd  that  no  right  is  divine  on  this  earth 

But  the  glorious  "  Rights  of  Mankind." 
When  dark  Superstition  and  Prejudice  cease 

To  trammel  the  mind  with  their  chain. 
Amid  an  elysium  of  joy  and  of  peace, 

Blest  man  shall  be  grateful  to  PAINE. 

■■      II    '■      I  ■!  II 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

Amount  already  Advertised ^IS7    0    0 

BY    MR.    CARLILE: 

John  Watts £o  io    O 

Cash  received  by  aJarjman,  being  his  wages  during  M  days*  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  which  he  thinks  cannot  be  more  bene- 
ficially t'mployed  than  for  the  support  of  the  Rev.  Rut>ert  Taylor, 
DOW  sufffc ring  under  an  unjust  imprisonoifnt « 1  19    o 

A  few  well  wishers  of  Bury,  and  its  vicinity    ; 0  14    B 
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JOURNAL  OF  MR.  CARLILE^S  TOUR  THROUGH  THE 
COUNTRY, 

Nottingham,  August  5, 1828. 

I«p«NT  Monday^  Tuesday,  and  the  half  of  Saturday,  last  week, 
with  Mr.  Taylor,  in  Oakham  Gaol.    In  addition  to  what  I  said 
of  his  situation  last  week,  I  can  add,  that  he  is  by  no^  means  ^ 
enamoured  with  imprisonment,   and    that  he   counts  the  days 
wfeicfar'will  bring  about  his  liberation.    Oakham  Gaol  has  so  few 
prisoners  in  it,   that  the  most  dreary  silence  pervades   it.    It 
has  all  the  stillness  in  it  of  a  house  of  mourning  or  death  ;  and 
this,  to  a  mind  so  light  and  buoyant  as  that  of  Mr.  Taylor's, 
accustomed  to  large   assemblies,  and  to    be  the  distinguished 
orator  of  those  assemblies,  is  a  very  painful  contrast  and  punish* 
ment    At  present,  his  past  habits  and  feelings  struggle  with  his 
philosophy,  and  while  the    latter  says  you  are   very  usefully 
situated  as  you  are,  the  former  says,  I  like  the  social  life  too  well 
to  bear  imprisonment  with  pleasure.    That  he  bears  it  bravely, 
iKtter  than  he  expected,  and  better  than  his  friends  expected,  I 
ean  bear  witness,  and  his  printed  as  well  as  his  private  letters, 
bear  witness  to  the  same  effect.    An  important  consideration  is 
involved  in  the  question  of  Mr.  Tayior*s  liberation,  and  that  is, 
as  to  his  recognizances.    If  these  recognizances  be  enforced,  and 
tbat  they  will  be,  unless  a  resolution  to  refuse  them  at  all  hazards 
l>e  adopted,  is  next  to  certainty,  they  involve  a  double  conside- 
ration, cither  that  Mr.  Taylor  shall  or  shall  not  be  mentally  and 
orally  shackled,  or  whether  his  mind  shall  be  imprisoned  after 
tbo  body  quits  Oakham  Gaol.     I  am  for  pne  of  two  points,  either 
that  the  government  shall  set  him  free  from  all  recognizances,  or 
thmX  his  friends  shall  give  the  bond  and  risk  it,  on  the  ground 
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of  giving  him  an  entire  mental  freedom^  to  act  as  he  shall  think 
best.  I  am,  at  any  rate,  for  his  entire  freedom  of  speech  and 
pen^  as  soon  as  he  shall  leave  Oakhanfi  Gaol,  even  if  it  shall 
cost  five  hundred  pounds.  If  he  liked  imprisonment  better,  the 
question  of  refusing  to  give  any  recognizances,  would  stand  in 
another  light. 

The  remainder  of  the  last  week,  I  passed  most  pleasantly  with 
Mr.  Drakard,  the  high  spirited  proprietor  of  the  Stamford  NetoSy 
and  brought  him  with  me,  or  was  brought  by  him,  from  Stamford 
to  Oakham,  to  visit  the  reverend  prisoner.  In  passing  from 
Oakham  to  Stamford,  I  was  most  agreeably  struck  with  the  neat 
appearance  of  a  village,  which,  on  enquiry,  I  found  to  be  £m- 
pingham,  and  the  property  of  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote.  Here, 
every  building  and  wall  was  found  so  clean,  so  sound,  and  so  well 
looking,  that,  in  relation  to  our  general  villages,  it  was  a  sort  of 
fairy  land.  On  enquiry^  I  found,  that  Sir  Gilbert  was  a  most 
excellent  landlord,  and  generally  a  very  superior  character  as  a 
man.  In  addition  to  the  keeping  of  the  tenements  of  this  village, 
in  the  very  best  state  of  repair  and  cleanliness,  he  allows  each 
cottager  pasture  land  for  two  cows,  so  that  there  is  not  the  least 
appearance  of  want  of  the  necessaries  and  even  of  the  comforts 
of  life  in  this  neighbourhood. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.'  Drakard^  Stamford  was  to  me  a 
blank  town ;  but  this  gentleman  was  not  only  my  host,  but  in 
himself,  \yorth  a  host  of  ordinary  friends.  I  have  long  seen  and 
acknowledged  the  great  utilKy  of  his  well  conducted  paper,  and^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bolton  Chronicle,  it  deservedly  ranks  as 
the  best  and  boldest  provincial  journal,  giving  not  only  a  high 
political  tone  to  a  large  district,  but  from  its  long  standing,  and 
the  determined  spirit  of  its  proprietor  has  been  mainly  instru- 
mental, in  relation  to  the  country  at  large,  in  working  out  that 
improved  state,  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  we  now 
enjoy.  By  his  great  industry  and  very  close  attention  to  business^ 
Mr»  Drakard  is  one  of  the  very  few  among  the  class  of  reformers, 
who  has  secured  to  himself  a  comfortable  independence,  and  who 
feels  the  high  gratification,  as  he  advances  in  life,  of  having  spent 
the  past  alike  honourably  and  usefully. 

Finding  the  Leeds  Mail  filled  for  Nottingham,  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  i  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  round  to  Leicester,  to 
reach  Nottingham,  and  Oakham  as  a  town  to  be  in,  is  as  dull, 
and  as  much  an  imprisonment,  as  to  be  confined  within  the  walls 
of  the  gaol.  Having  no  admission  to  the  latter  place  on  the 
Sunday,  I  placed  myself  on  the  mail  for  Leicester,  and,  in  the 
three  or  four  hours  that  I  stopped  there,  met  with  a  few  very 
agreeable  friends,  one  of  whom  I  had  long  known,  and  another 
my  very  clever  correspondent,  O.  H.  a  young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise. I  had  no  incidents  on  the  road,  worthyof  mention  in  a  poli- 
tical sense.    On  tlie  Friday,  I  was  riding  by  the  spot  on  whicH 
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l^otberingay  Caitle  stood/and  I  ascended  the  mound  that  remains 
ofit,  to  contemplate  the  spot  on  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
basely  murdered,  after  having  been  most  religiously  insulted  by 
tiiat  genuine  priest,  the  Dean  of  Peterborough.  If  no  other 
villainy  had  stained  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizal^th,  that  would 
have  placed  her  among  the  crowned  wretches  of  the  earth,  who 
have  reigned  to  torture  those  subject  to  their  power. 

In  riding  from  Oakham  ta  Leicester,  I  passed  Kirby  Lodge, 
the  hunting  box  belonging  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  from  which, 
in  one  of  his  politically  useful  fits,  he  wrote  his  famous  letter  on 
the  subject  of  the  IVlanchester'massacre. 

1  was  a  solitary  traveller  on  the  mail,  until  within  three  miles 
of  Leicester,  when  we  found  waiting,  by  previous  agreement 
with  the  driver,  and  took  up,  five  very  fine  young  women. 
Excepting  that  one  of  them  had  acquired  the  old  maidish  defect 
of  a  spoiling,  because  an  unmarried,  face,  they  were  such  coun- 
tenances, with  such  eyes,  that,  if  the  law  allowed  it,  one  might 
have  very  wisely  fallen  in  love  with  the  whole  of  them. 

1  shall  have  a  somewhat  active  life  in  Nottingham,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  i  reserve  for  the  next  number.  Last  night  I 
was  warmly  engaged  with  friends  and  friendly  opponents  at  the 
Sir  Is^ac  Newton's  Head.  This  night  I  have  a  similar  prospect 
at  the  Duke  of  York.  To-morrow  I  expect  to  meet  Mr  Gilbert, 
one  of  the  very  zealous  Christian  preachers  of  this  town  ;  indeed, 
1  see  before  me  warm  work  for  a  week,  but  it  happens  to  be  a 
pleasant  warfare,  a  sort  of  trade,  the  great  end  of  which  is  to  set 
morality  above  religion,  and  to  show  that  the  former  is  not  a 
principle  dependent  uj>on  the  latter. 

Richard  Carlile. 


MARRIAGE. 


The  following  curious  law  case  in  France  has  gone  the  round  of 
the  English  newspapers.  The  novelty  of  the  question  makes  it 
a  fit  subject  for  discussion,  in  every  country;  but  [  am  so  far 
proud  of  England  as  to  say,  that  such  a  case  would  have  been 
here  very  differently  decided.  I  think  thai  it  ought  to  have  been 
differently  decided  in  France,  and,  after  inserting  the  case,  i  will 
give  my  reasons  for  that  opinion. 

A  case  has  recently  been  heiird  before  the  Cour  Rovale  of  Riom,  which, 
from  its  bizarre  nature  andextraordinary  details,  is  fully  eiitided  to  occupy 
adbCiflFuished  place ainoni^st  the  Causes  CeUbres, — TlieplaintiflTsruunsel, 
affrr  afindin;;  to  the  cinharrassments  and  difficulties  under  which  he 
laboared,  in  liuving  to  develope  so  singular  and  delicate  a  case,  proceeded 
to  staite  the  facts  in  the  following  manner: — Francis  Fressan^c  and  Mary 
Gandebreuf,  both  belonging  to  the  class  of  wealthy  farmers,  were  born  in 
the  same  village,  and  in  the  year,  and  lived  unmarried  until  the  age  of  45, 
when  their  mutual  friends  unfDrtunately  resolved  to  bring  them  together 
in  wedlock.   T i le  marriage  ceremony  took  place,  and  after  the  rejoicings  and 
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feastings  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  neiv  married  couple  were  conducted  to 
the  nuptial  hed,  where,  to  make  use  of  the  s^narded,  but  still  strong  language 
of  the  plaintiffs  counsel,  the  hridegroon)  found  not  a  woman  hut  a  monster. 
Filled  with  horror  and  despair,  the  unfortunate  man  quitted  the  hed,  and 
stealing'  out  of  the  house,  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  wandering 
ahont  the  fields. — A  friend,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  circumstance 
the  next  morning,  sought  to  persuade  him  that  he  might  probably  be 
mistaken  in  his  conjectures,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  ^lim  to  return  to  hi» 
bride.     He  did  so,  and  the  result  was,  a  further  confirmation  of  his  suspi- 
cions.   Thus  foiled  in  all  his  hopes  of  domestic  happiness,  and  dreading 
the  inevitable  ridicule  that  awaited  him,  he  resolvea  to  abandon  his  native 
village.    The  preparations  were  soon  made  i  be  removed  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  and  has  never  since  been  seen  in  the  commune  of  Tortebesse. 
The  object  ot  the  plaintifTs  application  to  the  court  was,  to  be  permitted  to 
give  proof  of  the  above-mentioned  facts,  and  to  Iiave  the  marriage  declared 
null  and  void.    A  Court  of  the  First  Instance  had  already  refused  this 
application ;   and  it  was  by  an  appeal  from  this  judgment  tl\^.t  the  cause 
came  on  before  the  Cour  lloyale  of  Riom.    The  plamttfiTs  counsel  com- 
mented in  strong  terms  upon  the  revolting  injustice  and  scandalous  immo- 
rality consequent  upon  tne  maintaining  of  such  a  marriage ;  and  alluding 
to  the  refusal  to  admit  the  proofs,  said,  **  Your  voluntary  ignorance  woald 
expose  you  to  santion  this  odious  scandal,  and   ^ive  a  spectacle  more 
frightful  than  vice  itsel{— that  of  justice  legitimatizing  it,  and  religion 
consecrating  it. — You  will  start  at  such  a  thought,  and  not  run  the  risk 
of  double  sacrilege  against  the  laws  of  the  state  and  those  of  religion.*' 

The  Advocate  General,  M.  de  Bonne  Chose,  supported  the  validity  of 
the  marriage,  and  argued  against  the  admission  of  the  proof  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.      One  of  his  arguments,  in  which  he  shows  himself  'to  be  a 
sturdy  disciple  of  Malthus,  is  not  a  little  curious.    It  is  as  follows:— 
*'  All  legislators  must  have  considered  marriage  as  the  nursery  or  store- 
house ot  families  and  states.    But  when  the  population  of  a  kingdom  has 
multiplied  to  such  a  point  as  not  only  to  cover  but  to  encumber  the  terri- 
tory ;  when  the  products  of  the  soil  no  longer  suffice  to  the  subsistence  of 
the  people,  recourse  nmst  be  had  to  nunioerless  arts  and  trades — when 
luxury  and  civilization  are  daily  introducing  factitious  wants,  but  which 
are  not  the  less  imperious — then,  I  ask,  must  not  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage modify  itself  accordinj^  to  actual  circumstances  ?    And  can  it  then 
be  said,  that  its  only  object ;s  the  procreation  of  children?    What!  do 
the  married  couple  bring  into  community  only  their  physical  organization? 
Destined  to  support  together  the  burden  of  life,  they  unite  their  moral 
and  intellectual  forces,  their  talents,  their  industry,  their  fortune,  their 
-social  rank,  their  reputation,  and  their  hopes.    It  js  thus,  that  leaning* 
for  support  upon  each  other,  they  march  towards  futurity^.    They  share  in 
common  the  hazards  of  life — they  have  confounded  their  souls  and  their 
destinies. — ^The  moral  person  and  the  social  person  are  therefore  taken 
into  consideration  in  marriage  as  much  as  the  physical  person,  because  the 
qualities  of  the  former  contribute  much  more  than  those  of  the  latter  to 
tne  happiness  sought  after  by  the  married  couple."    After  a  good  deal 
more  ot  these  fine  phrases,  but  false  reasonings  we  think,  at  least  as  far  a» 
it  concerns  the  demand  of  the  plaintiff— who,  instead  of  a  woman,  found 
he  had  married  a  man,  or  a  monster — the  Advocate-General  moved    the 
Court  to  maintain  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  and  refuse  admission  of  the 
proof  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration. 

The  Court,  in  a  very  elaborate  judgment  (tlie  nature  of  which  prevents 
our  detailing  it),  gave  their  reason  for  concurring  in  the  view  of  the  c^ase 
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taL-rn  by  the  Advocate  General,  and  maintained  the  validity  of  ^e  mar* 
riage;  and  rejected  the  plaintiff's  application  to  prove  the  facts. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is,  was  this  a  marriage  J  Taking*^ 
all  that  can  be  taken  from  such  an  imperfect  statement,!  conclude 
that  it  was^ot  a  marriage.  Marriage,  in  all  countries,  means  a 
union  of  male  and  female,  which  legitimates  the  offspring,  and 
makes  the  parents  responsible,  in  certain  duties  toward  them,  and 
toward  each  other. .  1?he  first  principle  of  marriage,  both  physical 
and  moral,  and,  in  this  country,  I  can  add,  legal,  is  the  mutual 
adaptation  of  the  parties  consenting  to  associate  for  the  purposes 
of  sexual  intercourse.  If  this  first  principle  be  not  well  observed, 
as  a  preliminary  to  marriage,  it  cannot  possibly  be  a  happy  one. 
It  is  the  proof  of  the  union,  and  there  can  be  no  union  unless  it 
begin  there.  If  the  male  be  not  suited  to  the  physical  wants  of 
the  fegiale,  or  the  female  to  those  of  the  male,  hatred  of  each 
other,  or  hatred  on  one  side,  which  is  as  bad,  perhaps  worse,  must 
follow,  and  the  life,  until  separation,  be  a  miserable  one.  So 
much  do  I  perceive  of  the  very  important  workings  of  this  prin- 
ciple, so  much  is  society  affected  by  it,  for  good  or  for  evil,  that  I 
think  it  high  time  that  there  be  some  very  plain  public  teachidgs 
upon  it.  In  vain  does  any  one  say  to  me,  the  subject  is  a  delicate 
one,  and  had  better  not  be  touched.  My  answer  is,  that  society  is 
not  in  its  best  possible  state,  all  readily  allow ;  and  as  every  good 
man  must  desire  the  improvement  of  that  state,  it  becomes  him  to 
work  at  all  points.  One  of  those  points,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  nature,  I  find  to  be  the  consideration  of  marriage.  The 
case  before  us,  certainly  both  extreme  and  rare,  is  one  that  em- 
braces the  whole  question :  and  as  the  windings  of  a  case  are 
the  better  seen  when  it  is  presented  in  its  worst  form,  so,  I  flatter 
myself,  that  I  shall  leave  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  dissent  from 
me  on  this  subject. 

With  the  case  qf  the  French  marriage  here  exhibited,  J  may  at 
once  dispense,  by  saying,  that  the  principle  in  law,  if  such  a  prin- 
ciple any  where  exist,  whijch  would  forcibly  unite  a  man  with  an 
hermaphrodite,  would  also  unite  man  with  man  for  unnatural 
practices.  If  France  have  reached  this  state  of  feeling  in  her 
courts  of  law,  I  hope  that  England  never  will ;  for  the  real  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  as  consisting  of  the  sexes,  is  made  up  of  a  very 
different  principle. 

The  only  excuse,  that  can  be  made  for  the  thing  called  a  woman 
in  this  case  of  the  French  marriage,  is,  to  suppose  it  ignorant  of 
the  sexual  properties.  So  imperfect  are  the  teachings  of  man- 
kind on  this  socially  important  subject,  that,  as  yet,  they  are  left, 
like  all  other  animals,  to  discover  those  properties  by  instinct  or 
natural  feeling,  and,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  the  ab- 
sense  of  all  human  experience,  comparison,  or  example,  conceal- 
ment being,  very  properly,  the  social  arraqg-ement  on  the  subject, 
in  human  society.    The  ignorance,  which  is  socially  sanctioned  on 
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this  head  among*  the  youth  of  either  sex,  leads  to  a  vast  deal  of 
human  misery,  and  the  real  picture  of  the  thing*  is,  that  the  strong 
passions  of  youth  are  ajlowed  to  drive  them  in  a  blindfolded  state 
into  the  very  worst  system  pf  sexual  connection  that  can  be  de- 
vised, being  that  of  seduction  and  subsequent  prostitution  to  the 
female,  and  disease  and  consequent  impotency  to  the  male,  and  of 
inisery  and  premature  death  to  both.  As  yet,  1  know  no  other 
remedy  or  proper  teaching  on  the  subject,  than  that  which  1  have 
laid  down  in  that  important  little  book,  called  "  Every  Woman's 
Book,"  of  which  a  stereotyped  edition  is  now  sold  for  a  shilling, 
and  that  the  only  edition  in  print.  I  will  send  one  of  those  to  Mr. 
Cobbett,  as  a  proof  and  an  assurance,  that  he  has  written  it  down 
as  he  boasted  last  year  that  he  had  done  the  year  before.  He  has 
written  down  five  thousand  copies,  or  has  put  that  number  into 
circulation,  since  his  commendation  upon  it;  for  there  is  a  class 
of  men  whose  abuse  is  praise  deserved  ;  in  that  class,  I  flhd  Mr. 
Cobbett,  and  some  who  are  blindly  led  by  his  pen. 

In  the  newspaper  article  connected  with  these  remarks,  the 
reasoning  of  the  French  Advocate  General  in  support  of  the 
validity  of  the  marriage,  presents,  what  we.  often  see  presented 
in  the  speeches  of  public  men,  a  strange  mixture  of  truth  and 
error,  and  bad  inferences  drawn  from  very  good  premises.    On 
the  whole  question  of  marriage  1  should  say  the  Advocate  Gene- 
ral is  in  error ;  for,  in  no  state  of  society,  whether  the  population 
be  thip  or  thick,  can  marriage,  or  sexual  union,  be  separated  from 
that  first  principle  of  union  which  draws  the  sexes  together.  The 
idea  of  union  on  any  other  ground  is  a  mere  partnership  in  trade, 
which  may  exist  as  well  or  better  between  two  men,  than  be^ 
tween  the  man  and  woman.  If  the  first  principle  of  union  between 
the  sexes  be  well  found,  a  diflerence  in  education  and  temper 
may  lead  to  disunion  and  overpower  the  sexual  love  ;  but  no 
unanimity  of  temper  can  ever  atone  for  a  defect  in  the  first  prin- 
ciple.   Disunion  is  then  most  certain.    And  it  is  on  this  ground, 
well  luK)wn  to,  and  well  understood  by,  all  married  persons,  that 
there  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  reasonings  and  conclu»ons  of  the 
French  Advocate  General,  in  the  case  of  the  Hermaphrodite.     In 
such  a  marriage  as  that  of  which  he  inaintained  the  validity,  there 
^  coQld  be  no  commencement  of  sexual  union.    The  man  started 
from  such  a  marriage  bed,  and  felt  marriage  or  union  impossible, 
and  such^  we  may  suppose,  woul(|  have  been  the  case  of  the  Ad- 
vocate General,  had  he  been  the  husband  instead  of  the  mis- 
chievous advocate  of  such  an  abortion  of  marriage. 

I  should  ^ave  been  pleased  to  have  found  reported  the  "  ela- 
borate  judgment"  of  the  Court,  for  the  validity  of  the  roarriag-e. 
It  is  a  novel  point,  the  consideration  of  which  should  have  been 
presented  to  all  intelligent  minds.  The  whole  affair  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  great  judicial  anomaly,  the  ending  of  w^hich  appear^ 
to  be  morally  al  variance  with  the  statement  of  the  grounds  of 
the  proceeding. 
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It  is  surprising  what  imputations  Mr.  Malthus  has  to  endure. 
But  this  is  the  case  with  every  public  man,  who  has  ingenuity 
aod  strength  of  mind  enough  to  present  mankind  with  anything 
new.  Though  there  be  an  agreement  between  the  Advocate 
General  and  Mr.  Malthus,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  increase 
of  the  human  race  beyond  the  means  of  agricultural  or  social 
sabsistence,  there  is  no  one  inference  drawn  by  the  Advocate 
General  from  that  circumstance  that  waa  ever  drawn  by  Mr. 
Malthas.  The  prescribed  remedy  of  the  latter  was  celibacy  and 
DO  poor  laws  for  the  relief  of  certain  persons ;  but  the  prescribed 
remedy  of  the  French  Advocate  is  that  of  unnatural  intercourse, 
lam  of  opinion,  that  they  are  both  wrong,  and  that  the  only 
remedy  for  the  very  generally  admitted  evil  is  that  before  stated, 
as  laid  down  in  ^*  Every  Woman's  Book.*' 

R.  C. 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE. 

Bristol,July  28, 1828. 
Sir, — I  perceive  in  your  last  number  of  The  Lion,  a  "  Christian" 
has  thought  proper  to  animadvert  on  your  previous  remarks,  res- 
pecting the  conduct  of  the  family  where  you  resided,  while  in 
Bristol.    As  the  head  of  that  family,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  offer 
some  observations  on  the  letter  of  ^'  Christian/' if  possible,  to 
convince  him  and  all  Christians,  that  morality  and  the  social  vir-* 
toes  are  not  exclusively  Christian ;  and  that  all  those  fine  feelings, 
wMch  render  life  valuable  and  human  nature  happy,  arnay  be  en- 
joyed without  any  knowledge  of  Christianity.     Making  every 
allowance  for  your  feeling  towards  those  who  had  treated  you 
kindly,  as  compared  with  the  conduct  you  have  received  from 
Christiass  which  magnified  their  actions  in  your  eyes,  and  induced 
you  to  speak  in  too  glowing  colours  respecting  therA '  I  beg  you  to 
accept  my  thanks  for  the  good  opinion  you  were  pleased  to  express 
of  my  family,  at  the  same  time,  I  assure  you,  the  hospitality  you 
received  at  my  house  was  conferred  on  your  principles  and  not  on 
the  man ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  selected  the  pictures  of 
Voltaire,  Volney,  and  Paine,  and  adorned  them  with  gilded 
frames;  because  they  represented  men  who  were  ornaments  to 
mankiiicL    Richard  Carlile  to  us  was  an  utter  stranger,  of  no  more 
consequence  than  any  other  man ;  but  as  a  man  who  had  the 
boldness  in  the  face  of  persecution^  to  publish  the  works  of  those 
men,  who  Endeavoured  to  unshakle  the  mind  of  man  and  dispel 
the  mist  of  prejudice  And  ignorance  which  surrounds  him,  and 
readers  him  a  slave  of  the  most  degrading  kind,  we  offered  him  the 
hand  of  kindness.-— Because  he  gave  mankind  an  opportunity  to 
see  and  overcome  the  errors  of  their  education,  we  were  his 
debCors.-^Because  he  had  the  boldness  to  oppo^  himself  to  the- 
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eant  and  hypocrisy  of  a  paid  clergy,  those  blach^smWis  who  live 
in  luxury  by  forging'  fetters  to  bind  the  understanding  of  men, 
and  thus  make  them  pay  forihe  very  iron  which  pierces  and  sub- 
dues their  reason,  we  owed  him  gratitude  and  admiration. — An^. 
because  he  had  suffered  six  long  years  of  torture  and  confinement 
for  thus  acting,  he  had  our  compassion* — ^Those  things  gave  him  a 
welcome  to  our  hearth,  a  draught  from  our  cup,  and  a  pillow  for  his 
repose. — Go  thou,  "  Christian,"  and  do  likewise.— Nor  were  we 
afraidof  the  thunder  of  Heaven. — Our  study  was  nature,  which 
taught  us  of  what  it  was  composed. — To  the  Christian,  trembling 
before  his  cunning  priest  and  imaginary  devil,  we  leave  fear ;  the 
mind,  in  search  of  truth,  while  taking  its  promoter  by  the  hand, 
knows  it  not. — if  we  felt  any  disappointment  by  the  act,  it  was, 
by  suffering  our  imaginations  to  fancy  that  he,  who  had  acted 
thus  boldly,  and  suffered  so  much  for  the  sake  of  promulgating- 
truth,  must  be  a  bold  and  daring  character :  in  this  we  were  most 
agreeably  deceived,  for  we  found  our  supposed  Lion  a  Lamb. 

In  answer  to  "  Christian  V  assertions,  that  to  the  religion  of  my 
fathers,  myself  and  family,  owe  all  the  little  good  to  be  found 
amongus,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  to  the  absurdity  of  that  religion 
f  attribute  our  present  opinion  of,  and  contempt  for  Christianity. 
When  a  boy,  saying  my  Catechism  to  the  priest,  to  prove  that 
Jesus  turned  water  into  wine,  he  observed,  it  was  as  easy  for  him 
to  do  so,  as  for  Moses  to  turn  it  into  blood.  Instead  of  this  argu- 
ment carrying  conviction  to  my  mind,  it  only  induced  me  to  en- 
quire, by  what  power  Moses  acted,  and  to  doubt  the  reality  of 
both.  The  same  enquiring  disposition,  as  I  grew  older,  induced 
me  to  investigate  the  power,  by  which  the  same  priest  made  his 
God  and  then  ate  him.  But  one  thing,  which  greatly  operated 
on  my  young  but  enquiring  mind  was,my  father's  incapability  to  ex- 
plain to  me  the  mysteries  of  his  holy  creed ;  I  thought  him  a  sensible 
and  prudent  man,  he  appeared  superior  to  many  others  in  his  under- 
8tanding,yet  it  failed  him,  when  explaining  his  religious  belief.  The 
puuishmeni  of  labour, illTiess  and  death, mulcted  on  theChristians, 
because  Eve  ate' an  apple,  made  a  forcible  impression  on  my  mind, 
and  the  goodness  Qf  God  ill  accorded,  in  my  opinion,  with  the 
cruelty  of  the  punishment. — Besides,  I  could  nat  conceive,  what 
God's  son  had  to  do  with  Eve,  or  why  he  should  be  killed  on 
account  of  her  or  the  apple ;  and  I  remember  putting  this  ques- 
tion to  him,  on  the  subject. — Are  npt  God  and  bis  Angels  as  much 
superior  to  us,  as  we  are  to  the  birds?  This  was  readily  agreed 
to  on  his  part.  Now,  said  I,  don't  the  birds  come  and  eat  the 
cherries  on  the  tree  you  planted,  and  ought  you  to  kill  me  for 
what  the  birds  do?  This  posed  him.  But  he  replied,  God's, 
ways  are  not  our  ways.  No,  said  I,  for  you  often  say  God  is  all 
goodness,  all  mercy,  and  all  love ;  now  I  can  see  neither  good- 
Bess,  mercy,  or  love,  in  this  act  of  murder.  Another  time,  I  came 
liome  from  school,  after  reading  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  and 
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a^ked  him  what  Sodom  meant,  and  what  the  men  wanted  to  do 
with  the  Angels,  and  why  God  burnt  the  place  with  brimstone 
aod  fire  ?  This  wished  for  explanation,  1  saw,  he  refused  to  give, 
and  his  vague  reply,  that  it  was  on  account  of  their  wickedness, 
only  induct  me  to  make  further  enquiry,  and  lessen  my  opinion 
of  the  Holy  Book.  As  I  grew  older,  Jesus  and  the  immaculate 
conception  of  his  mother  attracted  my  notice.  On  this  point  and 
his  Resurrection  from  thexiead,  my  inquisitive  mind  sought  an  ex- 
planation from  the  priest,  who  solVed  the  riddle  by  saying,  they 
were  holy  mysteries^,  which  required  faith  to  believe,  and  that  I 
must  believe  without  doubting  all  the  church  taught,  because  she 
eonld  not  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  I  wanted  faith,  and  with  a 
miDd  thus  prepared,  was  soon  convinced,  by  reading  Paine's  "  Age 
of  Reason,''  of  the  absurdity  of  the  farce.  The  enquiring  mind,  on 
which  superstition  has  ma!de  little  impression,  stops  not  at  the 
"  Age  of  Reason ;"  bat  taking  reason  and  common  sense  for  its 
guide,  proceeds  to  investigate  the  opinions  of  others,  to  examine 
natore^  her  causes  and  effects,  to  search  for  truth  and  to  study 
man ;  by  which  means  he  may  find  good  and  avoid  e^il.  By 
knovnng  the  passions  and  propensities  of  man,  and  their  results 
when  improperly  gratified,  he  may  learn  to  regulate  his  own. 
By  observing  how  much  nature  rewards  the  industrious,  by  the 
bounty  of  her  produce,  leaving  thorns  and  briers  as  a  punishment 
to  the  idle,  he  obtains  the  great  lesson  of  industry.  And  from 
those  sources,  he  is  enabled  to  establish  a  line  of  conduct  which 
may  obtain  him  through  life  the  greatest  share  of  real  happiness. 
From  this  short  history  of  my  early  life.  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  Christianity  has  had  no  influence  on  my  present  conduct.  At 
twenty  years  of  age  1  called  myself  a  child  of  nature ;  for  I  never 
was  a  cUld  of  grace.  At  that  time  i  wrote  the  little  tract,  you  have  so 
manyyears  published,  called  Thoughts  on  Religious  Persecution 
—«  part  of  Vol.  1, of*  The  Deist.'  Thirty  winters  have  since  passed 
over  my  head  and  whitened  my  locks*  I  therefore  know,  from  expe- 
rience, that  harmony  and  the  social  virtues  can  be  practised  by  a 
family  of  parents,  children,  and  grandchildren,  not  tinctured  by 
religion  nor  chained  by  superstition.  You  saw  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  my  family,  more  than  you  find  in  the  generality  of 
iamilies,  moving  in  the  same  sphere  in  society,  which  you  may 
visit,  except  their  having  no  religion  ;  and  the  difference  of  their 
pursuits.  Instead  of  the  prayer  book  and  bible,  you  observed 
works  on  science. — Instead  of  religious  tracts,  you  found  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. — Instead  of  a  psalm,  you  had  one  of 
Moore's  Melodies  played  on  the  piano. — For  prayers,  the  birds 
songs.— For  grace  before  dinner,  a  welcome  smile. — And  for 
thanks  fifter  dinner,  a  dissertation  on  the  economy  and  industry  of 
the  Bee.  Save  this  difference,  the  same  or  superior  courtesy  to  a 
stranger  may  be  found  among  Christians ;  but  I  must  except  one 
point,  which  we  practise  not  with  the  Christian.    You  heard  no 
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person's  character  Iradaced;  no  invective  againdt  others,  be- 
cause they  differ  with  us  in  opinion ;  no  persecuting-  spirit  eviu- 
ced.  Considering  that  others  were  priests,  readers,  &c.  spell- 
bound by  superstition,  we  had  but  one  feeling  towards  them,  that 
of  pity. 

Your  Christian  correspondent  asks, "  at  what  infidel  institution 
my  children  are  taught  the  social  virtues."  I  blush  for  mankind, 
to  say,  at  none.  London,  1  am  proud  to  say  it,  is  about  to  estab- 
lish one.  I  hope  they  will  be  established  in  every  town  in  the 
world  ;  for  the  want  of  one  has  been  a  source  of  evil  to  me.  My 
boys  have  been  persecuted  by  their  fellows,  and  derided  by  their 
masters,  for  their  disbelief ;  or,  perhaps,  more  for  their  asking 
questions,  which  the  others  could  not  answer ;  and  1  have  been 
obliged  to  explain,  to  minds  too  young,  the  disgraceful  passages 
of  rapine,  murder, and  obscenity,  which  they  heard  read  by  the 
other  boys,  from  the  inspired  book  and  word  of  God.  I  remember 
one  of  them  asking  me,  why  the  children  of  Israel,  while  dwel- 
ling in  the  wilderness,  were  ordered,  by  God,  to  dig  a  hole,  tike 
a  cat,  to  bury  their  excrement 

This  want  of  an  infidel  -school  prevented  my  sending  them  or 
their  sisters  to  a  boarding-school ;  because,  I  would  not  have  their 
minds  debased  and  corrupted  by  the  grovelling  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  because  they  should  not  be  taught  to  consider 
themselves  **  lost  and  debased  wretches  deserving  a  thousand 
hells ;"  but  be  enabled  to  set  a  proper  value  on  themselves.  Above 
all,  I  sent  them  to  day  schools,  because  I  could  apply  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  Christianity,  and  by  preventing  the  girls  reading 
God's  book  so  called,  avoid  their  reading  those  parts,  which  no 
virtuous  or  modest  woman,  whose  mind  is  not  tainted  by  religion, 
could  remain  in  axoom  and  hear  read. 

Go,  '^  Christian,"  and  read  to  thy  wife  and  daughters  Solomon's 
description  of  his  amours.  Entertain  them  with  the  incest  of  Lot 
and  his  daogjiters,  of  Judah  and  Tamar,  and  give  them  a  profound 
knowledge  of  Tobit  and  his  dog,  the  Angel,  and  the  wife  of 
eight  husbands. .  I  cannot  disgrace  the  pages  of ''  The  Lion,"  by 
any  further  recital  of  every  crime  which  man  can  perpetrate,  dis- 
gusting in  their  recital,  and  revolting  to  human  nature.  The  saint- 
sighing  Christian  may  find  enough  to  satisfy  a  glutton  in  the  soul- 
saving  book,  called  the  Bible.  I  remember  reading  when  a  boy, 
the  following — 

By  education  most  have  been  misled, 
So  they  belieTe,  because  they  so  were  bred  ; 
The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began, 
And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man. 

This  evil  i  have  avoided.  My  children  have  been  taught  morality 
without  religion.  They  are  upright  tradesmen,  with  characters 
unimpeached,  ''  whose  names  will  pass  for  more  than  they  are 
worth."    They  are  tender  parents  and  affectionate  partners,  with 
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habils  of  industry  and  sobriety ;  in  short,  they  are  truly  good 
citizens.    What  more  can  a  government  or  mankind  require  ;— 

*'*'  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

Yet  more  is  required,  or  persecution  follows.    The  domestic  per- 
secution of  little  minds,  which  vents  itself  in  all  that  is  low,  g^- 
velling  and  spiteful,  which  marks  you  with  the  finger  of  scorn, 
avoids  you  as  a  pestilence,  and  prepares  a  Hell  for  your  future 
abode.    Faith  is  wanted,  blindly  to  believe  absurdities,  contradic- 
tions, and  nonsense.    The  weak  mind  is  entrapped,  or  intimidated 
by  fear« — ^The  favour  of  the  world  operates  upon  others. — ^The 
love  of  peace  or  power,  induces  some  to  believe,  or  to. appear  to 
do  MO.— The  loaves  and  fishes  make    the  parsons.      So,  from 
motives  of  self,  they  mutually  deceive  each  other.    Thus  few, 
very  few,  are  t>old  enough  to  think  for  themselves.    Many,  who 
do,  have  not  sufficient  courage  to  acknowledge  it,  yet  thousands 
think  as  we  do,  and  few  are  found  so  boldly  independent  in  their 
prindples,  as  those  friends  you  spent  the  day  with  in  Brunswick 
Square.   Egotism  is  not  commendable  in  this  place  ;  i  crave  your 
pardon,  it  can  only  be  excused  when  compelled  to  speak  of  self. 
The  Christians  assert,  that  without  religion,  there  can  bono 
morals,  no  order,  no  justice,  but  every  thing  must  be  wicked^ 
vicious,  and  bad.    Let  those  who  know  me  say,  how  they  have 
foQDd  me  and  my  family  acting  all  our  lives,     '^  By  thy  works ' 
shalt  thou  be  known."    The  parson  of  our  parish,  the  evangelical 
minister  of  Ood>is  about  my  own  age,  with  a  large  family,  like 
me ;  he  has  given  his  children  a  gospel  education.    He,  like  me, 
is  a  grandfather.    Let  *' Christian"  publish  to  the  world  the  ac- 
tions of  both  families.    Let  him  say,  if  he  dare,  which  are  the 
most  moral.    If  Christianity  did  produce  all  that  was  moraU  so- 
cial,andgood  to  man,  spite  of  it$  contradictions,  I  would  embrace 
it,  bat  as  1  see  its  followers  and  professors  guilty  of  every  crime, 
1  avoid  it.    In  the  study  of  nature,  I  find  my  mind  enlarged.— In 
the  search  for  truth,  I  find  it  improved. — In  domeia^  harmony,  I 
find  social  comfort.— In  industry,  I  have  foiuid  the  reward  of  inde- 
pendence.— In  sobriety,  a  clear  head. — In  morality, an  immediate 
reward. — And,  in  spite  of  their  prejudices,  I  am  respected  by  the 
Christians.  J.  W. 


To  the  Editor  of^  The  Lion,' 


Sir,— It  is  truly  encouraging,  to  find  another  clergyman  honest  enoagh 
to  declare  againsi  the  corrupt  system  of  Christianity ;  and,  for  myself;  1 
consider  the  advice  given  by.  his  Reverence  at  Oakham  Gaol,  benevolent 
and  discreet,  and  it  is  a  question  with  me,  why  he  may  not  be  advised  to 
liold  the  livings,  as  lonf^  as  the  duties  annexed  to  them  might  he  performed } 
The  evil  arising  from  this  plan  would  be  simoly,  a^  Mr.  T.  described  if, 
**  dissimulation,''  as  long  as  the  livings  shoala  be  retained.    It  is  an  old 
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adage,  *'  of  two  e?ils  choose  the  least,*'  and  the  question  is»  on  which  side 
lies  tlie  greatest  evil  ?  In  giving  up  the  living,  you  not  only  injare  yoar 
finances  and  deprive  yonr^elf  of  applying  them  to  very  advantafeons  pur- 
poses, by  assisting  your  friends ;  out  you  hand  them  over  for  the  benefit 
of  an  enemy. 

*'  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.*'  *'  Let  not  thy  left 
hand  know  what  thy  right  liand  doeth."  These  are  Scripture  maxims, 
and  perhaps  not  inapplicable  in  the  present  case  ;  and  as  the  Rev.  R.  T. 
has  said»  '*  that  a  millionth  part  of  the  enemies  means  in  our  hands  wonid 
overthrow  their  strongest."  Then  we  all  know  there  must  be  money  as 
well  as  men  to  carry  on  a  warfare.  Great  guns  are  useless  without  powder 
and  shot ;  and  nobody  doubts  how  usefully  these  profits  may  be  applied, 
under  judicious  management,  it  is  a  shrewd  maxim  with  mecnanics^ 
when  tney  have  what  is  called  a  stand  out^  the  one  part  stands  out  for 
wages,  while  the  other  stands  in  to  work  and  help  support  the  outs,  and 
by  this  method,  they  do  not  so  soon  exhaust  their  funas.  Moreover,  the 
government  compels  infidels  to  support  Christianity,  and  it  is  only  refund- 
ing a  portion  of  the  plunder  drawn  by  legal  force  from  the  pockets  of 
those,  who  so  far  from  being  benefitted  by  the  svstem,  are  compelled  to 
endure  its  persecuting  curse.  So  that  reasoning  hypothetically,  it  may  be 
considered  nighty  commendable,  where  an  opportunity  offers,  to  apply 
such  revenues  to  the  relief  of  abuses  in  the  system,  and  to  forward  the 
emancipation  of  thousands  of  persons,  who  are  compelled  to  be  Christians, 
or  as  we  say  of  the  Hindoos,  **  lose  their  cast«"  and  be  subject  to  poverty 
and  starvation ;  I  merely  throw  out  these  hints,  for  the  consideration  of 
wiser  heads.  My  sole  object  is  to  recommend  the  best  means  of  doin^  the 
greatest  possible  good.  This  should  be  the  great  desideratum  of  all  our 
efforts. 

The  Editor,  in  the  last  week's  Lion,  has  made  some  very  spirited  re- 
marks on  the  Hibernian  Reformation  meeting  in  this  city ;  to  which  I  beg 
leave  to  add  the  following,  as  being  of  a  consolatory  nature  to  the  perse* 
cuted' unbeliever. 

The  Catholic  Priest  declared  to  the  Protestant  Priest,  that,  if  Christ  was 
not  God,  *'  it  was  but  a  pious  noystiOed  fable,  that  Christianity,  by  the 
indiscriminate  circulation  of  the  Bible,  has  been  tortured  into  every  shape 
that  restless  ingenuity  and  unsteadiness  can  devise  r"  and  further,  that  the 
circulation  of  this  book  of  inspiration  is  in  fact,  **  undermining  the  exist- 
ence of  Christianity." 

The  Protestair  JDoctor,  in  return,  charges  the  Catholic  Priest  as  guilty 
of  "  palpably  wresting  the  Scriptures  to  the  destruction  of  all  true  reli- 
gion." Now,  the  first  inference  from  this  is,  that,  either  Christianity  is 
inconsistent  with  all  the  rules  of  common  sense,  or  it  is  a  mystified  fable. 
The  second,  that  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  tortured  by  priests  to  all  sorts  of 
shapes  that  ingenuity  and  craft  can  devise.  That  it  nas  been  used  as  an 
engine  to  tprture  others,  no  one  acquainted  with  history  will  dispute. 
Thirdly,  that  the  Bible  has  been  Crested  to  the  destruction  of  all  tru& 
Religion  !  What  monstrous  results  these  public  discussions  have  intro- 
duced, and  as  coming  from  the  friends — (1  had  almost  said  the  supporters) 
of  the  system,  fori^ctting,  for  the  moment,  that  Christianity  supports  them, 
it  is  the  more  appalling  ;  but  if  the  circulation  of  their  book  of  inspiration 
facilitates  the  destruction  of  all  true  religion,  what  will  become  of  the 
false  religion?  Surely,  our  divines  are  mad.  They  prophecy  the  de- 
struction of  the  **  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  their  everlasting 
rock,  against  which  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail."  1  shall  not 
attempt  to  detail  all  the  gross  charges  with  which  these  Christian  priests 
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asniled  each  other;  and  but  for  the  lar^  assembly  of  ladies,  some  dirty 
accontioDs  woald  have  been  introduced  against  the  morality  of  the  clergy, 
for  one  Rev.  Oentleuian  told  his  Rev.  brethren,  that  it  would  be  "  as 
prudent,  as  decent,  to  moralise  themselves,  and  to  screen  from  public  view 
the  sinking  character  of  their  own  clergy. — It  was  the  presence  ^f  females 
in  the  meeting  that  closed  his  lips  on  this  subject.'*  Hear!  hear!  was 
the  only  answer  to  this.  They  are  in  a  **  God  help  me  condition,"  trulv, 
and,  but  for  the  mammon  of  this  world,  would  cut  a  very  deplorable 
figure. — For  further  particulars,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  newspaper 
i?jM>rt 

Bristol,  July  26.  E.  K.  D. 

P.  S.-Thc  letter  of  "  Christian,"  (Lion,  vol.  2,  p.  104,)  is  only  worthy 
of  notice  for  two  things,  its  dogmatism^  and  truly  Christian  principle. 
He  stigmatizes  his  opponents  as  "  apostates,"  and  calls  down  "  the 
thander  of  heaven  on  their  heads."  In  this  he  manifests  the  inseparable 
persecuting  principle  of  Christianity.  His  letter'  so  palpably  breathes  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  that  if  the  liberty  of  the  presjB,  the  good  sense  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  people,  the  better  *'  part  and  parcel" 
of  oor  laws,  was  not  superior  to  the  persecuting  dogmas  of  Christianity^ 
this  spitfire  **  Christian"  would  find  a  favourable  opportunity  to  rid 
the  city  of  every  **  nest  of  infidels,"  as  he  maliciously  describes  them, 
and  **hnrl"  them  to  the  Christian's  hell.  To  attempt  to  give 
ainwers  to  any  questions  in  his  letter,  would  be  onlv  asking  for  insult 
—what  would  be  his  answer?  Why,  "  It  is  an  inflaePs  boast  of  fals^ 
hood.**  When  a  Christian  cannot  confute  you,  he  can  call  you  a  liar, 
threaten  vou  with  hell  and  damnation,  and  he  knows  you  cannot  return 
the  compliment — for  heaven  and  hell  was  made  by  Christians,  and  they 
claim  the  sole  right  of  determining  who  shall  be  the  inhabitants  of  both — 
aod  with'the  assistance  of  a  dissenting  *^  Christian"  Alderman,  he  may 
locceed  in  sending  you  to  Oakham  Oaoi. 

Smithfield  still  exists,  and  if  a  few  such  as  **  Christian"  and  Company 
could  find  means,  thev  would  doubtless  put  down  all  *'  apostate  and  rebel 
«(msqf(A«  CAifrcA,"  by  lighting  up  and  renewing  these  fires.  Under 
hit  superintendence  it  may  even  reach  this  city  again,  and  produce 
another  ^*  Fox's  Martyrology,"  or  rather  *' Daemonology,"  and  Christian 
zeal  may  animate  the  halt  and  maimed  to  throw  their  crutch  into  the  fire, 
as  a  laudable  faggot  to  consume  the  wretch  that  dare  think  for  himself. 
He  would  then  not  only  increase  his  fame,  but  his  name  also,  by  appro- 
priately subscribing  himself  **  Christian  Tony  Fire-the-Faggot." 

TO  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR.' 

Reverend  Sir, — ^With  sincere  pleasure  we  address  you,  as  one 
of  the  most  determined  champions  of  free  discussion  of  the  present 
age ;  bat  we  reg^ret  most  feelingly,  that,  in  what  is  called  the  ntne- 
teenth  century,  the  enemies  of  our  cause,  your  cause,  and  the  cause 
of  all  free  men,  should  so  far  have  the  inclination  and  power  to 
"  create  evil,*'  as  to  be  able  to  immure  within  the  walls  of  a  prison 
any  individual  who  may  difTer  from  them  in  opinion,  especially  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  'Tis  true»  there  never  was  a  more  prolific 
source  of  controversy,  broached  among  mankind,  and  although  its 
enthusiastic  partisans,  if  they  reason  at  all,  are  the  most  dogmatical 
of  reasoners,  there  is  no  subject  which  has  engaged  the  attention 
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LETTER  26— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlile. — ^The  fate  of  my  late  petition  to  Parliament, 
has  set  my. mind  to  ruminate  on  the  probable  influence  of  side-' 
winds  and  cross  currents,  that  could  have  turned  the  mind  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  to  whom  I  confided  it,  and  on  whose 
virtual  promise  I  relied,  from  the  straight  forward  navigation  of 
fair  sailing,  into  the  poor  and  pitiful  coasting- tact,  that  would 
yield  every  thing,  and  surrender  every  thing ;  that  would  suffer 
the  grossest  falsehood  to  go  uncorrected,  the  most  apparent 
wrongs  unredressed,  and  bow  and  smile  away  the  poor  man's 
hopes,  rather  than  give  a  contradiction  to  aristocratical  falsehood, 
or  oppose  an  argument  against  powerful  hypocrisy.  I  have 
resolved,  that  the  minds  of  men,  once  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
the  Aristocracy,  are  whirled  with  a  velocity  fatal  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  their  better  principles,  and  that  they  find  themselves 
unable  to  oppose  the  force  of  the  eddy,  thi^t  sweeps  them  away 
from  all  relationship  to  the  world  and  to  humanity,  benumbs  their 
energies,  and  absorbs  their  virtue. 

The  petticoat  tyranny  of  the  tattling  village  is  not  more 
formidable  to  the  hero  of  a  gossip's  tale,  than  the  fear  of  what 
his  lordship  or  her  tadyship  will  3ay,  is  to  the  feeble  virtue  of 
our  petit'^maitre  senators. 

I  should  not  have  committed  my  petition  to  Mr.  Hume,  had* 
he  not  excited  a  very  different  expectation,  than  that  it  should 
remain  three  months  unnoticed  in  his  hands,  and  be  presented 
at  last  with  so  languid  an  advocacy,  as  really  to  make  my  case 
all  the  worse,  and  none  the  better  for  its  having  been  presented , 
at  all ;  to  cause  insult  to  be  accumulated  on  injury — to  afford  to  * 
Leslie  Foster  his  convenience  for  giving  circulation  to  a  false- 
hood, that  might  subserve  his  religion,  and  to  the  canting  tyrant. 
Peel,  his  occasion  for  licking  himself  clean  from  the  odium  of  a 
cruel  deed,  saving  his  full  feast  upon  the  cruelty.  When  last  I 
saw  Mr.  Hume,  it  was  in  Guildhall,  a  short  time  before  my  being 
had  up  for  judgment.  I  had  a  friend  with  me,  and  after  having 
parted  from  him,  he  called  me  back,  to  say,  in  a  very  emphatical 
manner,  "  Mr.  Taylor,  I  think  you  have  nothing  to  fear.''  This 
emphasis,  however,  notwithstanding,  my  petition  was  neglected  ; 
my  wrongs  slighted  :  I  was  suffered  to  continue  in  an  unjust 
imprisonment  without  his  remonstrance,  and  my  good  name 
slandered  away  in  parliament,  against  his  better  knowledge, 
without  a  word  from  him  in  my  vindication.  This  has  induced 
me  to  look  -out  for  the  causes  and  influences,  whose  indirection 
could  have  induced  so  wise  and  good  a  man,  for  such  he  un- 
questionably is,  to  act  in  my  case  so  unworthily  of  his  justly 
earned  reputation.    I  find  the  nucleus  of  mischief  involved  in 
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that  one  word,  for  all  Uiat  is  wicked  and  -vicious,  the  Ariatocracf. 
Itsinilaeiice  and  operation,  to  my  great  detriment,  will  be  more 
ihank  legible  in  the  genuine  and  authentic  correspondence  which 
occurred  soon  after  Mr.  Hume  had  presented  to  parliament,  the 
petition,  which  that  infamous  Aristocratical  Incognito,  Edward 
B.  Singley,  had  forged  in  my  name,  and  which  you  will  perhaps 
think  with  me,  exUbits,  or  at  least  implies,  the  best,  because  - 
the  truest  apology  for  Mr»  Hume^s  <:oansels  and  conduct  towards 
ma 

JOSEPH  HtJM^,  ESQ.  M.T.  TO  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

Mr.  Hume  requests  Mr.  Taylor  will  refer  to  Mant's  Bible,  and 
answer  the  observations  alluded  to  in  the  enclosed,  and  send  a 
copy  of  the  answer  to  Mr.  Hume,  that  he  may  answer  his  friend 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Taylor  will  please  to  return  the  enclosed 
with  the  answer  requested 

Biyanstsone-^uare, 
Dec.  5, 1826. 

H.  HOWORTB,  TO  JOSEPH' HUME,  ESQ.  M.  P. 

I  cannot' express  to  you  how  much  my  feelings  have  heen 
hurt  by  your  presentation  of  Mr.  Taylor's  petition,  occasioned  as 
I  think  by  a  friendly  regard  for  your  public  character.  Where 
was  your  policy  and  good  taste,  when  you  brought  into  discussion 
in  a  popular  assembly,  disbelief  in  revealed  religion,  and 
apparently,  though  not  directly,  avowing  it?  Stifled,  I  fear^  in 
the  pride  of  human  intellect.  I  am  ready  to  admit  your  clear 
and  strong  argument  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  but 
are  you  so  fixed  in  habits  of  precision,  are  you  so  wedded  to 
mathematical  demonstration,  that  you  cannot  credit  what  you 
cannot  comprehend  ?  Is  faith  no  where  else  to  be  found.  It  is 
true  you  do  not  directly  avow  or  d^avow  disbelief  in  revealed 
religion,  but  the  inference  which  the  public  draw  from  the 
arguments  you  have  mixed  up  in  this  deplorable  debate,  will  in 
my  mind,  most  seriously  injure  your  character. — ^^Tis  done.  Pray 
do,  to  oblige  me,  refer  to  the  comments  in  Mant's  Bible  by 
Porteus,  on  the  5th  verse^  10th  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  to  the 
note  by  the  same  writer,  at  the  end  of  the  Acts.  I  recommend 
them  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  a  reply.  Let  him  answer  those  inferences 
as  there  drawn,  if  he  can.  Sincerely  your's, 

(Signed)  H.  Howorth. 

Bamstead.  '  n 

I  give  this  letter  as  a  most  accurate  and  faithful  copy  of  the 
original,  which  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  take,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  answer  requested.  1  know  nothing  of  H.  Howorth  of 
Bamstead ;  bat  what  appears  in  this  letter,  that  is,  that  be  is  a 
ssealoBs  Christian  Aristocrat,  securely  calculating  on  his  influence 
over  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hume,.  wMch  influence  has  evidently  been 
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siacoeasfally  employed  to  my  injary.  His  mistake  of  the  6ih 
verse  of  the  10th  chapter,  for  the  10th  chapter  and  dth  vefse  of 
St  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  of  Mant's  Bible  by  Poiteus,  for 
Fovtens's  Bible  by  Mant,  exactly  quadrates  with  that  charac- 
teristic imbecility  of  mind,  that  want  of  tenacity  of  grasp,  and 
foeos  of  viatOD,  which  invariably  attends  the  disease  of  religion, 
and  seems  to  be  the  symptomatic  debility,  which  most  necessarily 
follow  the  vicioua  habit  which  all  religionists  indulge  in,  of 
letting  their  ideas  Jloal  and  wash  over  the  surfiftce  of  the  brain, 
without  impressing  it.  There  was  never  a  true  Christian  yet, 
but  who  was  innocent  enough  of  '*  habits  of  precision,"  in  any 
application  to  religious  inquiries. 

The  passage  which  this  Evangelical  Aristocrat  intended  ta 
quote,  is,  ^  These  twelve  Jesus  se^  forth^  and  commandisd  them, 
fliiyiog— go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  into  any  city  of 
the  Samaritans,  enter  ye  not ;  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel/' — 10  Mat.  5.  Upon  which  the  comment  of 
Mant's  Bible  is: 

**  We  should  pause  to  consider  wlio  were  the  men  ungled  out 
by  our  blessed  Lord,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  his  religion 
through  the  world.  Would  not  a  charge  such  as  this,  reqmre 
agents  of  a  superior  class,  of  considerable  influence  from  birth, 
wealth,  and  station  in  life  I  Yet  we  all  know  that  they  actually 
did  accomplish  these  two  most  arduous  things,  t.  e.  the  reformation 
of  a  corrupt  world,  and  the  conversion  of  it  to  a  new  faith.  How 
then  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? — The  people  saw  that  God  was 
with  them.''— -iTt'^&op  Porteus. 

(The  Answer.)  » 

TO  JOSEPH  HUME,  ESQ.  M.P. 

Sir,— To  your  friend  H.  Howorth's  appeal  to  Mr.  Taylor,  in- 
volved in  his  words  to  you,  (sdLJ  *'  Refer  to  the  comtneni^  in^ 
ManVa  Bible  by  PorteuSy  on  the  6th  ver^e,  lOth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  and  to  the  note  by  the  same  author  at  the  end  of  the 
Ajcte,  I  recommended  them  to  Mr,  Taylor  for  a  reply.  Let 
him  answer  those  inferences  as  there  drawn,  if  he  can/'  Mr* 
Taylor  respectfully  replies :— He  has  referred  to  the  commenta 
and  note  in  Mant's  Bible,  and  to  the  original  text  in  the  works  of 
Bishop  Porteus,  from  which  those  comments  and  note  are  taken  ; 
and  also  to  the  text  of  Matthew  10,  verse  5,  from  which  those 
inferences  are  drawn;  and  cdso,  to  the  Greek  from  which 4hat 
text  of  Matthew  should  have  been  translated.  Mr.  Taylor  appre- 
hends that  he  can  answer  ''  those  inferences  as  there  drawn,'^ 
and  therefore  presumes  to  do  so. 

On  the  first  aspect  of  the  quotation  of  the  text,  10  Matthew, 
5  verse,  by  H.  H.  its  apparent  irrelevancy  to  the  arguments  of  his 
letters,  suggested  that  it  must  have  been  a  transposition  for  6  Mat. 
10th  verse,  which  is: — ^'  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted. 
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for  righteousness  suke ;"  a  text  still  less  opportune  to  the  state  of 
i^liDgn,  that  were  hart  by  the  presoDtation  of  a  petition,  claiming^ 
only  the  right  of  being  an  honest  roan,  and  of  having  testimony 
respected,  without  a  compromise  of  conscience.  But  it  proved 
ihat  the  t^mmentary  reierred  to  was  on  10  Matthew,  5,  which  is : 
**  These  iwehe  Jeeue  seni  forth,  4«."  On  which  the  comment 
IS : — ^  We  shall  pause  to  consider,  &c'' 

And' Mr.  Taylor  did  paase,  and  did  consider,  as  he  earnestly 
recommends  H.  H.  to  do.  And  the  first  thing  which  heconsidered 
wasy-— That  forbidding  these  twelve  to  go  into  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles,  or  to  eater  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans,  seem^  a  most 
axtraordinaiy  way  of  singling  them  out,  for  the  purpose  of  difflising 
his  religion  through  the  world*  And  in  considering  who  they  were, 
who  were  thus  singled  out,  Mr.Taylor  considered  that  there  were 
anoDg  them  Judas,  who  betrayed,  and  Peter,  who  foreswore 
bk  master.  But  to  ran  no  possible  hazard  of  a  misconsideration. 
In  considering  who  were  the  men  singled  out,  &c.  Mr.  Taylor, 
has  consulted  the  most  learned  Father  Origen,  in  the  third  century, 
andOrigen's  own  authority  Tor  his  assertion  ia  the  Catholic  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  in  the  first  century,  where  Mr.  Taylor  reads  from  the 

Cheek  of  Cotelerius,— On  }f  toV(  ihov9  «iraoToXov«  rov^  yUK^orra^ 
nmfvavmp  to  ntayytXkov  ovtou,  f(cXi(o(To  orra^  VTip  wacwf  etfJMfnaf  ayo«- 
lumfovfx.r.K  which  is  in  English  thtu:—*^  That  when  (eciL 
Jesos)  chose  out  his  own  Apostles,  who  were  afterwi^rds  to 
preach  his  Gospel,  he  chose  men  who  were  wicked  above  all 
wickedness." 

And  then  Mr.  Taylor  paused  again,  and  considered  that  if  such 
men  as  these  actually  did  "  accomplish  the  reformation  of  a 
eorropt  world ;''  as  the  comment  s^ys  they  did,  they  must  have 
done  so,  much  more  by  their  precepts  than  by  their  examples. 
Bat  out,  alas !  on  this  same  pausing  and  considering.  It  is  more 
apt  to  shake  a  man's  faith  than-to  confirm  it.  Mr.  Taylor's 
consideration  led  him  on  to  inquire  in  the  next  place,— By  what 
evidence  doth  it  appear,  after  all,  that  the  corrupt  world  has  been 
so  mightily  reformed ;  when  perhaps  one  of  the  best  men  in  it 
^  eannai  express  how  much  his  feelings  have  been  hurt,^*  and 
asks  another  where  is  Us  policy  and  good  taste,  and  warns  him  of 
aerioiis  injury  incorred  to  his  own  character,  for  the  offence  of  only 
lifting  up  his  voice  for  truth,  for  honour,  for  honesty  and  justice, 
and  remonstrating  with  a  British  Senate  that  they  should  not  call 
«si  a  mall  to  blaspheme  theOod  whom  fAey  adore,  nor  piake  it  his 
interest  to  practise  an  hypocrisy,  which  his  reason  disclaims  and  his 
iMart  abhors.' 

Mr.  Taylor  has  also  paused  and  considered  the  note  by  the  same 
author  («ctl.  the  Lord  Beilby  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London),  at  the 
end  of  th^  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  finds  that  note  to  have  been 
extracted  by  Mant,  from  the  seventh  proposition  of  the  twelve 
larliich  constitute  the  Bishop's  **  Sjimmary  of  the  Evidences  of  the 
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la  oDe  sentence,  that 

1.  Twelve  poor  illiterate  fishermen 
of  Galilee  were  endowed  with  roira- 
caloQs  powers,  were  favoured  with 
divine  assistance,  and  propagated 
their  doctrine  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary saccess. 

8.  They  were  not  seconded  by  the 
Snflaence  and  authority  of  the  great 
potentates  of  the  earth. 

8.  In  three  years  oar  Saviour  and 
his  Apostles  converted  thousands  and 
teoa  of  thousands. 


Christian  Religion,  desigrned  chiefly  for  the  use  of  young  persons.'^ 
And  with  all  courtesy  Mr.  Taylor  submits,  that  the  persons  ta 
whom  "  those  inferences  are  there  drawn,**  could  appear 
aeriously  irrefragible,  must  be  very  young  persons  indeed.  For 
though  Mr.  Taylor  abjures  the  pride  of  human  intellect ;  yet  his 
intellect  is  not  quite  so  humble  as  patiently  to  submit  itself  to 
diametrical  contradictions,  and  palpable  and  apparent  falsehoods. 
Nor  can  we  think  that  the  God  of  Truth  and  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  Reason,  will  accept  it  as  a  reasonable  service  for  a  maD 
to  confound  day  and  night,  and  to  take  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
BE,  at  the  same  time.  Yet  that  must  he  do,  who  subscribes  his 
assent  to  the  commentary  of  Bishop  Porte*us,in  the  passage  referred 
to.    That  commentary  setting  forth 

In  another  sentence,  that 

1 .  These  same  poor  illiterate  fisher- 
men were  men  of  no  abilties  aii4  no 
powers  of  persuasion,  they  were  op- 
pressed and  harassed,  and  persecuted 
even  to  death,  with  the  most  unre- 
lenting cruelty. 

9.  The  final  establishment  of  Christ- 
ianity was  effected  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine  the  Great. 

S.  The  first  assembly  of  Christ** 
Disciples  after  his  removal  from  this 
world,  consisted  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty. 

Finally,  Mr.  Taylor  respectfuly  asks,  with  what  show  of 
reason  can  Bishop  Porteus'  inference  be  drawn,  that  Christianity 
must  be  from  God  himself,  "  because  of  the  inadequacy .  of  the 
human  means  by  which  it  was  supported  in  its  earliest  and 
purest  ages/*  in  the  teeth  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  and 
Clergy  in  convocation  assembled,  who  confidently  maintain  that 
the  church,  of  which  his  majesty  under  God  is  the  head,  is  formed 
upon  the  model  of  those  earliest  and  purest  ages.  And  sure  it  is 
80.  For  if  it  had  not  been  for  Bishops  and  Clergy,  H,  H.'s  feelings 
would  not  have  been  hurt  by  the  presentation  of  a  Petition  to 
Parliament  purporting  to  convey  the  wishes  of  an  Unbeliever. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  obliged  by  Mr.  Hume's  permission  to  send  by  post, 
and  anticipates  with  happiness  the  honour  of  calling  on  him  on 
Saturday.— 17»  Carey-street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Dec.  7th.  1826. 

To  the  phenomena  indicated  in  this  correspondence,  I  ascribe 
the  neglect  of  my  Petition,  till  time  and  philosophy  had  entirely 
subdued  the  impatience  of  captivity  in  which  it  originated,  and 
rendered  me  almost  indifferent  to  its  success.  To  this  I  ascribe 
that  worse  than  total  neglect,  of  making  the  late  and  ill-graced 
presentation  of  it,  the  means  of  betraying  my  reputation  to  the 
slanderous  tongues  of  Peel  and  Foster.  It  was  convenient  to  tell 
the  world  that  the  opponent  of  Christianity  was  an  Atheist,  and 
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Christians  in  all  ages  have  never  thought  the  wicked  sophism 
unworthy  of  theiF  cause.  Their  object  is  to  prevent  reason  froni 
finding  access  under  any  modifications  to  the  human  mind:  and 
well  they  knowthat  the  millions  who  halt  between  two  opinions^ 
or  hold  the  abstrnser  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith  with  no  attach* 
ment  of  affection^  &nd  with  but  equivocal  conviction,  are  only  to 
be  held  to  theif  stedfastness,  by  being  persuaded  that  there  is  no 
mediam  nor  alternative  between  Christianity  and  Atheism.  I 
know  this  trick  of  priestcraft,  as  well  as  I  know  my  own  right 
band.  Vanini  and  Brosquil  were  its  victims.  It  was  only  to 
persuade  the  multitude  that  they  were  Atheists,  and  any  cruelty 
might  then  be  practised  on  them  without  danger  of  exciting  public 
svmpathy  in  their  favour,  or  awakening  attention  and  inquiry  to 
the  just  and  powerful  arguments  they  had  to  offer.  The  notion 
of  a  God,  though  it  has  been  the  substratum  on  which  all  forms 
of  superstition  have  been  raised,  is  associated  so  intimately  with 
all  men's  habits  and  modes  of  thought  ^I  admit  vicious  habits 
^nd perverted  modes  of  thought),  that  it  could  be  hardly  eradi- 
cated with  a  degree  of  effort  less  than  that  which  would  tear  up 
mind  and  all,  and  more  than  that  which  ordinary  minds  are  con* 
stituted  to  sustain.  Not  so,  the  notion  of  a  Son  of  Qod,  that  sits 
bot  loosely,  and  by  accommodation  and  consent,  rather  than  by 
prerogative,  in  the  mind.  That  is  what  the  mind  holds,  while 
itself  holds  not  the  mind.  That,  therefore  may  be  dislodged,  and 
if  the  reasonings  of  Deists  were  but  heard,  soon,  very  soon,  would 
be.  Christian  tricksters  know  where  the  assailable  point  is,  and 
would  therefore  stop  at  no  means,  fair  or  unfair,  to  make  it  be 
believed,  that  whoever  has  professed  Deism,  must  be,  and  cannot, 
be,  other  than  an  Atheist.  I  recollect  dining  in  a  party  on  an 
faster  Sunday,  after  having  administered  the  Sacrament  and 
preached  that  day ;  when  the  presiding  lady,  the  daughter  of  a 
d^itary  of  the  Church,  challenged  me  in  a  glass  of  wine,  in 
.compliment  of  my  sermon,  which  she  said,  charmed  her  so  much, 
because  there  was  so  little  about  Jesus  Christ  in  it.  And  she 
added  (before  a  very  large  company,  who,  like  herself,  had  that 
day  received  the  Sacrament,  and,  among  whom,  besides  myself, 
there  were  two  Protestant  clergymen  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest)  '*!  like  God  very  much,  but  I  really  think  it  would  be 
better  if  there  were  no  Jesus  Christ."  You  see,  however,  the 
operation  of  aristocratical  influence.  'The  bearded  mammas  in 
the  back  ground  *' guide  in  secret  all  the  wheels  of  government, 
and  move  the  whole  machine."  The  apprehended  rod  in  pickle 
of  such  another  letter,  to  tell  him  ^'  'tis  done !  you  havB  moat 
seriously  injured  your  character:"  the  tyranny  of  the  nursery 
and  the  reasoning  of  the  slobbering-bib  was  too  much  for  all 
that  Christianity  hath  left  of  manhood  in  a  British  senator.  So 
it  was  better  to  let  Peel  and  Foster  take  their  full  range  of  crusty 
and  falsehood,  and  let  the  victim  of  fanaticism  pine  for  him. 
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unheard  and  unregarded,  than  to  encounter  the  hazard  of  hurtingr 
the  feelings  of  some  latitant  first  cousin  to  a  duke,  by  bringing  on 
so  deplorable  a  debate  as  that  which  might 

'*  With  joflt  and  generous  eloquence  expand 
Power's  rigid  heart,  and  ope  its  clenching  band  ; 
Lead  stem  Religion  to  her  darlc  domains, 
If  net  to  sever,  to  relax  the  chains.** 

But  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  aristocracy. 

Your's  truly, 

Robert  Taylor. 

PS.  I  never  fret  myself  about  ordinary  errata  on  the  part  of 
your  compositor,  knowing  that  good-natnied  readers  will  see  and 
correct  or  make  allowance  for  these ;  and  where  they  don't  much 
affect  the  sense  they  are  of  little  consequence :  such  as ''  wordar 
worth  ecclesiastical  Biography,"  for  Wordsworth's,  &e.  But 
there  Is  one,  attributable  to  the  nnrevised  speed  of  my  own  pen 
only,  in  that  particular  instance,  in  my  letter  on  the  rival  Univer* 
sities,  22,  which  I  am  really  and  seriously  sorry  for,  t.  e.  the 
word  Scotch,  used  in  all  iU  sense,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
.further  from  my  heart's  sentiment !  Attacks  on  whole  nations  or 
societies  of  people  are  always  unreasonable  and  nojust.  I  meant 
not  this !  I  would  not  have  it  brought  against  me  in  judgment  for 
my  Archbishopric  f ! 

I  am  indeed  unspeakably  comforted^  and  pat  into  sunshine 
spirits  by  seeing  proofs  in  my  last  list  of  subscribers^ of  the  steady 
fidelity  of  my  old  friends.  The  greeting  of  the  Paraclete,  and  my 
remembrance  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  from  whence  I 
took  my  degree,  are  augury  of  the  sure  though  slow  advance  of 
ourmostjust  and  ''glorious  cause.''  Tfaerewereinfidelsenowthere 
when  1  was  a  iSincere  Christian  among  them':  and  often,  very 
often,  have  my  fellow  students  ventured  to  assure  me  that  had 
Siir  Isaac  Newton  but  possessed  the  moral  courage  and  hones^ 
to  have  developed  all  that  was  involved  in  the  main  axiom  of  his 
Principia,  t.  e.  that  ^  nothing  but  mailer  can  act  upon  matter/'^ 
the  University  of  Cambridge  would  have  drivelled  no  longer. 
O,  but  for  one  other  such  a  man,  who,  to  Newton's  talents,  shall 
supply  the  virtue  that  Newton  wanted ;  who,  with  a  man's  mind,, 
shall  have  a  man's  heart,  to  make  his  mind  known.  Let  the 
cause  of  Deism  but  find  support,  and  all  the  props  and  shores  of 
Christianity  will  be  washed  from  under  it.  One  school  for  men,, 
opened  in  London,  will  shut  up  both  their  bib-and-tucker 
Universities.    I  am  not  going  to  die  till  I  have  seea  the  day. 

Oakham  Palace, 
Sixth  month  of  the  first  year  of  our  consecration. 


THE  QUAKERS. 
Tbb  readers  of ''The  Lion"  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive  that 
Mr.  Taylor  is  under  peculiarly  excited  feelings  in  disfavour  of  the 
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Quakers.  It  appears  that  he  feels  a  thorough  juitification  o(4he 
naoy  hard  sayings  which  he  uses  toward  them^  while  he  has 
Deter  sufficiently  detailed  the  particulars  of  what  has  passed 
between  himself  and  Wright,  the  Quaker  hanker  of  Bristol,  to 
enable  the  public  to  see  that  justification.  I  would  therefore 
respectfully  call  upon  him  to  fi^ve  the  detail  of  the  case  ip  **  The 
Lion/'  that  there  may  be  a  better  understanding  for  the  future, 
between  himself  and  its  readers,  on  the  subject  of  liis  Quaker 
antipathies.  R.  C. 


THE  SOLITAIRES,  A  POEM,  BY  I.  W.  IMRAY. 


PRBFACB. 

The  following  Poem  is  (to  use  a  mod^n  phrase)  founded  upon 
fact  The  fact  of  which  is,  that  within  my  knowledge,  such  aa 
adventure  has  taken  place*  The  Solitaires,  however,  did  not  fly 
into  a  measureless  desert,  but  betook  themseWes  to  a  deserted 
lodge  in  a  wood,  that  eertadnly  bore  a  very  decent  omology  to  a 
wildeness,  it  was  situate  on  a  friend's  estate,  and  had  been  the 
abode  of  a  rather  mysterious  personage,  who  left  it  under  circum- 
stances which  hi  first  gave  rise  to  many  unwarrantable  tales,  and 
at  last  canned  the  place  to  be  fled  by  the  villagers  with  the  most 
Kiupulous  dieadr    For  obvioiis  veasons  no  names  are  mentioned, 

WnniN  a  mm  wilderness. 
Where  huMa  foot  did  seldom  press. 
The  wild  lazuriatiag  feature 
Of  lone  uncultivatea  nature. 
There  livea  a  haapy  buman  pair> 
Yoong,  beaotifQl,  and  fond  as  fair. 
Their  lint  o*er  which  the  ivy  flow*d 
Had  been  an  hernut's  calm  abode. 
The  trees  their  brands  Q*er  it  twiti'd. 
And  rote  tn  foftnit  strength  behind, 
its  rustic  windows,  latticed  o*er. 
Its  tree-bound  sid^  its  wicket  door. 
Its  humble  poreh,  where  wild  flow*rs  twin*d| 
And  breath*d  the  framnce  of  their  kind ; 
The  carf^t  nature's  fimd  bad  spread 
Beneath  the  feet,  that  there  might  tread. 
The  fire-side  chair  of  oaken  wood 
Which  throngh  its  years  fiist  rooted  stood. 
While  for  a  cushion,  o!€f  its  frame 
The  ivy's  leaTes,  and  woodbine  came. 
Made  it  indeed  a  fair  reti^at 
As  any  you  perchance  mav  meet. 
Nature  waB,tnerB>  the  wUd,  the  free, 
The  BubBtance!  not  the  shade  which  we 
Pursue, — as  being  liberty. 
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Beside  Us  liearth  there  might  he  foinHf 
A  pile  of  pea^tu^f  spread  around, 
A  flock  ot  goats,  the  liermit's  store. 
Reposed  or  gamholM  o'er  the  floor, 
While  here  and  there  a  moald^rinff  trace 
Of  those  vdiose  hones  bestrewed  the  place,. 
ShewM  that  full  many  years  had  fled 
Since  from  their  masters  hand  they  fed, 
One  thing  attracted  most  the  eye. 
And  toadied  the  heart  to  sympathy. 
Above  the  mantle-piece  was  seen 
A  pictured  form,  of  noble  mien. 
The  manlr  beard  descending  flowM ; 
Upon  the  hand  and  bosom  glow*d 
The  brilliant's  semblance,  while  the  Test 
Seem*d  fit  to  wrap  a  monarch's;,brea8t. 
It  look*d  not  like  an  hermit's  face — 
But  the  expression,  and  the  place- 
Where  it  was  left,  so  lonerand  free 
Seem'd  fitted  for  the  ministry 
Of  some  proud  nature  that  had  lost 
Whate'er  it  once  had  valued  most. 
There  was  a  sorrow  in  the  eye — 
Blent  with  a  scorn  of  destiny. 
And  with  its  calm  deep  thoughtful  glow 
The  lip  curl'd  haughtily  below,  • 
Upon  the  forehead's  rising  height — 
Some  locks  of  dark*  taxd  some  of  li^ht-^ 
Mingled  ;  while  o*er  the  whole  defin'd 
Olow'd  forth  the  majesty  of  mind. 
That  face  bespoke  in  ev'nr  part, 
A  crush'd,  yet  proud,  defying  heart 
As  if, — had  pity  sought  to  cheer. 
It  would  have  gatherd  to  a  sneer. 
Or  lau^h'd  in  open  mockery. 
At  all  It  had  been,  or  might  be. 
Whatever  way  you  look'd  thereon 
The  eye  in  quiet  scorning  shone, — 
As  if  It  felt  its  doom,  yet  still 
.Was  deathless  midst  each  deadlv  ill. 
While  on  the  lip  so  sternly  curl  d. 
Sate,  proud  defiance  of  the  world. 
Yet  whose  the  lineaments  might  be 
Was  buried  in  uncertainty. 
For  other  vestige  there  was  none 
To  tell  of  life,  or  inmate  gone. 
Thus  then  I  cannot  farther  tell 
Of  what  the  Soliture  befel ; 
But  hasten  onward  to  unveil 
Their  lot,  whose  passion  forms  this  tale. 
The  reason  why  two  hearts  so  young 
So  all  congenially  strung, 
Should  seek  a  solitude  so  lone. 
Yet  sweet ;  hereafter  shall  be  shows. 
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The  little  they  had  sought  to  save 

From  all  their  former  riches  gave— » 

A  lyre  or  two,  with  many  a  lav* 

To  cheer  them  at  the  close  of  day, 

With  what  they  had  of  love's  pure  pride, 

They  chose  to  all  the  world  beside ; 

'Tis  troe,  the  long  dark  winter's  night 

Confined  them,  but  their  launp  bnnrd  bright ; 

The  peat-turf  blazed  upon  the  hearth, 

And  tales  of  former  love  and  mirth — 

With  now  and  then  a  lay  to  bless. 

And  cheer  their  hearts  to  happiness,  ^ 

BefTuil'd  them  so,  that  morning  rose 

Fun  oft  ere  they  had  sought  repose. 

And  seldom  did  they  sink  to  rest 

'Till  each  the  other's  lip  had  press'd. 

It  chanced  one  eve  when  all  was  still 

Save  the  softlv  purling  rill — 

From  which  they  drank  or  drew  at  will. 

And  breeze-stirr'd  leaves  which  shook  about, 

A  gentle  knock  wi^s  heard  without, 

They  listen'd  with  attentive  ear. 

And  paus'd  awhile,  'twixt  hope  and  fear. 

It  might  be  fancy  I  Ralph  arose, — 

Unknowing  whether  friends  or  foes — 

Thus  claim'd  his  aid,  but  when  the  door 

Was  open'd,  all  their  fears  were  o'er, 

A  hoary  pilgrim  well  arrayed, 

A  manly  low  obeisance  made. 

And  craved  permission  to  abide 

A  little  by  their  peat-fire's  side, 

A  cordial  welcome  soon  he  found. 

The  hearth  was  pil'd,  the  tale  went  round. 

The  covers  from  their  harps  were  taken. 

And  as  the  song  began  to  waken. 

Their  voices  mingled  with  the  swell 

Till  all  around  seem'd  voluble, 

Of  course  tney  sang  of  other  days. 

Of  home ;  and  home'^  remember'd  lays. 

Of  many  things  which  would  grow  cold 

In  telling,  howsoever  told. 

The  pilgrim  wept,  for  joy  or  woe 

Will  prompt  alike  the  tear  to  flow, 

And  oft  the  smile  in  sorrow's  eye 

Shows  only  that  the  heart  is  dry. 

Or  that  the  chill  of  .time  hath  frozen 

Those  softning  drops  by  nature  chosen 

To  give  the  o'er  burden'd  breast  relief, 

And  drop  by  drop  to  vent  our  grief. 

Oft-times  he  strove  to  chase  the  tear, 

Yet  vainly — it  would  still  career 

Adown  his  cheek,  and  in  his  breast. 

The  sigh  could  not  be  quite  suppressed ; 

For  tMre's  a  virtue  e'en  in  tears — 

A  hallow'd  something  that  endears. 
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Bach  drop  that  flows,  when  that  it  brings 
Back,  earlier  reiQemberiogs. 
There  is  a  bliss,  in  looking  o*er 
The  pathway  we  mast  tread  no  more* 
Howover  bbghted,  lost^  or  looe 
The  heart  wul  muse  o*er  pleasures  gone, 
Nay,  e'en  its  agonies  thos  seen 
Are  hoarded  up,  as  having  been ; 
'  Thus  found  he,  ibo'  grown  old  in  years. 
The  eye  was  fresh  in  many  tears* 
And  oft  his  hand  essay'd  m  vain 
To  chase  them,  for  they  flow'd  again ; 
Nor  was  it  till  tlie  latest  lav 
Grew  silent,  that  they  dried  away.      . 
And  wherefore  should  an  old  man  weep. 
Said  Ralph,  let  all  our  sorrows  sleep ; 
Or  if  the  past  will  still  prevail 
Let  each  tell  out  his  cheoner'd  tale* 
With  all  my  heart,  the  pUgrim  si^'d. 
Age  loves  along  the  past  to  glide. 
Yet  if  a  tear  perchance  should  flow 
0*er  present  thoughts  of  former  woe. 
Forgive  it,  it  is  weakness  all ! 
But  since  from  spring-clouds,  drops  will  (allt 
And  summer  brightness  is  not  clear 
From  vapours ;  m  the  closing  year 
Ere  winter  wr^M  us  in  its  shroud. 
Surely  a  hw  may  be  allow'd.— * 
I  was  the  only  son  of  one. 
In  early  prospects  left  alone. 
To  mourn  as  much  of  purer  worth 
As  e*er  was  shrin'd  in  frame  of  earth. 
My  mother  lived  to  give  me  breath. 
And  then  resign'd  her  own  in  death. 
They  say  she  was  of  lovely  monld. 
And  like  a  child  I  once  did  fold 
Within  mine  arms,  in  truest  love. 
The  highest  pleasure  I  could  profe. 
Who  left  me,  but  I  dare  not  tell- 
Here,  many  tears  in  silence  fell. 
Till  waking  from  his  mournful  dream. 
The  old  man  thus  pursued  his  theme : 
My  &ther  doated  much  on  me. 
Sole  relic  of  felicity, 
Watch'd  all  my  little  childish  ways. 
And  loaded  me  with  love  and  praise ; 
My  mother's  tomb  upon  A  height 
Before  our  mansion,  rose  in  sight. 
And  oft  would  he  akme  repair 
To  muse  in  silent  sorrow  there. 
Or  wind  around  its  gentle  slope 
With  me,  his  only  pride  and  bope^ 
Or  rea^aloud  the  ample  page 
Of  many  a  name-enduriiiig  sage. 
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Thos  many  happy  yean  swept  on. 

Till  I  was  left  on  earth  alone^ 

For  no  companions  had  I  then 

Save  he,  wlio  was  the  best  of  men. 

My  father,  bow'd  beneath  the  load 

Of  anj^oisfa,  sought  his  last  abode. 

The  fost'rtng  parent  of  my  youth. 

The  teacher  or  my  bosom's  truth. 

The  gentle  hand  that  led  me  en-^ 

In  short,  mj  all  of  life  was  gone, 

I  tkw  htffl  sicken,  faint  and  die, 

MarkM  the  last  throe  of  agony. 

And  o'er  him  bent,  to  wipe  the  slow 

And  clammy  death-drops  Ifomhis  brow ; 

I  saw  him  in  his  silent  sleep 

So  all  immoTable  and  deep, 

Watch'd  the  chill  changes  as  they  came 

Upon  his  lov'd  and  lifeless  frame* 

And  when  they  laid  him  in  i3b%  gronnd. 

Heard  o*er  his  head  the  cold  earth  sound  ( 

But  still  the  anguish  of  my  breast 

Was  not  by  outward  sign  confess'd. 

It  was  not  of  that  fickle  sonow* 

That  weeps  to-day,  and  smiles  to-morrow. 

But  a  long  lasting  inward  grief. 

That  knowa  not,  seeks  not  quick  lelief. 

Of  all  his  wealth  I  now  was  heir, 

Enough  to  chase  ull  meaner  caie,    * 

My  house  I  ever  made  the  stay 

of  wanderers  upon  thdr  way. 

And  they  in  turn  have  kindnr  show'd 

A  thousand  ways,  their  gratitude  f 

But  mine  was  still  a  lonely  lot, 

Midst  loads  of  wealth  I  wanted  not, 

Ipined  for  sometlung  far  abore 

Those  hoards,  in  short,  'I  stgh*d  for*— love  $ 

In  quest  of  this,  I  seardiTd  among 

The  youthful,  for  I  yet  was  young. 

And  found  at  last,  as  £ur  a  creature 

In  mind,  heart,  form,  complexion,  feature, 

As  e*er  completed  human  nature ! 

I  need  not  toll  how  great  or  small 

Such  pleasure  is,  you  know  it  all, 

A  few  months  pass'd  when  in  my  arms, 

A  cherub  in&nt's  smilinr  charms 

Paid  back  whatever  I  had  felt 

And  made  my  heart  acain  to  melt, 

I  nto  that  warm  luxuriance 

Of  pleasure's  bright  unfearing  trance. 

From  which  some  wake  not  nil  they  die, 

And  others  but  too  soon — to  sigh. 

They  build  nqt  sure,  who  build  on  fleshi 

My  hopes  were  quickly  sunk  afresh. 

Just  when  my  prospects  wore  the  bloom 

The  healthful  cast  of  joys  to  come, 
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The  partner  of  my  breast  and  powV 
Fell  like  a  rosebud  in  its  bow'r, 
Blown  dowm  by  some  unrentle  storm ; 
So  perish'd  earth's  most  lovely  form. 
£*en  while  the  infant  at  her  breast 
Was  smiling  through  its  dream  of  rest, 
There  was  no  struggle,  voice,  or  sound. 
No  farewell  I— but  i  will  not  wound 
Your  feelings  further,  in  my  arms 
1  still'd  the  startled  babe*s  alarms. 
And  in  my  phrensv  laid  her — where — 
1  know  not,  then  flew  back  to  her — 
(The  beautiful,  the  newly  dead ; 
I  gently  raised  her  lifeless  head. 
And  thought  she  had  but  sunk  to  sleep, 
Alas !  the  slumber  was  too  deep, 
I  threw  me  by  her  breathless  frame, 
Caird  her  by  love's  most  gentle  name. 
Used  ev'ry  effort,  shriek 'd  with  pain. 
But  never  answer'd  she  again ; 
Oh,  madness !  it  was  something  more 
Than  agony,— I  sunk  before 
Her  lifeless  form,  then  drew  it  near  me, 
And  wildly  vow'd  that  nought  should  tear  me 
From  her,  my  lorn  heart's  cniefest  hold. 
And  when  I  found  her  growing  cold, 
Press'd  her  dear  bosom  to  my  own. 
To  warntafresh !    I  raved — not  one 
Approach'd  me  in  this  last  distress 
Of  norrible  dark  wretchedness. 
Some  voices  faintly  met  my  ear, 
I  thought  them'  her's,  and  swoon'd  with  fear — 
For  even  in  my  trance,  the  same 
She  seem'd  to  call,  yet  no  one  came. 
At  length,  when  I  again  awoke, 
f       My  arms  were  bound,  the  bands  I  broke. 
Some  forms  around  me  vainly  strove 
To  hold  me  down,  I  wildly  drove   . 
Their  strongest  in  my  rage  away. 
Yet  saw  them  not,  and  never  may. 
I  seemed  to  have  no  form,  but  sought 
My  object  with  the  speed  of  thought. 
And  rather  seemed  to  fly  than  tread, 
Until  I  gazed  upon  the  dead. . 
I  recollect,  as  thro'  a  dream. 
How  beautiful  she  then  did  seem ; 
In  vain  they  talk'd  of  parted  breath. 
She  look'd  too  pure,  too  bright  for  death  ! 
E'en  when  they  said  in  accents  mild. 
She  hears  not  now — ^methought  she  smil'd, 
And  sweetly  ask'd  me  for  her  child ! 
I  know  not,  from  that  moment,  how 
Or  what  they  did,  my  burning  brow 
Quiver'd  with  agony,  till  rest 
StilPd  down  the  tumult  of  my  breast. 
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I  woke,  and  for  a  little  while 

Was  beard  to  speak,  was  seen  to  smile— 

'Twas  madness !  but  my  watchers  grew 

Less  careful,  and  at  times  withdrew ; 

But  soon  the  phrtnzy  seiz*d  mjr  brain. 

They  were  not  there,  and  I  again 

Sought  out  the  corpse,  all  this  they  tell, 

For  nothing  I  remember  well ; 

They  say  it  was  a  fearful  sight 

To  see  me  on  that  awful  night 

CrouchM  like  the  night-mare  of  a  dream. 

And  looking  what  to  them  did  seem 

A  demon!  gibbering  on  the  breast 

Of  her — but  ye  must  guess  the  rest, 

Twas  horrid  all  that  then  befell, 

And  almost  maddens  me  to  tell. — 

He  ceased  awhile,  as  if  to  quell 

The  mem*ry  of  that  dreadful  spell. 

Then  smoothing  back  his  thin  hairs  hoary. 

He  thus  resumM  his  broken  story. — 

She  lies  my  father's  corse  beside. 

But  not  forgotten,  years  have  hied 

Away,  since  we  were  forced  to  serer. 

Yet  still  her  name  is  dear  as  ever. 

And  when  I  lay  me  down  to  reist 

My  heart  shall  moulder  on  her  breast. 

But  to  return — the  child's  caress 

Would  often  sooth  my  loneliness, 

And  as  she  grew,  each  grace  and  look 

The  likeness  of  her  motner  took  ; 

I  need  not  say  how  much  I  doated. 

Upon  her  ways,  and  fondly  quoted, 

Whate'er  maternal  tenderness 

Had  s^ken,  or  my  heart  could  guess, 

To  make  her  happy,  and  to  bind 

The  loye  of  virtue  on  her  mind, 

To  hear  her  prattle  of  the  past — 

For  even  she  had  leam*d  to  cast 

Her  thoughts  on  things  which  1  had  told ; 

To  see  her  shape  assume  the  mould 

Of  elegance,  untouch'd  by  art. 

Her  mother's  lovely  counterpart. 

To  watch  all  this,  was  sweet  to  me, 

And  balanced  former  agony. 

So  time  pass'd  on,  I  was  as  blest 

As  broken  hearts  are  left  to  rest. 

And  vainly  thought  that  fate  had  left 

Me  her,  however  else  bereft 

I  hoped  at  least  her  smiles  would  pave 

A  gentler  pathway  to  the  grave. 

And  that  her  hands  at  last  would  close 

My  sightless  eyes  in  their  repose. 

There  lived  not  far  from  where  we  dwelt 

A  man,  who  like  myself  had  felt 
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The  loM  of  almost  ev'ry  tie 
Whoie  pretence  gUda^  humanity. 
Two  floos  alone  snrTir'd  of  all 
Whom  he  had  moarnM  for  in  tlieir  fall ; 
The  yoUBgeit  was  a  goodly  youth. 
Whose  rery  ghmee  seem'd  fraaght  with  truth, 
Hb  haiidsoiiie  features,  form,  and  mind 
By  worth  and  beauty  were  oombin'd. 
With  him  my  child  would  often  stray 
To  where  her  lifeless  mother-lay. 
Or  o*er  the  hill  together  rove. 
To  tell  their  tales  of  youth  and  love ; 
I  mark'd  their  passion  with  a  sigh 
Yet  scarcely  knew  the  reason  why. 
The  elder  brother  too  had  tried 
To  make  my  only  one  his  bridot 
But  havinff  feHM,  a  deep  lodged  hate 
Rendered  the  viUain  desperate. 
And  oft  he  sought  amid  the  strife 
To  rob  the  youngest  e*en  of  life. 
About  this  time  the  fether  fell 
A  prey  to  that  no  art  can  quell. 
The  jouDgesi  brother  strove  in  vain 
To  live  in  peaoefolness,  or  gain 
The  heart,  condemn*d  by  pride  and  lust 
*  To  ev'rf  passion's  wayward  gust^ 
And  fearing  to  become  a  prey    . 
He  lured  my  only  one  away. 
Yet  I  forgive  him  from  my  heart. 
He  acted  out  a  youthful  part. 
And  nothing  now  prevents  their  free 
Enjoyment  of  felicity. 
The  wretch,  who  studied  but  his  lust. 
Has  cool'd  his  passions  m  the  dust. 
And  I  have  wodth  enough  to  spare. 
To  lift  them  from  all  lomr  care. 
The  old  man  stole  a  glance  around. 
Let  fell  his  httgecloMC-to  the  ground. 
Put  by  his  hat  and  staff  with  care, 
Pluck*d  off  a  beard  of  felso  dark  hair, 
Then  drawing  near  the  youthful  pair. 
Cried,  Thank  the  pow'rs,  my  travels  past-^ 
He  smil'd^l've  found  ye  out  at  lut. 
Then  come  my  childien,  let  us  be 
United  in  one  family. 
For  ye  are  mine,  and  shall  be  ever 
Till  death  all  mortal  ties  shall  sever. 
He  ended,  and  with  oonsdous  pride, 
Join'd  their  young  hands,  with  looks  that  tried 
To  do  without  the  felling  tear. 
But  after  all,  U  would  appear. 
They  wept  together  for  a  while. 
Till  sorrow  gave  way  to  the  smile. 
And  soon  as  daylight  lit  the  wild. 
Away  they  went,  right  reconcil'd, 
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With  many  looks^  and  farBwells^ken, 
Era  they  their  Imt  had  yet  fonakeD« 
But  go  they  did-r-ooe  last  tarvey 
Was  giren,  and  they  stole  away, 
when  they  had  reaeh*d  the  distant  road 
That  led  them  to  their  new  abode. 
Said  Ralph— It  is  my  torn  to  teU» 
My  story,  be  it  ill  or  well : 
^d  Rabhy  yon  recollect  the  hoar 
Which  robb'd  me  of  a  parent's  pow'r. 
How  I  was  drivem  from  my  home, 
An  ontcaet  wand'rer  to  roam, 
Bot  this  was  nought,  I  coald  have  torn 
Myself  from  all,  ror  which  men  moarn, — 
Of  glitt'ring  oatward  show,  and  pride, 
I  could  have  lived,  I  conld  haw  died 
^part  from  these,  hot  there  was  one 
Whom  thus  I  could  not  leave  alone-~ 
It  was  thine  Emily,  thy  child- 
Forgive  me^  for  my  thonghu  ran  wild  ; 
I  knew  my  brother  would  have  given 
All  that  he  had  'twist  earth  and  heav'n. 
But  to  have  hnred  her  to  his  anus 
In  all  her  lovelhiess  Aifd  charmsi 
And  tho*  I  knew  you  yeatemight, 
The  moment  that.vou  met  my  sight. 
Think  not  it  wat  ingratitude 
That  kept  me  in  that  distant  mood. 
But  till  I  leam'd  that  he  was  dead 
The  very  thought  of  him  was--dread. 
No  heart,.no  tenderness  bad  he. 
No  throb  save  sensuality ; 
The  sofkest  song,  tiie  proudest  strain 
Were  toft  on  hmi,  and  heard  with  pain. 
You  know  my  ^er*s  riches  were 
Hb  lawful  cUim,  and  right  as  heir. 
But  still  there  came  a  part  to  me 
Sufficient  with  frugality 
My  utmost  wants  to  sa&ate» 
And  they  were  never  very  great. 
But  whither  could  I  wend  my  wayi 
Or  howin  safety  could  I  stay  ? 
My  stay  had  mademfiratriciocL 
A  crime  in  which  we  both  had  died ; 
'Tis  true  that  you  had  often  smil'd 
Upon  the  tove  I  bore  your  child, 
jBut  then  a^  tear  would  also  steal. 
And  what  I  iw%ditd  most  reveal, 
I  struggled  long,  but  nature  drove 
AU  thouffhts  away,  save  those  of  love. 
Nor  shall  I  readily  forret 
Our  ieelittffs,  when  we  latest  met 
On  the  hilrs  side— to  part — oh  no,  1 

She  would  not  hear  of  it,  the  blow  y 

Had  surely  been  her  overthrow :  J 
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No,  Ralph,  she  said,  whate'er  may  be 
I  may  not,  cannot  part  with  Hiee, 
Nor  coald  I  thus,  a  heart  resign 
Whose  fondest  feelings  still  were  mine ; 
But  when  we  spoke  of  you,  a  tear 
*  Was  all  her  bursting  breast  could  bear. 
All  things  were  settled,  e'en  the  spot 
That  was  to  be  our  future  lot. 
For  long  ere  this  my  steps  had  found 
Our  hermitage's  lonelv  bound, 
A  trusty  serirant  lent  his  aid. 
And  what  we  wish'd  removed,  conveyed. 
The  appointed  morning  came,  I  crept 
Close  to  the  bed  on  which  she  slept. 
And  whisper'd  softly  in  her  ear 
One  sound,  I  said  no  more  through  fear. 
She  waken'd  ready  dress'd  for  flight  . 
And  lovely  as  the  breaking  light. 
Stole  gently  on  your  deep  repose. 
And — ^tis  no  matter,  (I  must  close 
The  varied  tale,)  we  wept  and  shed 
Our  youthful  blessings  on  your  head, 
And  havinjg  done  so,  stole  away. 
For  even  then  the  breaking  day, 
Had  parted  the  thick  clouds  of  night 
And  urged  us  onward  in  our  flight ; 
The  servant. with  us  took  the  road 
Till  nearing  to  our  new  abode, 
I  knew  the  track  to  where  it  stood 
And  plung'd  within  the  solitude. 
With  many  rows  no  more  to  part — 
While  life  remained  in  either  heart. 
He  ended. — I've  no  more  to  tell 
Save  that  they^air  lived  long,  and  weH, 
Throld  man  gladly  saw  his  race 
Uprisings  in  their  native  place. 
And  more  than  once  thev  roamed- to  bless 
The  hut,  within  the  wildemes». 
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NOTTINGHAM. 

1  PLANNKO  my  motions  with  a  desire  to  reach  Nottingham  on 
the  Sunday ^morniog  of  the  Srd  instant,  and  to  collect  as  large  a 
body  of  friends  or  foes  ^i  possible,  to  meet  me  in  some  convenient 
place  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  but  I  did  not  reach  Nottingham 
aotil  seven  in  the  evening, and  then  1  could  not  find  the  key  to  my 
iotroducton  to  the  friends  of  the  town ;  so,  after  making  some  ob- 
servatioiis  on  the  well  dressed  and  generally  good  appearance  of 
the  working  classes  of  this  town,  I  returned  to  the  Black's  Head 
Inn,  and  w^t  early  to  bed. 

Early  on  the  Monday  morning,  1  found  myself  in  request ;  having 
mentioned  my  name,  at  a  house  where  1  called,  the  report  of  my 
being  in  town  had  spread.  There  was  but  one  gentleman  in  Not- 
tingham, with  whom,  as  a  stranger  with  a  frightful  name,  I  had  a 
sufficiency  of  previous  acquaintance  to  tnake  a  call :  and  here  I 
stepped  into  the  moist  unpleaMant  situation,  in  which  I  had  ever 
been  placed.  I  am  exceedingly  delicate  in  the  eircumstance,  of 
intrusion  upon  families,  never  attempting  to  set  my  foot,  other  than 

00  business,  where  1  cannot  see  that  1  am  most  heartily  welcome. 

1  cautiously  acted  upon  this  disposition,  in  the  case  in  question, 
by  calling  on  the  gentleman  at  his  warehouse.  He  received  me, 
as  I  expected  he  would  receive  me,  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
ihowed  me  through  th^  various  departments  of  his  business,  being 
that  of  the  preparation  of  silk  for  the  loom,  and  finally,  before  I 
was  aware  of  the  circumstance,  was  taking  me  to  his  private 
boose.     A  storm  had  arisen  before  I  reached  the  houses    A  carter 
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had,  with  a  j>ack  of  materials  for  the  dye  house,  broken  the  glass 
of  a  lamp  in  the  passage.  A  clamour  was  raised  among  the  fe- 
males,  that  the  man  should  pay  for  the  glass,  and  1  wondered 
much,  that,  after  the  master  had  sent  for  the  glazier,  that  the 
clamour  were  not  appeased.  The  most  tartar  like  demands 
were  made  upon  the  carter^  and  I  was  not  aware,  that  the  family 
offended  was  my  friend's  family,  as  I  had  been  passing  through 
his  twisting  and  spinning  factory  and  dye 'house,  in  two  places 
widely  separated  from  the  warehouse.  The  tongues  of  no  less 
than  three  females  were  loudly  vibrating  on  the  subject  of  the 
broken  glass,  and  the  master  of  the  family,  one  of  the  most  even 
tempered  men  living,  was  bearing  the  whole  most  patiently  and 
with  a  smile.  As  we  approached  the  door,  at  which  the  ladies 
were,  or  at  which  they  had  been  moving  in  and  out,  and  where 
the  glass  had  been  broken,  a  female  voice  saluted  him  with : — 
"  Do  you  mean  to  put  in  that  pane  of  glass  V  "  Yes."  '*  If  you 
do,  I'll  break  every  pane  there,  I'll  break  eveiy  pane  of  them,  as 
fast  as  you  mend  them."  "  Then  I  must  remove  the  lamp,"  said 
the  master  most  admirably  mild.  I  readily  supposed,  that  nothing 
but  a  termagant  wife  could  thus  address  a  man,  situated  as  my 
friend  was,  and  this,  to  my  sorrow,  I  very  soon  found.  The  wife 
was  preparing  tea  in  his  library.  He  desired  me  to  follow  him, 
and,  on  entering  where  this  sweetly  tuned  lady  was,  be  said,  Mrs. 
C  ,  I  have  brought  Mr.  Carlile  to  see  you.    "  I  don't  want 

to  see  Mr.  Carlile,  and  if  you  bring  him  here,  I'll  leave  the  room, 
and  you  may  have  your  tea  to  yourselves."  I  was  for  retreating ; 
for  I  have  hardly  courage  to  face  such  a  devil,  and  such  a  hell  as 
such  a  devil  makes :  for  well  do  I  know,  that  a  termagant  wife 
is  the  greatest  and  tne  worst  devil  than  any  man  has  to  encounter, 
just  as  I  would  say,  that  a  bad  man  is  a  bad  devil  to  a  good  wo- 
man. But,  with  Solomon,  I  most  feelingly  say,  that  there  is  no 
creature  on  earth  so  offensive  as  a  termagant  woman.  In  her, 
toward  whom,  we  ought  to  look  for,  and  from  whom,  we  honour 
her,  to  expect,  ail  the  sweet  affections  of  human  nature,  when  we 
find  the  fury,  the  disappointment  is  the  greater,  and  the  law 
should  give  a  man  every  facility  to  divorcement  from  such  a  wo- 
man. To  tie  such  a  woman  to  a  mild  and  well  disposed  man  is 
to  disturb  the  social  order  and  to  justify  a  perpetual  breach  of  the 
peace.  I  would  give  the  woman,  in  a  contracted  case,  the  same 
facility  of  divorce^  but  it  is  an  admirable  sight,' to  see  an  amiable 
woman  subduing,  by  her  soothing  kindness,  the  ferocity  of  a  hus- 
band, and  calming  the  tiger  down  to  the  character  of  the  lamb. 
This  is  a  heavenly  sight.  Woman  is  then  employed  in  her  high- 
est, best,  and  gfeatest  character.  Animal  life  is  nothing  better 
than  a  state  of  warfare,  and  reason  is,  where  we  Soften  the  honors 
of  the  war  and  act  generously  toward  the  conflicting  elements. 
The  whole  is  a  state  of  prey,  against  which  each  animal  has  to 
defend  itself  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  with  the  knowledge  of  - 
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beingf  swallowed  up  at  last ;  but  still,  since,  in  the  abatement  of 
paiD,  we  have  a  sense  of  pleasure,  it  becomes  an  animal  duty  to 
seek  the  diminution  of  animal  pain  ;  and,  if  I  cannot  hereafter 
save  myself,  and  no  other  being-  can  save  me^  I  pray  Godlo  save 
me  from  the  fury  of  every  termagant  woman. 

On  proposing  to  retire  from  so  disagreeable  a  situation,  the 
hoshand  was  positive  and  would  not  allow  me  to  do  it.  He  said 
Mr.  Garlile,  this  is  my  house,  I  am  master  here,  and  I  beg  you 
to  come  forward  and  take  a  seat.  Though  'I  felt  sorry  at  having 
,  increased  a  family  dispute,  I  felt  also,  that  there  was  a  proper 
respect  due  to  such  a  husband  of  such  a  wife,  and  I  entered  and 
took  a  seat  Having  done  this,  1  was  still  very  anxious  to  leave 
as  quickly  as  possible ;  for  1  am  not  a  man  of  war  domestically ; 
bat  the  good  lady,  she  may  be  a  good  lady,  notwithstanding  this 
little  specimen  of  her  termagancy,  left  the  room  as  I  entered,  mut- 
tered loudly  in  another  room : — "  Mr..  Carlile,  who  is  Mr.  Carlile, . 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  what  is  he,  but  a  corrupter  of  the  morals 
of  youth?"  Observations  pf  this  kind  were  continued,  until  1 
lost  the  sweet  voice  of  the  lady,  and  was  told  that  she  had  gone 
off  to  her  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham.  I  had  se« 
veral  times  seen  the  gentleman  in  London,  had  known  him  as  a 
reader  of  my  publications,  and  as  a  contributor  to  my  Nottingham 
subscriptions.  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  this  woman  is  natu* 
rally  a  scold  ;  but  the  little  religion  she  has,  instead  of  subduing 
that  bad  passion,  serves  only  to  increase  it.  The  gentleman  did 
not  leave  me  through  the  evening,  but  showed  me  all  the  kind- 
ness that  I  had  expected  from  his  very  excellent  character.  I 
did  not  call  on  him  again,  until  I  was  about  to  leave  Nottingham, 
and  then  I  found,  that  he  had  left  the  town  on  business. 

I  print  this  little  exposure  of  an  unpleasant  encounter,  with  a 
hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to  ladies  of  this  kind,  and  teach  them 
somewhat  how  to  control  their  virulence.  Our  readings,  as  to 
the  manners  of  nations,  leads  us  to  the  inference,  that  it  is  among 
Christians  only,  where  insult  supersedes  the  rights  of  hospitality. 
The  more  generous  Mahometan  would  not  treat  a  real  enemy  in 
the  way  in  which  this  Nottingham  lady  treated  me,  and  she 
of^ht  to  have  known  her  husband  well  enough  to  know,  that  he 
would  not  countenance  a  corrupter  of  the  morals  of  youth.  For 
the  credit  of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  I  can  say,  that  this  is  the 
only  instance  of  bad  treatment  that  I  have  received  in  it,  and  that 
many  other  ladies  have  fully  atoned  for  this  exception. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  I  attended  the  political  reading 
room  at  the  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Head.  As  large  a  company  as 
the  room  woqld  hold  was  present.  That  sign  evident  of  social 
defects,  a  chairman,  was  appointed,  and  though  I  had  to  contend 
with  some  "  gentlemen  of  the  opposition/'  that  is,  gentlemen  who 
love  opposition  without  reference  to  right  or  wrong,  the  evening 
went  off  well,  as  the  phrase  is  in  other  performances.    I  had  been 
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inrormed,  that  the  majority  of  the  company,  which  frequented  the 
room,  was  not  favourable  to  my  line  of  politics.  I  told  the  com- 
pany what  I  had  heard,  and  invited  questions  or  discussions,  by 
which  1  might  explain  myself.  The  imputation  of  non-agree* 
ment  with  me,  was  disclaimed,  with  very  few  exceptions.  One 
man  rose  to  ask  me,  why  I  had  not  made  my  school  in  London  a 
free  school,  and  taught  all  comers  for  nothing  ?  To  which  Ifcoald 
only  say,  that  whatever  might  be  my  disposition  in  the  affair  of 
public  teaching,  I  found  nothing  else  cost  free,  to  correspond  with 
his  expectations,  and  also,  that  I  wanted  to  choose  my  scholars, 
and  not  be  annoyed  by  that  sort  of  freedom  which  enables  the  bad 
man  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  company  of  the  good  one,  which 
is  the  character  of  ale-house  or  publiehouse  freedom.  But  so 
anxious  was  I  to  teach  all  g-ood  Christians,  that  I  charged  them  not, 
when  they  would  avow  themselves,  for  admission.  My  catechi^t 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  my  e:!^lanation,  which  did  not 
require  any  great  sagacity  for  its  anticipation ;  for  public  teaching,, 
like  all  other  labour,  deserves  its  wages  ;  and  that  man  deserves 
not  to  be  called  poor,  and  to  be  thought  an  object  of  charitable 
consideration,  who  has  the  disposition  to  find  either  time  or  money 
for  an  alehouse.  However,  I  am  always  pleased  to  answer 
captious  catechists  of  this  kind,  as  I  alway  hold  a  reason,  ready  to 
be  given,  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me. 

Another  of  my  opponents  was  Grosvenor  Henson,  a  man  who 
was  among  those  arrested  in  ISll,  unaer  the  suspicion  of  beings 
suspected  of  being  a  very  proper  person  about  whom  a  tale 
might  be  raised  to  alarm  the  political  old  ladies  of  the  country, 
and  to  justify  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Henson 
was  confined  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison^  in  London.  He  is  an 
oddity,  possessing  a  strong  mind,  and  talent  enough  to  make  a 
good  agitator  for  0*Connell  and  his  Irish  Catholics,  as  he  has  been 
for  some  years  the  agitator  of  the  various  topics  of  refprm,  and  the 
various  topics  of  trade  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  was  he  who 
wrote  the  letter  in  the  NotttTigham  Review,  which  was,  as  a  won- 
der, copied  into  Mr.  Cohheii's  Register ,  condemning  the  mode  by 
which  he,  Mr.  C.  proposed  to  pay  his  labourers,  in  an  animal  and 
a  vegetable  instead  of  a  metallic  currency,  thus  showing,  that 
this  man  of  metal, as  to  currency, would  sacrifice  the  metallic  to  the 
vegetable  currency,  when  his  own  interest  is  to  be  consulted. 

Grosvenor  Henson  is  one  of  those  men,  who  has  been  deeply 
connected  with  all  the  pohtical  mysteries  of  his  neighbourhood, 
from  the  dangerous  days  of  Luddism  to  the  present  more  harm- 
less pursuits  of  trade  combinations,  strikes  for  increase  of  wag-es, 
&c.;  and  I  am  pleased  to  find,  that  all  disposition  to  destroy  ma- 
chinery is  extinct  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  that  a  rivalry  exista 
as  to  who  shall  so  far  improve  it  as  to  have  the  best  machine.  I 
introduce  this  part  of  the  subject ;  because,  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  spies.    Almost  all  public  men  have  been  called 
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^yonment  spies.    I  have  heard  the  imputation  successively 
thrown  upon  every  active  public  man  in  the  country,  not  except* 
log  myself,  and  I  think  it  a  point  of  some  little  importance  to 
set  the  matter  at  rest,  and  to  show,  that,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  state  of  the  espionage  of  the  country,  nothing  of  the 
kind  should  be  allowed  to  exist  for  the  future.    That  spies  have 
been  employed  by  \he  government  in  London,  and  by  the  magis- 
trates in  some  of  the  most  populous  districts  of 'the  country,  is  a 
piece  of  history  not  to  be  questioned  ;  but  from  the  extent  of  the 
political  knowledge  which  I  have  acquired,  I  do  most  unhesi* 
tatingly  say,  taking  the  situation  of  my  political  adversaries  into 
fair  consideration,  that  they  were  most  wisely  employed.    Though 
the  spies  themselves  did  some  mischief,  they  frustrated  more. 
The  fault  of  the  espionage  was  in  the  character  of  the  people,  or 
of  that  few,  whose  heads  were  incessantly  planning  some  wild 
schemes  of  disturbance  and  partial  insurrection.    We  want  not 
sttch  wild  schemes  for  any  purpose  of  useful  and  necessary  re- 
form :  and  the  history  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  present  human  character,  shows,  that  no  useful  change  has 
ey&  been,  and  none  can  be  brought  about,  upon  the  principle  of 
plot  and  secrets,  in  which  many  persons  are  concerned.    Your 
plotter  is  a  mischievous  man.    Your  schemer  is  a  mere  man  of 
words,  and  unstable  in  all  his  actions.    Your  projector  of  plans 
for  government,  for  insurrection,  for  societies,  or  for  what  not,  is 
a  man  verging  on  insanity,  and,  while  laying  down  plans  fbr  the 
actions  of  others,  has  no  moral  plan  of  action  for  himself^    I 
would  hear ;  but  I  would  not  encourage  such  men.    I  stake  the 
credit  of  my  observations  on  mankind,  and  all  the  merit  which  I 
may  assume  as  to  correct  observation,  on  the  correctness  of  my 
description  of  the  political  projector^  schemer,  or  secret  plotter. 
The  same  disposition  turned  to  mechanics,  or  to  any  other  re- 
search in  art  or  science,  may  develope  something  new  and  useful ; 
hot  when  working  upon  social  arrangements,  however  benevolent, 
it  fails  and  produces  nought  but  mischief.    I  have  seen  this  de- 
fect in  all  the  efforts  of  the  sect  of  co-operatives:  and  I  have  set 
it  down  in  my  mind  as  a  principle  to  be  avoided.    I  condemn  the 
espionage  ;  but  I  condemn  it  in  the  necessity  which  existed  for 
it,  and  1  flatter  myself,  that  so  great  has  been  the  political  im- 
provement of  the  people,  or  their  improvement  in  political  know- 
ledge, that,  like  the  case  of  ceasing  to  destroy  machinery,  they 
will  never  again  give  occasion  for  the  employment  of  spies  and 
secret  agitators,  but  work  out  their  freedom  by  openness  of  de- 
mand in  the  statement  of  principles  that  are  not  to  be  gainsayed. 
1  baye  been  the  boldest  man  connected  with  the  press  in  this 
eoontry,  sind  though  they  might  have  been  about  me,  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  1  had  nothing  to  fear  or  to  conceal  from  spies.    I 
have  had  no  secrets.    To  spy  on  me,  it  was  enough  to  read  my 
books;  aad  I  prove  the  point  which  I  have  assumed  with  r^ispect 
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to  other  politicians^  by  saying  and  showing,  what  every  one  most 
see,  that,  in  the  struggle  for  reform,  during  the  last  twelve  yean, 
I  stand  the  only  successful  man.  All  other  projects  have  fiidled, 
on  the  ground  that  something  was  meant  which  was  not  pub- 
licly stated,  while  I  have  accomplished  my  purpose  of  a  free 
press,  by  publicly  stating  all  that  I  did  mean.  I  therefore  offer 
my  example  and  my  experience  to  prove,  that  spies  need  not  be 
feared,  when  men  understand  what  political  principles  they  are 
advocating,  what  will  accomplish  their  ends,  and  when  they 
work  openly  and  honestly  to  those  ends. 

Grosvenor  Henson,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  haa  acted 
upon  one  side  of  the  principle  which  I  have  laid  down,  while  I 
have  been  acting  upon  the  other.  In  creating  the  necessity  of 
spies,  he  has  always  been  acting  under  their  influence,  and,  as 
he  thinks  and  says,  cunningly  outwitting  them  ;  but  what  h^  he 
witted  into  himself  by  his  cunning  ?  Where  has  he  ever  been 
politically  useful  ?  He  is  shrewd  enough  to  suspect  me  as  a  spy, 
and  he  has  been  also  shrewd  enough  to  bring  the  imputation 
upon  himself.  I  am  no  mare  of  a  spy,  than  in  the  moral  sense ; 
I  spy  into  the  actions  and  characters  of  all  who  may  be  about  me ; 
but  I  spy  not  to  mislead  them.  1  spy  to  tell  them  what  I  think 
of  them :  and  I  spy  not  for  any  other  purpose  than  my  own.  I 
am  only  hired  by  those  who  will  spy  upon  me  by  spying  into  my 
books.  In  short,  I  spy  to  be  useful  to  those  on  whom  I  am  en- 
gaged to  spy :  and  I  hope  that  my  spying  may  be  useful  to 
Grosvenor  Henson :  if  not  to  him,  to  those  over  whom  he  spies 
and  w^hom  he  influences.  Let  them  be  honest,  be  open,  and  fear 
not  spies.  Let  them  examine,  consider,  and  judge  for  them- 
selves^ as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong,  and  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  neither  to  take  my  advice  nor  any  other  man's  advice  upon 
any  subject. 

The  oppositeness  of  character  in  Grosvenor  Henson  and  my- 
self, has  led  to  an  oppositeness  in  action.  I  learn  that  he  bss 
been  the  constant  discourager  of  my  efforts,  and  would  have 
excluded,  if  he  had  influence  enough,  my  publications  from  the 
politics  of  Nottingham ;  but  he  must  now  see,  that  be  baa  failed 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  he  will  do  well  to  consider,  whe- 
ther he  cannot  do  more  good  by  encouraging  than  by  discourag- 
ing those  publications.  Intensely  intent  upon  his  own  purposes, 
I  can  perceive,  that  he  has  never  fairly  examined  mine :  and  if 
ever  he  do  examine  them,  he  will  rub  out  his  wild  projection 
about  restoring  primitive  Christianity,  the  primitiveness  of  which 
is  but  another  synonyme  for  human  insanity. 

I  am  much  more  desirous  of  oonciliatingfand  of  bringing  toge- 
ther^ than  of  widening  the  mental  breach  among  jMrties,  but 
there  are  some  men,  who  are  not  to  be  softened  by  soft  measures, 
some  who  cannot  see  their  own  errors,  until  they  be  glaringly 
exhibited  to  the  gaze  and  comment  of  their  neighbours:  such  a 
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man  1  have  jadged  Grosvenor  HcDson  to  be,  and  as  I  perceive 
his  inflQence  among  a  portion  of  the  working  classes,  1  desire  to 
make  him  my  useful  friend,  and  offer  this  as  my  apology  for  any 
thing  here  said  that  may  prove  to  him  unpleasant,  if  he  had 
never  done  anything  more  ;^an  write  his  v6ry  useful  Letter  to 
Mr.  Cobbett,  I  should  feel  that  I  owe  him  some  gratitude  for 
this  some  good :  and  in  this  acknowledgment,  1  hope  he  will 
give  me  credit  lor  respecting  him  as  far  as  he  might  have  done 
good  which  I  have  not  seen.  The  age  of  tyranny  is  gone  ;  let 
OS  unite  to  prevent  its  return ;  but  let  us  also  know  something 
of  good  principles  on  which  we  can  unite,  for  without  them 
there  can  be  no  political  union. 

(  To  be  eontinuedy^ 


To  the  Editor  of  «  The  Lion." 

Sir,— The  Reverend  Georre  Marsden,  Wesleyan  Miuister,  having 
foroished  the  magazine  of  bis  sect,  for  the  month  of  Jane,  with  an 
article  entitled  **  Conversion  of  an  Infidel.**  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
expne  the  many  falsehoods  with  which  it  abounds.  One  would  be 
led  to  suppose,  from  the  title,  that  such  an  event  had  really  taken 
place ;  or  that  the  reverend  gentleman,  had  been  grossly  imposed  on :  but 
when  it  Is  known  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  also,  that  as  much  of 
imposture  as  was  identified  with  the  event,  on  which  his  statement  is 
foonded,  was'  fully  developed  to  him,  previous  to  his  illuminating  the 
public  press  with  his  sag^  production,  he  must  be  content  to  have  his 
veracity  placed  in  the  most  doubtful  v ie w  possible.  However  tlie  character 
of  the  reverend  gentleman,  or  that  of  his  sect  may  suffer  by  this  exposure, 
I  am  not  to  blame  for  it.  The  responsibility  rests  at  the  door  of  the 
inconsiderate  zealot  himself.  Had  he  not  attempted  to  deceive  the  public 
by  the  imposture  of  a  false  statement,  however  notorious  the  subject  might 
have  been  in  Bolton,  I  should  not  have  troubled  the  public  press  on  the 
subject ;  but  now  when  it  is  trumpeted  forth  to  the  whole  world,  as  a  sort 
of  miracle,  in  these  latter  days  ot  grace,  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty 
on  my  part  ta  disabuse  the  puolic  mind. 

The  statement  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  conversiou  had  taken 
place  in  the  person  of  the  late  John  Cameron.  The  real  fact  of  the  case  is, 
that  Cameron  never  abandoned  what  is  termed  infidelity.  He  certainly 
made  a  pretence  of  doing  so ;  but  he  was  driven  to  it  from  necessity.  The 
man  in  consequence  of  extreme  poverty,  had  no  alternative  between  this 
and  death  by  starvation.  His  acquaintances,  being  in  indigent  circum* 
stances  could  not  maintain  him  ;  and  under  the  boasted  poor  laws  system 
of  England,  because  he  was  a  Scotchman,  was  not  entitled  to  any  relief. 
No  bread  could  be  obtained,  except  from  those  whose  constant  boast  is, 
that  they  are  ready  to  die  for  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  who  practice  charity, 
but  make  it  a  tine  qua  non,  that  it  shall  be  exercised  only  in  favour  of 
those,  who  profess  the  same  opinions,  and  pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct 
IS  themselves  ;  so  that  Cameron  was  necessitated  to  chime  in  with  the 
popular  errors  of  the  day.  But  in  so  doing  he  never  disavowed  Materialism. 
It  was  well  known,  to  all  who  were  acqcudhted  with  him,  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  work  of  deception ;  but  all  the  drcnmstances  of .tfie  case 
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taken  into  the  account,  together  with  their  inability  to  place  him  ina  titoa- 
tion,  which  would  render  such  a  course  unnecessary,  it  waa  considered  be 
was  acting  a  justifiable  part.  The  plan  answered  so  well,  that  Cameron 
said  it  exceeded  his  utmost  expectations.  After  Cameron's  death,  tKese 
particulars  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Marsden,  yet  in  the  teeth  of  this 
evidence,  he  impudently  sends  a  false  statement  to  the  world.  If  his 
Christianity  will  bear  out  in  such  a  deliberate  assertion  of  falsehood,  par- 
ticularly when  there  is  no  moral  necessity  for  it,  the  sooner  it  is  expur- 
gated from  the  world,  the  better  for  man. 

In  addition  to  the  great  falsehood  contained  in  the  title,  the  statement 
abounds  with  sereral  others,  the  obvious  intention  of  which  are  to  make 
this  pretended  conversion  of  Cameron's  more  important  than  under  any 
ciiCf'nmstances  it  really  is.  It  is  stated  *'  he  was  at  the  head  of  iIms 
infidels  in  Bolton."  This  is  not  true ;  simply  because  Infidels,  as  they  are 
ten^d,  have  no  head.  The  reverend  gentleman  is  so  wrapped  up  in  the 
blessings  of  supremacy,  that  he  fancies  it  an  indispensible  requisite  in  the 
formation  of  any  sect  or  class  of  men.  He  cannot  brook  the  ri^ht  of  pri- 
y ate  j-udgment,  nor  allow  the  benefits  resulting  from  individual  inquiry. 
Creeds,  confessions,  and  articles,  are  the  rules  to  which  he  would  bring  all 
men,  and  the  dictum  of  one  infallible  conclave,  or  conference,  the  common 
centre  which  he  styles  truth.  He  has  found  what  he  calls  **a  head,"  so 
yery  useful  in  binding  men  in  the  trammels  of  error  and  falsehood^  that  he 
fancies  the  votaries  of  truth  resort  to  similar  devices.  Had  he  known  the 
principles  of  materialism,  which  he  miscalls  infidelity,  he  would  have  been 
oetter  taught  than  furnish  them  with  a  head.  At  all  events,  Caoieron 
could  never  have  become  that  head  ;  there  were  circumstances  connected 
with  the  man's  habits,  which  totally  incapacitated  him  from  being  s<»  dis- 
tinguished, and  to  do  the  man  justice,  he  never  evinced  the  least  disposition 
to  aspire  to  it. 

In  mentioning  Cameron's  companions,  the  reverend  gentlemen  insinuates, 
that  thev  were  an  hardened  and  desperate  set,  who  met  to  discuss  infidelity 
on  the  Sunday  and  week-days.  Trie  only  proof  of  their  being  hardened 
and  desperate,  is  meeting  on  Sundays  and  the  week-days  for  the  pur- 
poses of  discussion.  Truly  most  heinous  and  criminal  conduct! 
Despicable  wretches  of  infidels,  you  are  damned  because  you  discuss  topics 
which  are  already  discussed  for  you.  You  ignorant  and  miserable  mortals, 
why  will  yon  rush  headlong  on  your  iate?  Drink,  whore,  lie,  and  steal, 
but  do  not  discuss,  for  if  vou  do,  you  will  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  then, 
not  all  the  drops  of  Jesu's  blood  can  save  you !  But  Mr.  Marsden,  I  have 
yet  to  learn,  that  this  hardened  and  desperate  set,  were  so  hardened  and 
desperate  as  to  impugn  the  verdict  of  a  British  Jury,  as  the  Methodist 
Conference  did,  in  the  case  of  the  anonymous  calumniator  Hill ;  or  tbat 
thev  erected  themselves  into  a  tribunal  for  the  government  and  punishment 
of  both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  beyond  which  there  was  no  appeal. 
Had  they  done  this,  they  might  have  been  trul^  designated  a  hardened 
and  desperate  set.  But  being  called  so  by  a  pnest  is  quite  in  character. 
Discussion  is  decried  by  the  doth,  because  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  their 
power,  and  bids  fair  to  supplant  the  reign  of  hypocrisy  and  superstition, 
and  rear  in  its  stead  truth  and  yirtne. 

It  will  easily  be  perceived,  tbat  bad  not  there  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
religious  sects  a  great  desire  to  make  converts  on  any  terms,  that  Cameron 
would  never  have  thought  of  the  experiment,  which  he  afterwards  carried 
into  execution.  It  is  not  enough,  that  they  are  themselves  over  head  and 
ears  in  the  degrading  mystifications  of  what  they  term  Christianity ;  but 
they  display  a  desire  to  place  all  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the  same  situation, 
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ind  heiDg  at  all  times  ready  to  pour  pecuniary  blessiDjOfs  on  all,  who 
baring'  once  opposed,  become  converts  to  their  system  of  absurdity  and 
anreasonable  belief,  they  lay  themseWes  open  to  tlie  designs  of  those,  who 
are  necessitated  or  Willing  to  become  as  deeply  steepea  in  hypocrisy  as 
they  are  in  bigotry.  Cameron  was  aware  of  this,  and  adl  other  doors 
being  closed  against  him,  he  entered  the  '*  mansions  of  faith."  No  matter 
what  sect  took  him  up,  he  knew  they  were  guided  in  these  matters  by  llie 
same  rule  of  conduct.  He  knew  they  all  spouted  forth  the  same  miserable 
adage  to  converts,  whether  apparent  or  real,  namely,  **  the  bigger  the 
sinner,  the  bigger  the  saint.**  41iey  may  be  regarded  in  consequence  of 
this  trait  in  their  general  character,  as  a  kind  of  accessaries  before  the  fiict, 
in  the  crime  of  hypocrisy ;  because  they  most  assuredly  encourage  it. 
The  disposition  to  be  converted  became  known  to  the  members  of  most  of 
the  Trinitarian  Sectarians  in  Bolton,  and  he  received  visits  from  them.  A 
kind  of  competition  sprung  up,  and  Cameron,  of  course,  knocked  himself 
down  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was  these  visits  of  the  conti^nding  secta- 
rians, that  the  reverend  gentleman  alludes  to,  when  he  mentions,  that 
several  *'  pious  persons  called  upon  him,  and  although  professing  doctrines 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder**  from  each  other,  yet  to  Cameron's  gpratification, 
they  all  demonstrated  to  him  that  there  was  one  practical  reason  for  beii/g 
a  Christian — ^monev.  Had  he  not  pretended  to  Christianity,  the  most 
Chrittian  virtue^  charity,  would  not  have  been  called  into  action,  and  he 
ought  have  starved  «to  death.  I  do  not  pity  the  Methodists  for  being 
duped ;  it  is  only  their  desert.  Their  selfishness  of  principle  has  brought 
it  on  them.  Had  they  been  really  benevolent  and  cnaritable,  feeding  the 
hungry  and  clothing  the  naked,  without  reference  to  opinioiys  or  points  of 
belief,  they  would  have  been  spared  the  mortification  of  being  exhibited, 
in  such  deformity  of  moral  conunct.  "^ 

Among  the  many  bidders  for  Cameron,  rank  the  Kilhamite  Methodists, 
through  their  organ  or  bishop,  Mr.  Bradbelt,  a  principal  manager  in  a 
large  Cotton-hell  in  this  town.  Mr.  B.  seriously  told  Cameron,  that  he 
once  was  a  practical  Atheist  himself,  but  that  he  thanked  God  he  was  now 
a  changed  man.  The  term  Atheist  is  varue,  as  applied  to  modem  infide- 
lity, Mr.  Bradbelt*s  chaplun  could  not  aefine  It,  except  from  the  vaga- 
ries of  his  own  bradn ;  and  what  Mr.  B.  actually  tfa«,  when  he  was  a 
**  practical  Atheist,"  is  more  than  I  know.  Judging  from  the^  man's 
narrow  intellect,  and  extremely  contracted  knowledge  on  all  subjects,  I 
should  suppose  he  never  was  an  Atheist  (I  mean  Materialist^  bv  reason 
of  conviction;  but,  like  many  others,  from  fashion.  But  if  he  does  and 
will  avow,  that  he  means  a  confirmed  Materialist,  I  can  fearlessly  chal- 
len^  the  principles  of  Materialism  against  those  of  Kilham*s  Christianity. 
In  Uie  comparison  of  the  code  of  morals  dedncible  from  the  two  systems, 
I  can  proudly  recognise  the  philosophy  of  Materialism,  standing  fore- 
most for  all  that  is  good,  benevolent,  and  philanthropic.  The  Materialist 
will  never  become  an  oppressor  of  his  fellow  men,  binding  them  down  in 
tiie  most  abject  state  of  degradation ;  nor,  to  satisfy  the  infamous-  crav- 
ings of  avarice  and  ambition,  try  by  the  coercion  of  power,  to  deaden  in 
mm  eYtry  principle  of  independence ;  nor  become  the  apologist  of  public 
delinquents,  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  their  guilt. 
The  principles  of  a  Materialist  will  never  allow  him  to  do  this.  He 
vonld  rather  sacrifice  the  most  profitable  employment,  and  the  most  en- 
larged circle  of  power,  than  become  so  base  a  tool.  If  Mr.  B.  ever  was 
SL  Materialist,  he  knows  this.-— If  he  was  indeed  Mrictly  imbued  with  ito 
admirable  principles,  he  recollects  the  time,  when  "  guilt  encircled  not 
his  heart,  Dut^virtue  waa  developed  in  his  every  action,  word,  and  deed.** 
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If  be  is  beoome  a  cbanged  man^tbat  is,  if  he  is  changed  from  Matertalisin 
to  Christianity,  be  baa  nothing  to  thank  his  god  for,  bat  rather  to  wisli 
be  had  been  transported  to  some  bleak  and  desolate  rock,  ther^  to  end  hif. 
days  in  solitude. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Marsden. — Brery  thing  is  admitted  that  the  Rer. 
Gentleman  alludes  to,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  Love-feast.  Cameron 
succeeded  so  well  in  copying  Uie  sanctimonious  whine  of  the  sect,  that 
he  declared  it  was  easy  to  appear  a  saint.  The  address  he  delivered  to  . 
them  was  a  good  specimen  pf  the  abuse  of  language  in  public  speaking, 
having  one  meaning  for  the  hearer,  and  another  for  the  speaker.  He  said, 
he  bad  more  comfort  and  happiness,  during  the  three  weeks  he  had  beea 
a  Christian,  than  in  three  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  infidelity.  This  was 
strictly  true,  in  the  sense  Cameron  attached  to  it.  His  interpretation  of 
thie  delectable  piece  of  double  dealing,  was,  that  he  had  been  better  fed 
and  clothed  during  the  three  weeks  to  which  he  alluded,  than  daring  the 
other  period.  The  blinded  and  besotted  bigots,  who  heard  him,  and  who 
had  been  taugbt'by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Marsden  that  comfort  and  happiness 
only  beloBged  to  that  ex(|[uisite  bliss  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  which 
is  so  delightfully  enchanting  to  their  bewildered  and  mystified  imagina> 
tions,  put  the  same  construction  upon  it,  as  they  Would  liave  done,  had  it 
emanated  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  their  nntauffht  and  unenquiring  fap 
natics.  Degraded  as  Cameron  conceived  himself  to  be,  by  thus  having 
been  tlie  victim  of  an  unerring  necessity,  he  felt  himself  infinitelv  superior 
to  his  new  associates,  and  never  mentioned  them  but  in  terms  of  loathing 
and  detestation. 

The  Rev.  Gentleman,  after  having  mentioned  that  Cameron,  whilst  an 
Atheist,  dared  God  to  show  his  existence,  by  tlie  infliction  of  an  imsie- 
diate  judgment,  proceeds  to  say  **  that  some  months  ago,  it  pleased  God 
to  lay  the  hand  of  affliction  on  him."  A  Methodist  would  believe  from 
this  statement,  that  the  called  for  judgment  was  consequently  inflicted, 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  the  inscrutable  ways  of  tne  divine  being 
made  it  one  of  the  instruments  of  Cameron*s  conversion.  Altboaghtbis  sa^ 
vours  rather  of  Calvinism  than  Methodism,  inasmuch  as  the  event  woold  be 
produced  by  a  perfected  and  natural  course  of  mechanism,  yet,  I  suppose, 
the  credulity  or  the  Wesleyans,  and  of  Mr.  Marsden  in  particular,  will 
see  nothing  difiering  from  their  general  belief  in  it 

But  I  have  a  version  also  to  give  of  this,  which,  if  coupled  with  tlie 

Elan  of  redemption,  ito  decreed  by  the  councils  of  heaven,  will  place  the 
umanity  and  benevolence  of  the  d^ity  in  rather  a  dubious  light  Came^ 
ron's  **  aflUctions**  proceeded  from  great  privations,  caused  by  extreme 
poverty.  He  was  the  victim  of  starvation,  and  to  this  alone  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, what  Mr.  Marsden  would  term  *'  God's  hand  of  affliction.**  The 
Rev.  Gentleman  says,  it  was  laid  on  gently.    It  was  no  such  thing.    A 

£Uin  speaking  man,  divested  of  the  cant  of  evangelical  principles  would 
ave  spoken  the  truth  in  denominating  it  an  extreme  case  of  misery  and 
wretchedness.  Does  the  God  of  MetSodism  usually  attempt  to  bind  the 
aflTections  of  those  he  presses  into  his  service,  by  using  the  most  unjost, 
unmerited,  and  tyrannical  coercion  ?  If  he  does,  he  succeeds  better  than 
man.  Our  experience  of  the  employment  of  such  means,  in  this  state  of 
existence,  testifies,  that  a  contrary  effect  is  universally  produced.  The 
mouth,  the  ears,  and  the  eyes  may  be  brought  under  servitude,  but  the 
heart  becomes  more  estranged  than  before. 

Mr.  Marsden  seems  endowed  with  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  cre- 
dulity. It  is  onl^  exceeded  by  his  assumed  self-eomplacency.  Any  hearsay 
Hory,any  rambling  invention»  bethinks  worthy  of  publicity.  Of  such  mate- 
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liak  is  Methodism  coioposed !  He  st&tes  **  thatone  mdrnlngi  at  anearly  hour, 
when  engaged  in  prayer,  the  Lord  graciously  removed  Cameron*8  guilt; 
peace  and  joy  entered  his  soul,  and  he  could  look  with  confidence  to  God 
as  being  reconciled  to  him  in  Christ     His  CTldence  of  pardon  was  clear 
and  strong,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  from  that  hour  it  was  ever  shaken 
to  the  time  of  his  death.**    If  all  this  happened,  we  might  naturally  sup- 
pose Cameron  would  have  become,  what  Mr.  Bradbelt  would  denominate 
a  *'  changed  man."    The  eridence  of  his  change  would  have  been  as 
strong  as  the  evidence  of  his  guilt.    The  **  peace  and  joy,'*  if  Methodism 
was  either  morality  or  truth,  would  have  kept  him  in  a  strictly  moral 
course  of  conduct. — There  is  some  **  evidehce"  on  this  change,  which  I 
am  compelled  to  bring  forWard,  and  I  publicly  denounce  Mr.  Marsden's 
veracity  on  this  point,  oecanse  he  knew  the  facts  I  now  state,  before  writ-    , 
ing  his  account  of  the  matter.    Cameron,  the  week  before  his  death,  on 
Thursday,  got  drunk,  so  as  to  be  disabled  from  attending^his  class  on  thai 
evening.     What  now  becomes  of  the  Rev.  Gentleman's  assertion,  that  it 
'*  does  not  appear  the  evidence  was  shaken- from  that  hour  to  the  time  of 
his  death.**    I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  act  of 
drunkenness  accelerated  his  death.    It  is  painful  to  say  this,  because 
Cameron  was  not  habitually  a  drunkard ;  but  no  attention  having  been- 
paid  to  it  when  made  in  private,  and  an*  imposing  statement  having  been 
made  in  defiance  of  it,  to  have  let  it  sleep  in  oblivion  would  have  oeen  a 
breach  of  public  duty. 

Mr.  Marsden  has  been  represented  as  a  very  credulous  man,  and  his 
besetting  sin  as  being  over  zealous.  However  enchanted  he  may  be  with 
Methodism,  he  has  no  right  to  attempt  to  buoy  it  up  at  the  expense  of 
troth.  It  is  an  offence  against  morals  to  do  so.  The  ^uilt  of  this  lies  at 
his  door.  If  Methodism  will  absolve  him  from  it,  or  if  his  conscience  is 
so  seared,  as  to  be  incapable  of  feeline^  an  unpleasant  sensation  for  so 
base  an  act,  he  must  be  content  to  bear  the  merited  obloquy  and  condem- 
nation of  Uie  world.  The  charge  in  his  last  paragraph  but  one,  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  his  statement,  and  is  either  his  own  invention,  or 
derived  from  the  loosest  hearsay  testimony.  It  is  not  the  fact,  that  his 
former  companions,  by  their  usual  raillery  and  sarcasm,  attempted  to  draw 
him  back  into  his  former  state.  There  was  no  occasion  to  do  it.  It  was 
notorious,  that  the  Methodists  were  his  dupes.  It  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Culpability  lay  with  the  Methodists,  and  not  with 
Cameron.  Nobody  pitied  them,  but  considered,  that  as  they  alwanrs  laid 
themselves  open  to  such  apparent  proselytes,  they  must  abide  by  the  con- 
seouences. 

if  the  morals  of  the  world  were  as  bad  as  the  Methodists  represent 
them  to  be,  they  would  be  duped  by  ten,  where  they  are  now  duped  by 
one.  If  the  Deity  of  Methodism  is  as  all-powerful  as  they  say  he  is,  he 
can  perform  his  work  very  well,  without  the  instrumentality  of  such  men 
as  tne  Rer.  George  Marsden  and  the  Methodist  Ministers;  but  they  are 
a  proud  and  assuming  eeneration,  and  their  own  acts,  degrading  to  man* 
kmd,  bring  with  them  tneir  punishment— Such  is  their  reward  f 

I  am,  your's,  &c. 
Bolton,  August  1, 1828.  John  Caroomb. 


NoTlE. — ^I  have  not  been  Me  to  put  my  hand  on  the  Methodist 
Magaadn^  vvhich  contains  Mr.  Marsden's  statement ;  bat  I  know 
enough  of  the  case  to  know,  that  it  is  altogether  contemptible, 
and  almost  unworthy  of  notice.*— R.  €. 
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LETTER  27.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

MOVEMENTS  IN   ISRAEL. 

'  Dear  Mr.  Carlile^ — As  the  self-appointed  watchmen  of  Israel, 
arrogate  to  themselves^  the  officious  duty  of  over-looking  all 
affairs,  and  intermeddling  with  whatever  concerns  they  please  to 
intermeddle  with,  under  the  holy  protest  of  "  improving  pro- 
vidences" and  regarding  all  events  with  a  view  to  their  ten- 
dencies and  hearings,  on  the  interests  and  polity  of  their  imperium 
in  imperio,  the  commonwealth  of  religion  ;  you  and  1  cannot 
act  wiselier,  than,  profiting  by  their  example,  to  guard  the 
advances  our  glorious  cause  has  made,  and  to  keep  up  a  keen 
and  steady  episcopacy  over  the  machinations  of  Israel.  To  serve 
the  cause  of  their  holy  craft,  there  is  no  indirection  objectionable 
to  their  tactics. 

The  simpler  agents  are  too  dull  of  ken,  to  be  aware  of  the 
inference,  of  exhibiting  to  public  view,  the  peculiar  congeniality 
of  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  to  the  minds  of  felons  aiid  murderers, 
and  therefore  take  an  injudicious  pride  in  blazoning  forth  the 
imagined  triumphs  of  divine  grace,  in  the  eager  clutch  of  the 
blood-stained  hand,  on  the  air-drawn  consolation  of  the  GospeL 
In  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  David  Edwards,  as  given  on  the 
trial  of  the  three  Coxes,  Pugh,  and  Harris,  at  Shrewsbury,  on  the 
2nd  instant,  upon  an  extraordinary  case  of  murder,  the  reverend 
witness  seems  delighted  to  bear  testimony  to  the  influence  of  the 
holy  spirit  upon  the  mind  of  the  deliberate  villain,  who  had 
taken  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature  upon  no  other  apparent  incite- 
ment, than  that  he  was  to  receive  fifty  shillings  for  the  deed.  It 
was  proper  the  world  should  know,  that  upon  the  prisoner 
receiving  from  bis  reverend  comforter's  lips^  the  consolatory 
assurance  that,  ^Mt  would  be  madness  in  him  to.  expect  mercy 
from  the  hand  of  man,*'  he  clasped  his  hands  together  and  ex- 
claihied,  **  then  for  God's  sake,sirj  give  me  a  Prayer  Book."  "  I 
then  told  him,  (adds  this  spiritual  Quixotte)  that  I  was  exceed- 
ingly pleased  to  hear  him  make  that  request." 

Aye!  aye  J  no  doubt!  no  doubt!  it  wbuld'make  a  capital 
anecdote  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society.  Gut-throat 
knew  what  would  please  Grim-face,  and  neither  of  them  betray 
a  consciousness  of  the  imposture  thev  are  mutually  practising  on 
each  other.  Gut-throat  conceals  his  policy  of  catching  at  the 
last  straw  of  hope,  by  interesting  Grim-faoe,  (who  may  he  some 
great  man,  or  have  interest  with  some  great  map,)  to  save  his 
life  to  make  a  saint  of,  or  to  mitigate  the  severities  of  bis  con- 
finement, by  procuring  him  little  covforts  equivalent  to  a  pro- 
portion of  another  fifty  shillings,  to.Veconcile  him  to  the  opinions 
of  his  fellow  men,  (which  no  man  in  any  situation  is  capable  of 
undervaluing,)  or  to  make  a  good  bargain  for  him  with  his 
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offended  God,  which  Grim-ftMce  more  than  insiouates,  that  he  Is 

tbe  very  man  that  can  negociate  for  him.    Orim-face  on  the 

other  hand  plays  his  card  for  catching  a  soul  and  adding  another 

seal  to  his  ministry.    Means  he,  think  ye^  any  sort  of  good*wiU^ 

or  feels  he  any  emotion  of  respect  or  sympathy  towards  the 

wretch  he  so  assiduously  attends  ?    Has  he  so  much  as  one  honest 

wish  that  he  might  not  be  hang-ed  ?    Would  he  so  much  as  lift  a 

finger  to  confer  any  aubstantiaf  benefit  on  his  catechumen  with 

whom  he  kneels,  and  prays,  and  sighs,  and  weeps,  to  (engage  the 

visionaiy  mercy  of  old  father  God,  that  celestial  dotard,  who  'tis 

thought  will  show  merc^i^  where  man  knows  better  than  to  do 

so,  and  for  whose  kingdom-come,  rogues  and  thieves  make  the 

b^t  subjects  ?    A  thousand  miles  off  it ;  Grim-face  has  other 

fish  to  fry.    1st. — To  subserve  the  craft,  by  keeping  up  the  notion 

that  a  clergyman's  prayers  have  a  peculiar  efficacy,  (which  you 

know  makes  well  for  the  trade  in  general.)    2nd.— ^To  keep  his 

hand  in  practice  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  working  upon  the 

imaginations  of  his  fellow  men.    drd. — To  procure,  what  is 

called  in  the  technical  vocabulary,  a  realiealion  or  increase  of 

the  force  of  the  delusion  upon  his  own  mind,  (without  occasional 

repetitions  of  which,  even  the  mbst  spiritually-minded  are  in 

danger  of  relapsing  into  reason.)    4th.— To  invest  his  character 

in  public  estimation  with  enhanced  notions  of  sanctity  and  holiness, 

iLs  one  whose  prayers  God  would  hear  in  the  worst  cases,  and 

whose  spiritual  physic  would  operate  in  the  last  extremity. 

5tfa. — And  for  that,  to  be  sure,  who  should  be  so  likely  hereafter 

to  be  called  in,  to  assist  the  death-bed  functions  of  some  unhanged 

thief,  whose  testamentary  gratitude  might  leave  more  satisfactory 

evidence  of  the  power  and  value  of  the  Gospel.    Had  I  played 

this  card  in  the  day  of  my  opportunity  to  have  done  so,  I  should 

have  been  a  richer  man  than  I  am ;  I  say  not  happier,  for  from  all 

I  see  and  know  of  richer  men,  1  cannot  find  that  1  have  made  the 

worse  bargain,  or  am  less  happy  than  any  CroBsus  mortal.     But 

neither  the  felon  nor  the  priest,  in  this  negociation  of  reciprocal 

selfishness,  dare  allow  the  train  of  honest  thought  that  would 

lead  to  the  reasonable  conclusion,  that  if  divine  infiuence  had 

ever  softened,  or  could  soften  a  hard  heart,  the  time  for  its 

operation  should  be,  ere  the  deed  was  done ;  and  if  thQ  Holy 

Spirit  only  did  when  it  was  too  late,  what  it  could  have  done 

before,  and  so  have  prevented  the  murder  altogether,  it  was  little 

better  than  aiding  and  abetting  thereto,  and  like  its  ministers,  is 

a  comforter  only  in  name,  but  an  enemy  and  a  traitor  in  fact, 

withholding  its  influences  where  they  might  have  been  useful, 

obtruding  them  where  they  were  impertinent  and  unnecessary. 

Now,  what  should  make  the  guilty  wretch  so  immediately  upon 

the  approach  of  punishment,  grasp  at  the  floating  straw  of  divine 

forgiveness,  but  that  he  had  first,  trusted  to  that  straw  in  his 

venfare  upon  crime  ?    The  Gospel^  as  a  pledge  of  pardon  to 
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transgressors,  cannot  but  operate  in  equal  degree  as  an  incitement 
to  transgression.  That  it  might  not  fail  to  do  so,  its  ministers  are 
known  to  acquire  exactly  so  much  the  more  popularity,  in  pro- 
portion' as  they  more  strenuously  and  unconditionally  maintain 
what  is  called  the  freeness  of  divine  grace. 

'Twas  for  the  foulest  of  the  foul  he  died,* 
Most  joy'd  for  the  redeemed  from  deepest  guilt. 

Young'it  Niyht  Thoughtg,  line  76. 

Then  go  it>  ye  scoundrel  darlings  of  omnipotence!  But  did 
anything  in  the  grossest  forms  of  the  grossest  idolatry  that  ever 
was,  or  could  have  been  in  any  state  in  which  any  two  individuals 
of  mankind  could  have  been  safe  in  each  other's  company,  surpass 
the  grossness  and  immorality  of  this  ?^  Is  it  possible,  that  with  a 
knowledge  that  such  doctrines  resound  in  a  thousand  chapels 
and  churches  in  England,  one  should  have  to  look  out  for  the 
reasons  and  causes  of  these  dreadful  crimes  ?  Or  can  we  resist 
the  inference,  that  the  nature  of  man  must  be  strongly  and  in- 
sfinctively  attached  to  virtue  and  reason,  when  in  spite  of  such 
provocatives  td  crime,  the  gospelizing  frenzy  itself  is  not  yet  able 
to  make  monsters  of  us.  Universal  experience  has  shown,  that 
all  horrible  crimes  are  committed  chiefly  by  religious  persons — 
all  the  thieves  and  murderers  prove  to  have  been  chapel-goers, 
or  most  strictly  brought  up  to  chapel-going  vices.  The  notorious 
Wm.  Corder,  it  was  stated,  upon  his  being  first  arrested,  had 
requested  the  indulgence  of  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book.  The 
newspapers  which  had  at  first  announced  this  fact,  had  by  some 
shrewd  suggestion,  that  the  inference  it  teemed  with,  might  be 
read  dishonourably  to  the  cause  of  promoting  Christian  know- 
ledge, saw  fit  some  time  after,  to  put  forth  the  contradictory  state- 
ment, that  he  had  given  his  mind  in  early  life,  to  reading  infidel 
books,  such  as  the  works  of  Tom  Paine,  and  that  he  took  more 
especial  pleasure  in  a  work  entitled  "  The  Atheist  ;**  from  which, 
of  course,  the  intended  inference  was,  that  it  was  his  perusal  of 
these  books,  that  led  to  the  Polstead  murder.  Now,  i  am  much 
inclined  to  think,  that-  the  zekl  of  these  Jesuils  to  rescue  the 
honour  of  their  craft,  has  outrun  their  knowledge,  and  that  their 
inventive  industry  has  overwrought  their  stock  of  materials. 

I  know  of  no  work  entitled  The  Atheist,  but  such  as  has  been 
designed  to  refute  Atheism.  I  suspect  that  if  such  a  work-  was 
ever  found  in  Corder's  reading,  it  must  be  some  balderdash 
religious  tract  under  that  name,  such  as  Mrs.  Hannah  More*s 
Historyof  Count  Fathom.  Thus  Littleton  published  his  Dstsm 
Revealed,  in  a  series  of  DialogueSy  by  which  the  reader  might 
be  induced  to  purchase  under  that  name,  what  would  turn  out  to 
be  an  intended  refutation  of  Deism. 

But  nothing  that  I  have  lately  m^t  with,  more  betrays  the  crafty 

*  A  nasty  beast ! 
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the  iosinoerity,  the  inconsistency,  and  indeed  the  utter  falsehood 
of  Christian  pretences,  or  more  calls  for  vigilant  resistance  on  the 
part  of  all  well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  intellectual  lihecty,  than 
the  combining  cabals  and  conspiracies  of  religiorists,  even  of 
contrary  persuasions,  to  enforce  a  rigid  and  superstitious  ohser- 
vsDce  of  that   heathen    weekly  holiday,    disgustingly   called 
Lord's  Day,  which  our  barbarous  forefathers,  from  the  days  of 
infinitely  remote  generations,  had  devoted  to  the  honour  of  their 
God,  THE  Sun,   whose  name  it  still  .retains,   nor  ever  was 
Christianity  able  to  divert  it  from  its  original  destination  and 
parport,  nor  to  make  it  seem  to  bear  a  relation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  a  more  modern  theology,  in  any  other  way  than  by 
accommodatioi^^and  compromise,  a  tacit  and  imperceptible  slipping^ 
on  of  another  and  unreal  significancy  on  the  really  Pagan  in- 
stitntioD,  so  that  mankind  found  themselves  at  unaware  choused 
into  the  fancy,  that  the  Sun  and  the  Sun-pay  which  they  had 
never  ceased  to  venerate,  had  their  reference  to  the  Jewish 
fable,  which  in  later  times  had  been  made  the  convenient  pre- 
text for  ousting  the  hereditary  priests,  and  setting  up  the  dynasty 
of  a  set  of  fanatical  aspirants,  on  their  degradation ;  as  the  cross 
upon  an  ass'*s  shoulders,  in  jconvenient  length  of  time,  got  the 
credit  of  having  originated  in  tl^e  honour  of  such  an  animal 
having  been  stolen^  and  bestrid  by  the  newly  devised  emblem  of 
the  Sun. 

I  am  led  to  this  train  of  reflection  by  observing  in  the  Time9 
of  the  1st  inst.,  a  Letter  signed,  Omicron,  calling^  on  the  Editor 
of  that  great  vehicle  of  public  animadversion,  to  visit  with  edito- 
rial cas^pation,  "  The  profanation  of  this  holy  day  set  apart  for 
religums  service,  and  making  it  a  aay  of  cannon  roaring,  show, 
and  pageafU."  This  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  holier  still, 
the  holy  people  of  Plymouth,  it  seems,  had  been  committed  on 
the  previous  Lard's  Day,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord  High 
Admiral ;  and  this  religious  people,  notwithstanding  their  pro- 
fessed bounden  duty  to  '^submit  themselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man/ar  the  Lord's  sake,''  by  their  self-appointed  representative, 
venture  to  break  that  which  is  a  Christian  precept,  and  to  rail  on 
the  Soa  of  th^  Lord's  Anointed  for  the  disrei^ect  which  he  has 
pat  upon  an  institution,  which  is  with  them  of  higher  considera^ 
tion  than  the  Christian  precept ;  though,  certainly  it  rests  on  no 
precept  of  their  religion,  and,  is  no  part  of  Christianity  at'alL 
The  people  of  this  toum,  (Plymouth,)  says  their  representative, , 
"  are  morally  and  religiously  inclined."  Are  they  so  ?  then  of 
my  mind,  never  will  I  go  to  Plymouth ;  for  I  know  by  experience 
that  your  morally  and  religiously  inclined  people,  have  a  terrible 
propensity  to  make  Martyrs  of  those  who  are  not  quite  so  morally 
and  religiously  inclined  as  themtelves :  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
almost  miraculous  escape  from  the  moral  and  religious  hands  of 
some  of  their  sort  in  Dublin,  who  sought  to  have  avenged  the 
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imagined  dishonour  of  their  Lord's  day,  by  leaving  my  poor  brains 
on  the  walls  of  Grafton-street  I'heatre,  and,  "  through  a 
window  on  a  ladder  was  I  let  down  by  the  wall,  and  so  escaped 
I  wU  of  their  hands.**  (2nd  Cor.  II,  33.)  The  only  difference 
between  my  case  and  that  of  the  Apostolic  chief  of  sinners,  who 
made  a  merit  of  being  able  to  recount  such  a  peril,  being,  that  I 
was  neither  an  apostle,  nor  a  sinner.  But,  **  judge'*  says  the 
holy  representative  of  the  morally  and  religiously  inclined  people 
of  Plymouth,  "  Judge  of  their  horror  on  hearing  of  the  High 
Admiral^s  own  personal  order  for  the  profanation  of  this  holy 
day  J*  This  I  take  to  be  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the  respect  for 
veracity  which  we  may  calculate  on  finding  in  Christian  repre- 
sentations. The  High  Admiral  might  have  issued  his  orders  for 
the  same  thing  being  done  on  the  Sunday,  which  would  have 
been  done  on  any  other  day  ;  but  who  for  one  moment  can  think 
that  the  express,  intended  and  offensive  profanation  of  the  day, 
was  the  positive  purport  of  his  orders?— Had  it  been  so,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  High  Admiral  one  of  the  bravest 
and  noblest-minded  men  that  had  lived  in  all  the  tide  of  time  ; 
and  if  all  the  cannons,  guns,  bombs,  and  mortars  in  his  Majesty's 
Naval  and  Military  forces  conjoined,  were  just  exactly  used  for 
that,  and  no  other  purpose,  tban  to  out-roar  the  cant  and  bruit  of 
psalm-smiting  and  prayer-grinding  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
then,  spiked  up  as  useless,  and  to  be  used  for  no  more  hostile  pur- 
pose for  ever ;  I  should  hail  the  day,  of  the  proudest  triumph  that 
humanity  has  yet  to  hope. 

A  flourish,  Trumpets  !  Strike  alarum,  Drums  I 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  wining  priests 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed  ! — 

"  But  judge"  continues  he  "  their  greater  horror  stilly  on  see^ 
ing  these  orders  executed  !"  So,  so  !  horror  of  horrors ! — What 
means  the  traitor  ? — The  climax  of  horrors,  it  seems,  in  his  esti- 
mation, is,'that  an  immediate  rebellion  did  nof  break  forth,  that 
miiitary  subordination  and  discipline  continued  for  a  moment  after 
'they  were  offended,  and  that  the  supreme  authority  should  conti- 
nue to  be  respected  after  it  had  issued  an  order  heterogene  to 
the  bene-placilum  of  the  moral  and  religious  demagogues  of  the 
sanctuary.*' — "  Her  Hiehness^  perhaps^  may  be  pardoned  for 
her  share  in  this  profdnation,  acting  as  is  supposed  under 
orderSy  and  that  she  did  not  willingly  travel  on  this  holy  day.*' 
Her  Highness,  may  be  pardoned  !  may  she  so,  most  gracious  trai- 
tor !  most  merciful  hyp>ocrite,  most  forgiving  arbiter  of  the  eter- 
nal destiny  of  princes !  So  the  weaker  vessel , you  see,  was  to  be  fixed 
on,  as  a  vessel  of  grace.— The  tender  and  delicate  mind  of  a  ti- 
mid woman,  might,  it  was  hoped,  be  subdued  by  the  denunciations 
which  the  Royal  Tar,  her  hnsband,  would  whistle  at. — She,  it 
was  intended,  should  be  held  still  in  the  interests  and  counsels  of 
the  craft,  that  would  damn  her  husband :  and  thus,  divinon  of 
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heart  and  sentiment  between  man  and  wife,  the  curse  of  the  g-os* 
pel,  the  fkmily  feud  that  once  originated  can  never  be  appeased, 
the  wound  that  never  can  be  healed,  was  to  be  struck  at  the  peace 
of  him,  whosa  thoughtlessness^  had  forgotten  that  God  could  ne^ 
ver  hear  the  prayers  of  the  honest  people  in  the  Sanctuary,  while 
there  was  such  a  noise  in  the  streets :  or,  perhaps  God  himself 
might  like  his  exhibition  better  than  theirs.    *^  This  outrage  kcta 
been  accurately  appreciated  here"  says  this  speaker,  on  behalf 
of  all  Plymouth,"  and  is  looked  upon  ominously  for  the  future.** 
Ominously  of  what?   but  of  the  happiest  consummation  that 
eoald  happen  to  society,  the  possible  accession  to  the  throne  of 
a  r€Uional  Prince,  who  would  rather  see  his  subjects  enjoy  the 
good  old  Pagan  holiday,  after  the  good  old  Pagan  fashion,  as  a 
relaxation  from  care  and  labour,  and  not  as  now,  as  an  oppor^ 
tanity  afforded  to  chartered  impostors  and  consecrated  mounte- 
banks, to  drive  all  that  there  is  of  pleasantness,  out  of  life,  and 
forge  worse  fetters  for  the  mind,  than  ever  galled  the  limbs  of  the 
ieloD,  or  the  slave:  But  mark,  I  pray,  the  hypocrisy,  the  inso* 
leace,  the  craftiness,  the  inconsistency,  of  these  horror-stricken 
Sabbatarians :  1st.  They  appeal,  and  not  in  vain,  to  the  conductors 
of  The  Times,  to  assert  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Day,  know- 
ing, that  the  conductors  of  that  Paper,  must  themselves  necessa- 
rily be  most  egregious  profaners  of  the  sanctity  of  that  day  :  and 
never  have,  nor  could  have  observed  a  single  day  of  rest  out  of 
the  13,678,  during  which,  their  paper  has  been  in  existence,  thus 
setting  Satan  to  rebuke  sin,  and  tacitly  compromising  with  the 
most  notorious  offenders,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  become  the 
reprovers  of  their  own  faults  in  others.  2nd.  Mark  their  insolence ! 
the  not  seeming  to  conform  with  their  religious  ceremonial,  how- 
ever the  conscience  of  the  offender  might  dissent  from  such  a 
mode  of  serving  God ;    is  in   their  language,  an  outrage,  so 
called,  indeed,  with  no  other  view  than  to  justify  the  real  out- 
rage, which  Christians,  are  on  all  occasions  the  first  to  meditate 
and  to  perpetrate,  when  the  prospect  or  possession  of  power  is 
onHheir  side:  3rd,  Mark  their  craftiness,  why  o'God's  name  should 
Sabbath-breaking,  be  the  blackest  sin  in  the  catalogue?     It  cuts 
no  throats,  it  breaks  no  bones,  it  takes  from  no  man  "  his  house, 
nor  his  wife,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  his." 
But,  Oh^  the  cunning  rogues  !  it's  the  harvest-day  of  their  craft, 
ihe  season  for  throwing  the  gospel-ne^t  over  the  gudgeons  of  sal- 
vation.    Religion,  like  love,  is  a  disease  that  grows  on  vanity  and 
idleness:  enforce  on  barbarous  and  uncultivated  minds  a  necessi- 
ty of  cessation  both  from  pleasure  and  business,  unsupplied  with 
any  intellectual  resources  of  their  own.:  let  'em  have  neither  work 
nor  play,  shut  up  all  honest  shops,  and  open  yours  ;  and,  of  course, 
Ihe  monopoly  is  in  your  hands,  and  we  may  look  for  Gospel- times 
OB^t;  ye  shall  fill  your  courts  with  priests,  your  churches  with 
fools^   your  hospitals  with  maniacs,  your  gaols  with  felons,  and 
No.  7.— Vol.  2.  p 
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your  heaven  with  alaves !  But,  Sirs,  there  hM  been  an  unfortu* 
nate  misroanagement  in  the  arrangements  of  your  first  getten  up 
of  the  craft;  Ifor,  by  a  strange  oversight  they  have  forgotten  to 
make  the  Vampyre  issue  so  much  as  one  single  command  for  the 
observance  of  any  Sabbath  at  all:  nor  has^fae  any  ^here  made 
an  allusion  to  such  an  observance,  but,  with  a  manifest  sense  and 
purport,  both  by  his  example  and  precept,  to  set  it  aside  altoge-> 
ther:  where  he  enumerates  all  the  commandments,  the  fourth, 
will  be  found  to  be  entirely  wanting:  and  where  his  Apostle 
enumerates  all  the  sins  which  a  man  can  possibly  commit,  that  of 
Sabbath-breaking  has  no  place  in  the  attainder— but^  on  the  con* 
trary,  he  is  made  to  say,  that,  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath :"  and  his  Apostlexlenches  tlie  nsiU 
by  expressly  instructing  the  Galatian  converts,  that  the  obser- 
vance of  days  and  seasons  of  any  sort,  would  be  a  sign  that  they 
had  fallen  from  grace,  and  had  relapsed  into  their  heathenish  su- 
perstitions ;  among  which,  surely,  nothing  was  evermore  heathen- 
ish, or  more  superstitious,  than  this  kMve's  harvest  and  Tom- 
fool's  holiday — their  Lord's  fiay. 

1  remain  truly  jour's, 

Robert  Tayloii. 
Oakham,  Archiepiscopal  Palace, 
Eighty  of  the  7th  of  onr  consecration. 


From  the  New  York  Corre$pondent. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY,  1827. 

Tri  members  of  tbe  Neiv  York  Free  Preee  AsBociatioHy  highly  impressed 
with  the  advantages  thev,  in  common  with  their  feltow  citiiens,  cnjov  by 
the  establisbmeot  of  pohtical  liberty,  met  this  day  in  the  Temple  of  Arts, 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  that  memorable  event 

At  12  o'clock,  noon,  the  following  Oration  was  delivered  hy  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Jennings : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  tlie  Free  Press  Association,  Lisdies  and 
Gentlemea, 

When  1  look  on  the  assemblv  of  intelligent  and  honest  men  before  me ; 
when  I  consider  their  years  and  experience,  and  compare  them  with  my' 
own ;  when  I  call  to  mind  that  some  of  them  have  been  the  companions  of 
the  ever  to  be  revered  Paine ;  have  heard  from  that  great  champion  of 
'*  tbe  rights  of  man,"  the  divine  trnths  of  moral,  political,  and  rcli|rioii» 
freedom ;  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  cause,  the  migiity  cause,  in  which  we 
are  engaged ;  I  feel  conscious  of  my  inability  to  do  that  justice  to  the 
subjects  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  been  done. 

were  I  addressing  an  audience  of  unthinking  beings,  accustomed  to 
take  every  thing  for  granted  vhidi  their  speakers  tell  them  is  true,  f 
should  feel  less  diffidence,  and, 'presuming  upon  their  ignorance  and  cre-^ 
dulity,  would  march  forivard.witu  greater  boldness,  anxious  only  to  ob- 
tain their  veneration,  by  involving  my  discourse  in  mystery,  and  throwing 
ever  their  minds  a  thicker  veil  orobscnrity. 
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YeU  in  compliance  tvith  yonr  wishes,  I  feel  a  desire  to  contribnte  my 
mite  to  the  prooaotion  of  so  glorious  a  cause  risinr  above  my  abilities,  and 
stimtolatinf  mc  to  an  exertion  which,  however  it  mav  fail  in  effect,  will 
leave  wilh  me  the  heart  cheering  reflection^  that  I  have  publicly  raised 
my  voice  against  the  nnit^rsal  oppressors  of  mankind — ^kings,  priests,  and  • 
aristocrats. 

We  have  assembled  to  commemorate  a  day  rendered  sacred  to  every 
freeman  now  reposing  under  the  great  tree  of  political  freedbm,  whose 
wide-spreading  branches  overshadow  nearly  the  whoI«  of  this  extensive 
continent ;  a  day,  sacred  to  ever?  throbbing  bosom  that  feels  itself  a  slave, 
yet  panteth  to  be  free ;  and  doubly  dear  to  us,  \^ho  wilt  ever  hold  i^  not 
only  as  the  anniversary  of  our  political  freedom,  but  also  of  our  religious  \' 
not  only  of  our  triumph  over  the  despotism  of  kings,  but  alao  over  tbts 
tfransy  of  priests ;  a  triumph  of  truth  over  error,  and  of  knowledge  over 
igaoranee.  Yes,  fellow  citiaens,  this^  day,  this  assembly,  these  Tery  walls 
will  be  revered  by  our  posteritv,  as  the  time,  the  men,  and  the  place, 
when,  by  whom,  and  where  a  blow,  an  effectual  blow,  was  aimed  at  tiie 
hitherto  incrt^asing  infuence  of  superstition  ;  a  check  given  to  the  estab^ 
lishmentof  that  hierarchy,  which  is  now  the  primary  object  of  a  haughty 
and  an  ambitions  clergy;  and  a  decisive  stana  taken  to  prevent  our  waning 
political  liberty  from  sinking  to  rise  no  more. 

Itmay  be  expected  that  1  should  go  through  the  usual  routine  on  this 
occasion ;  that  I  should  tell  you  the  battles  lost  and  won,  the  privatiomi 
endared  by  yonr  heroic  fathers,  who  purchased  so  dearly  your  political 
independence;  but  these  are  familiar  to  yon  all.    Deeply  impressed  are 
jonr  minds  with  the  advantageous  results ;  and  so  frequently  have  you 
beard  them  recounted,  that  I  will  not  inti-nde  upon  your  patience  by  a  re* 
petition,  but  will  direct  your  attentioti  to  the  present  state  of  your  country. 
Of  its  rapidly  increasing  prosperity,  by  the  scientific  development  of  its 
rut  uternal  resources,  rendered  available  by  the  indefatigable  exertions 
and  perseverance  of  a  Polton  and  of  a  Clinton,  you  are  fully  informed. 
Ton  now  know,  yon  now  appreciate  their  services ;  though  time  has  been 
when  the  bigotted  cry  of  '*  Remove  not  the  old  land-mark,"  created  such 
a  phalanx  of  ridicule  and  persecution  as  would  have  deterred  men  of  infe- . 
rior  minda  from  the  accomplishment  of  their  great  objects.    But  sdentific 
researches  have  yet  obtained  a  much  more  important  result.    The^  have 
erased  a  restlessness  in  the  public  mind  against  the  old  system  of^^ednca- 
tion^  and  created  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  best  means  or  developing  the 
homan  iaenlties.    PestaloKzi,  the  venerable  Pestalozzi,  has  stmclc  out  a 
pth  in  which  we  ma^  walk  securely ;  his  footsteps  pursued  will  lead  ns 
ntmithe  thorny,  intncate  and  mystical  paths  of  error,  vice  and  misery,  by 
a  simple  straight  road  to  the  temple  of  truth,  virtue  and  happiness,    tint  I 
woald  have  you  aware  that  while  these  exertions  for  the  melioration  of 
mankind  are  making  in  the  physical  and  intellectual  world,  the  advocates 
of  thatreli^n  which  teaches  us  to  **  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow," 
are  eieeedin|rly  industrious  in  propagating  Uieir  pernicious  opinions ;  be- 
cause, were  m1  men  virt^oos,  as  if  intelligent  they  would  be,  there  would 
be  no  ooeasion  for  hireling  monitors.  Were  all  men  happy,  they  would  not 
wish  to  forsake  real  happiness  here,  for  an  imaginary  nappiness  hereafterl 
It  is  to  this  subject  1  would  therefore  more  particularly  call  your  attention. . 
I  wonld  ask  you  what  has  the  Christian  reWon  done  to  make  mankind 
happy  ?    Has  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  been  |Re  harbinger  of  evil  wherever 
it  Inui  appeared  ?    From  the  moment  this  religion  was  embraced  by  the 
BOfdeier  Constantino,  from  that  moment  did  men  become  persecutors  for 
opimon't^ake;  from  thence  the  most  bitter  persecutions,  the  moai  blo^f 
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wars  that  now  disgrace  the  annals  of  history  may  be  dated.  "  If  God,*' 
says  the  proifound  Freret,  "  had  deigned  to  make  himself  a  man,  and  a 
Jew,  and  to  die  in  Palestine  b^  an  infamous  punishment,  to  expiate  the 
crimes  of  mankind,  and  to  banish  sin  from  the  earth,  there  ought  to  have 
been  no  longer  any  sin  or  crime  on  the  face  of  it ;  but  what  do  we  find  ? 
That  the  Christians  have  been  more  abominable  monsters  than  all  the  sec- 
taries of  the  other  religions  put  together." 

In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  massacres,  the  wheels,  the 
gibbets,  and  the  burnings  at  the  stake,  in  the  Cervennes  (where  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  human  beings  perished  for  their  inabilitv  to  believe 
what  they  could  not  comprehend^f  the  massacres  in  the  valley  of  Pied- 
mont, of  the  Valteline  in  the  time  of  Charles  Borromeo;  the  massacres  of 
the  Anabaptists,  massacred  and  massacrers ;  of  the  Lutherans  from  the 
Rhine  to  tne  extremities  of  the  North  ;  the  massacres  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First.    The  massacres  by 
Mary,  and  her  father  Henry  VIII.    The  massacres  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Eve,  in  France ;  and  forty  years  more  of  other  massacres  between  Francis 
II.  and  the  entry  of  Henry  IV.  into  Paris;  the  massacres  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion— massacres  yet  more  execrable,  perhaps,  because  judicially  committed. 
— In  short,  the  massacre  of  twelve  millions  of  the  innabitants  of  the  new 
world,  executed  crucifix  in  hand  ;  and  this  without  reckoning  all  those 
precedently  committed  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ;  without  reckoning 
above  twenty  schisms,  and   twenty  wars  of  Popes  against  Popes,  and 
Bishops  against  Bishops  ;  without  reckoning  the  poisuits,  the  assassina- 
tions, the  rapines  of  Popes  John  11th,  12th,  18th,  and  John  22nd  ;  of  a 
Gregory  8th,  of  a  Boniface  8th,  of  an  Alexander  6th,  and  of  so  many 
other  Popes,  who  exceeded  in  wickedness  a  Nero  or  aCaliffula; — this 
horrid  and  almost  uninterrupted  chain  of  religious  wars  for  14  centuries, 
nover  subsisted  but  among  Chi:istians.    This  picture,  horrid   as  it  is^is 
perhaps  but  a  feint  outline  of  what  the  Christian  religion  has  done  towards 
rendering  mankind  vicious  and  miserable ;  for  where  it  has  slain  one  by 
the  sword  it  has  slain  hundreds  by  other  means.     Visit  the  populous  and 
highly  orthodox  cities  of  Europe.     What  do  you  see  ?     Vice,  poverty  and 
misery  abound,  and  must  increase  with  an  increase  of  population.    What 
is  the  state  qf  your  highly  favoured  city  ?     Your  gaols  and  poor-hoases 
are  filled ;  8(^0*00  dollars  of  the  public  money  is  expended  annually  for 
the  support  of  criminals  and  paupers;  not  includini?  the  theological  poor- 
houses,  and  mendicants  supported  by  .the  state  and  by  private  bounty. 
Walk  through  your  private  streets  and  see  the  haggard  living  pictures  of 
vice,  disease  and  misery  stalking  through  them,  who  would  be  happy 
inmates  of  your  refuge  or  penitentiary ;  and  ask.  What  has  done  this  ? 
What  has  rendered  a  politically  free  people  the  slaves  of  poverty  and  vtoe? 
I  answer— religion — the  Christian  religion. 
Which  to  enrich  a  few. 
The  greater  number  robs. 

What  then  is  this  .boasted  religion  which  "  produces  such  moralising 
effects,"  that  sea  and  land  are  compassed  to  make,  at  the  expense  of  its 
credulous  believers,  a  single  proselyte  ?  Show  me  its  fruits.  Yon  may 
see  them  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Ireland,  in  Brazil,  and  in  your  own  native 
land. 

Your  ancestors,  fellow  citiMs,  have  done  much  for  you,  but  have  left 
much  for  you  to  perform  j-^oS  upon  the  foundation  they  have  laid,  you. 
have  to  erect  a  temple  td  virtue,  to  liberty,  and  to  reason ;  whose  sacred 
portals  shall  never  be  prostituted  to  despotic  kings,  to  hireling  priests,  nor 
to  other  lawless  tyrants.     Your  political  liberty  is  but  a  moiety  of  wluut 
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yoQ  will  enjoy,  when  through  your  press,  and  hy  your  united  exertions, 
yon  hurl  from  its  throne  this  hypocritical  monster  of  pretended  morality, 
which,  under  the  cloak  of  rendering  men  fit  for  another  state,  wholly  in- 
capacitate them  for  this.     However  its  present  giant  strength  may  intimi- 
date the  coward,  timid,  grovelling  hind,  yet  will  it  not  deter  you,  Gentle- 
men of  the  Association,  who  have  so  nobly  stepped  forward  in  support  of 
troth's  long-waning  cause,  from  endeavouring  to  ascertain   when   and 
where  this  Christian  farce  will  end :  and  by  your  further  exertions  to 
^ire  it  a  timely  and  speedy  funeral.    Already  is  every  college,  and  most 
0f  the  schools  in  the  union,  subjected  to  its  depraving  influence.     Your 
children,  refusing  to  subscribe  to  its  ridiculous  and  inconsistent  dogmas, 
are  denied  admission,  or  rudely  expelled.    Even  the  sanctitv  of  your 
dwellings  is  violated.    The  affection  of  your  wives,  your  children,  your 
parents  and  your  friends,  is  seduced  from  you;  because  the  all-gracioiis 
Lord  requires  them  to  abandon  unbelievers,  to  be  buffetted  by  Satan.    Our 
country  is  saturated  with  its  vile  pernicious  tracts,  which  are  calculated 
to  prepare  (he  minds  of  our  now  politically  free  citizens,  for  that  passive 
sabmission  to  the  expounders  of  the  holy  oracles,  as  will  make  their 
bended  necks  an  easy  stepping-stone  to  lawless  aqd  ambitious  puritans. 
This,  and  much  more,  is  lamentably  true.   Your  liberties  arc  endangered. 
Your  presses  are  shackled.     Your  editors  threatened  with  loss  of  patron- 
age,  if  they  dare  to  publish,  though  from  conviction,  aught  against  this 
oHl-bom  fiend  Religion.    Are  not  the  weaker  and  more  fanatical  members 
of  ^oar  Legislature,  induced  by  it  to  forge  chains  for  their  constituents, 
which  they  themselves  can  loosely  wear,  swimming  with  the  current  of 
popular  opinion  ?    How  then  can  I,  on  this  occasion,  congratulate  you 
upon  a  possession  of  liberty  beyond  its  true  extent,  while  that  which  you 
bare  is  m  danger  of  being  wrested  from  you  ?    It  has  been  done,  anci  it 
nti^  be  done  again.     Means  are  now  being  used  to  obtain  this  object  *'  by 
giving  a  decided  preference  in  all  the  concerns  of  life,  to  those  who  keep 
toe  Sabbath,**  and  by  recommending  <*  that  no  person  shall  be  considered 
worthy  of  a  vote  for  places  of  trust  or  profit  in  the  government,  who  is 
known  habitually  to  violate  the  Sabbath.     If  he  disregards  the  principles 
of/»e/y  (say  thev),  he  ought  not  to  he  trusted  with  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
community;  and  no  gooa  man  should  vote  for  him,  when  another  choice 
can  be  had."    This  is  indeed  a  bold  step  for  these  enemies  of  mankind : 
'tis  the  offspring  of  desperation,  produced  by  the  rapid  increase  of  liberal 
opinions,  which  created  in  their  minds  a  fear  that  *'  their  craft  is  in  dan- 
ger," or  they  would  not  have  dared  to  have  insulted  the  common  sense  of 
our  fellow  citizens  by  such  a  publication  ;  but  while  I  pity  the  men,  I  can- 
not but  admire  their  zeal ;  it  would  grace  a  nobler  cause.    They  leave- no 
means  untried,  no  opportunity  neglected  to  inveigle  the  people,  particu- 
hfly  our  females,  whose  unfortunate  education  prevents  them  from  ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  necessary  to  preserve  them  from  the  seductions  of 
superstition.    This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  from  the  influence  which 
they  have  over  us  in  infancy,  in  manhood,  and  in  in/becile  old  a^e.    But 
nothing  can  divert  the  sincere  advocates  of  this  religion  from  their  object. 
No  terrors  daunt,  no  dangers  can  appal  them,  no  obstacle  that  they  will 
not  surmount,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  design.    Man,  horse,  wind, 
wave,  and  steam,  are  rendered  subservient  tQA|uir  purposes,  and  nothing 
but  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  will  <>M|H|pir  fanaticism,  and  th& 
increasing  ambition  of  these  hypocrites,  who^^^reachingj  Christianity, 
seek  but  their  own  aggrandizement.    Every  act,  every  device  is  used  to 
support  their  rotten  system,  which  if  of  divine  origin,  would  support 
itself;  would,  were  it  true,  need  not  be  bolstered  by  legi8lato>s  nor  by 
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laws,  to  ensore  its  universal  acceptances  but«  founded  on  error,  and  based 
on  revenge,  it  needs  all  the  factitious  aid  of  lawyers,  printers,  priests  aod 
legislators,  to  support  its  tottering  fabric  from  tumbling  into  ruin.  Take 
these  props  away,  let  freedom  or  discussion  once  be  admitted,  and  the 
world  would  soon  see  the  emptiness  of  Christian  dogmas,  and  of  Chris- 
lian  morality.    'Tis  you,  gentlemen  of  this  Association,  who  by  your 


exertions,  will  mar  their  attempt,  and  they  know  it;  *tis  for  you  to  save 


truth,  that  posterity  will  award  all  its  thanks  for  the  freedom  it  will  enjoy. 
The  credulous  mass  float  mth  the  tide  unconscious  of  the  danger. 

Thia  should  stimulate  us,  who  see  the  evil,  to  exertion.  In  what  more 
noble  cause  could  we  be  engaged  than  in  the  prostration  of  the  hydra 
superstition?  How  more  usefully  employed  than  in  the  protection  auil 
preservation  of  those  liberties  so  dearly  purcliased  ?  And  how  contem|i- 
tible  must  that  man  feel,  who,  knowing  the  danger,  will  not  raise  his 
▼oice,  exert  his  influence,  nor  extenahis  hand  to  avert  so  serious  a 
calamity. 

Can  such  cowards  live  ?    Can  it  be  possible  than  any  intelligent  des- 
cendants of  the  heroes  of  76,  are  afraid  to  stand  forward  in  tfie  sacred 
cause  of  liberty  and  truth !    Away ;  away  with  the  cringing  fawns  to  their 
coverts;  where,  under  the  mantle  of  hypocrisy,  they  may  iiide  their  ant- 
lered  heads.    Let  the  deeds,  let  the  example  of  a  Paine,  qf  a  Jefferson, 
and  of  a  Henry,  ^re  their  sleepy  souls  to  contrition  and  remorse,  until, 
like  them,  they  become  the  dauntless  champions  of  their  country's  rights, 
the  fearless  advocates'of  her  liberty.    Some  'tis  true,  are  prevented  by  the 
claims  of  a  family  from  avowing  their  opinions ;  others,  whose  sordid 
minds  transmute  tneir  ffold  to  G^s,  say,  we  have  j^ot  on  in  the  world 
without  interfering  with  the  religious  opinions  of  Chnstians ;  notconsider- 
lug  how  Christians  interfere  with  them ;  give  me  gold,  gold,  gold,  say 
they,  and  you  may  have  my  liberty,  ray  life,  my  all.    Others,  less  sordid 
but  not  more  rational,  say, — 1  know  their  religious  systems  are  untrue  and 
ridiculous,  but  they  are  very  good  for  women  and  children.    Verygood 
for  women  and  children !    Ob,  unjusti  ungenerous  reflection !    Whom 
may  women  and  children  tliank  for  that  degenerate  state  in  which  fiilse- 
hood  is  good  for  them,  but  those  who,  knowing  the  truth  permit  their 
wives  ana  children  to  remain  the  dupes  of  ignorant  fanatics,  or  of  more 
intelligent  designers,  because  they  have  not  sufficient  moral  courage  to  in* 
form  tiiem  of  their  error.    Women,  say  they,  have  not  minds  sufficient  to 
bear  these  truths ;  have  not  capacities  to  receiye  them.     What!  fellow 
citizens,  shall  we  who  have  yet  before  us  the  names  of  Madame  de  tienlis, 
of  Mary  Woolstonecraft,  that  fearless  champion  of  her  ^ex's  right,  whik 
we  yet  rank  among  our  most  zealous  friends,  a  Frances  Wright,  whose 
every  nerve  is  strained  for  liberty  and  truth ;    shall  we  be  told  this,  when 
we  cau  turn  our  eyes  on  so  many  of  the  fairer  portion  of  mankind,  whom 
we  know  must  possess  minds  superior  to  those  who  urge  the  chaurge,  or 
they  would  not  have  ventured  to  brave  popular  prejudice,  and  nnk  them- 
selves amon^  the  proscribed  sons  of  truth.    Repeat  not  then  the  base 
calnmny ;  give  them  theitj||hts ;  hold  them  no  longer  as  the  mere  tools 
for  their  Biole  lord's  c^|flpQcc ;  as  mere  domestic  drudges  i  give  tbena* 
equal  intellectual  advaSRsTand  then,  impartlally.decide  on  their  mental 
ability :  free  them  from  domestic  tyranny,  give  them  a  liberal  edocatioD, 
i^nd  then  they  will  cast  the  vile  lib^i  in  your  teeth.    No-*«o— thev  will 
still  be  the  iond,  affiectiojaatc,  hoart-cheeriug  woman,  emancipated  from 
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;iUr«i'v,  and  lioldiag  her  natural  station  in  tha  familjr  of  liiaman  axiften- 
«iei:  but  on  the  asserters  would  the  charge  of  inferiority,  po«sthly,  recoil, 
who  only  use  it  to  shield  their  own  ignorance  and  cowardice.  Bat  there 
is  anotlier  class  of  individuals,  who,  with  ourselTes,  are  sensible  of  tiM 
advantages  which  woald  result  to  mankind  from  the  downfalof  religion, 
bnt  who  fear  this  overgrown  monster  can  never  be  destroyed,  and  there- 
fore sit  patiently  under  their  yoke,  and  lend  neitlif  r  their  countenance, 
thdr  talents  nor  their  money,  m  aid  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  hope- 
less cause.  Is  this  the  spirit  of  republicanism  ?  Is  this  the  spirit  which 
animated  your  ancestors  t  Is  this  the  spirit  which  dictated,  under  every 
anticipated  physical  evil,  that  bold  declaration,  '*  Tliat  all  men  are  created 
equal ;"  and  called  forth,  in  the  teeth  of  British  cannon,  the  noble  pledge 
to  support  it  with  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honour  ? 
Was  It,  I  ask  you  as  republicans,  a  spirit  which  trembled  before  an  op- 
pressor's stronger  arm,  which  animated  the  revered  Washington,  with  his 
half  fed,  half  armed,  and  half  clothed  ill  disciplined  little  hand,  to  defy, 
engage,  and  conquer  the  well  supplied,  well  appointed  Iti^ions  of  Britain's 
despot  king?  No.  It  was  the  sacred  spirit  of  freedom  that  thrilled 
through  their  veins,  and  resolved  them  to  obtain  their  liberty  or  perish. 
You  know  the  result.  It  is  to  commemorate  it  that  we  have  this  day 
assembled.  What  then  should  we  fear  ?  Knowledge  whwh  taught  them 
they  were  slaves  to  kings,  teaches  us  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are 
slaves  to  priests,  who  rule  their  wives,  their  frienda,  and  their  children; 
and  their  wives,  their  friends  and  their  children  rule  them.  Should  they 
be  honest  in  the  expression  of  their  sentiments,  women  entreat;  friends 
persuade ;  loss  of  wealth  and  interest  is  held  before  them ;  poverty  and 
disgrace  are  threatened  thorn  ;  and  too  many  bend  their  necks  to  the  voke. 
Oil  I  had  I  the  tongue  of  a  Cicero,  of  a  Henry,  Td  rouse  the  spirit  ot  your 
lathers  now  slttmberin£[  within  you.*  i*dlire  your  minds  with  the  bright 
•l^rospectof  liberty,  science,  and  truth,  riding  proudly  o^er  the.  fiiflem 
temples  of  slavery,  ignorance  and  error.  1  would  not  leave  you  till  I  saw 
their  valiant  blood  mantling  your  cheeks,  their  noble  energy  beaming  in 
your  eyes,  and  lieard  your  shout — we  live  but  to  be  free. 

1  would  show  you  all  the  evils  of  supiueness ;  I  would  show  you  what 
Switzerland,  this  country,  and  our  more  southern  neighbours  have  effect- 
ed by  union  and  courage.  How  England's  once  little  band,  under  tfaa 
intrepid  Ca&lilb  and  the  eloquent  Taylor  have  triumphed  over  tyrannic 
kings  and  ^ests;  but  I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
your- Association:  of  the  extensive  dissemination  of  correct  opinions  by 
means  of  your  established  press,  your  already  founded  School,  where 
children  are  taught  that  falsehood  is  neither  good  enough  for  them,  nor 
for  their  mothers.  Wherethey  will  learn  thatthe  hackneyed  political  phrase, 
— **  Knowledge  is  necessary  for  the  higher  ranks,  but  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  make  the  mass  ot  people  intelligent*'*  is  but  an  old  enemy  toi^tsi^^ 
mankind  in  a  new  dress.  Invented  by  kings  and  priests,  and  circulated 
by  their  dependants  and  parasites,  who  know,  that  *' Knowledge  is  power," 
and  are  aware  that  they  only  prolong  their  official  existences  by  perpe- 
tuating ignorance. 

But  the  time  is  at  hand  when  they  shall  reign  no  more.  The  stendard 
h  raised.  Our  motto,  **  Common  Sense  and  the  Rights  of  Man."  Let 
then  the  world  know  our  union  and  our  ifgngtlu  ^  Let  it  know  that  there 
is  liere  a  phalanx  who  pity  ignorance  MlD|etest  tyranny.  Let  Europe 
know  that  there  is  h^re  a  home  for  the  oppressed,  the  virtuous  and  the 
brave.  That  there  is  a  banner,  other  than  the  *^  blood-stained  banner  of 
the  cross,"  round  which  the  sons  of  virtue  i^nd  peace  may  rally,  and  sc« 
curely  repose  from  political  and  religious  ppieecutioi!. 
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But  while  we  insist  upon  onr  right  freely  to  express  oar  opinions  anil 
to  act  in  accordance  with  them,  when  not  inconsistent  with  the  public 
welfare,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
avowedly  differ  from  us,  differ  honestly ;  that  their  opinions  are  the  result 
of  early  impressions  confirmed  by  recent  instruction,  over  which  they  had 
no  control ;  and  we  will  ever  in 'our  intercourse  with  them  exercise  that 
charity  which  is  characteristic  of  a  good  heart  and  of  an  intelligent  mind. 
It  is  the  system,  not  the  believers  in  it,  we  wish  to  see  annihilated.  Oar 
warfare  must  he  that  of  good  works.  It  is  by  our  actions  we  must  de- 
monstrate that  our  system  of  morals  is  better  than  those  systems  which  are 
based  on  the  fundamental  error  of  all  religions,  that  man  can  control  hrs 
inclinsitions  and  belief.  '*  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptised  •  shall  b* 
saved;  but  lie  that  belirveth  not,  shall  be  damned,"  is  the  pious  ^acula- 
tion  attributed  to  the  supposed  founder  of  the  Christian  system.  To  this 
erroneous  opinion  we  may  ascribe  most  of  the  moral  evils  which  have 
afflicted  Europe  for  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  to  this  we  may 
impute  all  the  intolerance,  the  bigotry,  and  the  soul-saving  anxiety  which 
prevail  so  extensively  in  this  country. 

The. declaration  that  *'  all  men  are  created  equal,"  has  gone  forth  never 
to  be  recalled),  and  this  will  eventuate  in  the  eternal  political  freedom  of 
man  :  and  the  declaration  that  **  no  man  forms  his  own  character,  either 
mentally  or  physically,  neither  can  he  control  his  opinions  at  will,'*  must 
lead  to  religious  emancipation,  and  to  the  establishment  of  universal 
charity,  and  universal  peace. 

Give  then  to  the  world,  to  your  wives^  to  your  children,  and  your 
friends,  a  knowledge  of  these  truths;  impress  them  on  their  minds  so  as 
to  influence  their  actions,  and  they  want  no  religion.  Take,  Christians — 
take  these  truths,  and  the  practice  they  enjoin  on  you  as  a  substitute  for 
that  religion  which  was  established,  not  to  bring  peace  on  earth  hot  a 
sword,  as  a  substitute  for  that  religion  which  requires  you  to  hate  and  pei^ 
secute  your  nearest  aand  dearest  relatives,  who  honestly  differ  from  you  in 
opinion;  the  savour  of  whom,  roasting  in  your  imaginary  hell,  would  be 
as  sweet  incense  to  your  nostrils  in  your  equally  imaginary  heaven.  Take, 
Christians,  these  declarations  for  your  guide ;  regulate  your  practice  by 
them  ;  renounce,  if  you  can,  your  religious  dogmas,  which  cherish  an  un- 
relenting, intolerant,  and  persecuting  spirit,  and  you  will  become  better 
fathers,  oetter  sons,  better  citizens,  more  sincere  friends,  aad  more  ho- 
nest men.  v 

Is  there  no  bond  without  religion  ?  Arc  there  no  ties  to  hold  men  in 
social  intercourse  without  the  fetters  of  superstition  ?  Away  with  the 
farce.  Are  Christians  so  heavenly  minded  as  to  forget  that  there  are  a 
moral,  a  natural,  and  a  political  union  ;  such  as  made  Greece  and  Rome 
virtuovs  and  flourishing  republics :  such  as  has,  for  hundreds  of  years, 
rendered  the  Chinese  a  simple,  honest,  and  inoffensive  people ;  while  this 

Saragon  of  morality,  this  pmk  of  virtue,  this  Christian  religion,  has  been 
eluging  Europe,  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  and  America,  with  human 
blood,  and  immolating  its  millions  at  the  shrine  of  superstition  ?  Would 
vou  know  what  this  religion  has  done,  imd  what  but  for  a  free  press 
ft  may  yet  do  again,  and  *'all  for  the  glorv  of  the  cross."  Ask 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  it  will  iell  you  a  few  of  the  scenes  from  the  un- 
furling, under  Constantine,  that  '*  banner  under  which  madmen  assembled 
to  fflut  the  earth  with  blood«f  tffr  the  8th  century.  Would  you  more  ? 
Ask  the  dungeons  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy ;  ask  France  for  the  thou- 
sands of  her  sons,  who  in  cold  blood  on  Bartholomew's  Eve  were  mur- 
dered. Ask  England  uf  the  banquet  of  blood,  and  roastings  in  Smithfield, 
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aud  bldody  Boimer^s  field.  Ask  the  plains  of  Mexico,  and  the  once 
poTrerfal  empire  of  Pern.  But  travel  not  so  far.  Ask  Afric^s  exiled  ani 
oppressed  sons,  who  it  was,  with  crucifix  in  one  hand,  the  manacle  and 
brand  in  the  other,  fired  their  peaceful  villages  at  midnight:  dragged  the 
poor  unaroicd  inmates  from  liberty  and  happiness,  to  slavery  ana  misery. 
Who  tore  from  the  embraces  of  an  affectionate  wife,  her  wretched  hus- 
band, and  left  their  orphan  children  to  perish  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of 
their  dwellings.  Who,  in  this  land  of  professed  political  liberty,  still 
holds  them  in  vile  bondage;  still  bears  without  emotion,  their  clanking 
chains,  their  heart-piercing  shriek,  their  hollow  groan,  respond  to  the 
fast  descending  lash  of  their  barbarous  oppressors.  Who  view,  with 
glistening  ana  demoniac  eye,  the  manly  tear  wrung  from  the  bleed infl" 
backs,  and  still  more  bleeding  hearts  of  their  victims,  and  they  will  tell 
voa  civilized  Christians!  Ask  the  poor  receding  and  degenerated 
Indians  of  our  territory,  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  ere  **  the  Christian's 
thirst  for  gold*'  brought  them  to  these  shores,  they  were  temperate,  in- 
dastrioas,  virtuous  and  happy.  But  the  Christian's  morality  has  been 
accompanied  w^ith  the  Christian  virtues,  drunkenness,  indolence,  vice  and 
misery.  Should  we  ask  where  are  now  the  tribes  who  once  inhabited  this 
spot?  Where  the  noble  men,  who,  revelling  in  liberty,  bounded  over  hill " 
and  brake,  free  as  the  deer  which  they  pursued  ?  We  should  be  told — 
Their  warriors  are  no  more.  Their  valiant  bands  have  been  levelled  to 
the  earth  by  Christian  steel,  while  their  degenerate  sons  have  bartered 
for  Christian  rum,  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers,  and  live  unknown  and 
nnrespecied.  But  a  few  past  years,  their  council  fires  blazed  on  these 
shores;  but  a  few  short  years,  their  war-whoop  rung  through  an  uncuU 
tivated  forest,  now  this  rich  and  populous  city ;  but  a  few  year's  since, 
we  might  have  seen  within  their  fragile  wigwams,  the  dusky  warriors 
exchange  their  wampum  and  smoke  their  calumet  of  peace.  These  simple 
scenes  have  fled,  or  are  but  to  be  seen,  iike  autumn's  setting  sun,  receding 
iast'behind  the  western  cloud  which  blots  it  from  our  sight.  A  new  race 
is  now  possessed  of  the  soil,  whose  European  civilization,  whose  Christian 
morality,  and  Christian  vices,  will  ill  bear  a  comparison  with  Indian  sim- 
plicity and  virtue.  ^ 

Wiien  we  reflect  on'the  vicissitudes  of  nations  and  individuals ;  wlien 
we  see  a  noble,  yet  credulous  people,  gallantly  defending  their  liberties, 
and  the  graves  of  their  fathers  from  the  rapacity  of  perfiolious,  base,  and 
horribly  superstitious  strangers,  we  let  fall  a  tear  o'er  suffering  humanity, 
and  wbile(.we  mourn  the  poor  exiles  who  fled  before  the  more  skilful  arms 
of  their  Christian  murderers,  we  hail  with  delight  the  approaching  dawn 
of  man's  universal  freedom. 

You  have  been  told,  that  infidelity  to  the  Christian  dogmas  is  dangerous 
to  the  morals  of  society ;  that  it -is  calculated  to  produce  anarchy  and  con- 
foiioo.  But  look  at  Spain,  and  see  if  Christianity  makes  her  sons  wise 
and  Tirtttous  ?  Look  at  Italy,  the  cradle  of  science,  and  once,  when  infidel 
Rome  existed,  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Where  is  she  now  ?  Whither 
have  her  glories  fled  ?  All,  all,  trampled  under  foot  by  the  minions  of 
saperstition,  and  by  the  armed  rufiians  of  a  holy  alliance.  Look  at  Ire- 
land, that  poor  oppressed  country,  the  convenience  of  kings  and  priests 
abroad,  and  the  football  of  religious  factions  at  home :  look  at  the  want, 
the  wretchedness,  and  the  misery  of  her  sons,  while  their  pampered  lords 
are  revelling  in  luxury  upon  the  flruit  of  their  labour.  Look  at  home 
and  see,  if,  instead  of  suppressing  vice,  it  is  not  the  cause  of  all  the  vice 
that  exists ;  and  then  say,  if  religions  and  political  liberty  can,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  more  injurious  to  society  than  kingly  and  priestly 
despotism. 
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And  here,  in  this  country,  fellovr  cidsent,  the  same  object  is  parsnedf 
bat  by  different  means ;  the  same  system  of  passlfe  obedience  is  preacbi^ ; 
the  same  disposition  to  obtain  and  retain  power,  and  ride  upon  our  neclis 
exists.  But  a  different  coarse  is  pursued.  Wanting  the  power  to  compel 
payment  of  tithes,  a  system  of  begging,  accompanied  with  denanciatioas 
vS  the  Lord*s  vengeance,  is  pursued,  which  has  its  influence  in'filliug 
the  Lord^s  treasury.  Insteaa  of  bayonets,  dungeons,  and  burnings 
here,  roastings  hereafter  are  denounced ;  yet  the  fire — tbe  fire — Hell's 
«temal  fire,  answers  all  tbe  purpose  of  extorting,  from  tbe  credulous  and 
weak,  a  tithe,  at  least,  of  all  tney  possess :  and  to  such  an  extent  is  this 
system  of  beggary  carried  to  support  theological  poor-houses,  and  itinecant 
beggars  in  idleness  and  mischier,  tliat  they  even  take  from  the  poor  widow, 
who  labours  hard  to  feed  her  orphffA  children,  and  dotbe  their  nak^ 
bodies,  a  portion  of  her  earnings,  tor  which  th^  promise  her  an  imaginary 
eternity  of  bliss. 

This  is  no  fiction.  I  hare  seen  the  orphan's  tattered  clothes  fly  shiver- 
ing in  a  winter's  wind :  I  have  seen  his  tender  limbs  without  sufficient 
covering  to  preserve  his  young  blood  from  freezing  in  his  veins,  gatlier- 
ing  chips  upon  a  wharf.  I  have  seen  the  wretched  orphan's  tear,  and 
hrard  the  widow's  moan ;  while  upon  the  offering  ol  herself  and  others, 
the  missionary  fattens. 

Think,  then,  fellow  citizens,  think  of  the  complicated  ills  that  have 
followed  this  Christian  system,  and  its  vaunted  morality,  in  every  country 
where  it  has  ever  obtained  a  footing.  Witness- the  iiicessant  jarringa  and 
endless  discord  it  has  introduced  into  every  family,  where  it  nas  obtuaed 
acceptance :  observe  its  increasing  influence,  see  the  foul  stain  (slavenr) 
which  it  has  stamped  upon  our  national  escutcheon ;  and  tbe  man  who 
knowing  these,  will  patiently  and  supinely  sit  down  and  witness  its  fur- 
ther encroachments,  ^  should  live  a  bondman  and  should  die  a  slave." 

Shall  we  then  longer  submit  to  this  yoke  of  superstition  ?  Shall  we 
longer  bow  and  cringe  before  this  idol,  revealed  religion  ?  Shall  we  con- 
tinue the  sycophantic  slaves,  the  vile  panderers,  tlie  avowed  supporten  of 
a  visionary  and  deceptive  reli^on,  whose  whole  history  is  but  a  catalogue 
of  wars,  murders,  and  oppressions  ?  No,  my  friends;  we  will  rouse  from 
0ur  lethargy,  and  shake  off  all  imaginary  causes  of  terror.  Our  cause  is 
tbesacredcauseof  liberty,  justice,  and  truth;  our  numbers  are  respect- 
able, and  rapidly  increasing ;  and  we  have  only  by  our  union,  to  hold 
what  we  have  obtained,  to  bear  down  all  opposition:  for  knowledge  will 
dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  as  a  north  wind  the  mists  of  morning,  and 
we  shall  yet  accomplish,  and  yet  celebrate  a  more  glorious  independence 
than  that  which  we  celebrate  this  day :  the  triumph  of  knowledge  over 
ignorance,  of  light  over  darkness,  of  truth  over  error,  of  honesty  over 
fraud ;  and  the  increased  advancement  of  science,  will  cast  into  eternal 
oblivion,  the  superstitions  of  Mahomet,  of  Christ,  and  of  every  other  re- 
vealed religion. . 

At  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  a  number 
of  other  gentlemen,  from  different  parts  of  the  Union,  sat  down  to  an  ex- 
cellent dinner,  provided  by  Mr.  Crellin  of  tlie  Bank  Lodge;  Mr.  Offen  in 
the  chair*  During  the  evening  the  following  toasts  were  given  from  tbe 
chair: 

1.  The  People — the  source  of  all  political  power. 

2.  The  Tree  of  Liberty,  in  the  centre  of  the  world — ^wtth  th^  deix  of 
lieaven  on  its  leaves,  and  the  whole  earth  under  its  shade. 

3.  The  Code  of  Nature— may  it  become  universal  law. 

4.  The  Sun  of  Reason — may  it  rapidly  illume  the  habitable  globe. 
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5.  Truth — the  only  centre  of  union  and  happiness. 

6.  Science— the  partisan  of  no  coantry — the  beneficent  patron  of  all. 

7»  An  unshackled  Press — the  terror  of  despots,  the  bulwark  of  free- 
men, the  hope  of  slaves. 

H.  May  the  edifices  of  Superstition  be  speedily  converted  into  temples 
of  Reason  and  Philosophy. 

9.  The  Union— consecrated  by  the  blood  of  our  fatliers,  and  endeared 
to  us  bv  innumerable  blessini^s. 

10.  John  Qnincy  Adams-^President  of  the  United  States. 

11.  De  Wilt  Clinton,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Neiv  York— the  patron 
of  the  arts  science,  and  literature. 

12.  Andrew  Jackson,  the  hero  and  patriot. 

13.  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Renovator  of  South  America. 

14.  Thomas  Cochrane — may  he  prove  the  real  saviour  of  Greece. 

15.  Richard  Carlile,  and  Robert  Taylor,  the  intrepid  cliampions  of 
liberal  principles  in  Great  Britain. 

16.  The  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

17.  The  memory  of  Thomas  Paine. 

18.  The  memory  of  Etihu  Palmer,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Joel  Barlow. 

19.  The  memory  of  Voltaire,  Hume,  Volney,  Gibbon,  and  of  all  those 
eminent  philosophers  who  have  contributed  by  their  writings  to  promote 
mental  freedom.  . 

20.  The  memqry  of  Talma,  wlio  in  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  of  life, 
proved  himself  worthy  of  immortality. 

21.  Our  cause — the  cause  of  mental  and  physical  liberty. — We  proffer 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  our  brethren  throughout  the  universe.   . 


PROGRESS  OF  LIBERAL  OPINIONS. 

From  the  New  York  Correspondent 
CoaTiN uiNG  to  receive  the  most  flatteriug  accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  Uoloo 
bf  the  advancement  of  liberal  opinions,  we  give  the  following  extracts  for 
the  informBtion  of  those  who,  with  us,  feel  interested  in  the  triumph  of  truth 
over  bigotry  end  fanaticism. 

Extract  qfa  leUer,  dated  Cincinnati,  February  24,  1888. 

**  No  work  ever  published  holds  more  preeminent  claims  upon  public  pa- 
tronage than  the  CorreepondetU.  None  was  ever  calculated  in  an  equal 
degree  to  serve  the  cause  of  human  light  and  liberty.  Its  success  is  hailed  as 
eoosecratlng  a  new  age  to  the  empire  of  mind ;  as  laying  the  only  true  foun- 
dation for  all  that  is  good  and  exceUent  in  human  institutions.  BuUdlog 
•pen  a  rotten  foundation  is  entirely  vain :  the  rubbish  must  be  cast  down, 
before  a  permanent  and  durable  structure  can  be  raised. 

*'  Our  numbers  iu  your  stale— the  rate  of  their  increase,  and  prospects,  are 
sabjectf  of  earnest  enquiry,  and  would  afford  pleasure  and  beneiit  if  known 
here.  The  society  in  this  city  consists  of  about  forty  zealous  members.  We 
have  many,  warm  wishers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  adjoining  towns  and  coun- 
ties. Our  organisation  and  means  of  communication  and  cooperation  are  too 
new  and  limited,  to  speak  with  confidence  of  immediate  results.  The  snow- 
ball at  first  increases  with  comparative  slowness.  It  is  the  same  with  all 
hnman  associations.  I  disregard  entirely  the  heresy,  that  the  timid  and 
cautious  Inculcate,  viz.;  **  let  the  human  mind  alone,  it  will  emancipate 
itaelf.*'  IfJMahomed  conquered  by  the  sword,  John  Calvin,  and  other  dis- 
ciples of  Christy  by  fables  and  dei^nciations,  surely  we,  who  work  with  the 
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golden  shafts  of  the  mind,  and  under  the  triarophaiU  powers  of  the  press,  can- 
not hesitate  in  the  course  recommended  by  experience,  or  be  doubtful  of  the 
Issue  of  ttiat  course.** 

Extract  of  a  Letter,  dated  KendaU,  Stark  County,  OAto,  Feb.  20,  1639. 
*'  Your's  of  February  4th,  I  design  to  read  at  Canton  court-house,  where  I 
have  been  delivering  lectures  semimonthly,  and  shall  deliver  one  on  Salurday 
evening  next.  My  audiences  at  Canton  and  Kendal  are  large,  and  there  has 
been  a  great  **  revival**  at  Canton  ;  and  violent  opposition  has  only  6xed  the 
minds  of  the  wavering.  In  the  small  village  of  Canton,  there  are  forty  of 
the  true  church.  Of  four  churches,  ours  is  the  largest.  We  use  great  plain- 
ness of  speech  in  our  lectures.  I  have  been  publicly  opposed  by  a  catholic 
priest.  Another  has  sent  a  challenge  to  debate  the  principles  which  I  advo- 
cate in  my  lectures.  I  have  accepted  it  on  condition  that  he  prove  himself 
retpeetable,  as  I  am  personally  unacquainted  with  him.  The  Ohio  Repository 
is  to  be  the  organ  through  which  the  public  will  be  informed  of  the  discus- 
sion. The  progress  of  the  principles  has  been  very  firm  since  our  arrival. 
We  have  lectures  every  Sunday,  and  the  Odet  of  the  *'  Free  Press  Associa- 
tion*' are  sung  in  the  meeting.  Your*s, 

Saml.  Underhill. 


Wettern  Tiller.-^We  regret  to  state,  that  the  intelligent  editor  of  this  in- 
valuable paper  has  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  suspend  his  labour^i  for 
the  present.  In  No.  35,  Vol.  3,  he  announces  the  fact,  and  takes  his  leave  of 
the  public  in  an  article  of  considerable  length,  containing  so  able  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  impositions  practised  by  au  idle  and  profligate  priesthood  to  extract 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  industrious,  that  we  have  concluded  on  giving 
It  publicity  in  the  Corregpondent,  After  some  introductory  observations  on 
the  nature  of  tyranny,  which  he  defines  '*  the  employment  of  force  or  fraud 
in  the  exaction  of  regular  tribute,  and  the  maintainance  of  continued  power,*' 
he  remarks, 

'*  It  is  not  necessary,  as  most  people  imagine,  that,  to  constitute  a  tyranny, 
that  there  should  be  one  great  monster,  holding  and  exercising,  in  his  own 
person,  certain  unlimited  powers,  wielded  for  unlimited  mischief.  Modern 
tyranny  has  its  system  of  manners  and  good  breeding ;  it  is  undergoing  every 
species  of  refinement  indicated  by  the  progress  of  the  age,  as  necessary  to 
secure  its  success:  once  it  was  a  single,  noir  it  is  a  many-headed  monster; 
once  it  was  bold,  rough,  and  daring,  now  it  is  artful,  treacherous,  plausible, 
and  insinuating.  Did  society  at  any  former  age  of  the  world  support  a 
greater  number  than  it  now  does  of  the  mischievotfs  and  idle  ?  Was  it  ever 
taxed  more  heavily  than  it  now  is,  by  vice  and  pretenders  t  Was  it  at  any 
former  period  more  the  slave  of  fraud,  luxury,  and  civil  impostors  ?  Who  can 
or  dare  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  t 

'*  There  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  universal  consent,  by.  which  all  that  is 
worthless  in  person  and  principle  shall  live  on,  and  consume,  the  real  substance 
of  the  land.  The  number  of  priests,  or  clergy,  in  the  United  Slates,  is  17,000, 
whose  average  salaries  will  not  differ  much  frpm  S700 ;  which  create  a  yearly 
tax  of  eleven  millions.  To  these  must  be  added,  as  a  portion  of  their  poliU- 
cal  system— missions,  foreign  and  domestic ;  Bible,  tract,  and  education  so- 
cieties ;  donations,  exacted  by  fear  or  hope  ;  sumptuous  temples,  churches, 
and  furniture—creating  a  further  tax,  equal  to,  if  not  beyond,  the  first  sum  : 
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say  the  total  is  but  8^,000,000,  f  which  will  fliU  below  the  true  estimate,)  it 
is  8  heavy  tax  for  the  ignorant  and4ndttStrioii8  to  pay  to  idle  and  dissolute 
misters.  Yet  it  is  paid  ;  and  paid,  too,  by  the  working  class,  eTery  dollar  of 
it  It  appears  at  first  view  as  if  others  paid  a  share  of  it :  on  examination  it 
will  be  found,  that  all  that  class  who  live  by  their  wit*s  end,  in  reality,  pay 
nothing ;  taxes  are  the  product  of  earning  and  industry.  If  this  tax  were 
paid  to  two  or  three  families  who  claimed  it  as  a  hereditary  right,  then  w& 
shoald  clamour  and  call  it  a  rank  piece  of  tyranny.  Is  it  different  because  it 
U  paid  to  many,  and  that  by  virtue  of  hereditary  imposition  and  fraud  t 
Certainly  the  cases  are  precisely  the  same.  If  the  priests  were  to  tell  us  that 
they  collect  this  tax  by  virtue  of  an  edict  or  declaration  of  Moses  and  AaroOy 
we  woald  refuse  to  pay  it ;  yet  every  dollar  of  it  is  so  collected,'  with  the 
addition  only  of  the  trifling  fraud  of  representing  Deity  as  spealdng  by 
Moses  and  Aaron  :  but  Jesus  Christ  is  also  made  use  of  as  a  bailiff  in  coU 
leetiog  this  tax,  and  as  a  cover  for  all  the  frauds  and  vices  with  which  it  is 
attended. 

"  Tothe  order  and  liberty  of  society  it  can  make  no  difference,  whether  an 
aristocracy  be  of  Moses,  Aaron,  Christ,  or  by  hereditary  right :  it  is  as  much. 
a  tyranny  under  the  one  as  the  other.  The  one  is  as  much  a  state  of 
oppression  and  fraud  as  the  other  ;  all  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
schemes  of  raising  money  out  of  the  honest,  industrious,  and  credulous,  for' 
thesapport  of  impostors.  Aaron  and  Moses  succeeded  by  it ;  Mahomet  suc- 
ceeded by  it :  the  impostors  of  every  age  have  done  what  they  are  doing  in 
this— they  have  lived  on  the  people  >by  Tt.  Is  any  one  so  mad  as  to  believe 
that  the  system  of  converting,  of  missions,  of  establishing  sects,  of  propa- 
Katin;  this  or  that  faith,  would  exist  one  moment  provided  their  advocates 
coold  not  make  money  by  them?  No!  they  would  stand  precisely  where 
another  class  of  the  nobility  did  by  the  adoption  of  our  constitution,  and  where 
all  nobility  must  stand  when  the  people  come  to  their  senses — among  the  rank 
and  file.  The  whole  swarm  of  pretenders  who  now  set  up  divine  authority 
for  making  divisions  and  mischief  among  men,  and  for  sweating  their  pockets, 
would  be  turned  to  some  useful  employment.  The  objection  urged  against 
them  Is  that  they  constitute,  in  every  political  sense  of  the  word,  a  tyranny  ; 
thatis,  they  live ^on  the  people  and  out  of  the  people,  both  by  force  and 
fraud,  and  these  of  the  most  base  and  ignoble  character.  The  force  they  use 
isthatof  hell- fire  and  God*s  displeasure:  the  fraud  is  the  same-^it  is  all 
fraud  and  falsehood. 

"Now  if  it  be  aright  or  a  duty  to  oppose  tyranny  under  any  circumstances,  it 
certainly  must  be  right  when  our  tyrants,  not  content  with  eartl^ly,  usurp  also 
heavenly  authority  over  us ;  and  even  with  a  daring  and  impious  confidence 
call  down  divine  vengeance  to  aid  them  in  sweating  our  pockets.  This 
tyranny  is  not  opposed  on  account  alone  of  its  positive  evils,  but  on  that  of 
principle.  Being  a  tyranny,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  it  be  better 
or  worse  than  some  other  tyrannies :  if  it  be  not  as  destructive  as  might  be, 
we  owe  no  thanks  to  its  authors ;  they  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  rapacity : 
no  friend  to  human  rights  and  liberties  will  fail  to  oppose  then.  The  reason- 
ing will  be  this  :  if  one  class,  if  one  form  of  tyranny  be  supportable,  tyrants 
we  then  naturalized  to  our  soil;  any  other  class  and  any  form  of  tyrants  is 
dually  supportable.  We  are  already  corrupted  and  subdued  when  the  mind 
consents  to  their  establishment.     He  who  contends  that  priests  have  any' 
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retigion,  in  the  room  of  an  imaginary  one.  We  will  lubalitiite  praclict.  for 
profession.  We  will  demand  morala  and  good  conduct,  to  be  siibstitule<l  in 
tlie  room  of  mystery  and  hypocrisy  ;  simplicity  and  ttoiyersal  benevolence, 
instead  of  sects,  oppression,  and  taxation.  As  an  example  familiar  to  all, 
take  that  of  the  good  Samaritan^  exempted,  entirely  exempted,  of  and  from 
the  contamination  of  all  and  every  tyttem  of  divinity.  Sjfttemg  qf  divUHjf ! 
a  name  inseparable  from  distraction,  disorganization,  and  tyranny.  These 
are  the  curse  of  the  earth,  the  fables  of  delusion  and  imposition.  These,  and 
these  are  all,  against  which  an  eternal  war  is  proclaimed  ;  not  against  virtue, 
piety,  or  goodness.  The  man  who  says,  lo  !  here  is  God ;  there  is  God ; 
come  yot)  this  way  ;  follow  me ;  I  will  lead  you  to  him  ;  this  is  the  true,  the 
orthodox,  or  the  divine  way  or  system — is  an  impostor,  a  knave,  or  fool ! 
He  who  says  to  all  men,  do  as  did  the  good  Samaritan,  I  will  aid  you— -is 
already  as  a  God. 

**  These  remarks  are  addressed  to  thn  true  and  honest  lovers  of  man's 
liberty  and  equality  ;  if  not  clothed  in  language  sufficiently  simple  and  explicit 
to  be  understood,  it  will  be  cause  of  regret :  the  intention  of  the  writer  is 
good  ;  let  that  of  the  reader  be  the  same. 

''  The  friends  of  liberal  principles  feel  at  times  as  did  those  veterans  who 
commenced  the  glorious  struggle  for  our  civil  inde iiendence.  The  moruiog 
wiirsometimes  lower,  heavy  clouds  will  hang  upon  the  horizon  ;  the  hosts 
of  delusion  will  seem  to  gather  in  overwhelming  force ;  discouragement  and 
doubts  will  of  course  arise ;  the  feigned  devils  and  fabled  orthodoxy  cast 
their  malignant  forms  upon  the  path  of  light  and  science,  as  if  its  sun  were 
about  to  be  extinguished.  Cheer  up,  thou  brothers  of  the  good  Samaritan  ! 
Earthly  powers  cannot  prevail  against  you ;  thy  triumph  stands  upon  the 
mountain's  base^  the  eternal  sun,  as  he  flies  on  Ms  empyrean  wing;  the 
ceaseless  round  of  laws  eternal,  are  thy  unfailing  eloquence  and  untiring 
argument.  Tlie  ocean  speaks  for  thee ;  the  mighty  tempest  uttereth  great 
things  for  thee  ;  the  bow,  the  blue  and  starry  vault,  the  times  and  aeasous,— 
yea,  all  the  vast  profound  of  nature,  counsel  for  thee.  The  ways  of  deluded 
men,  themselves,  bear  testimony  of  t^  victory.  Theory  after  theory  full  by 
their  own  absurdity.  In  less  than  half  a  century,  the  orthodoxy  of  witeh- 
craft  and  the  trinity  have  received  a  fearful  check  ;  where  it  was  once  death 
.  to  whisper,  the  voice  is  now  audibly  heard,  and  often  without  alarm.  Ten 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  journal  in  the  Union,  now  there  are  eight 
or  ten,  in  favour  of  liberal  principles.  Even  in  the  legislatures  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania,  some  public  movements  have  been 
made  to  restrain  the  rapacity  of  church  tyranny  :  our^iumbers  are  gradually 
increasing ;  our  good  conduct,  our  perseverance,  is  necessary  to  induce 
inquiry.  Inquiry,  candid  inquiry,  will  lead  to  a  perfect  conviction  of  the 
corruption  and  falsity  of  the  fabled  systems. 

**  Although  ill  t)ealth  compels  the  editor  to  retire,  for  the  present,  from  a 
weekly  publication,  his  feeble  aid,  while  life  continues,  shall  be  cheerfully 
lent  to  the  support  of  the  great  cause — that  of  universal  truth  and  bencr- 
volence.  Arrangements  are  expected  to  be  made,  by  which  the  'PiUer  can 
be  thrown  into  other  hands  for  publication.'* 
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NOTTINGHAM. 

One  fault  that  1  have  to  expose  in  particular,  in  connection 

with  the  name  of  Grosvernor  Henson,  is,  the  encouragement  of 

that  bad  passion,  which  induces  the  workman  to  look  at  his 

employer  as  a  tyrant  that  monopolizes  an  unCair  share  of  the 

profits  of  trade.     I  find  that  bad  passion  very  rife  in  T^ottingham, 

and  1  have  not  failed  4o  raise  my  voice  afi^inst  it  in  some  large 

companies.    That  the  wages  of  the  workino"  man  are  too  low 

in  this  district,  employed  either  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings, 

or  of  the  very  ingenious  fabrics  of  lace  and  net,  is  an  ufihappy 

circumstance  that  we  must  all  deplore ;  and  I  am  charitable 

enough  to  think  so  far  well  of  mankind,  as  to  *think,  that  the 

masters  must  deplore  it.    The  question  in  relation  to  the  masters 

is,  Dot  as  to  whether  they  pay  enough  for  subsistence,  but 

whether,  under  all  the  present  political  arrangements  of  the 

coQDtry,  they  can  pay  more.     The  master  is  as  much  entitled  as^ 

the  man  to  the  reward  of  his  industry,  and  h^  can  no  more  be'' 

expected  to  occupy  his  capital,  and  to  labour  for  nothing,  than 

the  man  can  be  expected  to  work  for  nothing.     He  who  knows 

anything  of  the  principles  of  trade,  knows  that  the  tradesman, 

acting  under  the  influence  of  full  competition,  will  do  the  largest 

possible  amount  of  business  at  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 

profit,  so  as  he  be  sure  of  profit  and  secure  from  loss.    In  cases 

of  pecuniary  diflficulty,  he  is  compelled  to  come  below  the  point 

of  profit,  and  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  capital.    I  doubt  if  we 
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have  a  coio  in  the  country  that  will  represent  the  average  profit 
per  yard  to  the  manufacturer  of  common  calicoes,  by  which  I 
mean  to  say^  that  1  doubt  if  the  profit  be  a  farthing  per  yard. 
That  state  of  things  is  not  the  fault  of  the  master,  he  cannot 
regulate  his  own  prices,  and  take  his  share  of  business  ;  he  must 
run  with  the  stream,  and  take  his  common  chance^  owing  his 
profits  to  his  industry^  his  economy,  and  his  inadvertent  or  uncertain, 
though  desired  success.  The  workman,instead of  calling  hismaster 
a  tyrant,  should  calculate  his  profits,  and  reason  with  him  on  the 
necessity  of  a  joint  appeal  to^he  legislature,  or  to  the  formation  of 
a  le^slature,  that  shall  so  far  equalize  the  burthen  of  taxation,  as 
to  give  the  manufacturer  of  this  country,  his  fair  chance  of  com- 
peting with  the  manufacturer  of  another  country.    But  even 
under  such  a  desired  state  of  things,  evenMf  the  government 
were  as  good  as  a  government  could  be  made,  there  is  this  fright- 
ful evil  always  recurring  to  the  labouring  man,  in  any  and  every 
trade,  that  the  number  may  be  too  many,  that  the  supply  of  labour 
may  exceed  the  demand  for  labour,  and  that,  through  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  labourers,  they  may  do  what  they  in  some  measure 
now  do,  compete  with  each  other  to  the  reduction  of  wages. — 
For  this  state  of  things,  and,  it  is  a  natural  state,  there  is  no  re- 
medy, but,  in  the  best  possible  check  upon  accumulating  numbers. 
It  is  a  very  delicate  question  for  consideration  under  the  present 
customs  of  this  country ;  but  it  is  tl^e  most  momentous  political 
and  moral  question  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  human  race. 
We  find  it  necessary  to  keep  down  thQ  numbers  of  many  other 
animals ;  man  without  the  means  of  useful  industry,  is  as  mis- 
chievous to  man  as  any  other  animal,  why  then  not  keep  down 
the  number  of  mankind  to  the  point  at  which  they  may  be  well 
employed?    The  time  will  come,  when  the  legislature  will  pre- 
scribe by  statute,  the  number  of  children  that  each  couple  may 
produce ;  and  from  such  a  statute  we  shall  be  able  to  date  the 
more  rapid  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  people. 
For  the  present,  I  would  entreat  them  to  consider  welU  whether 
they  can  improve  their  condition  by  every  bad  feeling  and  every 
act  of  hostility  toward  their  employers.    I  give  it,  as  my  opinion, 
that  they  injure  themselves  by  so  doing :  that  the  hostility  to* 
ward  the  masters  naturally  produces  a  re-action,  and  must  neces- 
sarily keep  away  that  sympathy  and  union  of  feeling,  which 
must,  or  should  on  proper  grounds,  always  exist  between  the  same 
persons  with  mutual  interests:  and  there  is  a  mutual  interest,  in 
the  aggregate,  between  the  master  and  the  man,  the  employer 
and  the  employed.    Mr.  Cobbett  may  say  what  he  does  say,  that 
two  persons  cannot  trade  together  and  both  gain ;  but  out  of  Mr. 
Cobbett^s  little  world,  and  he  has  a  little  world  of  which  he  is  the 
creator,  a  world. of  error,  every  person  knows  better,  and  that  it 
is  the  principle  of  trade,  as  it  is  the  principle  of  industry,  that  all  shall 
gain  who  are  employed  or  engaged  in  it.  I  have  had  various  discos- 
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fiioDs  ill  Nottinghato  on  this  subject  of  wages,  bat  I  have  here  said 
alltbat  1  can  say  upop  it,  and  to  this^  refer  the  future  enquirer  for  my 
opinioD. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  or,  in  the  course  of  Ghrosvenor 
Henson^s  attack  upon  my  line  of  action,  he  asked  why  I  did  not 
preach  up  the  equality  of  the  human  race,  as  it  was  proposed  by 
the  primitive  Christians,  lam  frequently  assailed  upon  this 
groaod  of  primitive  Christianity.  There  is  a  plausibility  in  the 
sfgument,  when  a  roan  says,  every  thing  that  is  now  called  Chris- 
tianity is  corrupt ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  primitive  Christianity ; 
therefore  we  should  endeavour  to  restore  it.  But  the  fault  of  the 
matter  is,  that  this  primitive  Christianity,  like  the  idol  on  which 
the  whole  is  founded,  is  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  had 
DO  real  existence.  And,  even  if  the  real  existence  could  be 
proved,  it  is  the  nature  of.  human  society  not  to  admit  the  res- 
toration of  by -gone  principles ;  not  even  those  of  the  Gracchi, 
the  Cincinnati,  and  such  fine  flummery.  He  labours  in  vain,  who 
labours  to  reform  by  precedent  I  might  have  informed  Grosve- 
nor  Henson  and  the  company,  that  my  Christianity  is  the  most  pri- 
mitive, and  that,  allegoricaliy  speaking,  I  am  doing  that  which  he 
called  apod  me  to  do.  But  his  complaint  was  personal  and  not 
foanded  on  principle,  and,  therefore,  with  the  vain  hope  of  mak- 
ing that  complaint  strong,  he  charged  indiscriminately  and  was 
easily  repulsed.  He  did  not  disdain  the  priestly  clamour  about 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  being  caused  by  infidelity, 
and  I  had  to  repel  the  foul  imputation,  by  showing,  that  they  were 
in  reality,  more  caused  by  religion. 

In  summing  up  my  view  of  the  character  of  Grosvenor  Henson, 
and  I  attempt  to  describe  him,  because  I  think  it  will  be  usefiflly 
done  in  relation  to  this  neighbourhood ;  I  shall  say  of  him  this : 
I  think  he  is  ambitious  of  being  the  leader  of  a  sect;  it  matters 
not  particularly  to  what ;  but  to  lead  is  the  question,  to  mischief, 
rather  than  not  lead.  *'  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  servein  heaven'' 
1  should  expect  to  find  the  sentiment  of  Grosvenor  Henson.  This 
disposition  makes  a  man  personally  offensive  to  all  who  may  be  op- 
posed to  his  narrow,  paltry,  and  mischievous  views,  and  he  is  thusof* 
fensive  add  mischievous ;  because  he  acts  not  upon  any  sound  politi- 
cal or  moral  principles.  Principles  not  persons,  Grosvenor  Henson. 

it  was  thus,  I  spent  my  first  evening  in  company  in  Nottingham, 
at  the  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Head.  Great  as  was  the  theological 
lumber  which  the  head  of  Sir  Isaac  contained  while  living,  his 
menorial  in  Nottinghan>  has  been  stuffed  with  a  vast  deal  more, 
and  he  has  been  made  the  trumpeter  of  sentiments,  of  which, 
while  living,  even  he.  Sir  Isaac,  would  have  been  ashamed.  To 
Sir  Isaac's  gravitation,  Mathew  Doubleday  has  added  a  voyage  to 
the  North  Pole  in  his  mother's  wash-tub  ;  and  to  Sir  Isaac's  attract 
tion,  Matthew  Jias  appended  a  north-west  passage.  With  Sir 
Isaac's  ''  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  nerve,"  and  atmospheric  God,  Gros- 

o2 
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venorHenson  associates  the  deified  duality  of  pri  mitive  Christianity, 
which  shall  put  down  all  tyrannical  masters:  for  where  the 
eqdality  of  no  work  be  introduced,  there  cannot  be  founded  the 
odious  distinction  of  master  and  man.    I  do  conceit,  that  1  nave 
done  something  toward  purging  the  head  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  pf 
this  its  political,  theological,  and  immortal  lumber,  by     spy>ng 
out  the  ways,  and  phrenological  ly  dissecting  the  heads,  aside 
means  to  the  end,  of  those  who  pass  their  evenings  m  that  scnooi 
of  precedental  reform.    The  oddities  which  I  have  so  far  exhibi- 
ted are  butthe  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  I  certainly  nave 
found  there  some  well  informed  men,  and,  as  far  as  a  "MJ  can  to 
respectable,  who  frequents  a  public-house,  some  respectable  men. 
I  shall  have  the  proceedings  of  other  meetings  and  otter  oddi- 
ties,  in  this  and  other  houses,  to  report ;  but  1  will  ^ke  them  m 
order  ;  and  I  am  not  quite  sure,  at  this  tenth  day  of  my  visit  to 
Nottingham,  when  I  shall  leave  jt;  for  I  begin  *?  *»e.«o  2!L 
pleased  with  it.  and  the  time  for  extensive  introduction  is  ne^ 
sarily  so  great,  that,  leave  it  when  I  may,  I  shall,  1  rear,  leave 

it  too  soon.  ,        .      ^,0,1.  inaa 

Nottingham,  Aagurt  J8th,  I8w>- 

On  Tuesday  the  5th  instant,  I  spent  the  evening  at  the  D>««  01 
York,  in  a  riom  fitted  up  as  a  lodge  for  «  Odd  Fellows."    I  found 
here  the  portrait  of  Lord  Rancliffe,  and  was  told,  that  the  mem 
bers  of  parliament  for  Nottingham  were  necessanly,  for  their  more 
certain  election,  initiated  odd-fellows.    1  was  sorry  to  i'^^'^ 
Mr.Denman  had  submitted  to  a  participation  in  this  bunoone'y' 
in  this  very  house,  and  a  knowledge  of  thecircuiiBtMcesunK 
him  a  grade  lower  in  my  estimation,  than  he  had  sunk  h"|»eir  oy 
the  sentence  which  he  passed  upon  Humphrey  Boyle,     l  "ef  "'J 
answer  which  I  get  to  my  complaint  against  these  secret  associa- 
tions is,  that,  in  the  shape  of  charity  and  benevolence,  they  no 
some  good.    To  which  1  reply,  that  the  good  may  s^W  be  done 
without  the  evil,  and  that  the  folly  of  the  formalitiesmakes  it  a 
very  expensive  way  of  doing  a  verj-  small  "noootof  good ,  wniie 
a  greater  amount  of  evil  is  done,  in  separating  men  '«>"  *»f^ 
families,  when  they  should  be  at  home,  and  m  inducing  the  pro- 
•  pensity  to  sottishness,  which  more  or  less  pervades  e^eiy  man 
who  is  a  regular  visitor  to  any  public-house.    The  good  \nai  » 
done  stands  but  as  an  exception  to  the  general  ™le  o^  f  ™  *^rj 
done.    Men  may  be  as  good  and  better  at  home  in  their  fami^^. 
and  confer  by  their  good  domestic  habits  a  greater  go<^°^  <**f 
neighbours,  who  may  need  assistance,    mere  one  shilling  is 
applied  in  a  public-house  company  to  a  good  P'^W.  twen^re 
wasted  for  bad  ones ;  and  thus  there-is  an  accumulation  insteaa  oi 
a  diminution  of  human  misery.     Ostentatious  benevolence  k 
always  to  be  suspected.    It  operates  as  a  compulsory  tax,  ravner 
than  as  a  voluntary  disposition  to  do  good.    The  voluntary  dispo 
-    sition  to  do  good  will  always  be  silently  perhaps  secretly  "^^""^ 
its  ways  and  means  and  pursuing  its  ends.    The  mmd  thai  re- 
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joioes  to  do  good  is  not  over  anxious  to  have  its  acts  made  public ; 
and  I  count  the  benevolence  of  any  society  to  be  a  forced  benevo- 
leDce,  where  the  mind  is  swayed  by  example  rather  than  by  will; 
and,  in  the  average  of  such  cases,  more  harm  than  good  is  done. 
The  sects  and  societies  of  this  country  are  its  curse  and  its  most 
aggravated  taxation.  I  know,  that,  in  thus  writing,  I  offend  the 
multitude  -,  but  it  is  my  peculiar  province  to  war  with  their  pre- 
judices and  to  seek  their  amendment  in  spite  of  themselves. 

Amidst  a  variety  of  conversation  that  passed  at  the  Duke  of 
York,  there  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Poiser,  who  introduced 
the  subject  of  mind,  as  a  something  immaterial  and  distinct  from 
the  body.     He  used  the  common-place  arguments  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  have  been  a  hundred  times  printed  in  the  course  of  my 
periodical   publication.      1  attempted  an  explanation,  that  the 
word  mind  was*  as  a  word  to  express  an  action,  superfluous,  and 
that  the  word  body  was  equally  and  more  explicit.    To  say  that 
the  body  sensates,  the  body  thinks,  the  body  remembers,  the  body 
speaks,  is  more  correct  in  expression  than  the  introduction  of  the 
word  mind.    To  say  that  the  mind  sensates,  thinks,  remembers, 
and  speaks,  is  not  more  clear  in  expression  and  definition,  than  to 
say  that  the  act  Mts.    Mind  is  the  action  of  the  body,  and  it  is  the 
body  that  acts  in  the  constitution  of  mind,   and  not  mind  in  the 
constitution  of   body,  as  im materialists  assume.    Since  so  bad 
a  ose  is  made  of  the  word  mind,  a  word  really  useless  to  convey 
an  idea,  it  had  better  be  expunged  from  our  vocabularies.    It  is  a 
set  of  meaningless  words,  such  as  6rod,  mind^  spirit ,  soul,  hnd 
detil,  that  creates  all  the  sectarianism  and  religious  or  metaphysi- 
cal dispute  that  is  found  among  mankind.    Let  tke  proper  dis- 
tinction be  drawn  between  the  act  and  the  thing  that  acts,  and 
you  may  call  the  former  immaterial,  if  you  please,  but  you  cannot 
find  its  existence  separated  from  and  in  contradistinction  to  the 
latter.    This  decides  the  great  question  of  design  in  deity,  and 
proves,  that  miod  cannot  precede  body,  but  is  the  action  of  body, 
and  what  is  more,  that  it  is  an  action  confined  in  our  knowledge 
to  animal    body.    Body  and  life  makes  up  the  totality  of  our 
knowledge. 

Consonant  with  this  subject  was  my  conversation  with  Mr. 
Gilbert  on  Wednesday  evening  the  6th  instant.    1  had  been  in- 
formed in  London,  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  preacher  of 
the  Christian  Religion  in  Nottingham,  somewhat  on  the  Calvin- 
istic  principle,  who  would  be  ready  to  meet  me  when  I  reached 
this  (own,  as  he  was  a  man  who  would  not  shrink  from  discussion 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  doctrines  before  any  one  who  would 
dispute  their  validity.    I  was  glad  to  hear  it,  and  h$id  made  up  a 
ffody,  I  will  not  say  mind  to  meet  Mr.  Gilbert  if  admissible  before 
I  came  to  Nottingham.    The  same  gentleman's  name  was  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  every  company  that  I  met,  and  I  found  an 
opportunity  of  proposing,  through  a  person  who  had  met  Mr. 
Gilbert,  that  we  should  meet  for  discussion  in  any  way  most 
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agreeable  to  him  Mr.  G.  Thd  oifer  was  accepted  and  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's house  the  place  appointed,  I  took  two  persons  with  me,  the 
one  who  had  made  the  appointment  to  introduce  me,  and  the  other 
as  a  correcting  witness  of  what  passed.  We  found  three  gentle* 
men  with  Mr.  Gilbert  in^his  library.  One  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Bai- 
ley, a  well  known  and  very  respectable  political  character  in  this 
town,  was  present  and  proposed  that  some  topic  for  conversation 
or  discussion  should  be  stated.  I  proposed,  holding  myseli  to  be 
in  some  measure  the  aggressor,  that  the  subject  shoulfl  be  religion, 
and  I  would  maintain  the  ground,  that,  after  morality  or  moral 
precept  were  separated  from  it,  the  remainder  of  every  thing 
that  had  been  called  re/tgton  was  an  error,  good  for  nothing, 
but  highly  mischievous  to  mankind  in  society. 

This  was  considered,  on  the  other  side,  to  be  too  large  a  field 
for  that  evening's  discussion,  and  that  there  was  a  necessary  first 
principle  to  be  settled,  or,  in  brief,  the  question —  What  is  God  f 
To  me  the  track  was  beaten  at  all  points  and  I  had  no  further 
choice  in  the  affair  than  the  desire  to  get  on  ground  where  proofs 
would  lead  to  conclusions ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  religion,  under 
its  thousand  ramifications  of  error,  centering  in  one  great  error, 
to  admit  of  no  conclusion  in  discussion ;  for  so  long  as  men  will 
assume  to  know ;  or  to  conceive,  or  to  believe,  what  they 
do  not  know ;  so  long  as  they  will  settle  phenomena  by  a 
phenomenon  ;  so  long  as  they  will  call  in  the  greater  diflSculty 
to  help  them  through  the  smaller  one,  so  long,  as  they  will 
imagine  and  invent  existences  which  are  still  but  the  chimeras  of 
their  own  disordered  brains  :  so  long  as,  speaking  with  reference 
to  human  nature,  religion  is  a  very  profitable  things  by  which  the 
preacher  can  live  upon  his  congregation,  we  shall  have  no  fair 
discussions  that  will  lead  to  unanimity. 

I  took  the  usual  ground,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  deity, 
or  of  that  aggregate  of  physical  power  which  we  know  to  exist ; 
that  we  cannot  speak  either  of  its  qualities  or  its  actions ;  that  we 
know  not  of  any  designed  action  in  physics,  upon  the  principle  of 
hnman  design,  where  the  will  precedes  the  action ;  that  all  know- 
ledge is  communicable,  and  what  one  knows  all  may  be  pro- 
gressively taught  to  know ;  that  what  man  credits  beyond  pro- 
bability or  analogy  is  an  absurd  credit ;  that  he  is  the  creature  of 
circumstances,  making  his  own  god  or  idol,  instead  of  dedacing 
his  existence  from  a  known  god ;  and  that  since  the  properties  of 
matter  are  daily  more  and  more  developed,  since  they  constitate 
the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge,  it  was  not  fair  to  assume, 
that  they  were  properties  inefficient  for  the  production  of  every 
thmg  which  we  find  produced ;  but  it  was  fair  to  confess  oar  igno- 
rance, and  to  wai  t  for  more  knowledge,  through  their  development. 
Mr.  Gilbert  took  the  ground,  that  phenomena  should  be  ac- 
counted for,  that  they  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  known  pro- 
perties of  matter ;  that,  therefore,  (which  is  entirely  inconclusive) 
they  must  be  accounted  for  by  a  power  distinct  from  matter  ;  that 
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sDch  a  power  must  be  immaterial;  that  it  mu»t  act  upon  the 
priaciple  of  mental  direction ;  and  that  which  wa«  not  stated,  bat 
which  must  have  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  must  be  the 
god  of  chriatianitj. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  error  lies  in  the  first  assumption,  that  phenomena 
most  necessarily  be  accounted  for ;  and  that  We  must  suppose 
and  know  a  being  capable  of  producing  them.  More  humility 
would  teach  him,  that  to  be  ignorant  is  not  to  be  wrong,  other 
than  in  relation  to  higher  knowledge ;  but  that  it  is  more  safe  to 
rest  at  the  highest  point  of  knowledge,  than  to  make  assumptions 
and  presumptions  beyond  it.  The  latter  of  these  two  points  is  his 
»tate  of  being,  or  of  mind,  if  he  pleases ;  the  former  is  mine. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  in  answer  to  my  point,  that  all  knowledge  was  a 
knowledge  of  material  bodies  and  their  properties,  and  that  all 
such  knowledge  was  communicable,  maintained,  that  he  had  a 
knowledge  which  was  not  communicable,  that  he  had  a  know- 
ledge of  immateriality,  in  the  mathematical  relative  of  figures, 
and  that  to  know  that  the  two  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
most  always  correspond  with  the  third,  was  to  know  something 
distinct  from  the  body  which  formed  the  figure,  something  dis- 
tinct from  material  property.  In  vain  did  I  reply,  that  his  Imow- 
ledge  was  the  mere  figure  of  the  thing  impressed  on  l;iis  sentient 
powers,  and  not  any  thing  separate  from  the  body  of  the  triangle. 
It  was  nothing  more  than  to  say,  that  round  is  not  square,  and 
that  an  ellipse  is  not  two  parallel  lines.  This  may  be  immaterial 
knowledge,  or  a  knowledge,  of  immateriality ;  and  I  know  it  to 
he  so,  and  that  it  amounts  to  no/Atng,  after  all  the  words  that  can 
be  used  about  it.  The  immaterial  god  is  as  powerless  and  as  pro- 
pertyless  as  a  soap  and  water  bubble :  a  pretty  thing  for  priests 
and  congregations  to  play  with ;  but  nothing  that  can  be  grasped 
by  man  and  applied  to  any  of  his  useful  purposes. 

Sach  was  the  substance  of  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Gilbert. 
I  pressed  the  fair  conclusion,  that  from  all  the  words  of  the  even- 
ing, the  inference  was,  that  we  had  no  positive  knowledge  of  deity. 
Ttis  was  not  conceded ;  because  it  would  have  been  a  concession  of 
all  on  which  religion  depends,  all  on  which  the  profits  of  religion 
depend  ;  and  I  am  charitable  enough  to  allow,  th^t  men  in  Mr. 
Gilbert's  situation,  without  meaning  any  thing  personally  invidious 
to  him;  bot  taking  in  with  him  all  the  preachers  of  Christianity, 
I  know  that  they  cannot  afford  to  be  converted.  They  reason 
ahthinetieally  upon  the  table  of  money,  and  conversion  to  them  is 
not  80  mnch  a  change  of  opinion,  as  a  change  of  property,  a 
change  or  conversion  from  an  easy  method  of  getting  a  comfort- 
able living,  to  find  out  a  new  and  uncertain  way  of  living*  All  % 
I  can  hope  for  is  to  draw  away  their  congregations  from  them,  ' 
and  thus  to  leave  them  a  strong  reason  to  be  honest. 

On  the  oUier  hand,  the  evening's  conversation  led  my  really 
gentlemanly  opponents  to  compliment  me  by  saying,  that,  from , 
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^hat  they  had  seen  of  me,  they  were  pleased  to  think  that  I  was 
better  fitted  to  make  a  good  christian  than  they  expected,  and 
that  they  viewed  it,  as  a  matter  of  great  import  that  I  should  be 
convert^^  and  of  greater  import  than  they  had  contemplated. 
But  who  shall  convert  me  to  Christianity,  in  its  vulgar  accepta- 
tion }  Who  shall  make  an  idol  for  me  to  fall  down  ajiid  worship  ? 
Their  Lord  may  bare  his  right  arm  again,  and  I  shall  not  fear. 
He  may  be  angry,  and  I  shall  not  quake.  He  may  display  his 
omnipotence,  and  I  shall  smile  upon  it  with  pity. 

Rumours  of  all  sorts  have  run  through  Nottingham,  about  this 
my  conversation  with  Mr.  Gilbert.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  was 
beaten.  1  had  nothing  to  say  for  myself,  before  such  a  mao  as  - 
Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  not  meet  him  again,  and  that  Mr.  G.  would 
not  condescend  to  challenge  me  to  public  discussion ;  but  that  if 
I  would  send  him  a  challenge,  he  would  gladly  accept  it,  to 
show  the  Nottingham  people  how  easy  an  infidel  is  to  be  put ' 
down.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  congregation 
have  not  been  pleased,  at  what  they  call  this  hole  and  corner 
meeting,  and  want  a  public  discussion  to  hear  what  can  be  said 
in  opposition  on  either  side.    This,  i  am  informed,  has  been  sag- 

f;st^  to  Mr.  G. ;  but  there  has  been  an  evasion  or  an  objection, 
called  on  Mr.  Bailey,  on  Friday  last,  to  ascertain  what,  and  if 
any,  disposition  did  exist  on  their  side  for  further  discussion.  His 
answer  was  no  :  but  that  they  thought  of  printing  what  they 
call  their  refutation  of  Mirabaud^  Meslier,  Palmer,  Paine,  and 
others,  in  a  periodical  publication  !  I  pray  God  to  bless  them  in 
such  an  undertaking.  My  blessing,  my  most  earnest  desire  for 
their  success,  they  most  certainly  have. 

But^  let  it  be  known  to  the  people  of  Nottingham,  and  to  Mr. 
Gilbert's  congregation  in  particular,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  did  not,  and 
would  not  on  mv  invitation,  defend,  before  me,  those  principles  of 
Christianity,  which  I  may  presume  analogically,  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  preaching  in  his  chapel,  before  his  congregation,  and 
since  some  of  them  have  challenged  me  to  challenge  him,  /  tio 
herebv  invite  Mr.  Gilbert  to  meet  me,  in  any  eonvenietU  pUuie^ 
in  public y  in  discussion,  on  two  subjects ,  which  shaU  be  taken 
at  one  or  different  times,  on  one  or  different  days,  as  shall  best 
please  him,  the  subjects  tojbe,  as  I  shall  maintain  them,  1st. 

THAT  THE  PERSON  OP  JeSUS  CHRIST,  ON  WHICH  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN Religion  ik  its  common  acceptation,  and  as  estab* 

LISHBD  BY  LAW,  IS  FOUNDED,  NEVER  HAD  EXISTENCE  :  THAT, 
OON8EQUENTLT,  THIS  CHRISTIAN  ReLIOION  IS  ERRONEOUSLY 
FOUNDED  ALIKE  IN  HISTORY  AND  IN  PHYSICS,  AND  2nd.  THAT 
NOTHING,  NO  ATTRIBUTE  IS  POSITIVELY  KNOWN  O^  DEITY; 
THAT  THERE  IS  NO  PROOF,  NO  KNOWLEDGE,  NOT  EVEN  ANY 
FAIR  ASSUMPTION^  OR  GUESS-WORK,  THAT  SUCH  A  GOD  AS  IS 
COMMONLY   PREACHED,  IS  IN   EXISTENCE. 

I   hope  this  will  satisfy  Mr.  Gilbert's  codgregation,  as  a  suffix 
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creDcy'of  challenge.    Public  discussioo  is  much  wanted.    I  am 
always  ready  to  take  my  part  in  it. 

Richard  Carlile. 


BRISTOL   REFORMATION  DISCUSSION. 

1  HAVE  received  some  Bristol  Pkpers>  and  will^  by  and  bye,  examine 
the  arguments,  and  say  a  few  words  on  the  impotent  struggle  of 
fanaticism.     R.  G. 


A  Correspondent  wishes  to  know,  whether  he  can  read  *'  The 
Lion**  in  a  Coffee-house  in  London.  I  do  not  know  of  its  being 
regolarly  taken  in  a  coffee-house.  I  have  heard  occasionally  of  its 
being  seen  in  several.  But  if  anv  coffee-house  keeper  will  allow  me 
to  announce,  that  ''  The  Lion  '  may  be  read  there,  1  shall  gladly 
mention  it.     R.  C. 


My  stay  in  Nottingham  grows  more  and  more  useful  and  inter- 
esting, so  that  I  cannot  say  on  what  day  I  shall  leave  it.  I  parpose 
going  down  the  Trent  to  Hull,  and  to  see  my  Sleaford  and  Wisbeadi 
fiiei^s  on  my  return  toward  London.  As  it  was  the  case  last  year, 
I  find  it  difficult  to  make  previous  arrangements,  as  to  time  and  place 
of  calling.    R.  C. 


CO-OPERATION  A  FAILURE. 

Tht  following  cLccount  has  been  received  from  Americay  and 
iMfmbltMhed  in  *  The  Lion'  ds  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the 
views  which  the  Editor  has  taken  of  the  principle  of  co-opera- 
tion as  proposed  by  Mr.  Owen  and  others. 


8UPFLSUBNT  TO    THE  NEW   HARMONY    GAZETTE,  OP   MARCH   26,   1828. 
COMMUNICATION    FROM   THE   TRUSTEES    OF  NABHOBA. 

Tbb  experiment  by  the  Trustees  of  Nashoba  to  form  a  commanitv  of  equa- 
lity and  of  common  property  is  one  of  many  experiments  which  haw e  heen 
lately  made  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  with  a  similar  ohject 
The  Trustees  have  encoantered,  as  probably  allpioneers  io  the  oo-opera- 
tiye  system  will  encoanter*  many  difficulties.  These  were  for  the  most 
partincideDtal  to  the  experiment  as  attempted  by  u  generation  trained  and 
cirenniftanced  as  is  the  present  generation  of  men,  not  inherent  in  the  s^s« 
tem  itself.  They  were  modified,  in  the  present  instonce,  by  the  pecaliar 
nature  of  this  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  race;  and  they  have  pro- 
dnced,  after  the  experience  of  two  years,  a  moSiification  of  the  plan  ori^n- 
ally  adopted  and  since  pablished  by  Frances  Wriffht  This  modification, 
caused  by  the  habits  of^the  present  generation  ana  applying  in  ilspractice 
solely^  to  them,  it  is  the  object  of  the  following  communication  to 
explain. 

I  n  a  cooperative  community,  when  perfectly  organised,  the  simple  rda- 
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tion  between  tlie  society  and  the  individaal,  is,  that  the  latter  devotes  his 
time  and  his  Uboar  for  the  pablic  good  in  anv  way'  the  public  voice  may 
enjoin,  while  the  society  supports  each  individual  member.  This  relation 
pre-supposes  in  the  members  the  physical  strength  and  the  practical  skill 
necessary  to  render  their  labour  an  equivalent  for  that  which  the  comma, 
nity  expends  to  support  them.  • 

Besiaes  these  physical  requisites,  each  member  in  a  societv  of  which 
mutual  kindness  is  the -bond,  sincerity  and  liberality  the  grouna  work,  and 
harmony  of  feeling  the  characteristic,  must  possess  mental,  and,  above  all, 
'  moral  requisites  of  high.order.  Let  no  one  deceive  himself,  if  there  be 
introduced  into  such  a  society  thoughts  of  evil  and  unkindness,  feelings 
of  intolerance  and  words  of  dissention,  it  cannot  prosper.  X^aX  which  pro- 
duces in  the  world  only  common-place  jealousies  ana  every-day  squabbles 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  a  social  community. 

In  the  outset  of  their  labours  the  Trustees  perceived,  that  it  would  be  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  find  men  and  women  with  all  the  qualifications,  as 
well  mental  and  moral  as  physical,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment  in  its  purest  form.  Many  of  the  individuals  who  were 
the  best  calculated  mentally  and  morally  for  the  good  work,  wanted  phy- 
sical force  and  practical  knowledge ;  and  many  more  who  possessed  the 
hands  wanted  the  head  and  the  heart.  To  meet  this  difficulty  thev  agreed, 
that  where  the  mental  and  moral  qualifications  existed,  they  would  receive, 
instead  of  labour,  a  certain  sum  of  money  yearly;  whichi  as  societjr  is  at 
present  organized,  is  an  equivalent  for  labour.  Other  meoabers,  liaving  no 
capital,  they  agreed  to  admit  where  the  physical  reqnbites  accompanied 
the  mental  andTthe  moral.   . 

The  society  thus  assumed  a  mixed  form.  It  admitted  some  members  to 
labour,  and  others  as  boarders  from  whom  no  labour  was  required.  Now 
the  experience  of  the  Trustees  has  proved  to  them,  that  they  erred  in  so 
doing.  The  arrangement  they  made,  introduces,  in  spite  of  the  best  and 
most  charitable  feelings,  a  sense  of  inequality  among  the  members  which 
mvy  not  without  injury  beVreated  and  felt. 

ft  became  necessary,  therefore,  either  that  physical  labour  should  be  re- 
c^nired,  from  all^  or  that  it  should  be  requirea  from  none ;  in  other  ivords, 
either  thftt,  the  society  assume  the  form  of  a  simple  co-operative  society,  or 
else  of  a  society  composed  of  small  capitalists,  of  whom  each  should  fiir- 
nish  a  certain  sum  of  money  yearly  for  his  or  her  support. 

Convinced  that  one  of  these  modifications  was  necessary  for  the  present 
generation  of  human  beings,  half-trained  as  they  are,  the  Trustees  haye  de- 
termined to  adopt  the  latter,  and  to  receive  those  members  only  who  pos- 
sess the  funds  necessary  for  their  support.  They  were  influenced  in  their 
decision  by  a  conviction,  that  they  themselves  and  the  friends  tliey  know 
best  and  trust  most  possess  not  the  physical  requisites  as  co-operaUvea ; 
perceiving  as  they  did  that  several  of  them  had  lost  their  health  by  attenapt- 
ing  exertions  for  which  tBeir  previous  deficient  physical  training  had  dis- 

aualified  them.  Leaving,  therefore,  to  others  better  qualified  for  the  task 
le  attempt  to  become  independent  as  all  men  ought  to  be,  by  their  own 
labour,  they  have  agreed  for  themselves  and  the  associates  who  may  join 
them,  to  aaopt  the  other  less  rational,  but  for  them  more  practical  plan. 
Deeply  sensible,  however,  how  imperfect  the  experiment  and  how  much 
they  themselves  have  lost  by  the  ignorance  of  their  ancestors,  they  w\U 
train  their  children  to  be  physically  independent  of  money ;  and  they  hope 
in  the  next  generation  to  dispense  altogether  with  an  artificial  aid»  iv^hich 
their  weakness  and  want  of  skill  alone  render  necessary  to  them. 

The  Trustees  have  been  confirmed  in  the  resolution  they  have  thas  adop* 
ted  by  observing  the  difficulty  of  first  commencing  a  co-operative  society 
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with  a  ?ery  small  namb^c;  while  according  to  the  pment  plan,  a  small 
nomber  can  Wwe  in  comfort,  and  prosper,  even  if  it  shoald  so  happen  that 
they  receive  no  additions  to  their  namber.  The  small  number  oi  proba- 
tioners who  had  joined  the  Trastees  under  the  former  plan,  have  since  vo- 
lantarily  left  the  establishment,  so  that  the  Trustees  are  at  liberty,  without 
iDJary  to  any  one,  to  act  as  they  now  do. 

Tlie  Trustees  desire  to  express  distinctly  that  they  have  deferred/or  the 
preeent  the  attempt  to  form  a  eoeiety  of  co-operative  labour^  and  they 
eiaiinfor  their  oeeodaHon  only  the  title  ^  a  preliminary  Social 
Community. 

The  Trustees  propose,  that  this  Community  be  composed  of  those  whose 
mental  and  moral  characters  mark  them  as  fit  members',  without  reference 
to  physical  skill  and  efficiency,  and  without  regard  to  colour:  and  that 
each  throw  into  the  common  fund  yearly,  One  Hundred  Dollars  as  board 
slouf*,  paid  quarterly  in  advahce ;  this  fund  to  be  managed  as  the  public 
voice  shall  direct.  And  they  propose  that  every  other  expense  be  defray- 
ed individually,  according  to  the  desires  and  ha\)its  of  each  member. 

They  farther  propose  that  each  member  build  himself  or  herself  a  small 
brick  house,  with  a  broad  piazza ;  each  house  containing  one  room,  per- 
haps 15  feet  by  17  and  10  feet  high,  with  a  closet  and  presses ;  these  rooms 
or  small  houses  to  be  built  according  to  a  regular  plan,  probably  in  the 
form  of  a  square  or  parallelogram,  upon  a  spot  of  cleared  ground  which 
has  been  selected  for  that  purpose  near  the  centre  of  the  lands  of  Nashoba. 
Each  member's  room  to  be  furnished  and  fitted  up  at  the  expense  and  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  owner. 

It  is  further  proposed,  that  as  soon  as  the  funds  can  be  commanded,  a 
school  shall  be  erected  for  the  children  of  Jhe  establishment ;  and  for 
the  reception,  afterwards,  of  other  children  from  individual  society  ;.  to  be 
received  without  regard  to  colour,  at  a  fixed  board. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  first  cost  of  each  room  or  house,  when  completed 
and  plainly  furnished,  will  be  about  ^^00 :  and  that  the  totalvearly  ex- 
penses of  each  member  will  not,  with  proper  economy,  exceed  $200.  This 
sum  includes  board  and  every  other  expense,  except  house-rent ;  which,  if 
each  member  build  his  own  house,  will  not  form  an  item  in  his  yearly 
expenditure. 

The  Trustees  think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  under  the  plan  which  they 
have  just  adopted,  they  retain  and  remain  alone  responsible  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  slaves  now  on  the  place  and  the  care  of  enablinjr  them  to 
emancipate  themselves,  as  they  are  now  gradually  doing,  by  their  own  la- 
bour ;  sUso  to  prosecute  the  other  objects  of  the  Trust.  The  associates  who 
may  join  them  do  not  become  Trustees,  and  have  no  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  slaves  or  of  the  Trust,  unless  they  should  be  expressly  elected 
to  be  Trastees.  Thus  the  Social  Community  and  the  Trust  of  Nashoba  are 
two  separate  concerns ;  which  though  they  may,  and  it  is  hoped  must  ma- 
terially assist  each  other,  have  no  necessary  or  indispensable  connexion. 
The  Trustees,  in  placing  themselves,  as  members  of  the  Social  Community, 
exactly  upon  the  same  footing  as  every  other  associate  .now  decline  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  right  wnich  the  Deed  of  Trust  gives  them,  to  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries  from  the  funds  of  the  Trust.  ^  They  will, 
like  the  other  associates,  support  themselves  from  their  own  private  funds. 
Dated  at  Nashoba,  1st  Feb.  1828. 

Signed, 
^Frances  Wrioht,  "1 

RicHCssoN  Whitbey,  L n««;^^«f  t-™,-*-*— 

Camilla  Wright  Whitbey,  j^Re«dent  Trustees. 

Robert  Dale  Owen,  J 
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To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Lion," 

^  Sa(/brr/,  July  7.  1829. 

Worthy  Sir,— If  you  think  thi  following  rcrses  worthy  of  a  corner  in 
**  The  Lion,"  by  inserting  them,  you  wilt  much  oblige. 


Yoar  sincere  admirer, 

Robert  Blair. 


Religion — pestilential  dame. 

Perhaps  thy  votaries  may  show'r 
Forth  vengeance,  if  i  dare  to  blame. 

Or  even  scan  thy  merits  o'er. 

What,  then !  must  I  resist  forsooth. 

The  mighty  impulse  which  I  feel, 
Must  I  decline  pursuing  truth, 

And  follow  super8tition*s  zeal? 

O,  no— religion  dire  and  fell. 

Has  prov^  a  foe  to  ever^  good, 
Has  made  our  earth  into  a  Ae//, 

And  oceans  shed  of  human  blood. 

It's  been  my  task,  to  mark  (with  pain) 
Her  baleful  influence  o*er  the  mind. 

It  is  the  priests,  the  tyrant's  chain. 
To  fetter  and  enslave  mankind. 

I'll  instance  here,  a  friend  of  mine, 

Once  cheerful  as  the  rising  day. 
He  'gan  to  dream  of  things  aivine. 

And  fell  to  Methodists  a  prey. 

I  see  him  there — all  cheerless  now, 

Sit  poring  o*er  a  Bible  book« 
With  languor  seated  on  his  brow, 

And  habetude  in  every  look. 

No  wonted  joy  with  him  is  found, 
Reli^on  such  a  change  has  wrought, 

In  galling  reverie  he's  bound. 
Or  wrap'd  in  superstitious  thought. 

His  heart  can  never  learn  to  love, 
While  dreaming  of  9k  fancied  bliss. 

That  can't  be  had  in  *'  worlds  above^** 
But  only  through  deepiiing  this. 

Religion,  thou'rt  a  baneful  weed^ 

Obstructing  every  useful  plan. 
Destroying  every  mental  seed 

That  might  adorn  the  mind  of  man. 

Defeated  argument  will  plead. 

It  keeps  the  multitude  in  awe  ; 
But  this  is  vain,  or  why  recede. 

And  seek  the  aid  of  httman  law. 

Go  to  our  courts  and  witness  there 
The  customs  base  that  men  pursue. 
For  paltry  hire,  they  dare  to  swear^ 

That  right  is  wrong — and  Christians  too! !  1 
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Addreaed  to  a  Young  Lady^  who  on  reading  iome  of  my  H^tUingt^ 
wept  to  find  me  an  Infidel. 


Ladt,  I  thank  th«!e  for  the  tear 
The  which  thou  say*st  was  shed  for  me. 

Nor  can  I  all  refuse  to  share 
The  noble  charity  with  thee. 

That  show  of  holy  nature*s  love. 
Proves  that  thou  hast  the  better  part 

That  highest  natures  must  approve, — 
A  gentle  and  a  loving  heart. 

Let  others  madly  laugh  to  scorn 

The  aid  of  human  tenderness. 
For  me — I  was  of  woman  born, 

And  feel — ^yet  conquer,  none  the  less. 

fint  thou  bast  wept,  to  know  that  I 
Have  not  a  hope  beyond  the  tomb, 

'Tis  true,  I  own  it  with  a  sigh, 
I  deem  it  my  eternal  doom. 

Think  you  I  would  not  gladly  free 
My  mind  from  such  a  thought  as  this  ? 

Think  you  I  would  not  gladly  be 
Immortal,  in  a  world  of  bliss? 

Hearts  there  have  been,  which  I  have  lov'd. 
Forms  which  I  once  again  would  see, 

Voices  which  I  have  well  approv*d, 
And  many  things  most  sweet  to  me. 

To  be  with  such,  secure  from  woe. 
To  have  their  welcome  free  from  fears. 

To  look  upon  their  smiles  and  know 
They  never  could  be  changed  to  tears. 

To  pass  from  darkness  and  decay. 
Companioned  by  so  bright  a  throng 

To  an  eternity  of  day, 
And  glorious  joy,  as  pure,  as  long : 

All  this  were  worthily  our  lot. 
All  this  I  fain  would  hope  for  thee ; 

But,  on  that  hope  there  is  a  spot — 
A  tomb  slain  of  mortality. 


I.  W.  Imbat. 

NoTB.— On  reading  the  Poem  in  the  last  "  Lion*'  over  again,  I  find  I 
bsve  written  one  line  wrong,  in  p.  191.-— The  line 

Said  Ralph,  you  recollect  tHe  hoar, 

Shoald  have  been  written. 

You  recollect  that  fatal  hour. 


tHB   LION. 
LETTER  28  —PROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 


BHAKIN08    IN   ISRAEL. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlilb, — ^From  some  unknown  friend,  I  have  received 
to  day>  (and  very  thankfully)  the  Bristol  Mercury  of  the  12th 
instant.  T^n  columns  of  this  are  filled  with  a  report  of  an  abortive 
attempt  to  establish  in  that  city  the  "British  Socibtt  for  Pro- 
moting THE  Principles  op  the  Reformation."  As  it  is,  and 
ever  shall  be,  my  business  to  keep  up  a  keen  observance  on  all  sorts 
of  movements  in  the  enemy's  camp,  I  cannot  but  congratulate  you 
on  the  agreeable  augury  which  these  shakings  in  Israel  pledge  to 
our  great  and  glorious  cause.  Something  like  discussion,  or  that 
was  to  bear  tht^  name,  was  held  out  by  the  spiritual  Quixottes  of 
Bristol.  Discussion  and  Christianity  are  fire  and  gunpowder  to 
each  other.,  Romanists  and  Protestants  have  not  in  their  compages 
that  mettle  of  truth  and  honesty,  without  which  all  attempts  at 
discussion  must  end,  as  this  has  done,  in  mutual  loss  of  temper, 
mutual  recriminations,  and  a  general  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  supplied  at  the  expence  of  both  parties.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  whatever  be  the  issue  to  the  parties  imme- 
diately concerned,  that  polemical  disputations  and  religious  discus- 
sions are  infinitely  to  be  desired.  They  can  have  no  effect  but 
good — they  elicit  discoveries — ^they  provoke  disclosures — they  make 
each  party  become  better  acquainted  not  only  with  the  other,  but 
with  themselves  ;  not  only  with  the  strength  or  weakness  of  their 
respective  tenets  relatively,  but  with  the  equivocal  character  of  the 
principles  from  which  the  tenets  of  both  parties  are  derived.  'Of 
this,  the  shrewd  ones^  among  themselves  are  but  too  feelingly  sen- 
sible ;  and  though  "  love  be  not  in  their  hearts  either  to  God  or  to 
each  other,"  they  are  for  buckling  hearts  full  of  vipers  under  the 
silken  girdle  of  a  fallacious  charity,  rather  than  for  suffering  their 
audible  hisses  and  apparent  writhings  to  betray  to  the  world,  the 
rottenness  at  the  core  that  breeds  and  is  bred  by  them.  The  only 
^  sentiment  ip  which  both  and  all  parties  are  agreed  as  to  these  dis- 
^cussions,  is  their  **  InjudicUmsness,^'  But  isn't  it  desirable,  my 
noble  friend,  that  such  as  they,  of  both  factions  in  this  war,  tkomid 
be  injudicious  >  Their  contests  only  gall  themselves !  Their  una- 
nimity would  be  fatal  to  us.  The  I&v.  F.  Edgeworth,  a  Popish 
priest,  is  aware  of  this,  and  is  for  patching  up  any  sort  of  peace 
with  the  common  craft,  which  may  hold  together,  to  serve  against 
the  common  enemy.  And  this  is  the  secret  of  all  that  is  ever 
meant  by  Christian  liberality  and  religions  fvedom.  ''Let  me 
address  myself  now,  (says  the  Reverend  Jesuit),  to  Christians  of 
whatever  creed  or  name,  and  remind  them,  that  to  encourage  sncb 
a  Society  as  is  now  proposed,  is  to  give  triumph  to  infideUty." — 
4th  Column. 
Aye !  there  was  the  argument  that  told !  that  was  the  shaft  that 
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hit  the  place  where  every  one  of  tbem  was  sore.  Rather  than  give 
Toom  to  the  triumph  of  infidelity,  even  Unitarian  Christians  shaU 
be  called  to^  bring  up  their  forces.  Dunkers  and  Mnggletoniansj 
Swedenborgians  and  Southcotians,  Dippers,  Quakers,  Jumpers  and 
Pampers,  Killemites  and  Wesleyians,  Sandimanians  and  Hutchin- 
sonians.  Fifth- Monarchy-men  and  Pre-Adamites,  Calvinists  and 
Arminians,  Arians  and  Trinitarians,  all,  all,  will  obey  the  summons 
of  the  trumpet  that  calls  them  up  "  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  ^ 

One  who  felt  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  would  smart  at  the 
consideration  of  what  our  army  and  navy  must  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  a  philosophical  and  brave  nation,  when  they  shall  know  that 
there  is  not  a  puling  canting  coterie  of  psalm^smiting  fanatics 
among  us,  too  mean  of  character,  or  too  contemptible  of  purpose  $ 
but  it  shall  find  a  military  or  naval  officer  to  fill  its  chair,  to  pro* 
pose  its  silly  motions,  and  be  flattered  with  its  infantine  adulations, 
from  the  slaughterman  of  Waterloo,  who  directs  the  hMjnratwm 
of  coUege  building,  to  the  slobbering  Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
who  says  his  prayers  at  a  British  Reformation  Society,  We  shall, 
however,  soon  see  these  honourable  and  reverend  officers  change 
their  tact — ^when  they  shall  find  from  the  noble  example  of  our 
High  Admiral  at  Plymouth,  that  canting,  preaching,  and  praying, 
are  no  longer  the  winning  card.  His  Royal  Highness  will  be  but 
ill-disposed  to  favour  an  honourable  captain,  Who  acts  equally  out 
of  character  with  his  profession,  by  praying  at  thewcommencement 
of  the  fray,  a»  by  running  away  at  the  end  of  it.  Imagine  you  see 
the  Honourable  Captain  Noel,  R.  N.,  who  should  rather  be  seen  in 
any  other  sitnation  in  the  world  than  that,  surrounded  by  an  assem- 
blage of  all  the  discordant  elements  in  the  theological  atmosphere, 
able  to  rule  the  storm,  suppose  ye  ? — ^No  !  Actins  like  a  man  ><— 
No !  Addressing  the  uproarious  gang  with  the  full  volley  of  com- 
mand?— No!  Saying  anything  relevant  to  the  business  of  the 
scene } — ^Ah,  no  !  But  saying  iiis  prayers !  Leading  the  whole 
mixed  assembly  of  persons,  in  whose  hearts  there  were  no  kindly 
feelings,  and  no  accordant  sentiments,  in  the  most  disgusting 
childish  act  of  impotent  hypocrisy,  that  ever  disgraced  a  village 
nursery  or  a  beggars*  charity  school,  invoking  the  blessing  of  God 
open  their  meditated  wrangle,  palavering,  slavering.  Lord  Jesue- 
Christing,  with  all  the  innocence  of  a  duck  in  a  thunder-^torro. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  it  falls  oat,  that  those  whose  education 
is  known  to  be  peculiarly  deficient,  whose  dispositions  have  tbe 
strongest  turn  to  savage  cruelty,  and  whose  profession,  if  it  had 
been  the  object  of  choice,  is  surely  such  as  none  butpersoiis  of  sudi 
a  disposition  would  choose:  bur  sailors,  soldiers,  8h9riff*s-officerB, 
and  hangmen,  are  always  orthodox — always  downrigllt  saints,  or 
vastly  imdined  to  be  so.  Swords  and  prayer-books,  blunderbuss^ 
and  Bibles,  cutting  throats  and  sacrament-taking,  seem -to  have  as 
oatnral  aa  accidMce  with  each  other  in  cbancteiv  as  bread  and 
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cheese,  or  onion  and  salt  in  cookery, — a  man  can't  use  the  one 
withont  an  instant  call  for  the  other.  And  to  be  sure,  it  is  but  in 
keeping,  that  our  Protestant  man  of  blood  should  think  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Mass  very  unsatisfactory  to  his  feelings,  "because,  as 
he  said,  the  Council  of  Trent  had  decided  that  the  Mass  was  an 
Kffbloody  offering,  whilst  it  was  said  in  the  Scriptures  there  could  be 
no  offenng  withont  blood,*'  2nd  column. — ^The  text  is  "Without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission,'*— -/r<p6r^i0«  ix.  22. — Comfortable 
doctrine  for  Wm.  Corder ! 

Lieutenant  Rkind  makes  the  kernel  of  his  argument  to  consist  in 
a  severe  rebuke  of  the  intolerance  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  He 
maintains  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  Reformation  Society  to 
reform  men  from  so  intolerant  a  cr^d  as  that  which  held  that "  all 
out  of  their  church  would  be  lost  everlastingly.*'  He  asks  with 
much  apparent  sincerity,  ''  Is  it  not  a  cold,  wretched  principle, 
which  must  actuate  him  who  could  doom  a  man  that  believed  on  the 
same  Redeemer  as  himself,  to  be  excluded  from  eternal  salvation  !** 
But  neither  party  in  ''this  fierce  rencontre  of  their  wits**  had 
honesty  enough  to  contemplate  or  to  state  the  corollary  which  such 
a  proposition  points  to,  and  which  every  just  and  amiable  feeling  in 
man*s  nature  indicates.  Is  it  not  an  equally  cold  and  wretched 
principle  which  would  doom  a  man,  even  though  he  did  noi  believe 
m  a  Redeemer  at  all  ?  See  with  what  a  rigid  and  seven  times  forti- 
fied policy,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  stand  off  from  all  approxi- 
mation to  such  an  admission. — That  would  be^  equally  fatal  to  the 
schemes  of  both  parties  5  and  though  ready  to  tear  each  other's  eyes 
out  with  malignity,  even  in  the  whirlwind  and  storm  of  their  pas- 
sions, the  principle  of  the  common  craft  is  still  respected  :  like  a  set 
of  turbulent  meniab,  who  seem  for  puUing  the  whole  house  about 
their  ears  in  the  clamour  of  their  fray,  but  upon  a  knock  at  the  door 
rlTcalling  them  to  the  recollection  that  there  is  somewhere  an 
authority  that  x^ll  one  day  turn  *em  all  adrift,  they  grin  a  peace, 
fall  into  their  respective  duties,  and  are  the  meek  and  humble  ser- 
vants of  a  common  master. 

One  of  the  Catholic  Priests  had  actually  trod  so  close  upon  the 
heels  of  reason,  in  struggling  against  the  charge  of  intolerance,  as 
not  only  to  retort  that  charge  very  fairly  and  unanswerably  upon  the 
Established  Church,  but  to  open  the  vista,  (though  he  shut  it 
again  immediately)  upon  a  prospect  that  neither  party  dare  look 
upon,  to  wit,  that  without  the  principle  of  intolerance  there  is  no 
basis  for  either  of  their  churches  to  stand  on.  Let  it  but  once  be 
established  as  a  common  maxim  that  men  should  tolerate  the 
opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  them,  or  as  stated  in  our  18th 
article  '^  that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he 
professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that 
law^  and  the  light  of  nature,"  and  a  fig  for  both  their  churches  1 
Othello's  occupation*8  gone!  "If you  admit,*'  argues  the  Papist, 
"  that  I  can  stand  in  the  favour  of  God  while  I  live,  and  have  as  good 
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\  cbance  as  yon  for  heaven^^  happiness  when  I  die^  continuing  a 
Catholic  as  I  aro>  what  need  have  I  of  your  Protestant  Reformation 
services  f  Some  shrewd  turn  of  yonr  own  ye  may  have  to  serve  j 
bnt  from  your  own  admissions  it  follows  ye  can  do  me  no  good  $ 
yonr  interference  in  the  concerns  of  my  salvation  is  supervacaneous  3 
yonr  mediation  between  me  and  God,  as  it  respects  God^  is  an 
impiety,  as  it  respects  me,  an  impertinence.'*  All  churches  have 
been  uike  aware  of  the  irresistible  cogency  of  such  a  reply,  and 
consequently  of  the  desperate  impolicy  of  giving  room  for  it  by 
making  the  fatal  admission.  The  Church  of  England,  unquestionably 
the  most  liberal  and  tolerant  church  that  ever  existed,  falls  to  the 
old  ecclesiastical  custom  of  cursing  and  swearing  upon  the  suppo- 
sition of  such  a  damnable  admission,  and  says,  that  "they  also  are  to 
be  had  accursed  that  presume  to  say  so."  I  confess  I  admire  this 
article.  I  like  your  frank  and  bold  villainy,  that  lets  us  know  at 
once  the  thing  it  purports  :  no  shuffling,  no  shrinking  and  shirking 
off,  and  getting  out  of  it, — to  carry  the  villainous  purpose,  and  not 
seem  to  be  the  villain,  letting  "I  dare  not,*'  wait  upon  "  I  would j* 
Ske  the  old  cat  in  the  adage.  Our  Dissenters  have  no  fixed,  written 
and  conventional  articles  :  not  indeed  because  of  their  having  any 
more  just  or  liberal  principles,  or  that  the  best  that  they  have,  are 
any  better  than  the  churches  worst  ^  but  because  they  haven't  the 
chnrch's  honesty,  to  let  all  men  see  what  their  principles  are  3 
because  they  haven't  the  church's  courage  and  consistency  to  abide 
the  venture  of  committing  themselves  :  because  of  their  guilty  and 
iricked  consciousness  that  they  could  never  agree  among  themselves 
to  put  any  thing  together  that  would  not  from  that  instant,  serve  as 
a  starting-post  for  the  divergence  of  dissent  in  all  directions,  or 
whose  hideous  absurdity  would  not  present  features  that  they  them- 
selves would  on  a  second  glance  be  afraid  to  look  on,  or  ashamed  to 
own. 

Nothing  is  more  observable  in  this  controversy,  than  the  great 
inferiority  of  the  Protestant  faction,  not  only  in  the  argumentative 
art,  but  in  the  knowledge  necessary  to  supply  argument,  llie 
Cathode  party  are  evidently  readers,  and  quite  at  home  on  the 
subject :  their  quotations  are  accurately  made,  relevant  and  generally 
fairly  conclusive.  While  scarcely  one  passage  is  adduced  by  the 
reformationists,  but  is  in  some  way  garbled,  distorted,  or  brought 
into  application,  only  by  the  substitution  of  one  word  for  another, 
or  the  introduction  of  some  term  or  qualification  not  contained  in 
the  text  itself.  So  that  while  the  specific  charge  against  the 
Catholics,  is,  tjiat  they  withhold  the  scriptures  from  the  laity,  you 
shall  find  in  twenty  itistances  to  one,  that  it  is  the  Catholic  and  not 
the  Protestant  who  is  really  acquainted  with  their  contents.  So 
C|gTtgiou8  indeed  is  this  ignorance  of  the  text  of  scripture,  on  the 
part  of  these  disseminators  of  the  scripture  themselves,  that  we  find 
m  this  very  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  them,  their 
CaptaiB  Gordon  ridiculously  bombarding  the  teeth  of  his  own  text. 
No.  8.— Vol.  2.  r 
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"  Now  I,  (says  the  fierce  saint  militant)  in  the  name  of  the  collective 
Protestants  of  Europe,  challenge  the  Church  of  Rome  to  produce  a 
sentence  of  apostolical  tradition,  supported  by  the  word  of  God.*' 
(4th  column.)  Of  the  brave  captain's  word  of  God  (to  say  nothing 
by  the  vray,  of  the  utter  nonsense  of  such  a  form  of  speech)  we  must 
suppose  2  Thess.  3.  6. ;  2  Peter,  3.  2.,  and  some  six  or  seven  other 
passages  of  the  epistolary  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be  no 
part :  since,  in  these  we  find,  not  indeed  particular  sentences,  that 
rested  on  the  faith  of  apostolical  tradition  only ;  (though  such  be 
not  wanting.  See  Acts,  20.  35.)  but  (what  is  much  more  to  the 
purpose,)  we  shall  see  the  whole  Christian  cause,  based  on  the 
credit  of  apostolical  tradition  altogether,  and  disclaiming  all  pretence 
to  evidence  or  authority,  but  on  that  basis  only. 

The  Catholic  party  chuckle  not  a  little  over  the  palpable  hypo- 
crisy of  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin^  Dr.  Magbe  ;  wno, 
before  the  House  of  Liords,  Tbut,  be  sure,  not  before  Ue  was  in 
full  possession  of  the  archbishopric)  stated,  ''  that  a  man  npght 
believe  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  general,  vnthont 
believing  them  in  the  particular*'  This  archbishop  is  famous  for 
his  two  volumes  on  the  Christian  atonement,  in  which  he  strenously 
urges  the  merits,  necessity,  and  efficacy  of  the  bloody  sacrifice,  in 
opposition  to  Tillotson,  Geddes,  Bolingbroke,  Priestly,  Belsham, 
and  all  those  squeamish  heretics  who  have  ventured  to  snuff  the 
nose  at  the  slaughter-house,  and  black-pudding  smell  which  is 
inseperable  from  orthodox  Christianity.  I  know  Archbishop  Magee 
well,  and  well  I  know  that  whatever  his  sincerity  may  be,  his  own 
dispositions  and  tempers  are  as  homogene  as  any  man*s  could  well 
be  thought  to  be,  to  the  doctrines  he  inculcates,  and  to  that  delight 
in  blood  and  bloody  sacrifices,  which  he  d^cribes  as  characteristic 
of  his  Horrible  Almighty. 

A  greater  tyrant  and  oppressor  of  poor  men,  a  prouder,  haughtier, 
sterner,  or  more  intolerant  and  implacable  man  of  God  than  he, 
must  be  looked  for  only  among  them  who  shall  come  after  him.  I 
know  him  well,  and  know  (in  addition  to  what  the  world  knows)  the 
truth  and  accuracy  of  all  that  is  kumuated  by  the  Catholic  orator  in 
connection  with  his  name ;  where  he  speaks  of  "  a  general  laxity 
of  principle,  which  permits  men  publicly  to  delare  their  solemn  and 
unfeigned  assent  to  doctrines  which  they  scruple  not  in  private  to 
question  and  deny.*'  (3rd  column.)  It  was  the  peculiar  accordance 
of  Magee^s  sanguinolent  and  deicidal  theology,  to  the  crazed  under- 
standing and  hard  and  cruel  heart  of  the  late  what  d'ye  call  it  ?  that 
raised  the  son  of  a  beggar  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  St.  P^trick*6 
Cathedral.  It  is  told  in  Dublin,  by  those  who  think  and  mean  it  to 
his  honour,  (and  perhaps  it  is  so)  that  in  the  unbendings  of  the  social 
hour,  he  laughs  at  the  book,  and  at  the  fools  who  could  think  he  had 
any  other  end  in  view  in  its  composition,  than  that  which  it  has 
achieved,  the  mitre.  This  subject  suggests  to  me  a  necessary 
episode,  in  explanation  of  a  passage  in  my  defence,  delivered  before 
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the  Jury  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  Guildhall,  on  October  24th 
last  I  then  and  there  reported  the  conference  I  had  with  my  own 
bishop,  preyions  to  my  admission  to  priest's  orders,  in  which  he  had 
told  me,  that  "  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  were  a  nose  of 
wax,  and  that  if  he  thought  I  had  a  better  opinion  of  them,  he  would 
not  ordain  me,  because  there  were  fools  enough  in  the  church 
already/*  Such  a  conversation  of  course,  would  not  pass  in  the 
presence  of  any  third  person.  Upon  me,  it  made  a  strong  and  indelible 
impression,  because  I  was  at  that  time,  and  continued  to  be  for  six 
or  seven  years  afterwards,  (as  far  as  any  man  can  believe  himself  to 
be  so)  a  most  sincere  believer  in  Christ.  It  was  the  late  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  Dr.  Buckner,  who  said  these  things,  and  who  was 
well  known  to  sit  as  loosely  in  the  Christian  faith,  as  his  arms  in 
their  lawn  sleeves.  I  had  often  repeated  the  substance  of  this  . 
conversation  to  my  pious  clerical  friends,  who  well  knew  the  bishop's 
style  and  point  in  this  turn  of  expression,  and  could  confirm  by 
simdar  anecdotes,  our  common  conviction  that  his  lordship  was  an 
infidel.  Even  in  his  pjilpit  discourses,  where  a  man  is  generally 
pretty  well  on  his  guard :  he  was  known  to  deal  in  the  eccLesiasticid 
art  of  underthrowing-,  Le,  a  surface  for  fools  to  gape  at  with  an  under- 
Mue,  that  none  but  fools  could  be  mistaken  in.  His  fttvonrite  cue 
in  preaching,  was  to  tell  the  apologue  of  Hercules  and  the  Waggoner^ 
which  he  maintained^  contained  the  sum  and  substance  of  true  reli- 
gion. Jesus  Christ  was  a  physician  that  a  man  might  fly  to  in  the 
last  extremity,  as  a  forlorn  hope ;  but  happy  were  they,  who  so 
conducted  themselves  as  to  have  no  occasion  for  him  or  his  spiritual 
physic.  Indeed  I  knew  s6  much  of  his  heart's  real  sentiment,  as  I 
know  of  many  other  clergyman,  who  fear  to  speak  so  freely^  as  to  be 
as  confident  of  their  sentiment  as  of  my  own,  that  he  apd  they  were 
right  heartily  disgusted  at  the  filthy,  obscene,  and  hideously  immoral 
story  of  salvation ;  and  that  they  wish  (as  they  do  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed)  "  that  they  m  ere  fairly  rid  of  it." 

The  rector,  under  whom  I  held  (for  five  or  six  months)  the  curacy 
of  Yardley,  finding  occasion  to  rebuke  m^  for  reports  he  had  heard 
(and  which  I  must  own  were  not  without  foundation)  of  my  preach- 
ing (as  the  rumour  ran)  neither  law  nor  gospel."  I  defended  myself 
by  answering  that    ''  I  had  preached  according  to  my  conscience,'* 

broke  out  on  me  with  a  St.  Peter's  volley,    "  God  d you,  and 

your  conscience  too,  why  what's  to  become  of  the  church  if  we  were 
all  of  us  to  preach  according  to  our  consciences."  I  exclaimed  in 
indignation,  "  Sir,  you  know  that  Christianity  is  an  atrocious  false- 
hood." "Well,"  said  he,  ''and  suppose  1  do,  it  is' nt  you  nor  I 
that  invented  ii.  You  were  not  paid  for  what  you  were  to  believe, 
but  for  what  you  preached,  and  you  were  to  preach,  not  what 
pleased  yourself,  but  your  employers.  Your  covenant  had  merely 
the  two  terms,  Jtere's  the  tnoney,  and  there's  the  job,  and  neither 
your  csonscience  nor  mine,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter." 
A  clergymaOf  it  seems^  is  paid  to  act  a  particular  part,  and  he  is  true 
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to  bis  engagement,  or  otherwise,  not  as  he  feds,  but  as  he  acts.  1 
wish  any  part  of  my  life's  experience  had  led  me  to  think  that  the  moral 
character  of  mankind  could  be  improved  so  cheaply,  as  by  merely 
throwing  off  the  fetters  of  superstition  from  their  own  minds,  so  that 
I  had  found  those  who  were  themselves  intellectually  free,  so  much 
the  better,  or  better  hearted  men,  for  that  mere  conscions  freedom. 
But,  ah  no !  no !  virtue  cannot  exist  where  honesty  is  wanting. 
He ,  who  being  undeceived  himself,  will  wilfully  deceive  others,  or 
be  indifferent  when  he  sees  they  are  deceived,  stands  in  no  other 
relation  than  that  of  the  receiver  to  the  thief.  The  jesnit  is  a  far 
more  frightful  and  mischievous  character  in  society  than  the  bigot. 
Nor  would  all  the  crimes  that  blind  hearted  fanaticism  hath  ever 
perpetrated,  amount  to  a  tithe  of  the  ffuilt  of  that  velvet  villainy, 
and  silken  sin,  that  keeps  its  gloss  and  smoothness  at  that  whtdi 
harrows  up  humanity^  and  kindles  th6  war  that  it  may  share  the 
plunder.  Your*s  truly, 

Robert  Taylor. 
Oakham  Castle,  August  14, 1828. 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  LIBERTY. 


•  Ev*ii  beaiti  disdain. 


TKe  den'i  coDflnement  and  the  slavish  chain ; 
And  roar  to  get  their  liberty  again.-^CRBBCir. 

O  LiBBRTT  I    thou  art  the  founder  of  all  the  happiness  and  rational  eiyoy- 
ments  of  manlcind ;    how  can  1  approach  thy  temple  without  feelings  of 
admiration  and  ezstacy,  to  thanii  thee  for  thy  splendid  and  iDcomparable 
achievements,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times?  All  men  loTe  thee, although 
from  the  wiclcedness  and  insidious  arts  of  tyrants  and  conquerors,*  the  ro^d  to 
thy  temple  is  only  gained  by  blood,  which  is  nobly  shed  by  thy  martyrs  in 
defence  of  thy  sacred  and  hallowed  cause.    The  Englishman  »its  growling 
by  his  fire-side,  surrounded  by  his  abject  wife  and  hungry  children,  and 
laments  most  bitterly  that  he  is  compelled  to  lead  a  life  of  slavery,  in  order 
to  support  an  unfeeling  and  mercenary   aristocracy— and    wishes  that  the 
day  may  come  when  this  pernicious    system  may  be  destroyed,   and  that 
thou,  sweet  goddess,  will  cause  to  be  erected  an  edifice,  under  thy  benign 
auspices,  which  nay  be  conduciYe  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  thy  people. 
The  Russian,  in  his  cold  and  dreary  climate,  and  bowed  down  to  the  earth  by 
the  iron  hand  of  despotism,  fervently  breathes  a  prayer  for  thy  presence,  and 
hopes  ere  long  to  enjoy  the  beatitude  of  thy  halcyon  reign.    The  Pole,  under 
the  scourge  and  servitude  of  his  hydra-headed  tyranny  (Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Hussia,)  pours  forth  a  supplication,  that  in  thy  aerial  flights  over  the  terrestrial 
globe,  thou  may'st  alight  on  his  fertile  plains,  and  with  thy  magic  and 
unerring  spell  burst  his  chains  asunder.    The  Italian,  amidst  his   sufferings 
from  the  oppression  of  Austria,  still  sighs  for  the  ancient  days  of  his  anirestors, 
when  a  general  homage  was  paid  to  thy  person.    The  FrenehmaD,  notwlth- 
standing  the  struggles  he  has  mmAt  in  thy  cause,  still  mouros  most  pH^oasly 
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to  1m  reltoved  from  the  base  ingratitude  aod  chUdiih  raperstition  oC  the 
Bourbon  fiimily.  The  Greek,  in  his  masings  and  solitary  hours,  dwells  with 
delight  and  raptare  on  the  deeds  of  his  forefathers,  and  his  bosom  is  rent  with 
the  most  poignant  anguish  at  the  desolate  appearance  of  his  once  beautifal 
and  classical  republic i  but  fondly  imagines,  that  the  day  will  soon  arrive* 
wheb  the  sun  of  thy  hemisphere  will  display  his  enUvenlng  beams,  and  dispel 
the  mists  from  his  swampy  and  neglected,  buc  once  fruitful  and  cultivated  soil. 
The  Swiss,  surrounded  by  his  barren  rocks  and  bleak  mountains,  the  dangers 
of  his  avalanches,  and  his  tempestuous  and  rainy  climates,  has  not  been  able 
to  enjoy  uninterrupted  the  benefits  from  thy  presence,  but  has  frequently  been ' 
subject  to  the  usurpations  and  cruelty  of  hordes  of  European  savages,  and 
compelled  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  ambition  and  tyranny,  and  cause 
blood  to  flow  in  torrents  throughout  Europe ;  but  happily,  thy  dynasty  is 
eoce  more  restored  to  him,  the  blessings,  from  which  he  daily  i^cknowledges 
in  bis  peaceable  pursuits.  In  fact  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  deprived  of  thy  beneficent  and  all-cheering  assistance,  and 
am  plunged  in  worse  than  Tartarian  horrors.  In  the  whole  extent  of  Asia, 
from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Eastern  shore  of  Tartary,  and  from  the  Southern 
part  of  Malacca,  to  the  Northern  Cape  of  Nova  Zembla,  millions  of  the  hunian 
nee  are  groaning  under  slavey,  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  splendour  unequal- 
led in  any  other  part  of  the  universe ;  but  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  when, 
with  the  aid  of  thy  handmaid,  education,  thou  wilt  dispense  the  benefits  of 
thy  precepts  amongst  them,  and  then  they  will  cast  the  bitter  contents  of  the 
chalice  of  slavery  from  their  lips,  and  hurl  the  thunderbolts  of  their  vengeance 
against  their  oppressors.  In  Africa,  the  scene  is  equally  appalling  and 
melancholy,  for  on  the  Southern  extremity  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  an 
iafamons  and  barbarous  traffic  in  human  beings  is  carried  on,  by  what  are 
hypocritically  and  falsely  called  civilized  nations — while  on  the  Meditefranean 
side,  from  the  Streightsof  Gibraltar  to  Egypt,  a  nest  of  pirn tes  and  barbarians 
are  suffered  to  carry  on  their  depredations  i  as  injurious  to  commerce  in 
general,  as  It  is  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,— merely  because  it 
is  consonant  with  the  diabolical  and  Machiavelian  policy  of  one  of  the 
cabinets  of  Europe ;  but  Europe  appears  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  convulsion, 
(hat  will  materially  assist  thy  merciful  cause,  O  Liberty,  in  this  part  of 
the  world;  and  Egypt,  I  think  will  set  the  example.  The  interior  parts 
are  plunged  alike  in  impenetrable  barbarism  and  slavery,  little  inferior  to 
the  Northern  and  Southern  extremities.  When  1  turn  towards  the  United 
Ststes  of  America,  the  prospect  is  both  grand  and  enlivening,  for  after  the 
most  glorious  struggle  that  man  was  ever  engaged  in,  the  Americans  have 
esUblished  their  freedom  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  through  the  exertions 
and  genius  of  one  of  thy  most  devoted  and  philanthropic  sjdus — Thomas 
Paine.  In  South  America,  from  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Spaniards, 
under  that  robber  and  despoiler  Pizarro,  down  to  the  year  1807,  the 
natives  of  that  fertile  and  rich  country,  were  suffering  under  the  most 
galling  yoke  of  oppression,  until  Lord  Cochrane,  and  his  brave  followers, 
oofaried  thy  flag,  and  by  their  valour  and  undeviatlng  attachment  to  thy 
glorious  principles,  introduced  and  established  them  all  over  the  country, 
frcNn  the  Caraccas  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Buenos 
Ayres.    May  thy  reign,  O  Liberty,  ere  long,  be  as  universal  and  lasting  as 
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thtt  ivD,  and  aumktad  be  tMoelated  under  the  fratornal  dieutes  of  rctsoo, 
eonnnon  seeie,  and  humanity. 

There  U  not  a  man  In  the  unlTerte  whoie  faculties  are  elevated  above  the 
initlnct  of  a  brute,  or  whoie  heart  throbs  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  for 
the  welfare  of  the  human  speciei,  but  must  be  a  lealoui  and  staunch  advocate 
for  the  progress  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  It  Is  the  earliest  of  tb^ 
impressions  which  are  implanted  in  the  organisation  of  the  human  frame,  for 
even  the  child  in  its  cradle,  when  wrapped  up  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  shows 
an  anxiety  for  this  blessing,  by  its  ineffectual  struggles  and  innocent  cries  to 
be  talcen  to  the  arms  of  its  nurse.  Mankind,  without  this  healthy  and  nstnral 
exercise  would  be  immured  in.worse  than  Cimmerian  darlcness,  and  would 
also  be  subject  to  the  bitter  and  cruel  servitude  of  slsvery.  Tt  is  essential  to 
our  existence  as  food,  and  as  invigorating  to  the  system  as  sleep  ;  for  exercise 
digests  the  former,  and  promotes  the  latter.  How  heart-rending  it  is  to 
behold  a  body  of  abject  and  forlorn  beings  in  a  state  of  confinement ;  how 
emaciated  and  unhealthy  their  aspect,  from  inhaling  the  humid  atmosphere,  and 
from  the  want  of  exertion.  The  physician  is  aware  of  its  usefulness  for  tile 
recovery  of  his  patient,  for  he  advises  him,  on  partially  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  a  disease  to  go  into  the  country,  in  order  to  give  strength  sod 
elasticity  to  the  nervous  and  muscular  system.  Tlie  philosopher,  while 
studying  for  a  whole  night  by  the  dim  light  of  his  nocturnal  lamp,  feels  the 
inconvenience  from  a  want  of  liberty,  and  is  anxious  for  the  solution  of  hii 
theme,  when  he  may  enjoy  in  some  pleasant  mead  the  fragrant  and  wholesome 
air  of  the  breezy  morning.  The  poor  poet,  whose  eye  **  in  a  fine  phrensy 
rolling,'*  views  all  nature  with  a  keen  and  retrospective  glance,  while  sitting 
by  the  side  of  his  fire,  the  departing  embers  of  which  emit  a  melancholy 
gleam  of  light  to  his  attic  apartment,  longs  for  the  forthcoming  day,  to 
take  a  walk  to  his  bookseller  with  his  poems,  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  liberty 
in  his  progress.  The  beggar,  In  his  ragged  garments,  without  any  shoes  to 
his  feet,  and  with  a  small  bundle  of  matches  under  his  arm,  wanders  many  a 
mile  in  search  of  eleemosynary  scraps,  and  lays  his  head  down  at  night  on 
the  hard  boards  of  some  miserable  hovel  in  the  purlieus  of  tly  metropolis, 
and  deems  it  more  cmiduclve  to  the  health  of  his  robust  constitution  than  the 
scanty  regimen  and  confinement  in  a  workhouse.  And  even  the  senator,  after 
having  delivered  a  long  oration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  benefiu 
of  a  war,  by  which  hecatombs  of  men  have  lieen  sacrificed,  and  thousands 
enslaved,  unwittbigly  wishes  for  the  close  of  the  debate,  in  order  that  he 
may  leave  the  house,  and  retire  to  rest,  and  the  next  day  take  a  journey  to 
his  country  seat,  to  breathe  the  wholesome  atmosphere,  thereby  denying  to 
thousandfl  of  human  beings  what  he  considered neoessary  to  his  own  existence. 
Such  aretiio  baneftil  effects  on  the  constitution  of  inankind  from  incarceraUon, 
that  innumerable  illustrative  anecdotes  might  be  given  to  prove  it,  if  it  were 
neoessary,  and  a  great  many  from  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  when 
that  dismal  and  infamous  dungeon,  the  Bastile,  was  demolished  by  the 
inftiriated  mob;  but  Cowper  has  so  fully  described  its  internal  horrors  la  the 
following  fine  apostrophe,  that  to  give  any  anecdotes  would  be  surperfiuous :-— 

''  Ye  horrid  tow'r,  th*  abode  of  broken  hearts. 
Ye  dungeons  and  ye  cages  of  despair ; 
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That  monarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to  age. 

With  music  such  as  suits  their  sot* reign  ears, 

The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men ; 

There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap» 

To  hear  that  ye  were  fairn  at  last." 
Throughout  the  whole  system  of  animated  nitnre  it.  is  the  same,  for  you 
will  find  that  all  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  insects,  are,  more  or  less,  affected  by 
a  depriyation  of  liberty.    Such  are  the  corporeal  adff anUgea  of  liberty,  both 
to  maakind  and  the  brute  creation. 

When  I  think  on  the  mental  advantages  of  liberty  to  the  welftire  and  pros- 
perity of  man,  my  mind  is  replete  with  indignation  and  pity  at  the  TlUainy  and 
imbecility  of  monarchs  and  their  satellites,  for  war  they  have  ever  waged 
against  its  general  diffusion  in  all  classes  of  society.  Indignation,  because 
to  glat  their  enmity  and  opposition  to  its  progress,  they  have  left  nothing  un- 
done that  cruelty  could  devise,  or  perfidy  perpetrate.  And  pity,  because— 
that  which  is  clearly  of  paramount  importance  to  one  man,  as  a  human  being, 
fflflst  be  so  to  all ;  and  to  behold  a  man  who  is,  or  ought  to  be,  inyested  with 
power  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  others,  devote  his  whole  life  to  its  subver- 
sion, betrays  a  weakness  of  intellect  truly  pitiable. 

The  most  renowned  poets,  philosophers,  moralists,  and  orators,  have  writ- 
ten or  spoken  in  praise  of  the  advantages,  and  shown  the  absolute  necessity 
of  liberty  being  extended  to  all  mankind.  And  they  have  all  with  great 
energy  and  firmness  denounced  as  enemies  of  the  worst  kind,  those  tyrants 
who  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  extension  of  this  only  divine  blessing. 

Shakspeare,  whose  comprehensive  genius  has  pourtrayed  with  a  great  feli- 
city of  expression,  almost  every  character  in  human  life,  from  the  monarch  to 
the  tinlter,  has  drawn  the  following  striking  portrait  of  a  tyrant,  with  the 
npentiUotts  forebodings  of  his  birth,  in  the  Tragedy  of  Richard  III. 

How  many  old  men's  sighs,  and  widow's  moans ; 

How  many  orphan's  water-stanching  eyes  ; 

Men  for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  husband's  fate^ 

And  children  for  their  parent's  timeless  death, 

Will  roe  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wert  born ! 

The  owl  shriek 'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign  ! 

The  night-crow  cry'd,  foreboding  luckless  times ; 

Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees  ; 

The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chimney  top,     . 

And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discord  sung ; 

Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain,  * 

And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope." 
Addison,  in  his  Tragedy  of  CatOy  has  the  following  expressive  lines  with 
r«gtrd  to  liberty: 

Remember,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 

The  gen'rons  plan  of  pow'r  ;  deliver'd  down. 

From  age  to  age,  by  your  renown *d  forefathers  ; 

So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  so  much  blood ! 

O  let  it  never  perish  in  your  hands  ; 

But  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children. 

Do  thou,  great  liberty,  inspire  our  souls. 
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Aod  make  our  lives  in  thy  posgessloD  happy, 

Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  thy  just  defence.*' 
And  the  same  poet  has  pointed  out  with  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  tratb, 
and  the  most  appropriate  and  elegant  diction,  the  voful  appearance  of  Italy, 
from  the  eyil  consequences  of  tyranny  : — 

''  How  has  kind  HeaT*n  adom'd  this  happy  land. 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand  ! 
Bat  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 

Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores. 

With  all  the  gifts  that  Heav'n  and  earth  impart. 

The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 

While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns. 

And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains ! 

The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 

The  redd'ning  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain  : 

Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines, 

And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines  ! 

Starves  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  corst. 

And  in  the  loaden  vineyard  dies  for  thirst." 
Tickell  denounces  vengeance  against  the  whole  phalanx  of  tyrants,  in  the 
following  lines : 

**  Who  was  the  man  ?    Oblivion  blast  his  name, 

Tom  out,  and  blotted  from  the  book  of  fame  I 

Who  fond  of  lawless  rule,  and  proudly  brave, 

First  sunk  the  filial  subject  to  a  slave: 

His  neighbour's  realms  by  frauds  unkingly  gain'd ; 

In  guiltless  blood  the  sacred  ermine  stain'd  ; 

Laid  schemes  for  death,  to  slaughter  turned  his  heart. 

And  fitted  murder  to  the  rules  of  art." 
Lord  Byron,  that  much  lamented  man,  that  sublime  and  elegant  poet,  the 
fire  of  whose  intuitive  genius  was  always  fulminated  against  oppression  in 
all  its  hideous  animosities — has  paid  a  just  and  noble  tribute  to  martyrs  io 
the  cause  of  liberty,  in  the  following  exquisite  passage,  which  is  taken  froA 
his  Tragedy  of  Marino  Faliero^  Doge  ^  Venice  ;— 

They  never  fail  who  die 

In  a  great  cause :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore  ; 

Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun ;  their  limba 

Be  Strang  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls^- 

But  still  their,  spirit  walks  abroad.    Though  yeara 

Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom. 

They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 

Which  o'erpower  all  others,  and  conduct 

The  world  i^t  last  to  freedom.    What  were  we. 

If  Brutus  had  not  lived !    He  died  in  giving 

Rome  liberty,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson 

A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul 

Which  mnUipliea  lUelf  throughout  all  tine^ 

When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  stale 
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Turns  servile  :  he  and  his  high  friend  were  styled 
'  The  last  of  Romans  !*     Let  us  be  the  first 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprang  from  Roman  sires,** 

And  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  beautiful  poem,  entitled  LaUa  Rookk,  has  thus 
ipokeu  of  the  benign  and  spirit-stirring  influence  of  liberty  on  thejatenile 

mind: 

**  Though  few  his  years,  the  West  already  linows 
Yoong  Aaim's  fame  :  beyond  th*  Olympian  snows, 
Ere  manhood  darken *d  o'er  his  downy  cheek* 
Overwhelm 'd  in  fight  and  captive  to  the  Greek, 
He  Hnger*d  there,  till  peace  dlssolv'd  his  chains ; 
Oh !  who  could,  e'en  in  bondage,  tread  the  plains 
Of  glorious  Greece,  nor  feel  his  spirit  rise 
Kindling  within  him  !  who  with  heart  and  eyes. 
Could  walk  where  liberty  had  been,  nor  see 
The  shining  foot-prints  of  her  deity. 
Nor  feel  those  godlike  breathings  in  the  air. 
Which  mutely  told  her  spirit  had  been  there.** 

The  immortal  Thomas  Paine  stands  foremost  among  philosophers  in  his 
eodeaToars  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind  ;  and  the  following  extracts 
lelected  from  bis  admirable  works,  clearly  CTince  his  opinion  of  the  perni- 
doas  and  wide-spreading  eifects  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy  ;  and  eonyey  a 
jost  and  admirable  epitome  of  what  a  constitution  ought  to  be,  that  is,  founded 
on  the  indestructible  basis  of  the  first  principles  of  niiture  :— 

**  ETery  history  of  the  creation,  and  every  traditionary  account,  whether 
from  the  lettered  or  unlettered  world,  however  they  may  vary  in  their  opinion 
or  belief  of  cerUin  particulars,  all  agree  in  establishing  one  point— the  unity 
of  man;  by  which  1  mean,  that  men  are  all  of  ofie  degree^  and  consequently, 
that  all  men  are  born  equal,  and  with  equal  natural  rights,  in  the  same  man- 
ner at  if  posterity  had  been  continued  by  creation,  instead  of  generation^  the 
latter  being  only  the  mode  by  which  the  former  is  carried  forward ;  and  con- 
seqneDtiy,  every  child  born  into  the  world  must  be  considered  as  deriving  itji 
existence  from  God.  The  world  is  as  new  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  first  man 
that  existed,  and  his  natural  rights  in  it  is  of  the  same  kind.*' 

"  Man  did  not  enter  into  society  to  become  worse  than  he  was  before,  nor 
to  have  fewer  rights  than  he  had  before  ;  but  to  have  those  rights  better  se- 
csred.    His  natural  rights  are  the  foundation  of  all  his  civil  rights." 

"  The  duty  of  man  is  not  a  wilderness  of  turnpike  gates,  through  which  ha. 
is  to  pass  by  tickets  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  plain  and  simple,  and  con- 
sists but  of  two  points — His  duty  to  God,  which  every  man  must  feel ;  and, 
with  respect  to  bis  neighbour,  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  If  those  to 
whom  power  is  delegated  do  well,  they  will  be  respected  ;  if  not,  they  wjll 
be  despised  :  and  with  regard  to  those  t9  whom  no  power  is  delegated,  but 
who  assume  it,  the  rational  world  can  know  nothing  of  them.*' 

**  A  constitution  is  not  a  thing  In  name  only,  but  in  fact.  It  has  not  an 
ideal,  but  a  real  existence,  and  «  herever  it  cannot  be  produced  in  a  vieible 
form,  there  is  none.  A  constitution  is  a  thing  antecedent  to  a  government, 
*nd  a  government  is  only  the  creature  of  a  constitution.    The  constitution  of 
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a  country  is  not  the  act  of  its  goYernment,  but  of  the  people  constituting  a 
government.  It  is  the  body  of  elements,  to  which  you  can  refer,  and  quote 
article  by  article,  and  which  contains  the  principles  on  which  the  goTemment 
shall  be  established,  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  organized,  the  powers  it 
shall  hayu,  the  mode  of  elections,  the  duration  of  parliaments,  or  by  what 
other  nftmes  such  bodies  may  be  called  ;  the  powers  which  the  executive  part 
of  a  government  shall  have  ;  and,  in  fine,  every  thing  that  relates  to  th^  com- 
plete organization  of  a  civil  government,  and  the  principles  on  which  it 
shall  act,  and  by  which  it  shall  be  bound.  A  constitution,  therefore,  is  to  a 
government,  what  the  laws  made  afterwards  by  that  government  are  to  a 
court  of  judicature.  The  court  of  judicature  does  nqt  make  the  laws,  neither 
can  it  alter  them  i  itonly  acts  in  conformity  to  the  laws  made :  and  the  govera- 
ment  is  in  like  manner  governed  by  the  constitution.*' 

'*  The  English  government  is  one  of  those  which  rose  out  of  a  conquest, 
and  not  out  of  society ;  and  consequently  it  arose  over  the  people ;  and 
though  it  has  been  much  modified  from  the  opportunity  of  circnmftances, 
since  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  country  has  ncTer  yet  regene- 
rated itself,  and  is  therefore  without  a  constitution." 

**  That  which  we  call  government,  or  rather,  that  which  we  ought  to  con- 
ceive government  to  be.  Is  no  more  than  some  common  centre,  in  which  all  the 
parts  of  society  unite.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  method  so  con- 
dttcive  to  the  various  interests  of  the  community  as  by  the  representative 
system.  It  concentrates  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  interest  of  the  paru, 
and  of  the  whole.  It  places  government  in  a  state  of  constant  maturity.  It 
is»  as  has  been  already  observed,  never  young,  never  old.  It  is  subject 
neither  to  nonage  nor  dotage.  It  is  never  in  the  cradle,  nor  on  crutches.  It 
admits  not  of  a  separation  between  knowledge  and  power,  and  is  superior,  as 
government  always  ought  to  be,  to  all  the  accidents  of  individual  man,  and  is 
therefore,  superior  to  what  is  called  monarchy." 

'  **  We  have  heard  the  rights  of  man  called  a  UveUing  system ;  but  the  only 
system  to  which  the  word  levelling  is  truly  applicable,  is  the  hereditary  | 
monarchial  system.  It  is  a  system  of  mental  levelling.  It  indiscriminately 
admits  every  species  of  character  to  the  same  authority.  Vice  and  virtue, 
ignorance  and  wisdom,  in  short,  every  quality,  good  or  bad,  is  put  on  the 
same  level.  Kings  succeed  each  other,  not  as  rationals,  but  as  animals.  It 
signifies  not  what  their  mental  or  moral  characters  are.  Can  we  then  be  sur- 
prised at  the  abject  state  of  the  human  mind  in  monarchial  countries,  when 
the  government  itself  is  formed  on  such  an  abject  leyelling  system.  It  has  no 
fixed  character.  To-day  it  is  one  thing ;  to-morrow  it  is  something  else. 
It  changes  with  the  temper  of  every  succeeding  individual,  and  is  subject  to 
all  the  Yarieties  of  each.  It  is  government  through  the  medium  of  passions 
and  accidents.  It  appears  under  all  the  various  characters  of  childhood, 
decrepitude,  dotage,  a  thing  at  nurse,  in  leading-strings,  or  on  crutches.  It 
reverses  the  whole  order  of  nature.  It  occasionally  puts  children  over  men, 
and  the  conceits  of  nonage  over  wisdom  and  experience.  In  short,  we  oanoot 
conceive  a  more  ridiculous  figure  of  government  than  hereditary  sucoession,  in 
sll  its  cases,  presents." 

**Next  to  the  injustice  and  ill  policy  ofmakingproperty  a  pretence  for 
exclusive  rights,  is  the  unaccountable  absurdity  of  giving  to  mere  tcmnd  the 
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idet  of  property,  and  annexing  to  it  certilin  rights  ;  for  what  else  is  a  tiUe  bat 
waod  ?  Nature  is  often  giring  to  the  world  some  extraordinary  men,  who 
arrive  at  fame  by  merit  and  nnlTersal  consent,  such  as  Aristotle,  Socrates, 
Plato,  ftc.  These  were  truly  great  or  noble.  But  when  government  sets  up 
a  mannfuctory  of  nobles,  it  is  as  absurd  as  If  she  undertook  to  manufacture 
wise  men.  Her  nobles  are  all  counterfeits.  This  wax-work  order  has 
assamed  the  name  of  aristocracy  ;  and  the  disgrace  of  it  would  be  lessened  if 
it  coold  be  considered  as  only  childish  imbecility.  l>Ve  pardon  foppery 
because  of  its  insignificance :  and  on  the  same  ground  we  might  pardon  the 
foppery  of  titles.  Bat  the  origiu  of  aristocracy  was  worse  than  foppery.  It 
was  robbery.  The  first  aristocrats  in  all  countries  were  brigands  :  those  of 
latter  times,  sycophants.'* 

'*  All  that  is  required  with  respect  to  property,  is  to  obtain  it  honestly,  and 
act  employ  it  criminally ;  but  it  is  always  criminally  employed,  when  it  Is 
made  a  criterion  for  exclusive  rights.**  « 

Cooper,  in  his  Letiert  to  the  Irish  Nation,  in  1799,  gives  an  excellent 
defioition  of  the  origin  of  goyemments,^-**  From  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  we 
an  taught  to  consider  the  origin  of  government  not  as  a  work  of  art,  or  of 
intellect,  much  less  as  the  result  of  contract,  but  as  the  consequence  of  a 
nataral  instinctive  impulse  towards  comfort,  convenience,  and  security. 
Government  was  not  made,  created,  or  covenanted  about,  but  arose  out  of 
homan  nature.  It  is  coeval  with  society,  antl  society  is  coeval  with  man. 
Laws,  indeed,  which  were  afterwards  added,  are  artificial  aids  and  contri- 
vances to  prop  and  support  government.  They  thwart,  control,  and  subject 
the  passions  of  individuals,  in  order  to  prevent  their  injuring  society.  But 
the  origin  of  political  society  is  totally  distinct.  It  was  dictated  by  nature, 
and  cherished  by  a  conviction  and  sensation  of  its  utility.  The  same  principle 
of  general  convenience,  which,  for  the  well-being  of  mankind,  necessarily 
gave  rise  to  government,  still  holds  it  together,  and  must  ever  continue  to  do 
so.  Utility  is  thus  the  moral  principle  upon  which  the  obedience  of  citizens 
and  the  protection  of  magistrates  rests. — Prindpium  UrbU  et  quasi  Seminar 
rium  Seipubliew.  '* 

Montesquieu,  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  author  of  the 
BspritdeLoix^  with  his  excellent  judgment  and  knowledge  of  laws,  observes, 
that  '*  A  free  government,  that  is  to  say,  one  for  ever  in  motion,  cannot 
support  itself,  unless  its  own  laws  are  capable  of  correcting  the  abuses 
of  it." 

The  benevolent  Hanway  says,  **  Government  originates  from  the  love  of 
order.  Watered  by  police,  it  grows  up  to  maturity,  and  In  the  course  of  time, 
spreads  a  luxuriant  comfort  and  security :  cut  off  its  branches,  aud  the  mere 
trunk,  however  strong  it  may  appear,  can  afford  no  shelter.*' 

Police  being  one  of  the  means  by  which  liberty  is  preserved.  Is  defined  by 
Mr.  Colqnboun  to  be  "  a  new  science,  the  properties  of  which  consist  not  in 
the  judicial  powers,  which  lead  to  punishment,  and  which  belong  to  magis- 
trates alone ;  but  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crimes,  and  in  those 
other  fanctions  which  relate  to  internal  regulations  for  the  well-ordering  and 
comfort  of  civil  society.  Again,  to  effect  this  purpose,  inestimable  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  and  benevolent  and  humane  to  all  whose  vices  and 
enormities  it  tends  to  restrain,  a  police  must  be  resorted  to  upon  the  broad 
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•cftle  of  general  prefentloo,  mild  in  its  operatioD,  effectife  in  iti  resnltt; 
lia?  ing  justice  and  humanity  for  its  basis,  and  the  general  security  of  the  stale 
and  individuals  for  Its  ultimate  object. " 

Bragonetti,  in  his  Treatise  On  Kfr<M«  and  ilewarcff,  malces  the  following 
philosophical  remark,-— ** The  science  of  the  politician  consists  in  fixing  the 
true  point  of  happiness  and  freedom.  These  men  would  deser? e  the  gratitude 
of  ages,  who  should  discover  a  mode  of  governneut  that  contained  tiie  greatest 
sum  of  individual  happiness  with  the  least  national  expense.*' 

And  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  on  I  he  eonclusion  of  the  Americaa 
struggle  for  liberty,  in  which  he  took  a  most  prominent  part,  in  his  affec- 
tionate address  to  Congress  upon  his  departure  for  France,  delivered  the 
following  sublime  apostrophe  :•—'*  May  this  great  monument,  raised  to 
Liberty,  serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  oppressor,  and  an  example  to  the  oppressed,'* 
which  so  highly  gratift^  the  cultivated  taste  and  independent  judgment  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  that  he  applied  to  the  French  Ambassador  la 
America  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  French  Gazette^  but  could  never  obtain  his 
consent. 

And  as  the  practice  of  virtue  and  the  relative  social  duties  must  be  ini- 
tiated early  in  the  minds  of  men,  to  make  them  useful  and  upright  citizeni, 
firm  and  constant  friends,  and.  In  fact  to  form  the  nucleus  of  civil  society—it 
has  always  been  the  study  of  moral  philosophers,  and  the  autient  satirists  of 
the  foibles  and  turpitude  of  mankind,  to  inculcate  the  exercise  of  these  duties, 
both  by  precept  and  example.  In  fine,  liberty  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  any 
great  degree  unless  we  are  just  and  honourable  among  ourselves. 

The  eloquent  Volney,  in  his  taw  ^yature,  says  *'  That  all  wisdom,  all 
perfection,  all  law,  all  virtue,  all  philosophy,  consists  in  the  practice  of  the 
following  axioms,  which  are  founded  upon  our  natural  organization — preserve 
thyself;  instruct  thyself ;  moderate  thyself:  live  for  thy  fellow  creatures. 
In  order  that  they  may  live  for  thee."  Notwithstanding  which,  iAdecent  feuds 
and  hostilities  have  been,  of  old,  the  reproach  of  humankind,  for  Jarenal 
says— 

'  Saevis  inter  se  convenit  Ursis ; 
Homo  homini  Lupus. 

And  our  apathy  and  indifference  seem  of  the  stamp  which  Horace  eom- 
plains  of— 

Nos  numerus  sumus  et  fruges  consumere  nati. 

**  We  all  of  us  complain  .of  the  shortness  of  time/'  says  Seneca,  **  and  yet 
have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our  lives  are  spent  either 
in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  Dothing 
that  we  ought  to  do.  We  are  always  complaining  our  days  are  few,  and 
acting  as  though  there  would  be  no  end  of  them." 

A  contemporary  political  writer  makes  the  following  just  remarks  on  the 
deplorable  state  of  society  in  England  in  the  present  day :— *^The  laws  of 
Athens  enacted  no  punishment  for  parricide,  conceiving  it  a  crime  too  horrible 
for  human  agency :  but  the  experience  of  the  Christian  world  has  taught  us, 
that  parricides,  and  murders  equally  dreadful,  can  be  committed  by  all  classes* 
from  the  sovereign  to  the  mendicant.  We  have  seen  a  sovereign  caressed 
and  respected  among  us,  who  was  privy  to  the  murder  of  his  fatberr-who  wwm 
In  an  adjoining  room  during  the  horrible  struggle  in  whicfTtbe  assassin  trod 
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oBl  tht  eyes  of  his  victim,  and  who  afterwards  reeelted  all  the  assaatlns  Into 
his  friendship.  No  profession  is  so  glorious  as  that  in  which  men  li?e  theai- 
wIth  to  murder  others,  with  every  horrible  circumstance  of  canage  and 
motitation.  The  whole  Christian  world,  and  this  country  In  particular, 
teems  with  e?ery  thing  calculated  to  familiarize  us  to  fraud  and  bloodshed. 
Ills  only  when  murder  is  unauthorised,  or  unpatronised,  that  it  excites  our 
abhorrence. 

It  has  always  been  the  plea  of  tyrants  for  coercive  measures,  that  man- 
kind had  not  arrived  at  that  state  of  moral  perfection,  to  render  them  capa- 
ble of  exercising  liberty  without  descending  Into  licentiousness  and  anarchy. 
However  paltry  this  subterfuge  may  be  as  a  motif  e  for  crushing  the  rights 
tnd  liberties  of  the  people.  It  Is  not  altogether  devoid  of  a  claim  for  consider* 
ition.  liberty  can  ne? er  be  j  ustly  considered  as  the  foundation  of  lioentious- 
oesi,  for  it  Is  the  origin  of  all  moral  improvement  in  the  people.  It  is  the 
fonodatlon  of  knowledge,  and  Lord  Bacon  says,  *^  knowledge  is  power.** 
It  ii  bad  lawi  that  tend  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  men,  and  make  them  dishonest, 
iBspieious,  and  barbarous  ;  and  liberty  placed  upon  this  fragile  and  tottering 
buis  most  ultimately  end  in  licentiousness  and  turbulence.  Liberty,  aided 
by  science  and  morality,  like  the  river  in  its  meandering  course,  improves  and 
caltifatcs  the  human  mind ;  expands  the  intellect  i  «n4  make  the  heart  ans. 
eeptibleofthe  most  noble  and  amiable  impressions  of  our  nature*  Tyranny 
OS  the  contrary,  like  the  eflbcts  of  a  storm,  blights  and  renders  barren  the 
hanan  mind ;  debases  the  intellect ;  and  hardens  and  bratalises  the  feelings. 
Education,  free  from  the  trammels  of  superstition,  and  consonant  with  the 
principle  of  science,  in  all  its  ramiftcalions,  is  the  only  sore  comer-stone 
for  the  toper-structure  of  knowledge  and  morality.  There  can  be  no  true 
cnJoyiaeBt  of  happiness  or  liberty  without,  and  Gellert  says :— **  The  deslps 
of  beoosdag  happy  is  an  indispensible  portion  of  our  nature,  and  the  desire  of 
nakiog  others  so  is  the  greatest  pleasure  of  an  honest  man."  And  what 
Arehioiedea  said  of  the  mechanical  powers,  may  be  applied  to  liberty  and 
edieation — '*  Had  we  a  place  to  stand  upon,  we  might  raise  the  world." 

Although  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  but  not  the  principle,  for  at  the  time  they  were  resolved  not  to  be 
sla?es  themselves,  they  adopted  every  measure  to  enslave  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
itUl  they  produced  several  orators  who  devoted  the  chief  part  of  their  lives  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  universal  principle  of  liberty. 

Demostbenes,  as  an  orator,  was  endowed  with  a  sublimity  of  thought,  a 
fastness  of  sentiment,  a  propriety  and  energy  of  expression,  and  a  sincere 
ngardfor  truth  and  justice — yet  was  unable,  by  his  eloquence  and  patriotism^ 
to  resist  the  torrent  that  was  overwhelming  bis  country  through  the  inslduooa 
arts  and  open  hostility  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  And  he  appears  to  have  been, 
for  sometime,  the  only  public  man  in  Greece,  who  was  able  to  withstand  the 
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more  sednctU*  «rti  of  Philip  tod  his  myrmidoiis,  who,  by  bribes,  promises, 
and  intrigaes,  were  able  to  corropt  the  majority  of  her  best  citizens,  and 
niUmately  andermiae  and  overthrow  her  l>est  and  noblest  institotions,  and 
prepare  tlie  way  for  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  by  his  conquests  in  Greece, 
Persia,  and  India,  exhibited  himself  as  one  of  the  greatest  madmen  and 
murderers  that  the  world  ever  beheld.  It  is  mach  to  be  regretted,  that  he 
saffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  a  small  golden  cup  from  Harpalos  ;  this 
caused  his  banishment  from  Athens.  But  to  show  the  respect  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  for  his  shining  abilities  and  wonted  patriotism,  it  need  only  be 
mentioned,  that  when  Antipater  made  war  against  Greece,  he  was  recalled. 
This  triumph  over  his  enemies  was  short,  for  Antipater  and  Craterus  were 
near  Athens,  and  demanded  all  the  orators  to  be  deliTered  into  their  hands. 
Demosthenes,  with  all  his  companions,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  in 
Calanria;  and  when  he  saw  that  all  hopes  of  escape  from  his  persecutor* 
were  Tisionary,  he  poisoned  himself.  Notwithstanding  his  being  open  to  this 
single  instance  of  bribery,  he  may  be  justly  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  the 
brightest  ornament  of  his  country ;  and  is  deservedly  entitled  to  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  liberty. 

Cicero  was  another  noble*  and  undaunted  advocate  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and^by  his  masterly  eloquence  as  an  orator,  his  erudite  acquirements  as  a 
acholar,  aqd  hi«  highly  culti  fated  and  refined  taste  as  a  critic,  has  caused  his 
orations  and  criticisms  to  be  admired  as  standards  of  excellence  by  all  learned 
and  liberal  minded  men.  Cicero  was  a  determined  enemy  to  Sylla,  for  the 
cruel  means  he  adopted  to  gain  the  ascendancy  in  the  aiairs  of  the  Romans, 
particularly  in  his  revenge  towards  the  citisiens  of  Rome,  for  their  supporting 
the  cause  of  his  rival  Marius ;  and  though  he  had  a  good  opinion  of  his  cause, 
y^t  he  hated  the  cruelty  of  his  victory,  and  never  speaks  of  him  with  respect, 
nor  of  his  government,  but  as  a  proper  tyranny,  calling  him  ^*  a  master  of 
thrse  most  pestilent  f  ices,  luxury,  avarice,  and  cruelty."  After  the  memo- 
rable delivery  from  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  Cicero  was  styled  '<  the  father  of 
his  eountry,  and  a  second  founder  of  Rome."  But  the  great  enmity  which 
existed  lietween  him  and  Antony  proved  fatal.  When  Cmsar  was  stabbed  in 
the  senate,  Cicero  recommended  a  general  amnesty,  and  was  the  most  earnest 
to  decree  the  provinces  to  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  but  when  Antony  came  into 
power,  he  retired  to  Athens  ;  he  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  but 
lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  assassination.  When  the  triumvirs,  Augustus, 
Antony,  and  Lepldus,  to  destroy  all  cause  of  quarrel,  and  each  to  despatch 
his  enemias,  produced  their  lists  of  proscriptions,  about  two  hundred  were 
doomed  to  death,  and  Cicero  was  amongst  lite  number  on  the  list  of  Antony. 
Cicero  fled  in  a  litter  toward^,  the  sea  of  Caieta ;  and  when  the  assassins 
ctyne  up  to  him,  he  put  his  ^'d  oiit  of  the  litter,  and  it  was  severed  from  his 
body  by  Herenicus. 
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Cato  was  certainly  a  great  and  worthy  man,  and  a  real  friend  to  trath,  Tir- 
toa,  and  liberty,  as  was  fully  proved  \n  many  eases  daring  the  intestine  com* 
motions  which  tooli  place  in  Rome  preTions  to  the  eztinetioa  of  the  republi- 
caD  form  of  goYernment  especially  in  his  opposition  to  Pompey,  when  ho 
wanted  to  assume  the  dictatorship.  But  being  anfortuhately  a  disciple  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  he  measured  all  his  actions  by  the  absurd  rigour  of  the  rule^ 
of  that  seet.  The  last  act  of  his  life  accorded  with  bis  nature  and  philosophy ; 
for  when  the  ills  of  his  life  o? erbalanced  the  good,  which,  by  the  principles 
of  bis  sect,  was  a  proper  cause  for  dying,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  with  a  spi- 
rit and  firmness  which  might  make  one  conjecture,  that  he  was  pleased  to  have 
found  an  opportunity  of  dying  in  his  true  character. 

JuDius  Brutus,  delivered  the  following  sentiments  in  favour  of  liberty,  over 

thedead  body  of  Lncretia,  who  had  stabbed  herself  in  consequence  of  the  rape 

of  Tarquio,  the  last  of  the  Kings  of  Rome,  and  which  was  the  origin  of  the 

eonsnlate:  *'  Yes,  noble  lady,  I  swear  by  the  blood  which  was  once  so  pure? 

and  which  nothing  but  regal  villainy  could  have  polluted,  that  I  will  pursue 

Ladiis  Tarquinus  the  Proud,  his  wiclied  wife,  and  their  children,  with  fire 

and  sword,— There,  Romans,  turn  your  eyes  to  that  sad  spectacle  1  the  daugh- 

tsr  of  Lucretius,  Collatinus's  wife, — she  died  by  her  own  hand  I  See  there  a 

iM>ble  lady,  whom  the  lust  of  a  Tarquin  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  being  her 

own  executioner,  to  attest  her  innocence.    Hospitably  entertained  by  her  as  a 

kinsman  of  her  husband,  Seztus,  the  perfidious  guest  became  her  own  brutal 

ravisber.    The  chaste,  the  generous  Lucretia,  could  not  survive  the  insult. 

Glorious  woman !  but  once  only  treated  as  a  slave,  she  thought  life  no  longer 

to  be  endured.  Lucretia,  a  woman,  disdained  a  life  that  depended  on  a  tyrant's 

will ;  and  shall  we,  shall  men,  with  such  an  example  before  our  eyes,  (Udd 

alter  ft?e-and-twenty  years  of  ignominous  servitude,  shall  we,  through  a  fear  of 

dying,  defer  one  single  instant  to  assert  our  liberty  7  And  shall  those  warriors 

who  have  ever  been  so  brave  when  foreign  enemies  were  to  be  subdued,  or 

when  conquests  were  to  be  tnade,  to  gratify  the  ambition  and  avarice  of 

Taiqoin,  be  then  only  cowards,  when  they  are  to  deliver  themselves  from 

slavery  ?  Some  of  you  are  perhaps  intimidated  by  the  army  which  Tarquin  now 

commands ;  the  soldiers,  you  imagine,  will  take  the  part  of  their  general. 

Banish  such  a  groundless  fear :  the  love  of  liberty  is  natural  to  all  men.  Your 

fellow  eltiieos  in  the  camp  feel  the  weight  of  oppression  with  as  quick 't  sense 

aa  you  that  are  in  Rome ;  they  will  as  eagerly  seize  the  occasion  of  throwing 

off  the  yoke.    But  let  us  grant  there  may  be  some  among  them,  who  through 

baseness  of  spirit,  or  a  bad  education,  will  be  disposed  to  favour  the  tyrant : 

the  number  of  these  can  be  but  small,  and  we  have  means  sufficient  in  our 

hands  to  reduce  them  to  reason.    They  have  left  us  hostages  more  dear  to  them 

than  life ;  their  wives,  their  children,  their  fathers,  their  mothers  are  here  in 

the  city.* 
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SoiteTidentiy  appears  that  a  bratal  ontrage  apon  female  chaitlty  wit 
the  caase  of  the  Roman  form  of  government  under  the  consnts.  What  an 
awfol  and  melancholy  specimen  of  monarchy  does  this  odious  and  unmanly 
crime  exhibit  III 

The  speech  of  Brutus  to  the  Romans,  in  extenuation  of  tlie  moral  guilt  of 
tiw  murder  of  Cssar,  Is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  sacrifice  that  a  brave  and 
honourable  man  will  malce  from  a  loye  of  freedom.— Much,  however,  as  we 
may  lament  the  crime  of  murder  Inanyjhape  or  circumstances,  we  cannot 
help  applauding  his  motive  for  this  act,  and  the  candour  in  avowing  It ;  and 
he  deserves  a  higher  eulogium  from  all  sensible  and  humane  men  than  any 
of  the  conquerors  slnoe  his  time,  who  have  superstltiously  and  wickedly, 
even  according  to  their  own  creeds,  ascribed  all  their  bloody  and  cruel 
victories  over  the  inherent  rights  of  manlcind,  to  the  providence  and  merejf 
of  their  God  ! !  I 

To  conclude,  I  consider  that  in  pointing  out  the  advantages  and  necessity  of 
liberty  to  the  welfare  of  society  throughout  the  world,  and  supported,  as  I  am, 
by  some  of  the  brightest  luminaries  that  ever  shone  in  the  political  hemii* 
phere — I  have  shown  a  little  loyalty,  and  I  flatter  myself,  I  may  say,  without 
vanity,  in  the  language  of  Nebuchadnezsar,  *'  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that 
I  have  built  for  the  honour  of  my  migesty." 

Clerkenwell,  Aug.  lOth,  1828.  Humanitas. 


SUPERSTITION. 


Fr<m  Dr.  BlundeiPs  Slst  Lecture  on  Midwifery.    Delivered  to  the 
Students  at  Guy's  HoepitaL 

**  A  ORSAT  fish  has  a  large  swallow ;  but  Superstition — grave,  argnmen* 
tative,  insolent,  arrogant,  silly  Superstition,  has  a  swallow  still  larger  \ 
it  enjo|ys  a  sort  of  omnipotence  this  way :  nothing  is  too  big  for  it,  nothing 
too  small.  Alas !  poor  human  reason !  According  to  the  mood  of  tiie 
mind,  we  may  weep  or  langb  at  thee." 

Lancet,  19  Jnly,  1828,  p.  432. 
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JOURNAL  OF  MR.  CARLILE'S  TOUR  THROUGH  THE 
COUNTRY. 

{Continued  from  page  233.) 

Nottingham,  August  25,  1828. 
Mt  loQg  stay  in  this  town  has  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  at  hornet 
in  it  and  not  touring,  and  the  longer  I  remain  the  mdre  generally 
I  feel  my  company  in  request.  I  have  visited  several  large  com- 
(>aDies,and  begin  to  desire  more  ample  space  in  which  I  can  have 
a  congregation  of  all  the  persons  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood^ 
who  would  like  to  hear  how  simple  and  how  very  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood are  the  principles  which  1  am  advocating.  I  should  now 
like  nothing  better  than  to  meet  Mt.  Gilbert,  or  Mr.  Any-body- 
elae,  who  thinks  I  am  wrong,  in  the  Market-place  of  this  town, 
to  show  the  largest  possible  number  of  people  the  great  distinct 
UoD  and  difference,  between  what  they  consider  infldellty  to  be^ 
and  what  it  really  is.  I  should  like  to  show  them,  that  a  child 
may  onder6tand  all  that  I  teach,  while  the  most  clever  man  knows 
nothing  of  what  is  preached  about  religion,  save  that  it  must  be 
an  error.  I  fear  I  shall  not  have  the  opportunity  to  do  this 
on  a  large  scale ;  but  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  shall  have  done  enough 
in  Nottingham,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  very  important  mission 
into  this  neighbourhood,  in  some  future  year,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Taylor.  The  dissent  from  all  dissenters,  the  real  emancipa- 
tion that  is  now  wanted  is  that,  which  iLfidelity,  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  maintain  it,  connected  with  the  other  political  and  moral 
principles  which  I  advocate,  offers  to  the  people  of  this,  and  of 
every  other  country.  Embodying  all  that  is  good  in  every  reli- 
gion, or  what  is  called  the  moral  part  of  every  religion,  with  all 
Ihat  is  good  in  political  economy ;  embracing  and  confirming  by 
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observatioii  the  ripened  jttdgment  of  the  most  eminent  men  on 
social  economy^  and  the  spotless  political  principles  of  Thomas 
Paine  on  the  subject  of  government,  I  feel,  that  I  stand  forth,  not 
only  the  advocate  of  the  rights,  bat  of  the  happiness  of  man.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  possession  of  rights  will  make 
a  man  happy,  he  must  be  taught  not  only  to  free  himself  from  the 
tyranny  of  others ;  but  also  from  the  worse  tyranny  of  his  own  pre- 
judices, bad  passions  and  bad  habits.  This  is  what  I  feel  that  I 
am  doing,  and  this  is  what  I  am  endeavouring  to  stimulate  others 
to  assist  me  in  doing. 

I  have  the  mortification  to  find,  as  I  did  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Bailey,  before  mentioned,  in  the  Market-place,  on  Saturday 
last,  that  my  opponents  for  the  want  of  all  argument  wherewith 
to  oppose  me,  will  impute  to  my  conduct  a  tendency  to  effect  the 
very  reverse  in  principle  of  that  which  I  desire  to  accomplish. 
Thus  Mr.  Bailey  persisted  in  trying  to  persuade  me,  that  my  prin- 
ciples were  without  morals,  and  all  tended  to  the  establishment  of 
monarchial  despotism.  One  argument  for  this  absurd  and  monstrous 
conclusion  is,  that  Hobbes  and  Hume  were  atheists,  and  also  the 
advocates  for  monarchial  despotism  or  government,  founded  in 
the  absolute  will  of  one  individual.  How  would  Mr.  Bailey  like  it 
if/when  I  had  detected  one  bad  man,  among  Mr.  Gilbert's  congre- 
gation, I  were  to  say,  that  all  must  be  bad,  and  all  of  the  same 
i^ligion  must  be  bad  I  I  do  nothing  in  this  wholesale  way.  I 
find  the  question  of  morals  to  be  wholly  distinct  from  the  question 
of  religion,  and  that  there  are  good  and  bad  men  of  all  sects  and 
of  no  sect.  I  find  the  question  of  political  government  to  be  wholly 
distinct  from  the  question  of  relis^on.  Goid  of  this  kind,  or  of  that 
kind,  or  of  no  kind,  is  a  very  distmct  question  from  king  or  no  king. 
The  one  is  a  question  of  physical  research,  the  other  of  morals  and 
politics.  I  retorted  on  Mr.  Bailey,  that  there  would  be  more  rea- 
son in  the  assumption,  that  the  religions  man,  who  maintains  a 
lyrant  in  heaven,  would  also  maintain  a  tyrant  on  earth,  making 
the  one  to  be  the  vicegerent  of  the  other,  than  that  the  atheist, 
or  man  without  rriigion,  who  hates  and  rejects  the  presumed  ty- 
ranny of  the  gods,  should  present  a  subjection  to,  and  encourage 
|he  tyramiy  of  his  fellow-man.  The  one  is  coherent,  the  other 
improbable.  Pope  has  exemplified  the  subject  better,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  from  his  Essay  on  Man : 

**  See  from  the  rending  earth  and  barsfing  skies 
Fierce  godi  descend,  and  fiendf  infernal  rise ; 
Here  fixed  the  dreadful,  there  the  blessed  abodes ; 
Fear  made  her  devils  and  wealc  Hope  her  gods. 
Oods  partial,  ehangefiil,  passionate,  nojnst. 
Whose  attrl  bales  were  rage,  revenge  or  inst. 
Such  as  the  sools  of  cowards  might  conceive, 
And  formed  liice  tyrants,  tyrants  would  believe*" 

There,  Mr.  Bailey,  that  is  the  way  in  which  ev^  man  makes 
his  gods,  and  this  the  sort  of  morals  that  is  dedndble  from  reli- 
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gioD.  On  my  part,  I  am  free  to  put  in  force  aa  human  law, 
wbftteTer  human  wisdom  may  suggest,  and  I  can  prove,  What  you 
udmitted  in  self-contradiction,  that  there  can  be  no  good  laws  on 
the  sabject  of  religion,  and  that  consequently,  all  good  laws  must 
liecessarily  be  atheistical,  and  for  this  great  reason,  that  laws 
can  only  be  made  by  man  to  relate  to  man  with  anj  good 
«fle<H. 

I  must  put  aside  this  subject  of  Mr.  Bailey's  oppositely  erro- 
neous imputations  for  another  day,  promising  him  that  I  will  yet 
canvass  them  fully,  as  a  more  important  subject  falls  in  the  way. 
On  Saturday  last,  I  sent  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  with  a  copy  of  the  last 
No.  of  "  The  Lion,"  the  following  note,  to  which  I  have  just 
received  the  accompanying  answer,  and  have  forwarded  the 
appended  reply :  so  that  Nottingham  is  likely  to  have  the  benefit 
ofa  public  discussion  upon  the  subject;  and,  if  possible,  I  will 
announce  the  particulars  In  this  week's  Number. 

(Copy)  «  Nottingham,  August  23, 1828. 

"  Keverend  Sir, — The  variety  of  rumour  which  is  afloat  in 
Notting-ham,  and  some  part  of  it  not  a  little  offensive  to  me,  re- 
lating to  the  conversation  which  has  taken  place  between  us,  has 
induced  me  to  give  of  it  a  report  and  an  explanation  in  the  No. 
of^*'  The  Lion"  for  this  week,  and  to  invite  further  discussion, 
and  I  beg  leave  to  present  you  with  a  copy,  either  for  a  correc- 
tion of  my  statement,  if  not  correct,  or  for  your  consideration  of  a 
farther  discussion.  A  note,  through  the  post,  will  find  me  at  Mr, 
Synyer*s,  New  Snenton. 

'•  I  am.  Reverend  Sir, 
*•  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert;  "  Respectfully, 

"  Nottingham."  "  Richard  Carlile." 


(Copy)  ^      "  Nottingham,  August  25, 1828. 

"Sir, — 1  am  not  aware  of  giving  any  occasion  for  rumours 
offeimye  to  you,  relative  to  the  conversation  which  has  taken 
place  between  us ;  nor  do  I  know  what  these  rumours  are.  I 
nave  understood  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  prhiting  an  account 
of  such  events  as  the  interview  between  you  and  myself. 

"  The  propositions  on  which  you  have  challenged  me  to  a  dis- 
cussion, appear  to  me  to  be  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  any  satis- 
factory result.  I  know  not  what  may  be  regarded  by  you  as  th^ 
•  Christian  religion  in  its  common  acceptation,'  and  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  as  *  established  by  law.'  Neither  do  I  perceive 
what  definition  can  be  agreed  upon  between  us,  of  *  such  a  god 
afi  is  commonly  preached.' 

*^  If  you  mean  to  deny,  that  Jesus,  commonly  called  Jf esus  Chrial^ 

Cer*^*  had  existence;  as  aJso,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  first  cause 

of  things,  I. am  ready  to  meet  you  upon  these  simple  qii^tioos; 

at  a  time,  place,  apd  under  such  regfulations  as  shall  he  agreed 

8  2 
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upon  between  mutual  Mendi.  The  propositioQBoii  which  I  tbiif 
agjee  to  argue  with  you,  and  which  I  suppose  to  be  what  you 
intend  to  support,  are  annexed.*  If  you  admit  them  to  contain 
your  sentiments,  and  are  willing  to  maintain  them,  I  shall  thank 
you  for  a  reply  to  that  effect. 

**  You  are  aware  of  my  engagements  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
and  therefore,  I  hope  no  apology  is  needed  for  the  short  delay  in 
answering  your  note. 

*'  I  am.  Sir,  with  real  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  earnest 
desires  for  the  promotion  of  truth, 

"  Tour's  obediently, 
*'  Mr.  Carlile,  ''  Josbph  Gilbert." 

* '  At  Mr.  Synyers,  New  Snenton." 

(Copy)  ''  New  Snenton,  August  25, 1828. 

**  Reverend  Sir, — There  remains  enough  in  your  alteration  of 
my  first  proposition,  for  a  reasoning  materialist  to  ^pple  with. 
So  I  am  content  to  let  it  so  stand,  with  the  explanation,  that  the 
word  intelligent,  in  relation  to  eternal  first  cause,  is  all  that  I 
purpose  to  argue  against.  To  the  last  three  words,  I  make  no 
objection. 

'*  In  the  second  proposition,  as  altered  by  you,  which  should 
have  been  first,  I  cannot  mistake,  that  the  Jesus  is  the  same,  as 
that  name,  on  which  the  whole  Christian  religion  of  the  last 
seventeen  hundred  years  has  its  foundation.  Sol  am  content 
to  let  that  also  stand  as  it  is. 

**  I  am  free  to  enter  upon  further  arrangements,  at  any  time  or 
place  that  you  or  friends  may  be  pleased  to  appoint 

*'  Allow  me.  Reverend  Sir,  to  assure  you,  that,  in  alluding  to 
offensive  rumours,  I  meant  not  that  any  such  had  emanated  from 
or  been  countenanced  by  you.  I  have  not  heard  such  an  imputa- 
tion :  and  also,  that  I  considered  your  engagementi^  and  did  not 
expect  to  hear  from  you  until  this  day.*  I  respect  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  yoU  have  met  my  invitation  for  further  discus- 
sion; and  flatter  myself,  that  it  shall  have  no  other  tenden^ 
than  that  general  satisfaction  which  constitutes  tbe  public  good. 
^'  I  am.  Reverend  Sir,  respectfully, 

"  Rev.  Mr,  Gilbert."  «  Righard  Carltlk.*^ 


*  **  Propositions  which  yoa  are  to  defend,  myself  to  deny  :-^ 

**  1.  That  there  is  '  no  proof,  no  knowledge,  not  efen  any  fair  assnmptioh 
or  gaess'work,  that  an  btbbnal,  intblliobnt,  first  causb  of  things, 
is  in  existence." 

**  S.  That  no  person,  first  known  Uy  the  name  of  Jbsus,  or  Jbbus  of 
Nasnreth,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  Jbsus  Christ,  ever  had  existence.         • 

'*  I  hope  you  will  pereeiye  that  1-have  retained  what  is  e*9tniial  in  yonr 
propositions,  taking  away  only  saeh  parts,  as  are  either  vagoe  or  Im^ 
levant.*' 
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I  cannot  perceive  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  rendered  my  proposi- 
fiont  more  clear ;  but  I  admit,  that  be  has  made  no  alteration 
that  evades  their  real  sense.  He  is  by  far  the  most  respectable 
pablic  opponent  that  I  have  yet  had  for  oral  discussion :  and  I 
anticipate  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  truth^or  the*  discovery 
and  knowledge  of  truth  by  this  discussion.  I  perceive  that  Not- 
tingham is  quite  ripe  for  such  a  discussion ;  and  I  have  been  un- 
willing to  leave  the  town  without  it. 

An  enquiry  has  been  made,  when  I  shall  again  visit  Lancashire. 
I  cannot  at  this  moment  make  a  promise  ;  but  I  am  desirous^  if 
time  and  other  circumstances  will  permit,  to  visit  that  country 
again  generally  before  I  return  to  London.  Indeed,  I  perceive, 
that  my  fhture  business  will  lie  more  in  the  country  than  in  Lon- 
don, allowing  time  to  keep  up  what  must  necessarily  be  done  in 
London.  I  prefer  London,  as  a  place  of  residence ;  but  any 
where  to  be  tnoet  useful,  will  be  my  future  guide. 

Richard  Carlilb. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PERSECUTION  OF  PHILOSO- 
PHERS BY  THE  CLERGY. 

Priests  are  the  natural  enemies  of  every  philosopher;  nor  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at ;  as  they  live  upon  the  credulity,  the  prejudices, 
and  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  like 
Writers  by  whom  our  eyes  are  opened,  our  prejudices  dis- 
pelled, and  our  minds  enlightened.  Ask  a  quack  doctor  why  he 
hates  physicians?  He  will  tell  you.  Because  they  prevent  me 
from  selling  my  speciflcs.  Ask  a  knave  why  he  hates  honest 
men?  He  will  say.  Because  they  detect  my  tricks.  Ask  a 
priest  why  he  haies  philosophers  ?  if  frank,  he  will  answer. 
Because  they  spoil  my  trade.  The  hatred  which  the  clergy 
bear  to  the  Mends  bf  knowledge  has  no  other  origin.  Sensible 
that  repeated  attacks  have  rendered  the  citadel  of  their  faith 
scarcely  tenable;  convinced  that  thr  oatks  of  truth  will 
ultimately  prevail  against  it ;  they  detest  their  adversaries  from 
the  very  bottom  of  their  hearts.  Since  the  days  of  Roger  Bacon 
and  Giordano  Bruni,  they  have  left  no  means  unemploy^  to  effect 
the  ruin  of  philosophers.  But  passion  is  a  perfidious  ffuide.  Of 
late,  it  h^  led  the  priesthood  to  adopt  measures  which  can  only 
serve  to  bring  on  them  ridicule  and  odium.  1  remember  to  have 
read,  that,  formerly,  there  were  companies  of  gendarmes  in  which 
no  man  could  be  admitted,  unless  he  declared  he  had  fought 
a  duel,  or  that  he  intended  to  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  year.  One 
should  be  tempted  to  say  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  church.  It 
looks,  as  if  to  be  received  among  its  members,  it  was  necessary 
**  to  run  a-muck  and  tilt"  at  the  most  celebrated  philosophers^  or 
to  promise  shortly  to  fulfil  that  Quixotic  duty.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  they  endeavour   to  raise   the  whole  yrorld    against  their 
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adversaries.    The  objects  of  their  faatred>  toro  from  the  bosom  of 
their  families,  separated  from  their  dearest  friends,  tried  by 
partial  judges  aod  prejudiced  individuals,  debarred  of  the  pnvi- 
lege  of  defending  themselves,  condemned  to  pay  more  than  they 
possess,  robbed  of  their  goods,  and  reduced  to  misery,  end  their 
days  in  dungeons  and  in  exile.    To  persecution,  calumny  has 
been  added.     The   clergy,  unable  to  refute  the  writings  of 
philosophers,  have  taken  the  shorter  method  of  "  aiching*'  from 
them  their   "  good  name."    They  are  denounced  as  detestable 
apostates,  as  impious  wretches,  as  profligate  indkiduals ;    they 
are  accused  of  having  formed  a  conspiifacy  against  the  religion, 
morality,  and  institutions  of  men.    Never  were  accusations  more 
false  and  unfounded.     In  the  first  place,  he  who  quiu  his  religion 
for  another,  should  not  be  held  in  detestation.    Every  man  has  a 
right  to  think  for  himself.     If  he  finds  that  the  dogmas  imposed 
upon  him  by  hU  parents  are  absurd,  it  is  better  for  him  to  abandon 
openly  his  religion,  than  to  feign  hypocritically  to  profess  it.     St. 
Paul  was  an  apostate ;  so  was  the  Emperor  Constantino  ;  so  was 
the  Romans  who  forsook  Jupiter  for  Jesus  ;  so  are  the  Heatboos 
newly  converted  to  Christianity.     In   the   second  place,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  charge  them  with  impiety,  because,  like  six  hundred  ^ 
and  forty-two  millions  of  their  fellow  creatures,  they  do  not  follow 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.    Do  they  not  entertain  the  most 
exalted  notions  of  the  supreme  being  ?     Do  they  not  consider  ^ 
him  as  the  moderator  of  the  imiverse  ?    To  say  that  they  are  the 
enemies  of  virtue,  to  speak  of  their  vicious  lives,  is  both  absurd 
and  hypocritical .     The  greatest  part  of  the  modern  philosophers 
were  good  and  virtuous,  and,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
great  Chinese  predecessor,  Confucius,  they  taught  "  that  all  men 
should  do  as  they  would  be  done  by."     This  is  a  truth  which  we 
find  established  in  every  biographical  dictionary.    If,  however, 
what  we  are  told  of  them  by  priests,  was  proved  beyond  doubt, 
it  would  be  of  no  consequence.     The  professors  of  a  bad  religion 
are  sometimes  good ;    those  of  a  good  one,  on  the  contrary,  but 
too  often  bad.     We  should  not  commend  Paganism,  because 
Scipio,  Cato,  Titus,  and  Trajan  were  excellent  men,  nor  condemn 
the  Christian  religion  because  James  Clement,  John  Chatel,and 
Ravaillac  were  assassins.    In  a  word,  when  we  wish  to  judge  of' 
a  sect,  we  should  consider  its  tenets,  not  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
pretend  to  follow  them.     As  to  the  assertion  that  philosophers 
wish  to  overturn  all  political  institutions,  it  is  most  unjust.    They 
ask  for  reform,  not  for  anarchy ;    they  are  the  friends,  not  the 
enemies  of  legal  power.    Tyranny  causes  rebellion,  and  sits  oi^ 
the  brink  of  an  abyss.    Prerogative,  stripped  of  all  its  extravagantr 
pretensions,  reigns  undisturbed  ;and  cannot  be  shaken.    Such  was 
the  opinion  of  Theopompus,  king  of  Lacedsemon.    The  Epbori 
were  established  under  his  reign  to  temper  the  government. 
One  day,  his  queen  upbraided  him  "that  he  would  leave  the  royal 
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Milhority  to  his  chUdren  less  than  he  had  received  it.^  ''  I^ay, 
but  greater/'  replied  the  monarch,  with  laconic  sense,  **  hecause 
nore  lasting."  It  may  even  be  said,  that,  in  seeking  the  modifi- 
cation of  al^olute  government,  philosophers  endeavour  to  destroy 
every  kind  of  disorder ;  for  is  not  the  sv^ay  of  a  tyrant,  that  is,  of 
a  man  who  knows  no  law,  a  continual  state  of  anarchy  ? 

A.  GUILPART. 


SUBSTANCE  OF  A  SPEECH, 

Delitered  Monday  evening  January  99«  1887,  at  the  Forum  t^ih$Baeie^ 
of  *'  Free  DUeusgion  and  Mutual  Improvement,^'   ^r  Briek  Lane, 
^UUfieldSy  on  the  following  queetivn  .*— 
*' Are  there  any  rational  grounds  to  believe  man  liaa  so  immortal  Boill  V* 


BY  T.  R.  BAYLEY  POTTS. 


Mr.  CBAiRMAif.—Your  question  aakt  ''  Are  tliere   any  rational  ffronnds 

to  jielie?e  man  has  an  immortal  soul?*'    If  I  were  aslced  to  answer  \ha 

qaestion  by  a  monosyllable,  I  should  immediately  say  No  !— but  this  you 

wilt  say  is  only  my  judgment  in  the  case  from  sensational  iippreaalons,  yon  will 

immediately  demand  my  reasons  for  answering  in  the  negative.    This  I  will 

ttdeafour  to  do  in  the  course  of  the  remarlcs  I  am  about  to  make.    But,  airy 

teeing  that  none  of  the  Soalites,  who  have  spokea  on  the  question,  have 

defined  what  they  mean  by  the  term  Soul  I  but  have^ssumed  its  dzistenee; 

and  ar^ed  from  such  premises :    nay,  they  appear  to  indicate,  that  their 

opponents  with  themselves  all  recognize  it.    This  being  the  case,  befbra 

entering  into  the  subject,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  define  what  I  understanil 

by  the  terms  used  in  your  question.    And  first,  the  term  '*  Rational,'*  which 

I  define  to  be  that  which  shall  accofd  with  our  reason,  after  cogitating  ott 

preconceived  ideas  derived  from  sensational  impressions  alone.    But,  as  i| 

regards  the  term  *'  Soul,"  I  am  in  a  very  awkward  dilemma,  for  never  having 

received  any  sensational  impression  relative  to  the  existence  of  such  a  thingt 

it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  I  can  define  it.    Here  then  I  must  refer  to  the 

vocabulary  of  the  Soullte,  and  take  his  definition  from  his  imagination  alone* 

He  t^Iis  me  it  is  something,  or  some  part  of  us,  that  will  lire  aAar  the  body  la 

dead,  and  which  they  term  immortal ;  butaatheinventorsdfihia'schemeypiv*' 

viouato  th^nculcalion  of  their  doctrine  ,had  evidence  and  experience,  that  the 

material  man  was  mortal,  and  subject  to  decay  and  death,  Uley  had  recevrae 

to  something  which  they  call  immiwtal,  immaterial,  incorporeal,  or  apH^ 

and  wAich  they  aflirm  the  soul  to  be.    Having  thaa  sUted  what  I  am  given 

to  nnderatami  by  the  term    '« Soul,"    I  will  also  sUte  what  I  nnderatand  9i 

^  vae  ;  but  here  again  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In  the  same  dilemma,  for  haivinff 

nerer  received  any  impressions  relative  to  it  myself,  I  must  again  hi^e 

recourse  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  Soulite,    They  tell  me  that  it  is  designed  to 

carry  an  account  of  our  actions  (or  sins)  committed  while  here,  up  to  anothev 

tribunal ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  account  for  our  aetiona  to  adeity»  who,  theje 

leJl  ns,  has  revealed  to  man  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  which 
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(on  this  hypotbesis)  without  this  aoal,  wonld  be  altogether  uselesi.  tf  t  wenr 
uked,— Doyou  believethe  material  animal  man  has,  superadded  to  his  naturak 
organiaation,  an  immaterial  something,  indeseribable,  yet  possessing  within 
itself  a  conscious  identity,  which  will  continue  to  exist,  and  possess  tlie  sane 
conscioua  identity,  when  the  animal  frame,  to  which  it  is  now  attached,  shall 

J^ecome  disorganized  and  decomposed  ? — l  should  immediately  answer  No  !— 
for  this  reason  Sir  i  because  I  know  nothing  relati  ye  to  immateriality,  or  spirit ; 
consequently,  I  shall  in  the  coarse  of«my  remarks  endeaTour  to  show  that 
I  the  animal  man,  like  all  other  animals.  Is  altogether  material.  Indeed  Sir,  all 
the  aguments  of  the  Soulist,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  never  proved  any  thing  more  than  that  the  soul  they  contended 
far  hi  material.  It  is  true,  they  ojntinualiy  talk  about  ftpiiil;  at  as 
they  cannot  define  what  it  is,  they  are  necessitated  to  stop  at  the  p oinL 
MaieritU,  The  very  idea  of  asking  the  question  implies  a  doubt,  for  V  •^ 
were  oogniiable  to  our  senses,  we  should  all  believe  it !  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  they  could  define  it,  I  could ;  but  there  is  tbia 
diiference  only,  the  cogitative  faculty,  or  thinking  principle  which  I  call 
mind,  tiiey  term  soul.  Now  the  author  of  that  noble  work,  entitled  Mirabaud's 
*'  System  of  Nature,"  infariably  uses  the  term  -*'  Soul'*  for  mind,  and  the 
celebrated  (walking)  Stewart,  calls  the  mind  the  sixth  sense.  Now  I  have 
ao  objection  to  these  as  synonimous  terms,  though  t  am  quite  satisfied 
with  the  term  '*  mind  ;'*  but  in  spite  of  their  inability  to  define  this  soul, 
beyond  materiality,  yet  they  strongly  affirm  it  to  be  independent  of  matters 
They  will  not  allow  that  matter  can  thinks  this  alone  is  the  attribute  of  the 
■onl.  I  will  here  atate  a  case  to  prove  my  assertion.— >Some  time  ago,  I 
attended  a  chapel  in  Moorfields,  to  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison  deliver  a 
leclnre  on  **  the  Nature  and  Worth  of  the  Human  Soul.*'  This  lecture  was 
addressed  to  mechanics,  who  were  particularly  requested  to  attend,  in  order 
to  do  away  the  sceptical  notions  which  have  got  abroad  among  that  class  of 
people,  relative  to  the  existenee  of  the  soul.  Mr.  Morrison  commenced  by 
informing  na  that  *'  thinking  is  not  a  property  of  matter  ;**  but  he  with  very 

^reat  gravity  assured  us,  tfiatthis  soul,  this  thinking  principle  is  an  *4mma- 
terlal  compounded  substance."  But  what  is  more  strange  and  wonderful  than 
all  this,  he  Immediately  after  told  us  that  '^the  soul  was  as  distinct  from  the 
body,  as  the  piece  of  mechanism  made  hf  our  hands."^ 
'  Now,  how  this  soul,  which  is  **  iromaterlar*  can  be  a  substance,  and  yet 
distinct,  and  separate  from  the  body,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
How  can  that  which  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  body,  take  cognixance 
of  actions  done  in  or  by  the  body,  in  order  to  carry  them  u]^  to  another 
tribanal  7  Or  how  can  incorporlety  take  cegnlaance  of  actions  done  by 
corporeal  body  ?  Besides,  I  have  no  idea  of  substance  but  maimer,  materialUff, 
I  have  no  idea  of  the  word  **  compounded,"  but  as  it  relates  to  matter.  To 
mc  it  is  evident,  that  (on  the  hypothesis  of  the  Soulite  himself)  the  idem  of  an 
immaterial  sonl,  separate  and  iUstlnct  from  the  body,  can  be  of  no  use,  for  if  i|^ 


» to  define  this  soul  or  spirit,  which  the  Soulite  affirms  it  to  be.  It  will  ' 
found  to  be  something  which  our  senses  cannot  take  cognizance  of,  it  Is  only  on 
the  Boore  of  its  being  amalgamated  with  the  body,  that  it  can  take  cognixance 
•f  actions  done  in  or  by  the  body.  In  order  (as  the  Soulite  thinks)  to  carry  them 
np  to  this  tribanal,  which  they  so  much  anticipate.    Then,  said  the  Soulite,  if 
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it  were  amalgamated  with  the  body,  it  wonld  not  be  spirit.  Granted ;  so  that 
the  Soulite  is  placed  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  horns  of  this  dilemma.  Either 
to  allow  that  the  soul  is  spirit,  which  when  they  haie  defined  Is  a  »(m«eiit«y, 
or  if  amalgamated  with  the  body,  it  would  be  nuUerial  or  tnaUer^  of  course 
our  senses  cook)  take  cognizance  of  it,  consequently  it  could  not  be  gpirH. 

I  will  here  taice  the  liberty  to  read  a  string  of  questions  I  lately  put  to  a 
gentleman,  who  is  a  Soulite,  together  with  his  answers  ;  but  I  wish  to  state, 
that  tlie  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  the  following  dialogue  is  not  a  Christian, 
tliat  is,  he  rejects  all  reTelatlon.  He  calls  himself  a  Deist,  y\z.  he  professes 
to  believe  in  a  God,  and  in  a  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish* 
meots,  which  is  to  take  place  through  the  medium  of  his  soul,  carrying 
ao  accconnt  ef  his  actions  done  here,  up  to  the  tribunal  of  this  deity.  I 
mention  this  particularly,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  impressions  generally 
entertained,  that  none  but  Christians  believe  in  a  soul,  and  a  future  state. 

Quettioiu  to  a  SoMlitCf  with  his  Amwers : 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  the  term  **  Soul  ?"— A.  Thinks  it  is  that  part  of 
as,  that  will  live  after  the  body  is  dead,  to  account  to  a  deity,  for  the  actions 
done  by  the  body,  while  here. 

Is  the  soul  separate  and  distinct  from  the  body  t— Does  not  know. 

Is  the  sentient  principle  the  soul  ? — No. 

is  the  cogitatife  faculty,  or  thinking  principle,  a  property  of  matter  7 — 
No. 

Is  the  judgment  subservient  or  superior  to  the  senses? — Superior,  of 


If  the  soul  Is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  body,  how  can  it  take  cogni- 
laaoe  of  actions,  done  in  or  by  the  body  ? — Does  not  pretend  to  know  any 
thing  about  that. 

If  the  body  loses  one  of  its  senses  (for  instance  the  sight)  is  not  the  judg- 
■eot  weakened  thereby  ?— No. 

Is  the  memory  a  distinct  faculty  from  the  judgment  7— DonH  know. 

Can  we  receive  any  ideas,  but  by  impressions  made  through  the  mediam  of 
the  senses  ? — Don*t  think  we  can. 

Can  the  cogitative  faculty,  act,  only  but  npon  preconceived  ideas  ?— Thinks 
it  ean. 

Can  we  have  any  real  ideas,  of  any  thing,  but  what  the  senses  can  take 
oogntaaoce  of  ?-— No,  not  real  ideas. 

If  the  sentient  principle  is  the  soul,  and  that  is  dependent  on  Matter  I  (I.  e. 
^lie  brain)  doea-it  not  die  with  the  rest  of  the  body  ? — I  have  already  said 
^int  the  sentient  principle  Is  not  the  soul,  the  soul  appears  to  me,  to  be 

something  independent  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  olr  of  the  matter  which 

composes  it. 

Cnn  mind  exist  without  a  living  animal  body  ?— Don't  know. 

If  5joa  mean  to  subi^rantiate  a  soul,  are  you  not'boand  to  define  something 
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If  tiM  «oiil  acted  iudependwit  of  matter,  and  all  fenntloDal  impraulon,  we 
have  a  right  to  aitume  it  wonldalway  act  naifonn,  that  it  would  be  pntTerial 
in  ita  power  and  operations.— How  then  will  the  Soalist  accoant  for  the  firiety 
of  Bonis  in  being! — We  bate  wise  souls, — foolish  souls, — strong  souls,— 
weak  souls,— dull  souls,— sleepy  souls, — liYely  souls,— religious  souls,--4Dft- 
del  souls,— mad  souls,— and  eien  damned  souls  1 ! 

I  can  assure  the  learned  opener,  that  the  matter  that  composed  those  organized 
beings,  who  wrote  those  works  to  which  he  alluded,  liave  been  transmuiated 
back  into  inanimate  matter,  then  perhaps  again  transmutated  into  organized 
beings  I  and  so  may  eontioue,  in  the  eternal  routine  and  duraUon  of  matter ; 
and  this  is  all  the  idea  we  can  have  of  immortality,  or  of  future 
existence ! 

A  gentleman  who  spoke  on  the  last  evening,  asked,  ;'  How  it  was,  that  if 
ideas  were  matter,  that  the  brain  was  not  enlarged  by  receiving  them?**  He 
might  as  well  haTe  asked,  how  it  is,  tlmt  our  bodies  do  not  increase  in  bulk, 
by  continually  condng  in  contact  with  the  circumambient  air,  or  from  the 
quantities  of  food  taken  into  the  stomach  !  The  ideas  received  is  not  an  se- 
cession of  matter,  it  is  nothing  more  than  matter  in  motion.  The  organs  of 
sense  receive  the  impression,  they  are  conveyed  along  the  nerves  to  the  brain, 
which  immediately  receives  a  shock,  not  an  indtntation,  for  the  organs  of  sense 
recoive  no  indentation :  the  brain  possesses  the  faculty  of  retaining  the  im- 
pressions, this  is  called  perception ;  these  causes,  ideas  and  memory.  If  impres- 
sions brought  an  accession  of  matter^  the  organs  of  sense  by  first  receiviiif 
them,  would  be  the  most  likely  to  increase  in  bulk.  The  eye,  (for  instance,) 
would  grow  enormously  large.  But  the  Soulite  would  say,  it  only  passesthrosfh 
them  to  the  brain.  That  the  brain  being  the  receptacle  for  all  impressions,  it 
would  of  course  increase  in  bulk,  if  they  were  matter.  In  answer,  I  would 
say,  that  the  optic  and  all  other  nerves,  receives  the  impressions  before  they 
reach  the  brain  ;  and  yet  we  never  find  them  increase  in  bulk. 

But  even  allowing  the  brain  to  receive  an  accession  of  matter  with  every 
impression,  it  would  no  mpre  increase  in  bulk  than  our  bodies  bj  taking  oir 
food ;  for  the  brain,  as  vp^  as  every  part  of  the  body,  is  furnished  with 
secretory  and  excretory  organs,  and  likewise  with  emunctuories  to  throw 
oir  all  matter  which  is  excrementltious  and  foreign ;  consequently  the  brain 
always  remains  the  same. 

After  all  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  the  imaginative  idea  of 
the  sentient  principle,  or  any  part  of  us  being  immortal,  in  order  to  apvar 
before  another  tribunal,  would  be  altogether  useless,  without  it  conl^oe 
proved  positively  and  to  a  demonstration,  that  we  could  retain  our  conscious 
identity,  which  is  altogether  another  chimera.  For  according  to  the  present 
procreation  of  man,  it  appears,  thst  nafure,  or  the  Deity,  if  the  Soulite  pleases. 
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titt  propagata  the  haroan  species  to  eternity ;  wbera  then  is  tho  use  of 
nifiiif  those  or  any  part,  of  them,  who  have  already  passed  through  life 
tsd  death? 

'*Ah !"  exclaims  the  Sonlite,  *'  what  then  was  man  sent  here  for  f "  1  im- 
nwdialely  ask,— Do  you  address  my  imagination,  or  my  experienee  from  sen- 
ntional  Impressions  1  If  the  first,  I  answer,  I  can  imagine  many  things  e<|ua11y 
airoauuitie  as  the  Soulite,  and  equally  as  absurd.— But  if  the  second,  I 
uftwer,  that  like  all  other  animals,  and  fegetables,  to  propagate  his  spedes, 
aadto  dtt, 

Tte  three-score  years  of  man,  the  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  the  elephant 
and  the  parrot ;  the  noble  oak,  that  for  three  hundred  years  weathers  the 
Horn ;  the  Tamworth  ehesnut,  that  for  nine  hundred  and  sixty  years  pro- 
dveed  its  fruit;  and  the  mighty  Bahabob,  which  in  torrid  climes  adoma 
the  earth  for  three  thouMand  years,  all,  after  ha?ing  produced  their  speeies, 
&,  to  gaake  room  for  their  olbpring  ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  sit  do.wn  by  saying,  that  it  is  my  decided  opinion^ 
and  firm  confictloo,  deduced  from  sensational  impression  alanef  that  man 
b  wholly  material  1  and  mortal  1 1  that  the  idea  of  his  being  invested  with 
■aj  thing  contended  for  by  the  Boulist,  such  as  iucorporiety,  immale- 
ridity,  or  spirituality,  destined  to  perform  functions  in  another  state  of 
bdog,  are  irrational,  indefinable,  imaginatife  assumptions,  alike  chimerical 
ind  romantic !  founded  oa  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  organisation 
of  nan,  and  on  the  pride  of  those,  who  being  chagrined  at  being  obliged 
to  leave  the  present  existence,  are  continually  feeding  themselves  with  this 
ehiiuen,  and  who  agitate  their  minds  in  longing  (as  Dr.  Young  says)  after 
iniaiortality ! 


Tfl^  the  Editor  of  "  The  Lionr 


S«,-— In  your  last  number  of  the  'The Lion/  page  199 — 203,  there 
is  a  letter  of  August  1,  1828,  signed  John  Caroons.  .  The  purport 
of  that  letter  is^  to  bold  up  the  Reverend  George  Marsden  to  public 
derision,  for  the  account  he  has  published  in  the  Wesleyan  Maga* 
zine  of  the  conversion  of  John  Cameron  from  infidelity  to  Christian- 
ity. Now,  sir,  the  epistle  of  John  Cargons  reflects  no  great  honor 
qyn  either  the  moral  principles  or  the  common  humanity  of  infidels. 
Ittells  OS,  John  Cameron  was  sh  unbeliever  at  heart  j  but  professed 
the  faith  of  the  gospel-^ergo,  infidelity  and  hypocrisy^  upon  Caigons* 
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own  showing,  can  coaksce,  and  act  in  conjunction  as  frienda.  Jokii 
Cameron  had  no  alteniative  between  this  'profession of  Methodism, 
and  death  by  starvation.*  Ergo,  infidels  will  suffer  a  poor  man  to 
perish  without  pity  or  relief  ^  but  the  Methodists  will  supply  his 
neeessitles,  soothe  his  sorrows,  and  endeavour  to  make  him  comfort- 
able. Let  me  then  fall  into  the  hands  of  Methodists,  rather  than  be 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  sceptic.  John  Gargons  talks  loudly 
of  methodistical  degradation,  and  of  the  materialist's  virtue,  &c.; 
but  in  the  very  same  letter,  John  Gargons  tells  his  readers,  p.  200, 
that  the  gross  hypocrisy  of  Cameron, '  was  acting  a  justifiable-put/ 
£rgo,  John  Gargons*  morality  is  rather  the  chastity  of  a  prostitate, 
than  the  virtue  of  an  excellent  woman.  Of  Mr.  Marsdea,  I  know 
nothing ;  the  Wesleyan  Magazine,  I  liave  not  read ;  but  the  above 
thoughts  immediately  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind,  in  looldog 
over  John  Gargons*  statement  in  '  The  Lion  $*  and  I  shall  be  obliged, 
if  you  will  insert  this  short  paper  in  your  next  number,  lor  his 
perusal. 

I  remain,  &c. 
August  18, 1828.  ScauTATOR. 


NoTB. — 1  confess  that  I  am  ashamed  of  this  subject  of  John  Cameron 
having  made  its  appearance  in  '  The  Lion,'  as  I  was  ashamed  of  the 
man  when  I  last  year  first  met  him  in  Bolton.  From  the  first  sight 
of  Cameron,  I  wished  him  to  have  remained  a  Christian,  as  I'saw, 
that  he  could  not  shake  off  the  notorious  moral  and  physical  defects 
of  his  Christian  character.  His  returning  to  it  was  but  in  charac- 
ter with  the  principles  he  had  imbibed  in  it,  and  one  reason  why  he 
was  neglected  by  the  infidels  of  Bolton  was,  that  they  were  not  only 
almost  to  a  man  ashamed  of  him  j  but  they  had  tried  in  vain  to 
mend  his  condition  and  to  make  him  an  industrious  and  a  respecta- 
ble man.  He  is  dead,  and  I  will  certainly  say  no  more  about  him 
in  print. 

R.  C. 
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THE  GHALLfiNOE. 


'**  Yoa  either  may  or  may  not  kiss  the  rod, 
Bot  if  you  don*t,  1*11  lay  it  on  by  God !"— Btron. 


Is  there  no  God  ?  the  Christian  cries — 
Survey  his  wonders  in  the  skies. 
Think  of  the  dread  stapendovs  might. 
Which  acts  thro'  all  the  infinite ; 
The  coQiety  canst  thoa  track  its  race, 
Amidst  the  solitudes  of  space  ? 
Where,  like  a  still  unancbor'd  bark, 
It  roams  the  vast  eternal  dark. 
What  is  it  guides  its  flaming  helm, 
In  safety^ast  eaoh  whirling  realm, 
Until  it  wades  in  spectral  light 
Th'  abysses  of  eternal  night 
The  sun,  with  regular  display. 
In  beauty  pours  the  tsital  day ; 
And  when  the  night  hour's  shades  obtain. 
The  pale  moon  marshals  forth  its  train. 
In  awful  grandeur,  tlie  sublime— 
Of  nature,  bonadleesnesB— and  lime. 
What  is  it  gives  each  varied  flow*r, 
Its  matchless  loyeliiiess,  and  dow'ic-* 
Of  form  distinct  from  all  Ae  rest  ? 
Tho'  bora  on  niUar^a  common  breast. 
Here  tow'rs  the  oak,  while  'neath  its  pride* 
The  lowliest  loveliest  things  abide ; 
These  have  their  season  and  their  day, 
An4  pass,  or  do  not  pass  away. 
Tet  still  throughout  their  bright  career, 
One  fitdeless,  lasting  truth  is  clear. 
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That  there*8  a  God !  for  all  I  tee, 

Of  worlds  and  wonders  teem  lo  me. 

But  as  one,  one — word,  Deity. 

Trae,  Christian,  these  all  breathe  design. 

So  doth  each  haman  ill  of  thine,  * 

Life  hath  design,  but  death  most  be 

The  end  of  that  design  to  thee. 

The  Qod  yon  boast,  could  gi? e  the  dow'r 

Of  form  and  life,  but  had  not  pow'r. 

Or  lack'd  the  will,  to  make  thee  blest,    ^ 

Which  is  bnt  poor  design  at  best ; 

You  say  he  snfiers  it  to  be, 

Ha  I  ha!  a  passive  Deity! 

You  urge  he  will'd  man  to  be  free, 

E*en  to  the  eating  from  a  tree 

That  damn*d  him  everlastingly. 

The  tree  grew  there  by  his  command. 

His  pow'r  uplifted  woman's  hand. 

To  pluck  the  fruit,  the  hellish  fruit. 

While  as  his  auctioneer,  a  brute 

Was  pulpited  among  the  boughs, 

With  serpent  rattle,  cant  and  vows. 

To  tempt  the  earth's  first  matchless  madam. 

That  she  might  also  tempt  her  Adam ; 

And  thus,  that  all  their  race  might  be, 

DamnM  by  design  eternally. 

Yet,  as  damnation  is  no  jest, 

I  mean  to  do  my  human  best, 

CoUeagued  with  my  old  friend  the  devil. 

To  do  away  this  god-plann'd  evil. 

I.  W.  Iiaur. 
(To  he  eantinued.^ 
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LETTER  29.^FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

ITHK  QUAKERS. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlile, — I  didn't  see,  till  after  I  had  concluded  my 
28th  Letter^  the  call  you  make  on  me  in  your  6th  of  the  2nd  vol. 
to  give  the  detail  of  the  case,  upon  argument  of  which,  I  vindi* 
oate  my  sufficiently  avowed  antipathy  of  Quakers.  I  cannot 
serve  the  cause  of  moral  virtue  and  insulted  reason  more  consci* 
entiously  than  by  labouring,  as  I  shall  never  cease  to  do,  to  break 
the  mischievous  spell  that  invests  their  character  as  a  sect,  with 
the  never  merited  credit  of  peculiar  integrity  and  humanity,  and 
to  exhibit  them  in  the  hideous  features  of  their  essential  depra- 
vity. Thus,  in  the  absence  of  all  hope  of  reclaiming  them  to 
honourable  sentiments,  I  may  I  hope,  excite  that  wariness  and 
look'Out  against  their  machinations,  that  may  save  others  from 
becoming  their  victims ;  and  thus  lessen  their  pother  to  be  wicked 
— extract  their  stiog,  or  neutralize  their  venom. 

I  am  all  alive  to  the  common-place  adage,  of  the  unreason- 
ableness of  reflecting  upon  a  whole  sect  the  reproach  of  the  bad 
principles  or  bad  conduct  of  its  individual  members.    But  that 
adage  is  a.s  weak  and  rotten  in  texture,  as  it  is  trite  and  thread- 
bare in  the  wearing.^   It  was  evidently  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  sheltering  principles  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  and  of 
evading  that  just  and  natural  challenge  by  which  we  claim  and 
expect  that  the  character  of  the  fruit  should  correspond  to  that  of 
the  tree.    On  the  tree  Zacoa  grew  golden  apples,  all  beauty  to 
the  eye  and  fragrance  to  the  scent,  but  which  when  tasted,  filled 
the  mouth  with  burning  ashes  ! — Shall  one  endure  to  be  told, 
*'  Take  another  of  that  sort ;  condemn  not  all  for  one ;  that  one 
was  unworthy  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grew."    Ah  no !    I  reason 
but  as  a  man  ;  I  feel  but  as  a  man,  whom  nature,  who  is  always 
and  eternally  right,  hath  so  disposed  to  feel  and  to  reason.    A 
serpent  hath  stung  me,  and  therefore  do  I  hate  all  serpents. 
He  stung  me,  not  because  he  was  that  particular  serpent,  nor 
because  I  was  that  particular  man ;  but  because  he  was  of  that 
species  serpentine,  whose  nature  is,  to  bite  and  sting  mankind.-** 
A  Quaker  did  overreach,  cheat,  and  swindle  me  ;  did  trick  and 
catch  me  into  a  fictitious  debt,  and  cast  me  into  prison;  did  claim 
from  me  that  which  he  knew  I  never  owed ;  did  prosecute  that 
claim  with  inexorable  severity ;  did  persecute  me  with  impla- 
cable Bialiciousnes^ ;  yea,  and  doth  stilly  up  to  this  day  and 
time,  hold  over  me  his  fraudulently  acquired  power,  to  insult, 
to  irritate,  and  to  snarl  over  me,  now  that  the  law  hath  protected 
me  from  his  merciless  fangs*    Were  any  part  of  the  faithful 
reading*  of  this  case,— not  exactly,  sooth,  as  I  give  it  reading — 
my  feeliDgs  would  in  a  moment  respond  to  its  correction.  I  hate, 
iiot  beyond  measure.    I  hate,  not  but  by  and  according  to  the 
No.  «• — Vol.  2.  t 
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tneasHre  of  the  injury  I  have  received ;  nor^hull  my  grief  survive 
the  smartings  of  my  wound.  When  it  should  once  l^  to  be  said, 
that  the  man  vr\^  persecuted  me,  doth  persecute  me  no  longer ; 
that  annoyance  is  no  longer  intended ;  that  I  stand  to  him  in  no 
other  relation  than  that  of  man  to  man  ;  with  a  glad  heart  and 
with  a  mind  at  ease  should  I  thenceforth  for  ever  include  and 
comprehend  the  Quakers  Haythome  and  Wright,  of  the  Bristol 
City  Bank,  in  the  vinculum  of  that  universal  philanthropy  which 
I  generally  feel,  and  always  endeavour  to  feel,  towards  every 
brother  of  my  humanity.  But  who  will  ask  me  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  serpent  that  hisses  still  in  my  affrighted  ear  ?  whom  1 
still  see  scotched  but  not  killed,  twisting  up  hisfolds  in  meditation 
of  another  elonge,  brushed  from  me  only  for  a  season,  still  he 
crawls  and  crawls,  not  taking  my  life,  but  taking  my  life's  sweetness 
from  me.  In  the  mean  while,  it  is  my  philosophy,  and  not  my 
prejudice,  that  induces  me  by  an  effort  and  design  of  self-govern- 
menty  to  view  the  fault  in  the  principle,  rather  than  in  the  men. 
There  is  nothing  in  humanity  that  could  have  induced  the 
Quakers  to  treat  me  so  barbarously,  so  cruelly  as  they  have  done. 
Their  own  interest  would  have  saved  me  from  the  wrongs  I  have 
endured,  and  stitt  endnie  from  them,  bat  that  their  Quakerism 
as  a  principle,  stronger  than  their  humanity,  and  moro  stimulat- 
ing even  than  their  avarice,  hath  made  them  take  pains  to  be 
cruel,  and  be  at  coat  to  persecute.  Had  they  not  been  Quakers, 
they  would  never  have  been  persecutors.  In  diverting  my  view 
from  the  individual  to  the  class,  I  attenuate  and  dilute  the  feeling 
of  resentment.  I  almost  learn  to  pity  the  immediate  agent.  I 
blame  the  principle^  not  the  man.  I  see  the  cause  of  his  wicked- 
ness in  the  influence  of  an  incitement  which  the  individual  him- 
self perhaps,  is  hardly  able  to  resist.  I  learn  to  contemplate  and 
speak  of  my  wrongs  with  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger.  And  it  seems  to  me  a  just,  as  it  is  a  soothing 
reflection,  that  had  I  myself  been  a  Quaker,  I  might  perhaps 
have  been  just  such  another  sanctified  savage,  inexorable  and 
implacable,  fraudulent  and  oppressive,  cruel  and  false  as  they 
ate.  In  detailing  under  these  impressions  the  specific  wrongs 
I  hav6  incurred  from  Quakers,  I  should  avoid  all  episode  or 
irrelevancy,  but  that  1  have  of  necessity  to  conflict  with  a  pre- 
liminary disparagement,  that  always  serves  on  the  side  of  the 
great  and  powerful  oppressor^  and  brow-beats  and  bears  down 
the  authority  of  the  most  apparont  and  convincing  truth,  that 
ever  stood  in  a  poor  man's  telling.  Their  character ^  their  high 
and  unimpeachable  character,  as  the  well-known,  long-estab- 
lished, and  wealthy  Bristol  City  Bank,  was  to  shelter  them  from 
all  approach  of  accusation,  to  set  at  defiance  the  complaint  of  a 
poor  clergyman  of  lost  fortunes  and  of  heterodox  notoriety — to 
stifle  remonstrance  and  to  destroy  resistance.  With  this,  and 
this  alone,  have  they  sought  to  Crush  my  just  accusations  against 
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them ;  with  this,  have  they  answered  me ;  this,  by  their  hireling 
coansel,  have  they  bandied  against  me,  both  in  the  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Court,  to  which  they  drave  me,  and  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  they  prosecuted  an  action  against  The  Times ^  for 
having  published  the  charge  I  brought  against  them,  and  which 
I  never  have,  and  never  will  recall  or  modify.    I  called  them 
iwindlerfty  not  by  private  insinuation  or  equivocal  inuendo,  but 
to  their  own  eyes  and  teeth  in  writing,  before  their  own  counsel 
in  open  court  of  law ;  and  in  7%e  Times  I  explained  the  grounds 
on  which  I  Called  them  so,  by  overt  publication.     They  recovered 
forty  shillings  damages  upon  this  action,  as  the  utmost  valuation 
of  a  character,  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  confidence  in  it, 
1  foond  when  I  was  in  Bristol,  to  be  compatible  with  the  general 
circulation  of  tales  of  dirty  villainy,  and  overreaching  subtlety, 
which  were  told  me  by  the  most  respectable  persons  in  Bristol,  to 
console  me  under  the  misfortune  of  having  fallen  into  their  hands. 
Such  as  Wright  the  Quaker,  meeting  travellers  on  the  road,  and 
wheedling  himself  into  a  discovery  of  their  business,  forestalling 
their  orders,  and  getting  first  pounce  on  the  plunder  of  suspected 
credit.    Selling  a  puncheon  of  mere  sugar  and  water  for  good 
ram,  and  under  pretence  of  settling  the  matter  with  the  chapman, 
contriving  to  spit  away  the  sample,  and  then  defying  his  legal 
redress,  as  having  destroyed  the  only  proof  that  could  be  given, 
that  the  rum  was  not  according  to  the  sample.    Such  was  the 
reputation  of  Wright  the  Quaker,  which  reached  me,  while  only 
a  stranger  in  Bristol,  and  with  which  I  have  found  all  his  dealings 
most  entirely  of  a  piece.    I  associate  Haythome  as  being  of  the 
same  kidnfey,  not  merely  because  his  name  is  inseparable  in  the 
firm^  and  he  was  joined  in  the  action  against  tne,  (though  I  never 
to  my  knowledge  saw  him,)  but  because  he  ratified  the  crime  on 
me  by  neglect  of  the  most  affecting  appeals  that  1  could  make 
by  letter  to  him  distinctively.     In  the  short-reckoning  tact,  so 
convenient  to  the  policy  of  those  who  have  adroitness  to  keep  the 
law  on  their  side,  through  the  whole  process  of  the  most  frau- 
dulent and  oppressive  transactions,  I,  and  my  complaint,  might 
be  overborne  at  once  by  the  stakes  of  limitation  to  the  inquiry. 
**  Haythome  and  Wright  are  in  possession  of  my  acceptance  for 
one  hundred  pounds,  bearing  date  January  1S20.    This  accept- 
ance not  being  honoured,  they  arrei^j^  me  without  notice,  drove 
me  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  act,  aft^ three  months  confinement 
in  the  King's  Bench  last  summer,  resisted  my  discharge  per  virtue 
of  the  act,  though  ineffectually,  and  Wright  got  himself  appointed 
assignee."    Let  no  more  be  known  of  the  transaction  than  this, 
and  there  would,  I  admit,  be  nothing  in  the  case  to  justify  the 
sentiments  I  am  known  to  entertain.    The  case  would  amoufit  to 
nothing  beyond  an  instance  of  very  stern,  and  hardly-driving 
justice.     One  would  say  that,  for  really  opulent  bankers  to  have 
pursued  so  small  a  sum,  after  .so  long  a  time,  to  such  severe 
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to  his  honour  and  truths  to  that  high  sense  of  integrity  and  fair 
dealing  between  man  and  man,  which  his  professed  attachment 
to  divine  revelation  entitled  me  to  challenge  from  him.    I  called 
on  him  to  answer  my  definition,  or  to  give  another,  of  what  it  was 
that  morally  constituted  a  debt.    Would  he  say  that  any  benefit 
had  been  conferred,  that  any  trust  had  been  reposed?    Had  the 
acceptance  that  I  had  given  him  caused  him  to  part  with  one 
sixpence  to  me,  or  to  any  one  else  ?    He  admitted  he  could  not 
say  it  had  ;    but  the  party  had  been  in  his  debt  700/.  fthe  exact 
sum  that  he  had  advanced  on  Mrs.  Orme's  jewels,  which  it  seems 
that  the  judge  her  husband  was  coming  home  to  look  for)  and 
he  had  a  right,  he  said,  to  recover  as  much  as  he  could  of  it,  and 
in  any  way.    He  admitted  that  I  had  made  no  discoveries  to  him 
as  to  the  kind  of  character  that  he  had  to  deal  with  in  the 
jewel-monger,  he  should  therefore  make  the  surer  hold  on 
me.    "  So  then,  (I  charged  him)  you,  knowing  this  man  to  be  a 
swindler,  set  him  to  get  an  acceptance  from  me,  to  help  repair 
the  previous  robbery  he  committed  on  you ;    and  this  yon  call 
morality  ?  And  you,  of  the  opulent  firm  of  the  Bristol  City  Bank 
will  take  a  bill  of  a  known  swindler  for  a  hundred  pounds,  upon 
the  acceptance  of  a  person  whom  you  yourself  have  only  regarded 
as  his  underling  and  servant?    Now  sir,  (I  put  it  to  him)  call 
in  any  impartial  party  you  please,  1  will  abide  by  their. decision, 
tell  them  your  whole  dirty  trick  upon  me  ;  tell  them  how  yotr 
set  this  man,  knowing  his  character  token  I  did  not,  to  impose 
on  my  simplicity,  and  to  rob  me,  to  pay  you ;  tell  them  of  your 
possession  of  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  where  I  am  at 
>  this  moment  in  utter  destitution ;  tell  ihem  that  you  never  did 
and  never  would  have  given  any  thing  to  me  or  on  my  account ; 
dnd  then,  sir,  look  them  or  mo  straight  in  the  eye,  and  say  that  1 
am  your  debtor,  and  I  will  cheerfully  enter  into  engagements  of 
good  futh  to  satisfy  your  demand."    He  was  charm^  with  my 
eloquence,  for  truth  is  always  eloquent ;  but,  like  the  savages 
that  listened  to  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  relapaed  into  the  native 
wildness  of  Quakerism.    '^  Friend^*  said  he, ''  tfiough  thou  dost 
not  owe  this  money  moraUyy  thou  dost  commercially.   We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  thy  fine  feelings.    Thou  hast  set  thy  name 
to  that  paper,  and  we  shalj|||ok  to  thee  to  pay  it."  Upon  which, 
those  who  know  me  wil^pt  doubt  that  i  told  him  a  bit  of  my 
mind,  though  not  in  stronger  terms  than  I  have  since,  in  the  Times 
newspaper,  and  before  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  repeated. 
In  that  latter  court  I  indeed  was  obliged  to  take  my  oath  that  I 
owed  this  money,  though  at  that  very  time  their  counsel,  engagied 
to  oppose  my  discharge,  were  in  possession  of  letters  which  I  had 
sent  to  them,  containing  these  words—''  /  never  owed  you  the 
money,  you  scoundrels,  you!  you  know  I  never  owed  it  you  /'• 
and  though,  upon  mv  honour  as  a  maq,  I  solemnly    decinred 
even  then  and  there,  that  I  never  owed  it. 
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I  left  Brisloly  afler  the  loas  of  all  my  property  there,  about  a 
month  before  the  bill  would  become  due  ;  so  thalT  ha4  it  been  a. 
bonajide  transaction,  Haythorne  and  Wright  had  time  and  notice 
to  have  recovered  from  the  parties.    I  never  concealed  my  re- 
sidence at  any  time ;  nor  was  it  till  six  years  and  a  half  past,  that 
1  was  in  any  way  reminded  that  such  a  claim  continued  in  exist- 
enoe.     I  was  arrested  in  the  streets,  without  ever  having  been 
asked  to  pay  the  money.    Afy  public  advertisements  and  toy 
establishment  in  the  Areopagus,  drew  their  animadversion  upon 
me ;  and,  from  a  spirit  of  religious  intolerance, this  fictitious  claim 
was  prosecuted  against  me.    I  bailed,  and  after  their  having 
gifen  notice  that  thiQr  would  pursue  the  cause  no  further,  in  the 
June  of  1S279  &  year  after,  I  found  that,  without  any  notice  given 
lo  me,  they  had  got  a  verdict  against  me  by  de&ult,  and  I  was  in 
eeoaiequence  thrown  into  prison.    I  claimed  the  benefit  of  the 
act,  and  though  these  men  beheld  in  my  schedule,  sent  to  them, 
the  most  extraordinary  demonstration  of  an  upright  and  honest 
character  that  ever  was,  even  that  in  the  last  seven  years  I  had 
contracted  no  debt  whatever,  and  had  no  demand  whatever  that 
could  be  written  against  me,  with  indefatigable  maliciousness 
they  engaged  counsel  to  oppose  my  discharge,  and  would,  had 
not  the  law  relieved  me  from  the  measureless  intensity  of  their 
spilefulness,  have  imprisoned  me  for  life.    I  know  I  transgressed 
the  strict  proprieties  of  a  court  of  justice,  but  my  feelings  were 
uncontrollable ;  and  when  in  that  court  I  cried  aloud  that  my 
prosecutors  were  swindlers,  there  were  not  three  human  hearts 
in  the  court  but  responded  to  the  truth ;  and  ever  shall  I  love 
and  honour  the  wise  and  humane  Mr.  Commissioner  Law,  who, 
while  he  reproved  my  passion  ynih  his  tongue,  with  the  elo- 
quence of  his  eye  and  looks,  gave  privilege  to  my  feelings  and 
sympathy  to  my  wrongs.    m)ne  but  an  honest  and  an  injured  ' 
man  could  have  spoken  and  felt  as  I  did.    The  Court  pronounced 
its  decision — that  I  wm  perfectly  justified  in  resisting  the  de- 
mand.    Wright,  as  the  last  resource  of  a  maliciousness  truly 
diabolical,  put  in  his  claim,  and  was  admitted  to  be,  as  he  was 
sole  creditor,  sole  assignee.   Well !  here,  say  here,  at  last,  some- 
time or  other  before  I  die,  malice  shall  be  satiated:  vengeance 
shall  have  had  enough — and  this  qi^rrel  of  so  long  ago,  shall  be 
allowed  to  sleep  in  oblivion.    Ah  iro  ;  a  Christian  and  a  Quaker 
is  incapable  of  relaxing  his  gripe  upon  his  victim  till  death  un- 
nerves it. — I  pledge  myself  to  become  a  Christian  and  a  Quaker 
myself,  when  one  in  all  the  world  of  that  execrable  sect  shall  be 
found,  who  would  repair  the  injury  he  had  once  done,  or  spare  to 
do  lebs  than  the  worst  he  could  to  an  enemy  and  an  infidel.    The 
Qoakei:  Wright  himself  instructed  me,  that  moral  considerations 
are  of  no  weight  in  a  banking-house.    Wright  can  yet  insult  me, 
though  he  can  no  longer  add  a  day  to  the  term  of  my  imprison- 
ment.   I  am  here,  indeed,  the  victim  of  another  gang  of  saints : 
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but  even  here,  his  insatiable  rancour  has  pursued  me.    It  \f as 
known  that  I  could  only  be  supported  by  the  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions of  those  good  and  generous  hearted  men  who  were  adverse 
to  the  Quaker  principle  of  persecution,  and  who  thought  me  still 
a  man  worthy  to  be  supported:  Upon  this  knowledge,  the  Quaker, 
like  the  hungry  tiger  prowling  after  his  prey,  or  like — (Oh  there 
is  no  beast  in  nature  besides  half  so  savage  as  to  deserve  to  be 
called  like  a  Quaker  /)  sends  his  insolent  agent  with  an  air  of 
authority  and  right  of  seizure  over  my  poor  ^sket,  to  demand  to 
see  the  list  of  subscriptions,  and  to  be  informed  how  they  were 
dispiosed  of,  in  order  that  if  &liy  thing  more  than  a  suppfy  from 
hand  to  mouth  had  been  raised  for  me,  he  might  pounce  on  it. 
He  sees  that  my  kind  friends  haye  not  kept  me  here  on  starving 
ratios-^lAa^  is  grievous  to  him — nay  more,  he  finds  that  they  have 
even  sent  me  the  luxury  of  a  pocket  microscope— r^/kal  is  intolera- 
ble ;  and  the  insulting  tyrant  takes  upon  himself  to  ask-— ^^  what 
tmsiness  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Taylor  had  with  such  an  inordi- 
nate luxury  as  a  microscope.    Alas,  that  bne  who  rolls  in  his 
carriage  in  liberty  and  aflSuence,  should  envy  me  the  amusement 
of  a  microscope  in  a  prison !    I  put  it  to  any  man  of  feeling  in  the 
world — how  would  he  feel  if  thus  dealt  with  I    I  appeal  to  every 
just  man's  sense  of  justice,  whether  my  words  have  or  could  have 
been  more  grievous  than  my  wrongs.      Freely,  publicly,  and 
cheerfully,  even  after  all  the  payment  that  these  men  have  had 
out  of  me  in  the  way  of  revenge  and  spitefnlness,  would  I  pledge 
myself  to  live  on  half  meals  and  pinch  myself  to  the  bone  till  I 
had  paid  them"  the  uttermost  farthino,"  would  they  but  once 
possess  my  reason  of  the  conviction  that  i  was  really  their  debtor ; 
or  if  they  could  obtain  the  unbiassed  decision  of  any  honest  man 
on  earth  to  whom  the  case  were  known  in  all  its  circumstances, 
that  they  have  a  morcd  claim  upon  me.    As  it  is,  I  shall  live  in 
hope  that  this  paper  may  get  extensively  read  in  Bristol.     I  ap- 
peal in  the  utmost  confidence  to  Mr.  Rankin,    a  respectable 
merchant,  the  proprietor  or  landlord  of  the  Guinea-street  premi- 
ses, for  the  corroboration  which  my  short  acquaintance  with  him, 
during  my  unhappy  residence  in  Bristol,  may  supply  to  these 
statements:  which  I  heartily  hope  some  friend  of  oppressed  and 
liersecuted  virtue,  will  brine  under  the  observance  of  Haythome 
and  Wright  themselves,    r  appeal  to  your  ever  just  and  honor- 
able ^If,  in  like  manner,  for  the  accuracy  of  my  represenlatioas 
of  that  part  of  the  case  which  you  could  best  know.    In  justifica- 
tion of  my  antipathy  to  Quakers,  I  put  in  plea  the  fact,  that  it 
was  pure  Quakerism,  and  nothing  else  but  Quakerism,  as  Quaker- 
ism, that  hateful  and  hate-engendering  principle,  compared  to 
which,  all  crimes  and  vices  else,  that  grow  on  nature's  frailty 
are  innocent.    Quakerism  persecuted  me ;  claimed  from  me  that 
which  I  never  owed,  robbed  me  of  that  which  not  enriched  itself, 
fastened  on  me  the  dishonour  of  debt  1  never  contracted,  inflicted 
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OD  me  the  punishment  of  crime  i  never  committed,  fraudulently 
acquired  a  power  over  my  liberty,  mercilessly  exercised  that 
power, sought  to  have  imprisoued  me  for  life;  and  still  with  in- 
defatigable savageness,  holds  over  me  its  most  villainously  and 
wickedly  acquired  privilege  of  assigneeship ;  for  the  malignant 
gratification  of  keeping  my  mind  in  the  perpetual  fever  of  resent- 
ful feelings,  and  the  impotent  revenge  of  insulting,  teazing,  and 
irritating,  now  that  it  can  bite  and  sting  no  longer.  Was  there 
ever  the  Mohammedan  who  would  have  acted  so  dishonorably  ? 
Was  there  ever  the  wild  Arab  of  the  stony  desert  who  would  have 
acted  so  cruelly  ?  Was  there  ever  tame  or  savage,  civilized  or 
UDcivilized  man,  capable  of  so  bitter  an  enmity  as  a  Quaker  ? 
EnoQgh  of  this.  1  have  yet  a  very  warm  place  in  my  heart,  for 
all  mankind,  but  Quakers. 

Your*s  truly, 

Robert  Taylor. 


To  Mr.  Carlile. 


Edinburglj,  8th  Augast,  1829. 
Dear  Sir, — In  the  3rd  namber  of  Thk  L104N,  vol.  2,  yoa  atate  that* 
when  lately  in  the  city  of  Britlol,  you  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  an 
enuLncipated  Catholic,  whose  family  was  without  religion,  and  yet  you 
found  ID  that  family  every  thing  delightful,  the  beat  of  morals,  and  all 
the  sweet  afTections  of  human  nature,  instructive  conversation,  moral 
reflections  on  mankind,  and  cheerfulness  from  day  to  day,  &c.  without  a 
particle  of  religion.  This  description  of  a  virtuous  and  happy  family, 
without  religion,  seems  to  have  given  pain  and  serious  offenoe  to  a 
Christian  correspondent  of  thine,  who  has  addressed  a  letter  to  you  on  the 
•object,  which  is  inserted  in  the  4th  number,  and  on  that  letter  I  propose 
to  make  some  observations ;  not  that  yon  have  not  answered  it  clearly  in 


character  of  the  parties,  and  having  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary,  I  take 
it  for  granted,  they  may  be  moral ;  but  where,  let  me  ask  you,  did  they 

Clieir  morality  from,  and  where  those  sweet  affections  which  make  a 
ony  of  human  nature,  where  but  from  that  very  religion  which  you 
condemn?  &c.'*  On  this  1  would  remark,  that  it  is  evident  from 
**  Christian's"  own  words,  that  he  would  have  been  well  satisfied  to  find 
that  the  family  were  immoral,  and  that  he  could  have  contradicted  your 
assertion  either  in  whole,  or  in  part.  I  haye  observed,  and  1  believe  it  is 
▼ery  general,  that  devout  Christiana  are  much  mortified  to  find  sceptics  of 
upright  moral  characters,  I  believe  they  would  much  rather  that  they  were 
all  licentious  profligates,  that  they  might  then  be  able  to  point  them  out 
to  others,  and  say,  such  are  the  effects  of  their  principles ;  but  they  have 
not  that  satisfaction ;  sceptics  may  well  challenge  a  comparison  with 
Chrislians,  (considering  circumstances)  either  in  moral  worth  or  learning. 
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««  Christian**  says,  that  this  emancipated  Catholic  got  his  morality  from 
the  Christian  \  relifl^ion,  and  his  moral  precepts  from  his  troly  Christian 
ancestors;  and  Christians  generally  use  the  same  arguments  towards 
sceptics;  but  they  willingly  forget,  that,  if  sceptics  have  learnt  morality 
from  Christians,  they  have  also  learnt  a  ^fuU  share  of  immorality  from 
them ;  that  a  large  proportion  of  Christians  are  more  or  less  iomionl, 
knavish  and  unprincipled ;  that  there  are  many  directions  and  examples 
in  the  Bible,  the  foundation  of  their  faith,  that  are  grawly  immoral  aod 
pernicious,  and  that  Christian  morality  is  not  derived  exclusively  from 
either  the  Bible  or  their  religion  ;  that  if  they  have  cbAirfl  morali^  from 
these  sources,  they  have  also  drawn  immorality.  Injustice  and  cruelty ;  diat 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  salvation  of  man« 
kind  through  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  is  so  grossly  unjast, 
that  no  moral  lesson  can  be  learilt  from  it.  Every  system  of  religion  has 
some  morality  in  it,  less  or  more,  according  to  circumstances,  but  it  seems 
only  a  secondary  consideration  in  tliem  all.  Morality  necessarily  arises 
from  the  feeling  and  experience  of  mankind,  in  their  social  relation ;  they 
could  not  live  in  society  without  it,  and  will  always  have  more  or  less  of 
it,  whether  religious  or  not  in  Turkey,  the  Mahometans  are  quite  as 
moral  as  the  Christians,  and  surely  they  did  not  draw  their  morals  from 
Christianity.  Are  West  India  slavery,  European  tyranny^,  religions  |>er- 
secution,  public  corruption,  gambling,  fighting,  horse-racmg,  &c.  (which 
are  defended  or  countenanci^  by  many  members  of  the  churchO  proofs 
of  Christian  morality  f  "  Christian*'  exhibits  a  good  specimen  of  Christian 
justice  and  morality;  he  says,  **  good  God!  does  such  a  family  (as  voa 
described)  exist,  without  the  thunder  of  h^ven  being  hurled  at  their 
heads  ?*'  Did  he  ever  call  for  the  thunders  of  heaven  on  the  head  of  the 
greatest  criminal  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  his  country  ?  1  suspect 
not ;  no,  it  is  evident  that  he  and  other  devout  Christians  consider  the 
most  strictly  moral  sceptic,  a  greater  criminal  than  the  most  sanguinary 
murderer.  Religion  teaches,  tnat  the  greatest  criminal  may  be  fori^ven, 
but  that  the  unbeliever,  (whatever  be  his  merits,)  shall  not ;  such  is  the 
moral  lesson  to  be  learnt  /rom  it. 

**  Christian"  considers  it  an  evil  hour,  in  which  your  friend  forsook  his 
God  and  the  church,  but  1  rather  think  your  friend  will  consider  it  a 
happy  hour,  as  he  will  now  feel  his  mind  relieved  from  the  fear  of  a 
horrible  and  unjust  punishment  hereafter;  this  will  have  no  tendency  to 
make  him  forget  the  moral  obligations  of  man,  and  as  for  the  habits  of 
boyhood,  which  **  Christian'*  considers  interwoven  with  our  existence, 
wise  men  endeavour  to  lay  most  of  them  aside  as  soon  as  possible. 

«*  Christian**  then  asks,  how  long  your  friend  has  left  the  church  of  his 
sfathers,  and  at  what  infidel  institution  his  children  are  taught  the  social 
virtues?  arguing,  that  all  the  good  belonging  to  them  is  of  Christian 
growth.    1  think  it  may  be  answered,  that  children  \ 


I  are  taught  the  social 
virtues,  best  at  home,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  not 
in  public  institutions.  Parents,  who  trust  that  kind  of  instruction  to 
institutions,  will  most  likely  be  disappointed ;  but,  if  I  were  to  judffe 
from  Christian's  temper,  I  should  think  that  an  infidel  institution  would 
hardly  be  allowed  to  teach  children  in  Bristol ;  however,  I  know  one 
avowed  infidel  teacher  in  this  neighbourhood,  whose  success  in  teaching 
does  him  much  credit,  and  cannot  be  denied  even  by  his  Christian  neigh- 
bours. The  conclusion  of  «*  Christian*s"  letter,  that  your  friend's  children 
may  have  to  curse  the  author  of  their  existence,  for  being  the  cause  of 
their  future  woe,  &c.  is  marked  by  the  same  spirit  of  injustice  and  cruelty, 
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which  pervaUes  religion ;  wby  should  the  children  be  pnnished  for  the 
iniquity  of  their  parents?  we  eannot  learn  justice  from  such  a  doctrine  a» 
tbat.  1 1  is  indeed  too  often  the  case  here,  that  children  suffer  for  the  crimes 
4)f  their  parents  i  but  that  does  not  make  it  justice,  it  is  stiil  great  injustice, 
(if  they  are  not  partners  in  crime,)  and  should  be  prevented  if  possible ; 
bat  instead  of  that,  we  aie  threatened  with  a  still  greater  portion  of  #acA 
JKHice  hereafter.  If  there  really  were  a  state  of  future  rewards  and 
panishinents,  the  injustice  suflSired  in  this  life  shonM  be  corrected  there, 
and  not  augmented. 

Besides  the  terrible,  punishments  threatened  in  a  future  life,  devout 
minds  are  always  anxiously  representing  God  as  interferinjjp  in  the  affairs 
of  mankiftd,  assisting  the  rignteous,  and  visiting  the  wicked  with  his 
judgmeots  s  but  were  they  to  consider  the  matter  candidly,  the  events 
that  occar  daily  might  convince  them,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any 
interference  of  deity ;  either  against  the  wicked,  or  in  &vour  of  the  righte- 
ous, even  in  the  most  calamitous  events  that  take  place.  A  most  convinc- 
ing instance  of  that  kind  happened' in  Kirkaldy  church,  near  this  place, 
some  time  ago  ;  which  you  would  doubtless  hear  of  by  the  public  news* 
papers.  It  took  place  on  a  Sunday  eveningt  when  about  thirty  lives  were 
lost,  and  above  a  hundred  severely  hnrt.  The  cause  of  this  event  was  the 
pressure  of  an  immense  crowd,  wtio  were  crammed  into  the  church  to  hear 
a  sermon  from  that  oracle  of  God,  the  reverend  Dr.  Irvinsr,  when 
the  toft  gave  way,  and  the  catastrophe  took  place.  It  is  melancholy 
to  think,  that  mankind  are  so  prone  to  devotion,  and  so  little  guided 
by  reason  and  experience,  that  they  would  risk  their  lives  to  hear  the 
reveries  of  an  enthusiast.  The  result  has  been  dreadful,  and  should  be  a 
lesson  to  the  devout,  and  a  warning  to  all ;  as  it  is  ^uite  evident  that  a. 
church  will  fall  as  readily  as  a  theatre,  and  bury  its  inmates  in  the  ruin. 
That  God  gives  no  more  protection  in  the  one  than  the  other,  the  occur- 
rence of  such  events  might  convince  the  most  devout,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  any  interference  of  providence ;  and  as  God  does  not  seem  to  in- 
terfere in  Cases  where  the  most  hardened  of  human  beings  would  rush  for- 
ward to  give  assistance  ;  it  is  little  matter  to  mankind,  whether  he  exist  or 
not  It  was  said,  that,  after  the  fall  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre  in  London, 
this  aoie  Dr.  Irving  and  others  pronounced  that  event  to  be  a  judgment 
of  Ood's,  for  the  widiedness  of  theatrical  performances ;  now,  if  the  fall  of 
Kirkaldy  Church,  were  judged  of  by  the  words  of  these  Christian  oracles, 
it  might  justly  be  considered  a  judgment  of  God*s,  for  the  wickedness 
of  Dr.  Irving's  preaching;  but  the  religious  world  are  fonder  of  dealing 
oat  judflpnents  against  others,  than  ot  judging  themselves.  Had  any 
house  fiulen,  in  which  an  assembly^of  sceptics  were  collected  together,  and 
engaged  at^  their  discussions.  Christians  of  every  denomination  would 
have  proclaimed  it  over  all  the  land,  as  the  just  vengeance  of  God  deser- 
vedly fallen  down  on  their  heads.  Now,  when  such  has  happened  to  an 
assembly  of  Christians,  if  sceptics  were  to  judge  them  bv  their  own  words, 
they  might  freely  say,  tliat  the  judgment  of  God  had  clearly  fallen  down 
upon  them,  for  the  wickedness  of  their  doctrine  and  worship.  But  the 
pbilosophical  unbeliever  will  judge  more  correctlvs  if  he  conclude  that 
God  does  not  interfere  at  all  in  the  business,  that  there  is  neither  divine 
protection  nor  vengeance  on  either  j>arty,  that  the  only  safety  in  such 
places  is  in  strong  walls  and  substantial  workmanship,  and  the  only  dan- 
ger in  the  reverse ;  but  devout  minds  cannot  be  satisfied  without  the  sup- 
posed interference  of  God  in  almost  every  thing. 

Aa  yoo  have  asked  your  readers  their  opinion  of  ^  The  Lion,**  and  men-* 
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tioned  the  subject  of  its  success,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  it ;  and  in  the  first  place,  I  should  think,  that,  in  this  reading 
and  inquisitive  age,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  its  success,  if  it  is  tilled 
with  good  matter.  There  are  certainly  many  excellent  p^rs  published 
in  it ;  but  I  apprehend  that  there  are  too  many  on  one  subject,  theology ; 
and  I  think,  to  please  your  reaaers,  and  ensure  its  success,  you  ourht,  if 
possible,  to  introduce  a  greater  Tariety ;  reviews  of  books  on  various  soojects, 
politics,  theology,  geography,  travels,  arts  and  sciences,  would  be  an  im* 
portant  addition,  and  ought  to  be  commenced,  if  you  can  procure  the  as- 
sistance of  correspondents*  There  are  many  books  daily  issuing  from  the 
press,  which  mignt  be  examined  or  abridged ;  and  some  older  ones  that 
might  be  criticized  or  refuted.  You  might  also  introduce  extractsfrom 
the  best  periodical  publications  of  England,  France,  and  America,  giving 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  arts,  sciences,  and  general  knowledge,  in  these 
countries,  which  I  think  would  give  satisfaction  to  most  of  your  readers ; 
for,  I  apprehend,  that  manv  of  tnem  will  become  wearied  with  perpetual 
arguments  on  one  side,  without  opposition.  Some  able  defender  of  Chris- 
tianity would  even  be  valuable  in  exciting  an  interest;  if  that  cannot  be 
sdrred  up,  occasional  extracts  from  some  of  the  religious  magazines,  or 
controversial  publications,  might  be  introduced,  and  ansivers  requested  from 
correspondents.  Considering  how  open  your  pages  are  to  every  one,  I  am 
almost  surprised  you  have  so  few  correspondents.  I  think  this  is  not  very 
creditable  to  sceptics  generally,  that  so  few  of  them  ^vrite,  when  they  can 
get  their  sentiments  published  without  risk  or  trouble.  1  liope  thejr  will 
Be  induced  to  exert  themselves  better,  and  not  allow  the  only  periodical  in 
Britain  which  publishes  their  sentiments,  to  pine  away  for  want  of  matter. 
There  are  events  both  physical,  political,  and  religious,  taking  place  every 
day,  which  might  afford  subject  for  both  comment  and  reflection.  Turkey, 
Portugal,  and  Ireland,  are  at  present  important  subjects,  and  so  are  the 
bloated  churches  of  England  and  Ireland. — The  bible  society  controversy 
about  the  apocrypha  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  slip  away  without 
aome  more  remarks.  1  trusted  to  others  and  neglected  it  inyselt,  which  I 
DOW  regret,  but  other  subjects  quite  as  important  will  yet  oflier  themselres. 

Yonr*s  truly, 

ROBKRT   ArFLECK. 


To  Mr.  R.  Carlile. 


Sir, — ^As  the  pages  of  "The  Lion"  are  open  to  religious  contro- 
versy, may  I  be  permitted  to  trouble  yon  with  a  small  account  of 
one,  which  has  lately  taken  place  here.  The  British  Society  for 
Promotiiig  the  Principles  of  the  Reformation,  held  a  public  meeting 
at  our  Assembly  Rooms,  which  was  attended  by  one  captain,  and 
two  lieutenants  of  the  Navy,  as  delegates  from  the  Parent  Society. 
The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  Captain  Noel,  R.  N.  Oa  the 
platform  erected  for  the  saints,  were  four  parsons,  a  drssenting 
minister,  a  few  old  women  in  men's  clothes,  and  a  number  of  well- 
dressed  women  and  children.     The  body  of  the  room  was  occupied 
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by  a  majority  of  women>  some  respectable  citizens,  and  a  number  of 
CathoKcs,  among  whom  were  four  priests.  After  the  parson  bad 
clelivered  a  prayer,  calling  on  the  Lord  to  direct  the  hiearts  of  the 
assembly  to  the  right  path,  one  of  the  sailor-saints  explained  the 
nature  of  the  meeting,  which,  when  analysed,  was,  to  collect  money 
under  the  pretext  of  sending  Bibles  and  tracts  to  the  Irish,  with 
readers  to  explain  and  convert  them  from  Papism  to  Protestantism. 
This  was  followed  by  a  longdetailof  legendary  tales  of  the  ancients, 
the  conduct  of  the  olden  saints,  the  practice  of  the  nuns,  and  the 
floggings  of  the  friars,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  Protestants,  and 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  Catholics.  At  this  state  of  the  meeting,  a 
Gooning  old  fox  asked  some  impertinent  questions  about  the  money 
transactions  of  the  society,  which  gave  great  annoyance  to  the 
saints :  after  which,  one  of  the  saints  commenced  a  long  string  of 
invectives  against  the  Papists,  as  he  called  them,  for  making  their 
God  and  then  eating  him, — then  making  him,  and  dividing  him  into 
ten  thousand  parts  in  one  day,  if  as  many  Masses  were  said  ;  yet 
each  part  being  a  complete  God.  To  this  the  Catholic  priest  asked, 
--had  your  God  any  banning  ? — No.  Did  he  exist  from  eternity  ? 
—Yes.  Is  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  ? — ^Yes.  Did  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceed  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ? — ^Yes.  Is  the  Father  God? 
—Yes.  Is  the  Son,  God  ?— Yes.  Is  the  Holy  Ghost,  God?— Yes. 
Then  arc  they  not  three  distinct  Gods  ? — No,  only  one  God.  Is  not 
the  Father  and  Son  older  than  the  Holy  Ghost  ? — No,  all  of  one  age. 
If  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father,  they 
mast  have  had  a  beginning — how  then  can  they  exist  from  eternity? 
— It  is  so, — are  you  a  Christian  priest  and  deny  it  ? — I  do  not  deny 
it,  1  believe  it  by  faith  ;  but  if  you  believe  this,  why  do  you  deny 
the  possibility  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Holy  Sacrament? — 
Because  it  is  absurd  and  inconsistent,  said  the  Protestants.  But, 
said  the  old  fox,  does  not  the  Protestant  catechism  say,  "  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received 

by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper  >" — Yes,  but ^but,  said  he, 

you  are  as  absurd  as  your  opponents. 

We  were  then  entertsuned  with  an  account  of  purgatory,  Masses 
for  the  dead,  and  of  the  queen  of  Henry  the  8th,  who  ordered,  by 
her  will,  that  five  hundred  Masses  should  be  said  for  the  repose  of 
her  soul :  in  which  case,  said  the  sailor  saint,  five  hundred  Christs 
must  have  been  offered  up ;  because  a  queen  wished  it.  To  this  we 
bad  an  appeal  to  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  and  a  quotation  from 
Scripture,  that  some  Christians  should  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire. 
Then  we  had  confession  and  holy  water  on  the  one  hand — the  Pro- 
testant prayers  for  the  sick,  and  forgiveness  of  sins  on  the  other,— 
penance  and  extreme  unction — ^baptism  and  confirmation — seven 
Sacraments,  two  Sacraments,  and  the  Quakers'  no  Sacraments — 
with  the  Church  of  yesterday — the  whore  of  Babylon,  and  the  little 
bora — ^the  infallibility  of  the  Popes^  the  different  opinions  of  the 
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Coancils,  and  the  prodigality  of  the  bishops^  were  contrasted  by  the 
iniquity  of  the  Reformers^  the  lost  and  murder  of  the  first  Protes- 
tants, Pope  Henry  the  8th — the  fires  in  Smithfield,  and  Calvin's 
burning  Servetus  for  not  believing  in  the  Trinity.  Everything  that 
tiecollection  could  furnish  >ii^as  repea^^  that  could  injure  each 
other's  cause :  thus  showing  the  whole  to  be  bad.  Old  records 
were  searched  for  tales^and  all  hell  ransacked  for  subjects  to  defame ' 
each  other :  and  all  this  by  Christians  !  Ministers  of  the  boasted 
Liamb  of  God! — followers  of  the  meek  imd  lowly  Jesus^  so  called  by 
the  saints  !  It  was  said  of  the  Emppror  Julian,  (by  the  Christians 
called  the  Apostate)  that  he  delig^hted  in  hearing  the  different  sects 
of  Christians  disputing  with  each  other.  He  never  enjoyed  a  better 
treat  than  this  Bristol  meeting  afforded.  If  the  sceptic  wanted  any 
thing  to  remove  Ills  doubts^  those  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
those  educated  evangelical  preachers  of  Christianity^  su|^lied  him 
with  sufficient  reasons. 

RfiABon  and  truths  the  sure  and  natural  guide  of  man^  were 
banished  the  room^  and  he  who  would  have  dared  to  appeal  to  them, 
would  have  been  sent  with  the  Unitarians,  who  disbelieve  the 
Trinity,  by  all  parties,  to  their  ready-made  hell.  No,  no, — reason  ' 
and  truth  held  no  place  there  :  it  was  a  real  Christian  meeting  of 
acrimony,  nonsense,  and  absurdity.  The  dispute  was  not,  what  is, 
or  is  not,  consistent  with  reason  and  common  sense  3  but  how  much 
nonsense  can  be  swallowed.  One  absurdity  was  produced  as  the 
proof  of  another.  You  believe  in  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist? 
said  one. — How  can  you  dispute  it,  and  believe  in  the  Trinity? 
replied  the  other.  You  make  your  God  and  eat  him  r  said  one.- — 
What  else  is  your  Sacrament  ?  retorts  the  other* 

Christianity  was  first  established  by  miracles,  which  are  recorded 
in  our  Bible.  This  is  our  word  of  God,  and  a  belief  in  that  book 
alone  is  quite  sufficient  for  salvation,  asserted  the  sailor-saints, 
backed  by  the  parsons  :  at  which,  an  old  man  from  the  body  of  the 
people,  demanded  a  hearing,  and  held  up  a  phial  bottle,  containing  a 
a  coloured  matter  (here  the  confusion  was  great).  He  said,  he 
wanted  to  try  the  faith  of  the  saints,  and  requested  they  would  read 
the  last  verses  of  St.  Mark,  which  says,  they  who  believe,  may 
drink  any  deadly  thinff  and  it  sliall  not  hurt  them.  He  wished  to 
know,  which  of  the  Christians  present  had  sufficient  faith  to  drink 
poison  ?  The  tumult  increased  to  a  storm.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  their 
faith  failed  them.  In  the  confusion,  I  lost  sight  of  the  old  man  and 
the  bottle. 

Thus,  after  two  days  of  religious  dispute  between  Christianity  as 
by  Christ  established,  and  Christianity  as  by  law  established,  the 
parties  came  to  no  decision,  though  every  argument  and  invective 
was  used  in  their  holy  zeal.  Let  the  child  of  nature  take  a  lesson 
from  this  Christian  harmony,  after  its  establishment  for  eighteen 
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huDdred  years.  Let  the  sceptic  examine  their  arguments^  and 
believe,  if  he  can,  their  creeds  of  infallibility,  while  the  philosopher 
may  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  a  religion  which  sabverts  the 
best  faculties  of  inan,  enchaining  his  reason  and  fettering  his  under- 
standing with  the  links  of  superstition.  Myknowledge,  my  reason, 
my  understanding,  make  me  recoil  from  the  belief  of  the  trinity,  \ 

exclaimed  Mr.  Edgeworth,  a  Catholic  priest;  but  I  bow  to  the 
revealed  and  written  word  of  my  God,  and  my  reason  Mh  prostrate 
before  my  faith.  And  what  is  faith  ?  Is  it  not  the  surrendering 
of  the  reasoning  powers,  a  disbelief  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
a  belief  in  that  which  is  really  impossible?  What  else  is  the 
immaculate  conception — the  glorious  resurrection  and  wonderful 
ascension,  with  the  whole  schemie  of  Christianity.  But  the  sailor- 
saint  outbid  the  priest  on  faith.  I  cannot  comprehend  the  trinity, 
said  he,  but  I  understand  it.  How  he  could  understand  what  he 
could  not  comprehend,  I  leave  the  clergy  to  explain.  The  faitkjvi 
Christian  I  beg  to  refer  to  Voltaire's  Philosophical-  Dictionary, 
Tol.  iii.  section  3,  on  Faith,  beginning  with  "  Prince  Pica,**  &c.  So 
much  for  the  faith  of  a  Pope,  and  I  believe,  (in  charity  to  their 
umderstanding')  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  those  who  live  by  gulling 
mankind,  with  their  Evangelical  nonsense,  is  of  the  same  de- 
scription. If  the  loaves  and  fishes  were  the  only  offering  mankind 
made  to  those  would-be  demigods  5  if  the  money  they  extract  from 
our  pockets  were  all  the  loss,  bad  as  that  is,  it  would  be  lighter 
than  a  feather,  compared  with  the  present  evil ;  but  they  demand 
the  sacrifice  of  the  best  faculty  we  possess — our  reason  and  under- 
ttanding,  leaving  us  worse  than  brutes,  snarling,  biting,  and  fighring 
with  each  other.  j4nd  for  what  9  happiness  here  ? — No.  This  is 
a  vale  of  tears,  they  teach  us. — Brotherly  love  ? — ^No.  Religious 
difference  prevents  it. — Good  works  ? — ^No.  They  are  unnecessary 
to  salvation. — ^Family  harmony?— No.  The  father  shall  rise  against 
the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father,  says  Jesus  Christ. — ^Peace 
on  earth  ? — No.  Look  on  the  blood-stained  banners  of  the  cross. — 
A  pardon  fcr  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion  ? — Behold  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  and  vietv  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  confined  in 
Oakham  Gaol. — Moral  virtue  ? — ^No.  Faith  alone  is  necessary  to 
salvation.  If  thy  sins  are  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on  the  sea 
shore,  faith  alone  vrill  save  thee.  The  Infidel  and  Deist,  they  say, 
were  preordained  to  be  damned,  and  the  Unitarian  stands  no  chance 
with  a  Christian  murderer,  who,  under  the  gallows,  proclaims  his 
feith.  Thus  mankind  are  made  miserable  by  a  doctrine,  which  has 
no  other  purpose  than  to  gull  them  of  their  money  here,  with  a 
promise  of  an  imaginary  heaven,  for  their  imaginary  souls,  at  the 
same  time,  working  on  their  fears  by  the  fancied  creation  of  a 
hell,  where  fire  and  brimstone  shall  for  ever  consume  their  uncon- 
wmable  sools.  And  this,  oh  Christians,  is  the  result  of  your  belief ! 
Co  ask  yourselves  one  simple  question.     Where  is  the  necessity  of 
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all  this  }  U  your  God  is  all  power  with  a  knowledge  of  resnltSi 
why  did  he  make  the  Devil^  or  why  not  since  destroy  him  ?  If  aH 
goodness,  why  suffer  you,  who  are  but  clay  in  his  hands^  to  do  that 
which  may  offend  him  ?  If  he  wishe«  to  be  worshipped  in  one 
form,  why  not  implant  it  on  your  mind,,  and  render  it  as  clear  to 
your  understanding,  as  the  sun  is  to  the  sight  of  all  mankind  ?  If 
he  is  all  justice,  why  does  he  create  millions,  anci  continue  them  in 
ignorance  of  Christianity,  and  then  damn  them  for  that  ignorance? 
If  he  made  Adam  and  Eve  ignorant,  why  were  they  ponished  for 
doing  that,  which  they  knew  not  was  a  crime  ?  Why  suffer  igno- 
rance to  be  tempted  ?  Why  punish  the  children  for  the  ignorance 
of  their  forefathers  ?  What  had  we  to  do  with  Eve,  the  serpent, 
and  the  apple  ?  If  your  God  possess  foreknowledge,  by  which  he 
knows  the  future  actions  of  man,  why  give  man  the  passions  and  pro- 
pensities to  offend  him,  why  not  make  him  perfect,  or  why  make 
him  at  all  ?  Is  he  pleased  to  see  him  damned  ?  Or  is  it  necessary 
to  his  happiness,  to  furnish  hell  with  sools  ?  Would  any  man, 
endowed  with  common  sense,  and  the  feeling  of  a  parent,  send  his 
ignorant  child  to  the  fire,  if  he  knew  that  the  combustible  nature 
of  his  clothes  would  cause  his  being  burnt  ?  And  yet  you  give  not 
to  your  God  the  common  justice  and  mercy  of  man.  How  incon- 
sistent with  reason,  justice  and  mercy  is  the  tale  of  Eve,  the 
serpent,  and  the  apple,  on  which  Jesus  and  Christianity  depends. 
Put  faith  in  your  pocket,  and  who  will  believe  it  ? — Suppose  it  pos- 
sible, that  God  made  you  as  you  are,  and  what  proof  of  Paradise  or 
a  perfect  garden  do  you  find  in  this  world  ?  SupiM>se  you  possess  im- 
mortal souls  and  are  accountable  for  your  actions  here,  after  your  death 
to  him  who  made  you,  is  not  that  sufficient  to  render  you  morally 
good  here  and  happy  hereafter  ?  If  Christ  came  from  heaven  to  re- 
deem you  and  do  away  sin,  why  are  you  not  redeemed,  and  why  does 
fin  remain  ? — If  he  came  to  enlighten  mankind,  why  are  they  still 
in  the  dark  ? — If  he  came  to  save  sinners,  why  are  they  damned  * 
I  thought  gods  were  perfect  in  their  actions  -,  or  is  the  Devil  all  power- 
ful ? — ^Ask  yourselves  what  sin  is,  and  from  whence  it  springs. — Look 
to  the  physical  and  other  causes  of  your  actions. — Study  nature 
through  all  her  animated  works,  and  give  faith  and  the  Devil  to 
their  fathers  the  clergy. — You  will  then  become  haj^y. — You  will 
be  good  neighbours,  good  parents,  and  good  citizens. — You  will  all 
worshipone  God, — truth.  Reason  will  be  your  guide,  and  common 
sense  your  support.  You  will  all  have  one  religion — ^love,  which, 
like  the  sun  embraces  all,  of  whatever  colour,  clime,  or  language, 
and  you  will  then  be  disciples  of 

A  Child  of  Natubb. 
Bristol,  Aug«  10th,  1828. 
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Nottingham,  September  2,  1828. 
The  expected  discussion  between  Mr.  Gilbert  and  myself,  has 
occapied  no  small  part  of  ibe  attention  and  conversation  of  this 
tdwn.    A  meeting  was  to  have  t?iken  place  on   Friday  evening 
last ;  but  report  say^,  that  the  Mayor  forbid  it  in  the  use  of  the 
Exehange  Room  for  that  purpose.    Pursuant  to  the  correspon- 
dence which  viras  last  week  printed,  as  having  passed  between 
Mr.  Gilbert  and  myself,  two  gentlemen,  of  the  names  of  Rawson 
and  Booth  by,  friends  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  members  of  his  congre- 
SrAtioD,  called  on  me,  on  the  26th  ult.  to  make  arrangements.     It 
"wss  agreed,  that  the  two  subjects  should  occupy  the  two  evenings 
of  August  29,  and  September  3,  in  the  Exchange  Room.     The 
Exchange  Room  is  the  property  of  the  corporation,  and  the 
consent  of  two  of  the  most  respetttable  aldermen,  Morley  and 
Wilson,  had  been  obtained.    The  Mayor,it  is  said,  was  from  home. 
i  found  the  propositions  of  Messrs.  Rawson  and  Boothby  ao  very 
fair,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  it  to  them  to  draw  up  the 
articles,  and  to  make  all  the  necessary. arrangements,  as  my  being 
a  stranger,  in  a  great  measure,  precluded  my  interference.    It  was 
agreed,  that  a  "copy  of  the  articles  should  be  sent  to  me  for  my 
sanction.    I  waited  somewhat  impatiently  for  the  copy  of  the 
articles  until  the  morning  of  the  28th.,  and  instead  of  then  receiving 
it,  tbere  came  again  the  same  two  gentlemen,  bringing  with  them 
Mr.  Thomas  Bailey,  the  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  whom  I  had 
before  oceasioftally  met  and  conversed  with.     No  articles  bad 
beea  prepared,  and  looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  as  they  present 
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themselves  to  me  on  this  Tuesday  morning-.'''  I  cannot  shrink 
from  sayings  that^  at  that  interview,  there  was  shown  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  his  friends  altogether,  to  shuffle 
away  the  proposed  discussion.  Mr.  Bailey  expressed  his  disap- 
prolmtion  of  it,  and  said,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  was  placed  in  a  most 
disadvantageous  position  f  even  after  be  had  scrupulously  chosen 
his  own  ground)  in  not  knowing  what  I  meant  to  defend.  I 
explained,  that  I  had  no  system  to  defend  ;  but  that  I  meant  to 
assail  Mr.  Gilbert's  system,  which  he  at  least  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  defend.  We  then  began  to  prepare  the  articles,  and  to  my 
surprise,  there  was  a  proposition  that  Mr.  Gilbert  should  occupy 
one  hour  in  his  first  speech.  This  was  strongly  pressed  as  neces- 
sary, which  I  could  not  see  to  be  so,  for  the  purpose  of  hit 
discussion ;  but  on  the  plea  of  the  economy  of  time,  it  was 
reduced  to  forty  minutes.  The  next  difficulty  started,  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  was,  ihhi  females  should  not  be  admitted.  Against  this 
outrageous  exclusion,  I  protested  for  the  space  of  near  two  hours, 
and  the  proposed  discussion  was  on  the  point  of  being  broken  up 
on  this  ground,  save  that  I  had  resolved  they  should  not  so  easily 
get  out  of  it ;  and  I  consented  to  the  exclusion  of  females,  on  the 
condition  only,  that,  without  I  did  so  consent,  there  could  be  no 
discussion.  This  difficulty  removed,  we  agreed  on  and  counter- 
signed the  following  articles : — 

ARTICLES    AGREED    ON    FOR    THE   DI80U88ION   BETWEEN  THE 
REV.  MR.  GILBERT  AND  RICHARD  GARLILE. 

1.  There  is  an  agreement  on  the  questions  or  propositions  for 
discussion,  in  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  between  the 
parties. 

2.  The  moderator  or  chairman  to  be  chosen  at  the  time  of 
meeting. 

3.  The  place  of  meeting  to  be  the  Exchange  Room,  the  time 
6  p.  M.  For  the  first  proposition  on  the  29th  August ;  for  the 
second  on  the  3rd  September. 

4.  The  time  to  be  occupied  at  the  first  rising  to  be  forty 
minutes  for  each ;  for  two  subsequent  risings,  twenty  minutes 
each. — ^The  whole  time  of  meeting  not  to  exceed  three  hours. 

5.  Noisy  applause  and  disapprobation  to  be  discountenanced 
by  the  moderator. 

6.  There  are  to  be  no  free  admission  tickets. 

7.  There  shall  be  a  reporter,  and  each  party  shall  have  a  copy 
of  his  report. 

8.  Tickets  for  admission  one  shilling  each« 

9.  That  the  magistrates  be  requested  to  allow  the  attendance 
of  officers  to  keep  the  peace. 

Snenton,  Aug.  28, 1828.  Thos.  Bau*kt. 

*  I  had  not  tfa«n  receited  Mr.  Gilbert's  answer  lo  ny  letter  of  the  SOih 
ttU.,  which  I  should  by  right  have  had  on  Monday.  The  whole  of  this  mrtieU 
if  written  in  the  spirit  of  that  disappointment. 
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Tbiete  waa  a  very  differentdispositioii exhibited  on  the  Thursday, 
to  that  which  was  exhibited   by  Messrs.  Rawson  and  Boothby 
00  the  Tuesday.    On  the  Tuesday,  not  one  difficulty  arose^  and 
DOthing*  could  have  passed  more  pleasantly  than  the  preliminary 
airaogement.    On  the  Thursday,  there  was  a  coldness,  a  diffi-» 
deuce,  unpleasant  or  pretendedly  unpleasant  apprehensions,  and 
shunting  up  of  difficulties:  and,  I  confess,  that  I  began  to 
suspect  the  courage  of  my  opponent  or  opponents,  and  said,  re-* 
peatedly ,  from  the  Thursday  noon  to  the  Friday  evening :  ^'  This 
proposed  discussion  will  end  in  smoke.    My  opponents  mean  not 
to  carry  it  on."    From  the  Thursday  noon,  to  my  meeting  with 
Mr.  Bailey  on  Friday,  at  six  o'clock,  in  the  Market-place,  I  had 
not  received  the  least  official  or  authentic  information,  as  to  the 
interruption  of  our  use  of  the  Exchange  Room  ;  and  from  that 
time  to  this,  my  gentlemanly  opponents  seem  to  have  lost  their 
foculty  of  the  use  of  good  manners  toward  me.    At  the  time  that 
the  discussion  should  have  commenced,  and  as  I  was  proceeding 
to  Gnd  out  the  place  where,  Mr.  Bailey  came  to  me  in  the  Mar- 
ket-place and  stated,  that  the  Mayor  had,  in  spite  of  the  allow- 
ance of  the  Aldermen  in  his  absence,  returned  and  forbidden  the 
use  of  the  Exchange  Room  :  that  an  attempt  had  then  been  made 
to  possess  the  Riding  School  for  the  discussion ;  but  that  the 
County  Magistrates  had  interfered  to  frustrate  it.    Under  such 
circumstances,  had  my  opponents  been  sincere  in  their  expressed 
intentions,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  expect,  that  they  would  have 
sheltered  themselves  where  their  authority  is  absolute,  in  their 
own  chapel.    I  have  pressed  this  point  more  than  once ;  but 
there  is  an  evasion ;  fair  objection  there  can  be  none.    Mr.  Bai- 
ley told  me  that  he  had  sent  me  a  note  of  information  as  to  what 
had  passed,  but  it  was  at  the  last  moment,  just  in  time  to  say  it 
la  of  no  use  to  come  out,  there  is  to  be  no  discussion.    I  had  left 
the  house  before  the  note  came,  so  that  it  was  evident,  when  I 
IHresented  myself  to  the  assembled  multitudes,  that  there  was  no 
Mbiinking  from  the  discussion,  on  my  part.    I  hope  my  opponents 
may  yet  give  me  reasons  to  say,  that  there  has  been  no  shrinking 
OD  their  parts. 

FlDdiDg  myself  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the 

Market-place,  1  thought  it  prudent  to  draw  them  off  to  the  park 

or  fields^  as  opportunity  might  offer,  to  see  if  any  discussion  would 

arise,  as  a  last  arrangement,  in  the  open  air.    I  proceeded  toward 

lAepark  ^  but,  on  enquiry,  learnt,  that  we  could  not  assemble  and 

act  there,  without  the  liability  to  an  action  against  us  on  the  part  of 

the  I>ake  of  Newcastle  for  trespass ;  and  I  have  never  learnt  any 

tbingr  ^^  *^^  Duke,  to  put  faith  in  his  generosity.    We  proceeded 

to  a  fit^ld,  which,  at  this  Lammas  season,  is  the  oomnion  pro-' 

perty  of  the  Burgesses  of  Nottingham,  and  getting  on  a  little 

eleTatioDjT  I  explained  to  the  persons  assembled,  as  mr  as  t  knew 

tbe  partictilars,  the  grounds  of  the  interruption,  not  neglecting 

xj  2 
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to  remiod  them,  that  there  was  stilL  a  last  resort  in  Mr.  GiLbert's 
chapel. 

On  leaving  the  field,  a  messenger  came  to  me  from  Mr.  John 
Kendaly  a  lace  manufacturer,  to  say,  that  his  well-enclosed  yard, 
by  the  Leen  Side,  shouid  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  discussion.  .  Having  seen  Mr.  Kendal  in  person,  and  re- 
ceived the  offer  from  his  lips,  I^ent  off  a  messenger,  a  friend  of 
mine,  in  conjunction  with  one  from  Mr.  Kendal,  to  make  the 
communication  to  Mr.  Gilbert  or  his  friends;  but  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
non  est  inventus ,'  i.  e.  not  to  be  found.  An  imnfense  body  of 
people  waited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Kendal's  factory  by 
the  Leen  Side,  until  night  approached,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
be  heard  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  This  to  me,  was  another  proof  that 
there  was  indisposition  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Gilbert  to  meet  me, 
because  he  was  seen  in  the  park  between  the  hours  of  six  and 
seven,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Rawson  and  Boothby;  and  I 
heard  of  a  gentleman,  if  he  may  be  so  called,  who  could  be  so 
great  a  fool,  on  horseback,  speaking  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  request- 
ing him  not  to  meet  me,  but  to  leave  me  to  sink  in  my  own  igno- 
rance. Wpnderful  fellows !  who  can  thus  talk,  and  still  l^  so 
much  frightened  about  the  operation  of  that  ignorance !  who  so 
much  dread  the  exposure  of  that  ignorance !  Mr.  Cecil,  a 
preacher  of  this  town,  in  his  last  Sunday  morning's  prayer  and 
sermon,  alluded  to  the  great  darkness  of  infidelity,  and  prayed  to 
have  it  removed ;  but  I  would  beg  leave  to  remind  Mr.  Cecil, 
that  the  light  of  religion  is  that  which  penetrates  the  head 
through  a  crack  in  the  brain,  and  that  I  give  evidence  to  the 
world  that  I  possess  more  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
than  all  the  religious  people  in  the  country  put  together.  The 
nonsense  which  these  really  poor  creatures  put  forth  fh>m  their 
pulpits,  would  be  disgusting  even  to  sickness  wer^  it  worth  a 
public  analysis  and  criticism  ;  but  1  have  lohg  looked  on  eveiy 
religious  house  or  place  of  worship,  as  a  sort  of  lunatic  asyiam 
without  restraint,  where  one  diseased  mind  ministers  to  many, 
but  in  which  there  is  never  a  cure.  I  can  maintam  the  pro- 
position, and  will  any  where  and  before  any  person  maintain  it, 
that  every  religious  person  is  a  lunatic.  But,  I  confess,  that  1 
see  difficulties  of  immense  magnitude,  in  the  attempt  to  remove 
this  lunacy,  and  to  make  mankind  mentally  sound,  rational  and 
truth-ful.  The  cure  must  be  sought  beyond  the  chapel,  since  no 
discussion  is  allowed  there,  it  must  be  discussion,  and  not 
preaching  that  is  to  work  the  cure,  and  not  the  discussion  of  reli- 
gious sect  with  religious  sect,  where  the  blind  leads  the  blind, 
and  the  diseased  contaminates  the  diseased ;  but  that  sort  of  dis- 
cussion where,  on  one  side,  an  offer  is  made  to  show,  that  the 
religious  world  is  fundamentally  wrong.  How  can  we  fetch  out 
these  lunatics  to  hear  discussions  ?  Every  person  on  tfaetr  side 
discourages  the  thing,  and  we  know,  that  there  aro/nonf  so  deaf 
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as  they  who  will  not  hear.  We  can  only  say,  that  none  fear 
discussion^  but  they  who  feel  their  weakness  and  want  of  truth. 

As  Mr.  Kendal  had  behaved  in  so  very  handsome  a  manner, 
in  so  bold,  so  honest,  so  independent  a  way,  in  coming'  forward, 
bidding^  defiance  to  magisterial  interference,  and  offering  the  use 
of  his  premises  for  the  discussion,  I  sought  his  company  in  the 
evening,  at  the  house  of  his  brother,  in  Mount-street,  the  sign  of 
the  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  spent  a  pleasant  evening,  in  unfold- 
ing jny  experience  and  principles  to  the  company,  as  far  as  they 
were  called  for.  There  was  no  opposition,  jmd  I  had  the  chief 
of  the  talking  to  myself. 

Ob  the  Saturday  morning,  I  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  to  use  a 
hostile  phrase  in  a  friendly  way,  and  sought  information  from  Mr. 
Bailey,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  He  expressed  desire,  that, 
since  matters  had  gone  so  far,  the  discussion  should  go  on ;  and 
that,  on  their  side,  they  thought  of  renewing  their  application  to 
the  Mayor  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  case  of  allowing  the  Ex- 
change Room  to  be  used.  I  also  heard,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  had 
said^  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  that  morning,  that  the  discussion 
must  go  on  somewhere.  If  not  in  your  chapel,  Mr.  Gilbert,  let  it 
be  in  the  open  air,  always  the  best  place  for  large  assemblies ; 
and  your  master,  Jesus  Christ,  is  reported  to  have  held  almost  all 
his  discussions  and  disputations  in  the  open  air,  in  the  streets, 
lanes,  fields,  and  on  the  mounts,  for  which,  Nottingham  and  its 
neighbourhood  furnish  more  conveniences  than  Jerusalem ^conld 
have  done.  Under  this  state  of  things,  on  Saturday,  I  a'cldressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham : — 

(Copy)  New  Snenton,  August  30, 1828. 

Sir,r-I  am  anxious,  in  conjunction  with  the  friends  of  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Gilbert,  to  impress  upon  your  attention  the 
assurance  that  nothing  disreputable  to  the  town  or  magistracy  of 
Nottingham  could  have  arisen  from  the  purposed  discussion  in  the 
£xchaj[^  room,  and  I  would  entreat  your  re-consideration  of  the 
case,  offering  myself  to  wait  upon  you,  to  explain  the  whole  line 
of  argument  that  I  should  have  taken,  and  begging  your  accept- 
ance of  two  numbers  of  my  periodical  publication,  as  an  expla- 
nation of  the  preliminaries  which  have  led  to  the  wished  for  dis- 
cussion. 1  am.  Sir, 

— «-  Soar,  Esq.  Respectfully, 

Mayor  of  Npttingham.  Richard  Carlile. 

To  this  letter  I  have  received  the  following  answer  :— 

Low  Pavement,  August  30, 1828. 

The  town  clerk  of  Nottingham  is  directed  by  the  Mayor,  to 
return  to  Mr.  Carlile  his  publications,  and  to  add  that  Mr.  Carlile 
need  not  trouble  himself  to  wait  upon  the  Mayor. 

Mr.  Carlile,  Mr.  Synyer's,  New  Snenton. 
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At  the  same  time  1  forwarded  the  following'  letter  to  Mr.  Gil* 
bert. 

New  Snenton,  August  80|  1828. 
Reverend  Sir,— The  interruptions  of  yesterday,  as  to  our  ex- 
pected discussion,  I  presume,  were  as  unpleasant  to  you,  as  they 
were  to  me ;  but  there  remains  a  conveniency  which  will  defy 
interruption.  Mr:  John  Kendal  has  offered  me  his  welUenclosed 
yard,  on  the  Leen  Side,  for  the  purpose,  and  if  agreeable  to  yon, 
I  shall  be  obliged  in  your  answer  by  Monday.  I  beg  leave  to 
intrude  another  number  of  my  periodical  on  your  notice. 

I  am.  Reverend  Sir, 
Respectfully, 
Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert.  Riohard  Carlile. 

Tuesday's  post  has  brought  me  the  following  answer: — 

Nottingham,  September  1, 1828. 

Sir,— I  exceedingly  regret  the  interruption  to  our  proposed  dis- 
cussion on  Friday  evening. 

It  was  not  till  the  time  had  arrived  that  I  was  about  to  proceed 
to  the  riding  school,  that  I  heard  of  the  second  obstruction,  nor 
till  late  in  the  day  had  I  learnt  that  permission  to  meet  in  the 
Exchange  room  had  been  withdrawn.  My  friends,  after  their  dis- 
appointment respecting  the  accommodation  first  proposed,  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  obtaining,  and  preparing  another 
place  for  the  reception  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  procured  the 
tickets,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  speakers.  Their  zeal  was  cer- 
tainly not  small. 

A  meeting  in  the  open  air,  by  the  Leen  Side,  would,  I  think,be 
wholly  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed, 
and  not  in  the  least  likely  to  produce  any  useful  result.  Besides 
objecting  to  it,  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  its  being:  a  risk  of  health, 
I  can  by  no  means  accede  to  such  a  proposal. 

My  motive  for  fixing  so  early  a  day  as  Friday,  which  was  the 
first  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  mention,  was,  that  I  have  public  ^i- 
gagements  out  of  town,  to  which  I  must  attend. 

Thus  circumstanced,  I  have  resolved  to  adopt  the  plan  first 
suggested  to  you,  as  most  calculated  really  to  promote  a  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  to  leave  you  to  pursue  your  own  course. 
Remaining*  your  well-wisher,  I  am,  Sir, 

Tour's  obediently, 
Joseph  Gilbert. 


I  stipulated  vnth  Mr.  Bailey,  on  Saturday,  as  my  stay  in  Not- 
tingham would  be  regulated  by  the  circumstance,  that  I  should 
have  an  answer  by  Monday,  as  to  whether  they  were  disposed  to 
proceed  with  the  discussion,  and  I  have  been  annoyed  in  the 
delay,  as  I  did  not  know  what  report  to  make  of  tl^  affair.  I 
lieneeforth,  make  my  appeal  to  the  people  of  Nottingflam,  to  say. 
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wUcb  }>arty  has  shown  the  best  disposition  in  this  case,  and 
which  is  in  reality  the  plaintiff  in  this  important  cause  of 
TRUTH  versus  FABLE,  ERROR  AND  COMPANY. 

Richari>.Carlile. 


''  TttE  SCHOOLMASTER  IS  ABROAD/' 
HiB  arrival  in  Nottingham,  4>pena  his  School  on  Monday  next, 

I FKKL  vrith  Mr.  Brougham,  that  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and 
I  feel  also  that  he  is  in  Nottingham.  I  forget  whether  Mr. 
Brougham  made  this  observation  in  the  H(Hise  of  Commons,  before 
I  opened  my  school  in  London  ;  but  still  I  am  of  opinion,  that  he 
meant  the  schoolmaster  of  my  stamp  and  character,  and  not  the 
village  administration  of  the  horn  book,  copy  book,  and  arithme- 
tical sum  book.  The  schoolmaster,  to  whom  Mr.  Brougham 
alloded,  must  have  been  the  teacher  of  the  alphabet  of  physics^ 
morals^  politics,  and  theology,  and  not  the  hero  of  the  rod  and 
fenAa. 

I  have  put  forth  a  hand-bill  in  Nottingham,  announcing,  that  I 
shall  open  school  here  for  One  day,  on  Monday  the  8th  inst.,  and 
though  I  am  to  give  but  one  lecture  or  lesson,  it  shall  be  a  very 
important  one,  and  teach  some  of  its  inhai)itants  more  than  the^ 
have  learned  at  all  the  other  schools  through  which  they  have 
j»ssed.  After  this  good  done,  I  shall  leave  the  town  with 
a  .satisfaction  that  I  could  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed ;  for  though 
I  have  not  a  curse  for  any  man  of  any  sect,  nor  for  any  lady  of 
any  sect,  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  bless  and  confirm  by 
instruction  all  who  may  come  in  my  way,  and  receive  my  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  hand-bill : — 

TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  NOTTINGHAM  AND  ITS 
VICINITY. 


Mr.  Richard  Carlile,  Publisher  and  Schoolmaster,  from  62, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  presents  his  compliments,  and  informs  them 
that,  the  J§|^r.  Gilbert,  having  declined  to  enter  into  any 
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further  arrangement  for  discussion^  and  many  others  displaying  a 
desire  to  fill  the  Rev.  gentleman's  place,  he  wishes  not  to  leave 
Nottingham  without  seeking  the  opportunity  to  present  himself 
before  the  largest  possible  number  of  its  inhabitants,  to  disabuse 
them  of  the  errors,  prejudices,  and  falsely  calumnious  reports 
which  exist  here  to  his  disadvantage. 

'  For  this  purpose,  he  has  obtained  the  <^nsent  of  Mr.  John 
Kendal  and  Mr.  Sewell,  to  use  their  well  enclosed  yard,  on  the 
Leen  Side,  wherein  to  open  his  school  for  one  day,  on  which  he 
hopes  to  give  to  as  many  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of 
Nottingham  and  its  vicinity,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  may 
be  pleased  to  attend,  a  very  important  lecture  and  lesson. 

Mr.  Carlile  purposes  to  occupy  their  time  for  four  hours,  on 
Monday  September  8,  as  his  lecture  and  lesson  cannot  be  conve- 
niently divided  and  continued,  his  farther  stay  at  Nottingham 
being  necessarily  short.  For  the  first  two  hours,  he  will  develope, 
in  the  form  of  a  lectdre,  the  whole  line  of  principles  which  he  is 
now  advocating,  and  elucidate  all  his  objections  to  the  principles 
to  which  he  is  opposed.  In  the  second  two  hours,  he  will  throw 
himself  open  to  conversation  with  any  re%peetable  opponent  who 
may  be  present,  and  by  the  word  respectable,  he  means  that  he 
will  not  countenance  nor  answer  any  language  that  is  offensive 
to  the  persons  assembled,  assured,  that,  on  his  own  part,  be 
is  incapable  of  offering  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  lecture  will  commence  precisely  at  three  o'clock. 
Admission  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  ticket,  price  one  shilling. 
The  proceeds  of  which  will  be  applied  to  such  useful  purposes, 
as  may  be  agreed  on  with  the  respectable  proprietors  of  the 
place  of  meeting.  Should  the  yard  not  be  filled,  a  half  price 
admission  will  commence  at  five  o'clock,  for  the  conversation 
that  may  arise. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Mr.  Synyer's,  New  Snenton ;  and  on 
Monday,  after  two  o'clock,  at  the  entrance  of  Messrs.  Kendall 
and  SewelPs  yard. 
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To  (Ae  Editor  of*\The  Limr 

August  25,  1828. 
Sir, — In  answer  to  your  enquiry  as  to  whether  **  The  Lion"  was  taken 
in  at  any  coffee-house,  I  have  to  observe,  that  the  Silver-street  coffee-house* 
Falcon-square,  have  long  taken  it  in,  and  find  it  is  much  enquired 
after.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  proprietor  of  that  establishment,  to  take  in 
tbebest  publications  extant,  from  which  theological^  political,  and  me- 
dtadcai  knowledge  can  be' derived. 

I  am.  Sir, 
12,  Silver  Street,  Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Falcon  Square.  RighardPalmbr. 
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Continued /rom  page  212. 

*Mn  the  beginning,*'  so  begins 

The  vade  mtcum  of  all  sins  ; 

In  other  words  the  Holy  Bible, 

Which  some  deem  true,  and  jK)me  a  libel, 

And  ethers  an  unmeaning  rant, 

Of  crafty  falshood,  and  mere  cant ; 

Which  whirls  the  brains  of  men  about, 

Until  the^  dash  their  fellows  out. 

Thro*  visions  of  a  distant  land. 

The  which  they  fight  for  sword  in  hand. 

Holding  those  saints  will  gain  most  bliss. 

Who  dash  the  most  brains  out  in  this. 

Or  mortify  the  fiesli,  and  prey 

On  all  around  him  in  their  way, 

But  spite  of  saintly  discontent. 

Their  dreams  shall  be  my  merriment.. 

Yet  if  I  sometimes  laugh  outright. 

Let  no  one  set  it  down  a9  spite. 

Altho',  to  see  them  pile  up  chaff 

In  windy  weather,  makes  one  laugh, 

Such  superstition  is,  I  take  it. 

Or  such  at  least,  I  fain  would  make  it. 

"  In  the  begiDning'*'->-bravo,  Moses! 

A  scene  must  ope,  before  it  closes; 

But  bravo—and  well  done,  say  I, 

Thou  Premier  Scribe  of  the  Most  Hiffh. 

(Tho*  not  ^uite  Laureate  of  the  sky.) 

In  the  beginning,  then,  it  seems,    '  , 

That  God  awoke,  (like  men^  from  dreams, 

For  the  first  time,  and  founa  that  space 

Was  but  a  lonely  dwelling  place. 

And  dark,  for  heretofore  no  light 

Had  cheered  the  pitchv  infinite. 

Or  struck  the  Godheaa's  thought  or  sight. 
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He  spoke !  I  really  can't  say  why, 
Unless  some  other  God*s  were  nigh — 
To  listen  to  his  high  directions. 
For  space  perhaps  is  raled  by  sections. 
Thus  he,  Jehoyan,  might  invoke 
Their  aid, — at  any  rate  he  spoke ! 
And  at  his  voice  the  conscious  night 
Changed  colour — and  blush'd  into  light! 
I  hate  the  mawkish  kaif  sublime. 
The  would-be  great  and  grand  of  rhyme. 
The  beggar  beau  display  of  letters, 
A  madman's  harmony  in  fetters. 
All  rags  and  tinsel,  while  anon 
Some  pompous  word  comes  thundering  on, 
T'  assure  you  by  a  sea  of  froth, 
The  writer's  mad  and  raving  both. 
The  May-day  dress'd  out  sweeps  of  rhyme. 
The  chimney  vaulters  who  woiild  elimbt 
Till  like  their  brethren  of  the  poi^ 
They  to  their  topmost  brick  have  got ; 
And  then  with  brush  and  scraper  rattle. 
The  thrust  out  fooPs  head  enas  the  battle. 
I  hate  all  f  At>,  but  there  are  those 
Who  think  whatever  is  not  proeej 
Or  prose  like,  must  of  course  be  bad. 
Of  madmen — these  are  the  most  mad. 
Wise/oo/f  /  they  are  not  to  be  caught 
By  any  thing,  that  looks  like  thought ! 
Their  taste  is  far  too  pure  for  rhyme. 
Their  ears  too  true  for  tune  or  time. 
Lovers  of  nature !  they  cry  down 
Her  proudest  gift,  the  only  one 
That  bookish  art  can  never  reach, 
Nor  schools,  nor  schoolmen  ever  teach. 
Nature  still  laughs,  theijr  wisest  rules 
Instead  of  Poets  turn  out  fools ! 
A  glance  of  nature  and  a  pen — 
And  the  true  bards,  the  man  of  men. 
But  to  return,  the  earth  as  yet 
Was  formless  (that's  a  lie,)  and  wet, 
Flound'ring  about  with  headlong  motion. 
While  round  it  heaved  a  shoreless  ocean. 
The  heav'n  tho'  made^  was  dark — ^the  earth 
Struggling  within  its  womb  for  birth, 
Th'  almighty  moved  upon  the  deep. 
But  whetner  he  might  walk,  or  creep 
On  all  fours,  Moses  says  not,  nor 
Whether  he  ever  moved  before. 
But  having  mov*d  heorder'd  light ! 
And  nam'd  it  day,  the  darkness  night, 
Then  earth  with  a  tremendous  vawn. 
Swallowed  the  waters  and  was  born, 
Alone,  smile  not^  I  say  alome^ 
Nor  sun,  nor  moon  upon  it  shone. 
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Tbo*  spite  of  this  it  Tack'd  not  light. 
But  had  a  day  and  eke  a  night. 
The  which  seems  rather  strange  'tis  true, 
Bat  what  the  deviPs  that  to  you  ? 
Tile  fourth  day  came,  and  then  *tis  certain, 
Space  at  his  word,  drew  up  its  curtain ; 
Then  sun  and  moon  and  starft  became^ 
Wliat  they  are  now,  aye,  just  the  same; 
Then  Ood  created  mighty  whales. 
In  short — all  creatures  having  tails ; 
But  those  that  lackM  this  length  of  rump; 
The  Lord  created  with  a  stump. 
So  all  were  made,  with  lots  of  food. 
And  God  declared  the  whole  was  good. 
'  They  might  he  good,  for  aught  I  know, 
'Twere  better  to  have  kept  them  so ! 
He  bless'd  them  all,  man,  beasts,  birds,  fishes. 
And  having  gir'n  them  his  best  wishes. 
He  tum'd  to  his  own  image— man. 
And  uttered  the  too  well  Known  ban. 
About  the  knowledge-bearing  tree, 
Which  was  it  seems  full  fair  to  see. 
And  tempting  as  it  well  could  be. 
Now  came  deep  sleep  on  Adam*s  brow. 
His  sons  but  seldom  sleep  so  now ! 
A  RIB  was  taken  from  the  new  man. 
And  formM  into  still  lovelier  woman. 
Which,  far  as  I  can  understand, 
The  Lord  did  all  with  his  own  hand. 
The  man  awoke— who  would  not  wake 
To  gaze  on  su'ch  an  one  ?  to  take — 
Loveliest  perfection  to  his  breast- 
In  such  a  scene ;  yon  know  the  rest. 
It  seems,  the  now  mute  serpent,  then 
Could  speak !  What  langu^e  mocks  my  ken  ? 
The  learned  sa^,  the  wily  brute 
Was  always  as  it  now  is — mute ; 
But  that  the  devil  chose  to  wear. 
Its  hide,  because,  'twas  good  and  fair, 
But  how  the  devil  came  he  there  ? 
What  was  the  purpose  of  his  birth, 
And  what  had  he  to  do  on  earth  ? 
Hush !  ask  no  questions,  yon  shall  see. 
Lured  by  his  words.  Eve  eyed  the  tree. 
And  finding  it  was  beautiful. 
And  fit  to  improve  a  won^in's  skull, 
She  pluck'd,  and  gave  her  Lord  to  eat. 
Who  gladly  shar*d  the  stolen  treat. 
And  now  tney  found  for  the  first  time. 
That  they  were  naked  I  what  a  crime. 
Fig  leaves  they  sew'd  as  aprons— Where  I 
Found  they  their  needles  f  fob !  forbear. 
The  Lord  provided  them  a  pair ! 
And  as  for  thread — Eve  used  her  hair. 
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Godf  are  not  fond  of  heat  it  Meius, 
It  was  not  till  the  cooling  heanis, 
or  light  had  nearly  sank  to  shade. 
That  Adam's  Maker  sought  the  made  ; 
The  pair  were  hid  'neath  many  a  hough, 
But  hearing  a  most  dreadfal  row. 
It  prov*d  (fod's  challenge— Where  art  thou  ? 
Then  follows  Adam's  protestation, 
With  Eve's,  and  the  divine  oration. 
Which  being  finished,  the  Most  High, 
Convened  a  council  of  the  sky. 
Zounds!  cried  the  Lord,  despite  my  curse. 
The  man  is  now  as  one  of  us  ! 
Knows  all  the  lore  of  good  and  evil, 
All  through  that  wily  fiend  the  devil. 
And  lest  he  also  should  endeavour. 
The  tree  of  life !  and  live  for  ever— 
Here  paused  Jehovah,  while  with  fear. 
Each  startled  hie rarch  shook  to  hear— 
«*As,oneof  us!"  hat  ha!  ye  Gods, 
For  your  own  backs  prepare  ye  rods. 
What  means  this  driv'ling  stupid  fuss. 
This  braying  about  "  one  of  us  ?" 
What  are  ye  that  yy  did  not  know. 
Before-hand  that  it  would  be  so  ? 
Dotards  ye  should  have  known  that  he 
Was  human,  as  ye  bade  him  be, 
And  certainly  would  pluck  the  tree  ; 
Did  ye  not  know  it  ?    Lord's  sake  hush  ! 
The  veriest  ass  on  earth  would  blush. 
Through  all  his  hairs,  up  to  his  ears. 
Were  he  no  wiser !  SovWeign  peers ! 
Of  heaven,  ye  either  did  not  know, 
Or  could  not  help  its  being  so. 
A  donkey  in  a  plughole  caught. 
May  bray  assistance,  not  being  taught 
To  extricate  himself,  but  ye 
Should  not  have  brayed  so  audibly. 
Because  your  self-made  gin  surpasses, 
The  plugholes  of  all  other  asses, 
And  certes  it  seems  wondrous  odd. 
That  Ood  himself  is  caught  by  God. 

(7V>  ke  continued,^ 


I.  W.  iMRAT. 


LETTER  30.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 


ON   PRINOIPLES. 


Dear  Mr.  Carlilb,— You  are,  I  am  sure  aware,  that  under  the 
tacit  covenant  upon  which  the  wrangling  sects  of  dissenters 
occasionally  coalesce  in  the  prosecution  of  some  common  object, 
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such  as  the  pretended  diffusion  of  general  knowledge,  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  the  circulation  of  the 
scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  enforcing  a  more  general 
observance  of  their  insultingly  and  disgustingly  denominated 
Lorfts  day 9  &e. ;  there  is  an  understood  agreement  to  differ,  that 
is,  a  reciprocal  allowance  of  difference  as  to  their  opinions,  upon 
pledge  of  their  being  none,  as  to  what  they  call  their  principles  ; 
as  the  distinct  regiments  of  a  military  force  merge  all  their  feuds 
and  divisions  among  themselves,  and  instantaneously  co-operate 
as  one  body  upon  the  summons  to  assail  the  general  enemy.  To 
discover  and  expose  in  its  full  deformity,  the  secret  vinculum  of 
the  apparently  heterogeneous  compact,  and  to  hold  op  to  public 
observance,  in  what  it  is  that  the  important  distinction  between 
their  opinions  and  their  principles,  exists,  is  the  office  of  the  critical 
observant,  of  men  and  manners,  and  shall  be  the  business  of  the 
present  letter. 

Id  general  philosophy,  nothing  should  seem  more  distinct  than 
men's  principles,  and  their  opinions,  since  no  logic  can  define,  and 
DO  analysis  trace  a  connection  between  the  one  and  the  other ; 
we  should  startle  at  the  absurdity  of  confounding  the  two  to- 
gether in  our  political  and  commercial  arrangements'.  Neither 
Turk  nor  Jew  would  think  of  calling  each  other  unprincipled 
men,  however  erroneous,  or  even  damnable,  they  might  hold 
each  other's  opinions  to  be.  In  principle,  all  good  men  are 
agreed,  as  necessarily  as  they  are  in  the  corollaries  of  a  ma  the* 
matical  theorem.  It  is  only  in  that  reckless  disregard  of  truth, 
which  is  so  characteristic  a  symptom  of  the  religious  insanity, 
that  any  men  are  found  for  a  moment  to  put  opinions  of  any  sort 
on  the  level  of  principles,  or  to  think  of  challenging  the  same 
importance  for  modes  of  speculation,  as  for  modes  of  sentiment,  it 
may  be  thought  to  be  right  or  wrong  to  worship  in  the  Caaba, 
the  Synagogue,  or  the  Church,  or  to  worship  at  all.  It  may  be 
im^ined  that  there  is  a  God,  and  inferred  that  there  is  none ; 
but  it  is  known,  and  felt  to  be  right  to  be  just,  and  wrong  to  be 
cruel.  And  this  knowledge  and  feeling  is  essential  to  man's 
moral  idiosyncracy,  and  cannot  so  much  as  be  supposed  to  be 
apart  or  wanting  from  his  nature  as  a  man ;  as  Mr.  Locke  has 
beautifully  and  feelingly  shewn  in  a  passage  which  I  but  indis- 
tinctly recollect,  and  as  the  judicious'  Hooker,  (in  the  most  un- 
conscionably dry  and  stupid  book  that  ever  was  in  the  world, 
but  which  every  body  who  would  pass  for  a  theologian,  is  obliged 
to  pretend  to  have  read,)  in  his  Eccletticuftieal  Polity,  asserts:-^ 
"The  truth  is,  that  how  bold  and  confident  soever  we  may  be  in 
words,  when  it  cometh  to  the  point  of  trial,  such  as  the  evidence 
which  the  truth  hath,  either  in  itself,  or  through  proof,  such  is 
the  heart's  assent  thereunto,  neither  can  it  be  stronger^  being 
grounded  as  it  should  be.'"*" 

•  Hooker*s  EccleBiasUcal  Polity,  book  3,  p.  117. 
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Bat  men,  co-operating  in  any  particular  scheme  or  system  of 
conduct  for  their  common  advantage,  will  very  often  arbitrarily^ 
and  with  respect  to  all  the  world  but  themselves,  most  cruelly 
and  unjustly  claim  for  opinions  and  considerations,  which  are 
infinitely  remote  from  the  character  of  principles,  that  they  should 
be  held  and  regarded  as  such ;  and  will  cut  off  from  the  brother* 
hood  of  humanity,  all  who  would  attempt  to  treat  what  they  call 
principles,  as  questionable.    Thus,  in  the  late  theological  affray 
m  Bristol,  upon  the  breaking-up  of  the  British  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Principles  of  the  Reformation,  the  conflict 
of    opinions  was  allowed,    recognised,   and  even  professedly 
courted.    Catholics  and  Protestants  were  admitted  to  discuss 
their  grounds  of  difference,  as  such ;    but,  in  the  back-ground, 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding  of  all  parties  that  that  distinct 
and  higher  order  of  opinions,  which  they  call  principles^  should 
never  be  subjected  to  the  hazards  of  controversy.    What  then 
were  these  ?  these  primordial-paramount  and  first-order  sanctities, 
which,  (differ  and  wrangle  as  they  may  on  all  other  points)   all 
the  belligerents  have  a  common  interest  in  respecting.    They  are 
these : — 1st.  The  recognition  of  the  common  lie. — ^2nd.  The  res- 
pect due  to  the  general  principle  of  theological  commerce,     in  a 
word  for  each  of  these  factitious  principles,  they  are  Revelation 
and  PRIB8T0RAFT.    Attack  either  of  these,  and  you  are  instantly 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  covenant.    They  then  call  you,  iu  their 
arbitrary  sense  of  the  word,  an  unprincipled  man ;  you  might 
disbelieve  to  any  extent,  particular  doctrines,  you  might  give  full 
vent  to  all  the  rancorous  feelings  of  the  odium  theologicum^  or 
theological  hatred ;  but  you  must  in  some  guise  or  other,  fall  in 
under  general  muster,  as  some  sort  qfh  Christian ;  you  must  admit 
the  divinity  of  the  nose  of  wax,  though  every  knave  or  fool  claps 
his  hot  hapd  on  it,  and  moulds^it  to  the  feature  of  his  fancy :  you 
must  be  either  huxter  or  merchant  in  the  trade  yourself,  and  have 
a  shop  of  your  own  ;  or  you  must  wink  your  eye,  and  say  nothing 
of  the  practices  which  they  all  alike  find  necessary.    Thus,  the 
principle  of  the  Bible  Society,  admitted,  and  invited  the  co-ope- 
ration of  all  who  would  subscribe  the  grand  lie  of  a  pretended 
Revelation ;  and  the  New  Jerusalemite  and  high  Churchman,  the 
canting  Methodist,  and  the  subtle  Unitarian,  could  club  together 
on  the  terms  of  a  shallow  compact,  to  concecU  what  each  ^^as 
conscious  of,  in  the  contents  of  their  Bible,  and  to  pull  together 
in  the  effort  to  subserve  the  common  end  of  deceiving  and  insulting 
mankind,  by  foisting  the  whole  filthy  compages  into  circulation, 
Leviticus  and  Solomon's  song,  and  all  as  the  fFord  of  God,     To 
require  its  expurgation,  would  be  to  impeach  its  purity ;   and  so 
forsooth,  eved  your  petit  maitre  divines,  and  coxcomb  Gospel 
preachers,  would  serve  up  a  dish  of  circumcised  (ah,  no  more  on*t) 
to  maiden  delicacy,  and  lay  Ezekiel's  breakfast  on  a  lady's  toilette. 
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rather  than  say,  that  dirt  was  dirt,  or  own,  that  what  the  craft 
required  should  be  called  6od*8  Word,  was  of  that  filthy  vilenesf^ 
that  barbarism  itself  should  blush  for. 

The  principle  of  the  Bristolian  Saints  was  the  craft  of  pr^aek* 
ing,  and  as  this  was  as  necessary  to  one  shop  as  another,  they  did 
not  fear  that  any  order  or  class  of  the  craftsmen,  would  bringp 
into  question  the  essentialities  of  imposture  as  held  by  any  one 
coocem  in  particular.    But  when  one  was  so  traitorous  to  the 
common  interest,  as  to  propose  a  motion  that  would  call  for 
eoMisteney  of  conduct  (an  article  which  he  must  have  known 
that  no  shop  in  the  whole  trade  ever  did  or  ev6r  could  pretend 
to  d^l  in)  he  was  justly  charged  by  the  rest  as  an  unprincipled 
man;  and  such  a  mode  of  attacking  any  one  particular  church, 
when  adopted  by  the  members  of  another  church,  which  could  no 
more  abide  the  challenge  than  itself,  is  called  "an  unprincipled 
attack  ;*'  because  it  shakes  the  assailed  part  of  the  system,  by  a 
percussioD  whiqh  tend&,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  shake  the  system 
iteelf,  and  like  Sampson's  pull  at  the  pillars  of  Dagon's  temple, 
would  bring  down  the  ruin  upon  all.    Thus,  Mr.  Harris,  not 
having  the  fear  of  Qod  before  his  eyes,  took  upon  himself  to 
demidate  the  hypocrisy  of  this  Reformation  Society,  by  calling 
upon  them  to  shew  whether  they  were  in  earnest  in  desiring  to 
promote  the  principles  of  the  Reformation ;   and,  if  so,  he  had  a 
motion  to  propose  i-r-**  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  t}om- 
mittee,  to  examine  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by 
law  established  at  the  Reformation,  and  in  use  at  the  present  day, 
and  to  report  to  the  next  general  meeting,  whether  there  still 
remains  in  such  Liturgy  any  relics  of  Popery,  that  such  relics  of 
Popery  might  forthwith  be  expunged."    Oh  horrible,  horrible, 
most  horrible !  temper,  decency,  gentlemanhood,  civilization, 
are  do  more,  and  the  Holy-G host-breathing  Captain  Gordon 
exclaims, — ^'^  Sir,  this  is  a  most  unprincipled  attempt."     As 
much  as  to  say,  "  God's  blood  and  wounds,  man,  what  would 
-become  of  your  shop,  any  more  than  of  ours,  if  once  this  principle 
of  examining  and  expunging  should  be  brought  into  vogue  ?  Ex- 
punge all  the  relics  of  Popery  out  of  Protestantism,  and  then 
expunge  all  the  relics  of  Paganism  out  of  Popery,  and  your  church 
as  well  as  ours,  would  be  obliged  to  turn  honest."    This,  that 
famous  theological  swindler  Christian-Evidence  Payley  saw,  who 
could  not  afford  to  have  a  conscience^*  when,  though  he  wished 
that  some  of  the  more  revolting  monstrosities  of  our  Popish  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  were  decently  evacuated,  he  would  have 
nothing'  to  do  with  so  much  as  signing  a  petition  to  convocation, 
to  have  such  a  measure  taken  in  hand.    Payley's  principle  here 
was  the  same  as  the  famous  vicar  of  Bray's  to  keep  in  the 

*  This  avowal  of  his  stands  on  the  authority  of  his  own  biographer,  and 
viU  be  found  in  the  Itfe  qf  the  Author,  affixed  to  his  Evidences,  page  II, 
line  18. 
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straight  line  to  preferment,  be  the  Church's  doctrine  God  or  No 
God. 

I  have  watched,  ia  like  manner,  with  eager  observance  to 
ascertain  as  tieir  as  I  could,  what  might  be  the  prificiple  of  those 
extraordinary  professions  of  liberality  and  universal  tolerance, 
which  charm  the  ear,  as  they  cheat  the  sense,  in  the  inflated 
orations  of  O'Connell,  the  t90uM-6e  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  County  Clare.    The  very  name  of  liberality  has  a  charm  in 
the  utterance  \  and  when  disjoined  from  that  dreadful  accom- 
panying qualification  Christian  liberality,  so  transports  one  with 
the  hope  of  witnessing  happier  days  than  man  has  ever  wit- 
nessed, as  to  make  one  throw  up  the  cap  and  cry  live  for  ever, 
fpr  any  He  who  utters  it.    If  O'Connell  meant  but  what  he 
said ;  if  Catholics  coming  into  power  would  bring  into  action  but 
a  tithe  part  of  the  liberality  of  sentiment  and  regard  to  the 
broad  universal  principle  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  that 
rounds  their  periods,  gives  animation  to  their  eloquence,  and 
resistless  conviction. to  their  arguments,  who  wouldn't  help  'em 
in  the  struggle  for  their  just  right  of  emancipation?    Nay,  who 
wouldn't  join  heart  and  hand  to  get  Protestant  persecutors  en- 
tirely ousted,  and  Popish  liberals,  or  any  men  who  would  be 
truly  liberal,  put  into  the  seat  of  representation,  in  their  places  ? 
If  Catholics  could  come  into  Parliament  hseitvsensofthe  world, 
as  brother-sons  of  our  common  parent  the  country,  and  w^uld 
not  bring  their  hate«engendering  characterism  as  Catholics,  with 
them ;  their  emancipation  might  be  regarded  as  an  acquisition 
to  the  general  chances  of  human  happiness : — but  as  it  is,  Oak- 
ham Gaol  is  as  tolerable  as  the  Bastile,  and  one  can  wear  out  a 
life  of  suppressed  convictions  and  enforced  hypocrisy  as  well 
under  Protestant  as  under  Popish  tyrants,  and  better  bear  those 
ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  others  which  we  know  not  of. 
.    But  the  principle  of  Popish  liberality  betrays  itself  behind 
all  the  flummery  of  Popish  declamation.    Hear  and  be  charmed^ 
but  be  not  charmed  to  sleep  by  the  syren  sounds — ^*  We  ask 
only  for  liberty  of  conscience"  exclaims  the  Milesian  orator. 
O,  demand  most  just !  O  claim  most  reasonable !     ''  This  i^  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  in  which  every  honest 
man  ought  to  participate,'*    Aye,  aye,  and  buy  it  with  his  last 
drop  of  blood,  and  pant  for  it  with  his  last  gasp  of  life.    O,  what 
a  charm  of  eloquence  is  here,  sweet  to  the  soul's  sens^,  as  the 
first  breath  of  the  zephyrs  that  fan  the  face  of  the  heart-exhausted 
traveller!     Libeaty  of  Conscience  !  at  the  glorious  word,  ray 
heart  leaps  up  with  rapture,  and  would  tell  me  ''  then  securities 
to  be  of  good  behaviour  for  five  years  to  come,  shall  not  be  re- 
quired ;    then,  hireling  thieves  shall  Jio  longer  be  set  on  by 
fanatic  idiots  in  power,  to  report  and  mangle  the  bursts  of  honest 
eloquence  ;  then  even  such  as  /  shall  have  liberty  to  address 
those  whom  I  can  engage  and  please  by  my  addresses ;  then. 
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yrbatever  one  man  can  know  as  well  as  another,  one  man  shall 
liave  hisrig-ht  to  affirm  or  to  deny  as  well  as  another ;  then,  pro<^ 
secatiog  and  Oakhamizing^  for  honestly  avowed  and  ably  main* 
laiiied  dissent  from  Christianity,  shall  be  no  more.  Ah,  no !  no  1 
My  soul,  cheat  not  thy  hopes  with  such  a  dream  of  happiness. 
A  Papist's  liberty  of  conscience,  like  a  Quaker's,  means  no  more 
than  liberttf  to  take  atffay  the  liberty  of  others.  That  man  of 
nighty  words^  means  nothing  so  little  as  the  thing  his  words 
would  indicate :  that  arm  so  nobly  raised  to  impress  the  emphatic 
period,  ^  liberty  of  conscience^*'  has  a  bloody  crucifix  in  the 
sleeve  on't,  ready  to  dash  the  brains  out,  of  any  wight  that  should 
stand  in  need  of  more  liberty  than  to  be  obliged  to  be  a  member 
of  either  of  their  churches. 

Mr.  CConnell,  like  Saint  Grimalkin,  has  his  prineiplcy  that 
won  Id  not  suffer  him  to  elonge  a  claw  against  the  poor  bat,  con«> 
sidered  as  a  member  of  tht>  fraternity  of  birds,  but  would  pounce 
on  him  in  an  instant  as  a  mouse.   Amidst  all  his  clap-traps  about 
its  being  **  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  to  do  unto  others  as  he 
iroold  be  done  by,  and  to  love  ail  men  as  brothers/'  there  lurks 
ao  economical  sense,  a  mental  reservation,  that  unbelievers  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  men ;  and  therefore  they,  like  the  poor 
bat  in  the  apologue,  either  as  mouse  or  bird,  shall  have  as  little 
ehaoee  of  escaping  as  ever.    And  lor  all  the  old  cat's  vows  of 
eztrsordinary  liberality.  Christian  whiskers  will  still  reek  in 
inidel  blood— an'  purr  they  never  so  musically  about  their  love 
for  aU  mankind.    For  look  ye  now !!  the  sound  of  so  much  libe<^ 
fality  has  not  finished  its  vibrations  on  oor  charmed  ears,  ere  'tis 
Ibllowed  with  the  shrill  whistle  of  Christian  brigandery,  the  fell 
wsNwhoop  of  crusading  zeal  i^inst  those  destined  victims  for 
whose  blood  they  thirst,  whom  he  designates  as  *Uhe  revolotion- 
aiy  Jacobins  who  are  spuming  alike  the  altar  and  the  throne,, 
and  ready  once  more  to  pour  the  revolutionary  lava  on  Europe." 
— *'  We  offer  our  young  blood, — ^we  offer,"  exclaims  the  impas 
sioned  orator,  "  our  country  (Ireland)  unblemished  by  infidelity, 
and  unstained  by  any  breach  of  faith."  Ah !  for  what  ?  For  what 
but  to  be  devoted  in  the  horrible  crusade  of  fixing  the  tottering 
pillars  of  both  the  altar  and  the  throne,  in  deeper  fastnesses  than 
ever  over  the  crushed  necks  of  t^ose  who  have  the  reasonable- 
ness to  think,  that  altars  and  thrones  can  better  be  done  without, 
than  beds  and  tables.    In  fine,  I  observe  that  O^Connell's  sen-^ 
timents  in  reality  are  but  the  echo  of  his  Christian  brother  Don* 
Miguel's  ;  God  preserve  our  throats  from  the  tender  mercies  of 
either  of  them !    Nothing  can  be  really  a  principle,  but  such  as 
is  of  absolutely  universal  application.    Such  I  hokl  the  maxim  to 
h^^AU  that  man  hath  a  right  to  claim  from  man  se  on  inter" 
<Aange  of  kind  offices,  and  of  affectionate  feelings.    He  who 
reeognizea  and  applies  that  maxim,  as  the  law  of  his  sentiments 
z]Ofd  dealings  towalds  all  men,  is  a  man  of  principle.    He  who 
No,  lO.— Vol.  a.  x 
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would  pot  any  considerations  of  his  faith,  his  religpion,  or  his 
opinions,  on  a  paramount  or  equal  footing  with  thai  principle^ 
proclaims  k  war  on  principle,  and  is  by  bis  religion  itself  waiped 
from  Nature's  rectitude,  and  made  in  the  truest  and  worst  sense 
of  such  a  designation,  an  unprincipled  man. 

I  con^tulate  you  right  heartily  on  the  effects  you  are  pro- 
ducing in  your  Tour  through  the  Country.  Had  I  seen  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  letter  signed  **  A  Child  of  Natukb/ 
which  enriches  your  last  number,  I  should  have  considered  that 
the  pristol  Reformation  subject  was  fairly  exhausted. 

Your*s,  truly, 

Oakham  Palace,  Robert  Taylor. 

August  30th,  1828. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  A  SPEECH, 

Delivered  Monday  evening,  February  19,  1897^  at  the  Forum  qftke  Society 
of  "  Free  Dheuttion  and  Mutual  Improvement,'*   47,  Brick  Lane, 
Splta^fielde,  on  the  following  question  : — 
*' Are  there  any  rational  groands  to  believe  man  haa  an  immortal  soul?" 


BY  T.  R.  BAYLEY  POTTS. 

Mr.  Chairman, — As  some  gentlemen  ha?e  noticed  some  of  the  argaments, 
which  fell  A-om  me  on  a  former  evening,  but  those  chiefly  on  minor  points,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  reply ;  bat  first  I  would  observe  that  the  gentleman  wbe 
proposed  this  question,  wished  it  to  be  discussed  on  rational  grounds  sloae, 
\ind  wholly  independent  of  scripture.     I  intend  to  abide  by  the  rules  laid  down 
by  that  gentleman  ;  for  I  can  assure  you.  Sir,  the  Bible  is  the  last  bool[  in  the 
world,  from  which  I  should  expect  to  deduce  anything  either  rational,  moral, 
philosophical,  theological,  physiological,  or  metaphysical.    But  here  I  am  is      i 
an  awkward  dilemma,  for  the  gentleman  who  proposed  this  question,  and  those      _ 
who  have  opposed  me,  being  Christian  Soulites,  consequently  will  not  allow 
any  thing  which  may  fall  from  me,  to  be   "  rationaL*'    This  being  the  case,      I 
I  shall  adduce  that  which  appears  to  me  to  be  rational,  carelesa  and  indifferent      | 
to  evory  other  person's  opinion  or  belief. 

Sir,^The  arguments  1  advanced  when  [  had  the  honour  of  laat  addressing 
you,  wherein  I  endeavoured  to  prove,  from  sensational  impression  alone^ 
that  man  is  wholly  materia/  and  mortal,  that  the  idea  of  man  having  something 
separate  and  distinct  from  his  material  organization,  which  the  Soulist  tenni 
"  spirit,"  which  is  altogether  indefinable,  and  indescribable,  as  being  idesl, 
Imaginative,  and  chimerical,  remains  unanswered.  The  reason  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  the  Soulite  himself  cannot  define  anything  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  fii<ticf,  which  depend  upon  materiat  tubstanee,  and  natnral 
organisation  alone.  As  1  have  mentioned  the  term  **  Mind,**  and  being 
desirous  to  define  words  which  I  use  sufficiently  to  be  understood*  perhaps 
it  will  be  neeessary  for  me  to  define  what  I  mean  by  the  term  mind.  I  define 
mind  to  be  the  concentration  of  the  five  senses,  upon  the  anastomosing  sod 
amalgamation  of  the  nerves  of  the  brain,  these  nerves  are  endowed  with  a 
power  peculiar  to  thear  orgaoisttion,  to  receive  impressions  frooi  the  sense*. 
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The  sentient  principle  or  cogitative  faculty  is  an  attribate  tff  theae  nervea, 
f  {.  e.  tlie  matter  of  tlie  tnrair)  depending  eatirely  apon  the  health  of  the  body, 
for  their  power  and  'operation.  These  nerres  ramify  all  over  the  body, 
oomeqaentlyv  the  niiod  is  entirely  dependent  ^m  the  rattifying  nerves  for  aH 
ifflprHsions,^hne  the  ramifying  nerves  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  brafai 
for  their  power  of  sensation  ;  for  if  we  could  suppose  a  brain  isolated  and 
CDt  off  from  Its  ramifying  nerves,  and,  of  course  all  sensaUons,  in  such  case 
there  could  be  no  mind.  Cogitation,  or  thought,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
recapitulation  of  pre-concelved  ideas ;  for  we  cannot  cogitate  but  only  upon 
pre-conceived  ideas.  The  component  parts  of  the  brain  are  subject todiseases, 
as  well  as  the  component  parts  of  the  eye ;  in  fact,  like  other  parts  of  the  body, 
the  maladies  they  are  subject  to,  are  symptomatic  iu  some,  in  others  they  are 
idiopathic.  During  which  time  the  functions  and  operations  of  the  mind  are 
saspended,  and  in  old  age  these  nerves  become  rigid,  and  blunted,  the 
sensational  impressions  are  Impeded,  we  then  say,  it  is  an  imbecile  mind,  a 
second  childhood. 

Now,  Sir,  the  gentleman  who  has  so  boldly  atood  forward  (I may  say  almost 
isolated)  to  defend  this  ideal  doctrine  of  the  ^'  ffoii/,^'  has  always  confounded 
realideoB  with  idecU  ideas,  and  imaginativei  with  senMiUional  impressiofiM  I 
—a  difference  it  appears  to  me,  which  they  cannot  distinguish,  neither  can 
they  conceive  how  it  is  that  their  opponents  can  perceive  the  diiference. 

What,  Sir,  are  we  to  take  the  impotence  of  imaginatives  for  the  experience 
of  sensational  impressions  ?  Are  we  to  deny  that  mcttler  c|in  think,  because 
they  tell  us  it  depends  upon  something  which  they  cannot  define  ?  No  Sir, 
this  imaginative  idea  of  an  immaterial  soul  is  altogether  without  a  basis,  for 
what  can  we  know  of  it,  or  what  <:an  be  the  use  Hif  it,  if  it  cannot  be  defined  f 

The  Soulite  himself  cannot  disconnect,  he  cannot  disentangle  it  from  the 
properties  of  matter ,  though  he  professes  ''  immateriality,"  or  **  sptriC,'* 
whjdi  he  tells  us  is  to  live  in  another  state,  after  our  present  body  is  disor- 
ganized and  decomposed  ;  yet  he  is  necessitated  to  come  back  to  nature,  and 
matxriatity.  He  continually  confounds  it  with  *'  something,"  aubstanee, 
brain,  raind«  and  real  ideas.  In  fact,  every  thing  I  ascribe  to  matter,  the 
gentleman*  on  the  last  eveniifg,  in  one  line,  in  one  breath,  and  in  six  short 
words,  used  as  synonimous  terms  *'  his  mind,  his  soul,  his  spirit,'*  and 
consequently  we  may  suppose  he  means  one  and  the  same  thing.  Now  I  do 
not  want  them  to  define  mind,  I  can  do  that  myself.  I  want  them  to  define  this 
immaterial  something,  which  they  tell  ns  thinks  as  by  deputy  for  the  mind. 
What  would  they  say  to  me,  if  I  were  to  tell  them  that  mind  is  material  and 
immaterial  at  the  same  time  ?  This  **  soul"  then  is  of  no  use  in  this  present 
sute.  The  mind,  which  is  wholly  material,  is  sufficient  to  perform  every 
ofice  here.  It  is  only  on  the  score  of  living  after  the  body  is  dead,  that  the 
soul  can  be  of  use.  In  fact.  Sir,  the  hypothesis  of  an  immaterial  soul  can  only 
be  supported  on  an  hypothesis  equally  as  absurd,  viz.  on  a  belief  in  a  future ' 
state  of  existence,  or  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Now,  if  the  Soulite 
cannot  receive  any  sensational  impression  of  its  existence  while  here,  if  he 
cannot  define  any  thing  but  matter,  its  properties  and  attributes,  is  It  not 
one  sure  proof,  that  the  idea  of  his  living  in  a  future  state  is  altogether 
imaginative?  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  belief  in  a  future  state  of  ezistencoy 
^waver  consolatory^  still  it  is  only  imaginative ;  now  an  imaginary  belief 
*  By  religion  a  Swedenborgian. 
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tiering  our  actions,  we  mast  also  allow  it  to  have  a  vast  memory,  (whidris 
the  greatest  faculty  of  the  human  mind,)  else  it  wonld  forget  all  our  actioof , 
before  the  great  day  of  jndgmenU 

If  thinking  is  not  a  property  of  matter,  hut  something  thinks  for  os  Inde- 
pendent of  it,  how  is  it  we  do  not  always  think  ?  How  is  it  that  our  cogi- 
tations do  not  go  on,  when  anything  happens  to  the  brkin  7  If  I  were  in  the 
act  of  cogitating  deeply  on  any  subject,,  or  even  now  sir,  in  the  act  of  delifer- 
ing  my  sentiments,  I  were  suddenly  to  receive  a  blow  on  the  head,  sufficiently 
strong  to  produce  what  is  called  •*  stunning,"  all  my  cogitations  are  gone  st 
onoe.  What  then  becomes  of  my  soul  1  Where  is  this  immaterial  some- 
thing  which  thinks  for  me  by  deputy  1    How  is  U  that  it  does  not  think  on  ? 

What,  sir  I  is  this  immaterial  nometking,  which  they  tell  us  is  lo  live 
after  my  body  is  disorganized  and  decomposed,  obliged  to  wait  till  the  6rai« 
is  again  composed,  and  fit  to  resume  its  functions,  and  to  perform  its  ope- 
^  rations?  This  sir,  is  sufficient  proof  to  me,  that  the  matter  of  the  brain  is 
not  only  the  seat  of  thought,  but  that  the  sentient  principle  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  health  of  that  organ,  for  its  power  of  operation. 

The  gentleman  who  opened  the  debate  on  the  last  evening,  noticed  only 
one  assertion  of  mine,  which  was,  "  that  man  was  only  sent  here  to  proptgate 
bis  species,  and  to  die."  **  What,"  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  •'  to  die  and  be 
annihilated."  Now  sir,  I  did  not  say  a  word  on  the  imaginary  idea  of  anni- 
hilation. You  will  please  to  remember  that  I  founded  that  assertion  on 
knowledge  and  experience,  derived  from  sensational  impreisian  alone,  I  did 
not  assert  it  from  my  imagination.  I  here  again  assert,  fearless  of  conlra- 
dietion,  that  that  is  all  we  know  of  man,  all  else  is  imaginative'. 

The  same  gentleman  likewise  indicated,,  that  ''the  universality  of  the 
belief  in  an  immaterial  and  immorUl  soul,  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  truth.*' 
Now,  the  universality  of  any  belief,  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  its  trulh  to 
me.  The  belief  that  the  earth  was  one  extended  level,  and  all  above  was 
heaven,  and  all  below  was  hell,  was  at  one  time  universal,  till  Galileo  and 
other  astronomers  proved  it  to  be  spherical ;  now  the  mere  scliool-boy  knows 
better. 

Again,  the  sun  emits  light  and  heat,  this  we  know  from  sensational  im- 
pressions. But,  if  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  (except  my selO  from  the 
ignorant  New  Zealander  to  the  enlightened  Englishman,  should  believe  it  to 
b6  a  globe  of  culinary  fire,,  or  a.  ball  of  ice,  it  would  be  no  proof  of  its  truth 
to  me,  because,  having  never  received  any  sensSUibnal  impression  to  that 
effect  myself,  I  sbould  at  once  conclude  that  their  belief  rested  altogether  on 
their  imagination  ;  and  as  I  Uke  vary  little  notice  of  my  own  imaginations,  I 
take  none  whatever  of  other  people's. 

I  will  readily  admit  that  Imaginary  beliefs  are  more  universal  than  real 
ones  ;  in  proof  of  which  I  will  adduce  the  following  case ;— The  gentleman 
who  I  designate  our  chief  Souliie,*  commenced  his  speech  on  the  last  even- 
ing, by  asking  a  question,  and  I  must  likewise  add,  in,  rather  a  triompbant 
sort  of  tone.  •*  How,"  said  he,.  **  did  man  get  the  idea  of  spirit  V  He  then 
immediately  answered  the  question  himseK  by  telling  us,  "  that  it  must  be 
from  divine  revelation."  If  I  were  asked  the  question,  I  should  Immediately 
answer,  that  it  is  not  an  idea,  at  least  it  is  tanUmonnt  to  the  same  thing,  fos 

*  The  Bwedenborglan. 
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it  if  onty  tn  ideal  idea ;  It  is  not  a  real  idea  derived  from  sensational  im- 
prestUm^  for  if  it  was,  nobody  would  dispute  it. 

But  the  cause  that  gentleman  assigned  is  equally  as  fallacious  as  the  effect, 
for  the  idea  of  a  divine  reTelation  is  itself  ideal  and  ridiculous,  it  is  no  more 
a  rtal  idea  then  that  of  epiriL 

Here  then  is  an  answer  to  that  gentleman's  question.  Here  then,  is  the 
Abricof  "spirit,"  raised  upon  the  visionary  foundation  of  a  ** divine  reve- 
lation,*' a  thing  in  itself  romantic  and  chimerical ;  indeed,  one  imagination 
standiog  on  the  shoOlders  of  the  other ;  in  fact,  a  mere  palace  of  ice  in  the 
torrid  aone,  which  melts  before  the  sun  of  reason. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Soulites  are  not  satisfied  with  resting  on  one 
naiiaation,  they  likewise  generally  believe  in  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  spirits, 
demons,  heaven,  heU,  revelations,, resurrections,  angels,  devils,  and  gods,  and 
many  of  these  beliefs  are  universal.  Now  sir,  I  am  one  who  disbelieves  in 
all  these  things  i  but  I  would  believe  in  them  all  If  I  bad  ever  received  sen- 
Rtional  impression  of  their  existence. 

The  same  gentleman  told  us,  that  '*the  mind  never  tired/'  thereby  in- 
dicating that  it  must  be  something  independent  and  distinct  from  the  mind 
vhich  cogitates.  How  Is  it  then,  I  would  ask,  that  physicians  and  medical 
men  always  prescribe  that  the  *'  mind"  of  the  patient  must  not  be  agitated, 
bat  must  be  kept  quiet  and  at  rest,  only  because  thinking  will  fatigue  the 
aiod,  and  that  rest  to  the  mind  will  have  a  tendency  to  restore  health  to  the 
body. 

If  that  gentleman  should  be  ill,  so  as  to  debilitate  his  nerves,  he  will 
discover  then,  that  his  mind  will  tire,  and  require  rest.  I  can  assure  that 
gentleman,  that  I  know  this  from  experience.  I  can  discover  that  my  mind 
eoDdoaally  requires  rest,  and  it  is  evident  to  me^  that  nothing  distinct  from 
ny  brain  thioks  for  me,  but  that  it  entirely  depends  on  the  matter  which 
composes  it;  for  sometimes,  when  I  am  very  unwell,  and  any  subject  should 
dwell  on  my  mind,  thinking  long  on  it  would  distract  me  ;  besides,  it  would 
be  loe  nuch  trouble  and  fatigue  to  my  mind,  to  .cogitate  upon  any  subject 
propounded.  Suppose  at  such  a  time  a  familiar  acquaintance  should  call  in, 
and  after  the  first  salutations  were  over,  he  should  say,  I  have  a  question  to 
propote^  and  in  a  hurrying  manner  should  ask — **  how  much  is  the  half  of 
two-thirds  of  three-fourths  of  a  thiUinyV  A  question  I  might  have 
answered  with  ease  when  I  was  twelve  years  old.  Ah  I  my  friend,  1  should 
say,  my  mind  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  answer  your  question,  it  requires  all  the 
rest  I  can  possibly  give  it.  This  Is  another  proof  to  me  that  the  sentient 
principle,  or  thinking  faculty,  is  dependent  oi^e  matter  which  constitute' 
the  5raa«,  and  on  the  health  of  that  organ. 

And  further,  if  a  man  loses  one  of  the  senses  (the  sight  for  instance)  he  has 
no  longer  a  judgment,  or  a  whole  mind,  it  is  then  no  more  than  part  of  a 
fliiarf,  he  can  no  longer  be  a  judge  of  any  thing  dependent  on  the  sight;  but 
it  may  be  said  that  he  can  describe  things  once  seen,  as  well  as  before. 
I  reply,  that  is  from  memory  o/oae,  which  is  a  faculty  of  the  mindy  quite 
distinet  from  that  of  judgment.  But  if  the  faculty  of  judgment,  memory,  and 
other  attributes  of  the  m/iMf,  with  the  affections,  are  dependent  on  ''  spirit," 
as  that  gentleman  has  told  us;  then  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the 
/acolty  of  vision,  smelling,  and  even  the  touch  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,' 
are  dependent  on  **  spirit"  Uiiewise.— Yet  we  find  all  those  faculties  entirely 
depeoflent  on  the  health  of  oar  physioat  organisation* 
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It  !■  agrwd  by  all  parties,  that  man  has  no  UnaU  ideat^  that  whea  lie 
comes  into  the  world,  his  mind  i»  a  mere  blank ;  in  fact  we  may  say  he 
has  no  miod.  By  de§rrees  the  organs>  of  sense  become  stronger,  the  powers 
•f  the  mind  are  developed,  he  is  enabled  In  a  small  degree  to  cogitate 
apon  Impressions  received,  exactly  saited  to  his  wants  and  clreomstaoces,tbe 
ogitations  of  the  mind  of  a  boy,  upon  his  iop^  his  marbletj  and  other  pUy* 
things,  when  he  Is  ten  years  old,  at  the  age  of  -forty,  if  he  Is  a  thinking  mta, 
he  will  exercise  upon  wedkanfoi,  politics,  theology^  physiology,  oc 
metaphysics ;  because  at  that  age  he  will  ha^e  recei  Yed  different  imprettiont^ 
Bat  If  he  were  possessed  of  this  immaterial  something,  which  the  Sonlite 
eoatends  for,  we  have  a  right  to  assame  that  it  woald  commence  iu  powers 
aad  operations  In  fall  Tigoar  at  once,  that  it  would  be  the  same  an  childhood 
and  old  age,  as  In  the  greatest  fltreogth  of  manhood,  this  we  never  Cad 


Mr;  Cawirraaii— I  ahall  dose  tMapart  of  my  sobjeot  with  an  extraet  from 
that  justly  celebrated  work,  entitled  MiraHMwd'CS^temtf  Naimre.  '*  la 
old  age,  man  extlng«ishes  entirely,  his  fibres  become  rigid,  bis  nerves  lose 
their  elasticity,  his  senses  are  obtanded,  hU  sight  grows  dim,  his  ears  loio 
their  quickness,  his  ideas  beoqme  nnconnected,  his- memory  fails,  his  imagi- 
nation cools  t  what  then  becomes  of  bis  soul  f  Alas  I  it  sinka  down  with  the 
iMNly,  It  gets  benumbed  as  this  loses  its  feeling,  becomes  sluggish  astliift 
deea^fs  In  activity,  like  it,  when  eaftebled  by  yeara  it  faliils  Its  functioBS 
with  pain  ;  this  sabstance  which  is  deemed  spiritual,  which  is  considered 
immaterial,  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  distinguish  from  matter,  undergoes 
the  same  revolutions,  experiences  the  same  vicissitudes,  anbmlU  to  the  same 
raodiScations,  aa  does  the  body  tflsef/'.'* 

I  haTo  already  said,  and  I  here  again  repeat  it,  «*  That  the  Boulite  is  placed 
•n  one  or  the  other  of  the  homa  of  this  dilemnn,  either  to  allow  that  the  seal 
Is  epirii,  which  when  defined  is  a  non-entity,  or  If  amalgamated  with  the 
My,  it  would  be  material  or  matter,  of  course  our  senses  could  take  cogm* 
nance  of  it,  consequently  It  could  not  be  tpirit.** 

The  gentleman,  on  the  last  evening,  endeavoured  to  explain  this  away,  hot 
he  isradueedto  another  difemiNa,  for  he  may  take  which  of  these  positloBs  he 
pleases,  for  both  are  against  him ;  for  if  he  takes  the  subtle  of  the  most 
siift<le,Idefyhiffl  to  define  any  thing  bat  maffer.  Bare,  then,  he  is  necessitated 
tacitly  to  admit,  that  the  terms  immateriality,  incorporiety^  or  epirUmalitf, 
Implies  a  negative,  negation,  non-entity,  nothingness.  Here,  then,  my 
position  remains  unanswerable  and  iuTulnerable,  and  for  ever  and  ever  must 
remain  so. 

A  gentleman*  who  delivered  hia  optnibos  on  the  last  CTeniag,  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  existence,  immateriidity,  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  by  giving 
%s  a  long  account  of  fioity,  infinity,  space,  time,  creation,  the  sun,  and  other 
Matters  quite  foreign  to  the  subject.  In  my  opinion.  Sir,  be  might  as  well 
bnve  eudeavoured  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  soul,  by  giving  ua 
n  disquisition  on  the  doctrines  of /lurioiis.  He  hardly  ever  alluded  to  the 
Mbject,  but  when  he  did,  he  told  us  that  which  Ivan  «'  IrUkiim,'*  for  ho 
lold  us  that  the  soul  is  an  immaterial,  spirUual^  substance.  I  hare  na 
%«aiaess  with  my  thing  else  he  said  on  tke  mkfeet. 

*  A  Swedenboqpian.  v 
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Mr.  Chalfoan— 1  dhull  eomUde  In  iiMiriy  tbe  sum  words,  as  whra  I  last 
ttfresscdy  ajromuMly,— 'That  It  is  myfirm  opiniMi  aadcoiiTietioD,  deriTed  from 
saDsatiooal  iapressions  aUme^  thai  man  Is  -whdly  materiai;aad  mortoi,  tliat  tho 
cogitatlTe  faealty,  or  thinking  principle  is  matter,  and  entirely  dependewton 
iu  foDctions  and  organisation  for  its  action ;  tlut  I  faaTe  heard  nelfaingf 
sdfanced  by  the  opposite  side  calcalalBd  to  induce  me  to  aher  that  opinion ; 
snd  farther,  those  who  contend  that  mattor  cannot  ikink^  are  hound  to  prove 
what  it  ts  that  cfeet,  or  drop  the  argument.  I  say,  let  them  prorc  what  this 
immaieriai,  ipirUmU  mnU  is»  which  (they  tell  ns)  at  death 

**  Claps  its  glad  wings,  and  soars  away. 
To  bonndless  realms  of  endless  day.*' 

This  I  have  shown  they  cannot  do,  it  conseqaently  and  necessarily  follows 
that  the  existence  of  incorporlety,  immateriality,  spirituality,  and  immor- 
tality, are  irrational,  indellnahle,  indescribable,  imaginativee.   Hypostatical 
Offumptloiw  founded  altogether,  on  man,  first  confounding  together^  and  then  , 
pladng  more  reUance  on  imaginativen  than  on  reatitiee. 


*  To  EvayyiXiot  Toe 

A»9jp««iov  wyftvfu9ou 
Twf  vXftry 

THE  CH>SPEL  OF  THE  WILD  MAN  OF  THE  WOODBr, 

Being  the  type  and  forerunner  of  oar  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesu* 
Christ.  Now  first  done  into  ElogUsby  by  Robert  Taylor, 
Prisoner. 

THE  FROLEOOMBNA. 

8  Oalatians  8^  presents  us  with  one  of  tbe  titles  only  of  this 
Gospel,  and  a  single  sentence  from  it,  t.  e.  "  The  scripture  l9se«- 
seeingthat  God  would  justify  the  heathen  through  faithf  preached 
before  the  Gospel  unto  Abraham^  saying,  '  in  thee  shall  all 
nations  be  blessed.' " 

But  in  the  110th  Psalm,  we  hare  a  direct  and  most  inportant 
qootation  from  it,  t .  e.  verse  4th.  "  The  Lord  hath  siwoBn  and  will 
Dot  repent — thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  ihe  oxdef  of  Melchi- 
Bcdek ;"  and  again,  in  the  7th  cJiapter  of  St.  Paul'A  Bpistie  4o 
tbe  Hebrews,  we  have  a  quotation  firom  it,  so  long,  and  so  re- 
imrkable,  as  to  remove  all  rational  possibility  of  doubt,  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  authority.— "  Without  father,  without  mother, 
without  descent,  having  neither  :beginning  of  days  nor  end  lOf 
lUe,  but  made  like  unto  the  son  of  God,  nbideth  a  priest  leon- 
tinually."— V.  S. 
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CommentatoTs  seem  to  have  exhausted  all  the  powen  of 
imagination^  to  conceive  who  this  mystical  personage,  Mel- 
chidesecy  could  be.  Some  have  taken  him  to  be  an  angel  who 
appeared  unto  Abraham — that  he  was  a  superior  to  Abraham,  is 
evident,  for  ^^  without  all  cobtradiction,  the  less  is  blessed  of  the 
better."  Some  have  taken  him  to  be  Christ  himself^  appearing 
in  the  person  of  Melchisedec  ;  but  that  he  was  also  superior  to 
Christy  appears  in  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  highest 
honour  that  the  Lord  could  confer  on  Christ,  to  make  him  a  priest 
after  the  qrder  of  Melchisedec,  who  must  consequently  have  been 
the  first  and  highest  of  that  order. 

Bishop  Home  cuts  the  knot  of  difficulty,  by  sugs-esting  that 
the  consecration  of  Christ  to  be  a  priest,  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec,  might  have  taken  place  either  after  his  ascension, 
(Query^^when  was  that  ?)  or  on  his  designation  thereto  before 
the  world  was. — (Query — when  woe  that  1) 

Had  they  possessed  the  genuine  treasure  of  the  word  of  life— 
which  I  here  first  present  to  the  world  in  an  English  dress^tbe 
difficulty  would  have  been  solved,  the  whole  mystery  cleared  up, 
and  the  faith  of  the  Christian,  entering  like  Moses  within  the 
veil,  would  have  shone  forth  into  a  clear  perception  of  *'  the  deep 
things  of  the  spirit  of  God/'  This  invaluable  and  unquestionably 
genuine  relict  of  an  exceedingly  remote  antiquity,  I  have  dis- 
covered here  in  my  dolorous  prison  at  Oakham.  I  fearlessly  pit 
it  for  its  claims  to  genuineness  and  antiquity,  against  any  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  it  seems  to 
have  been  received  as  a  genuine  document  by  the  celebrated 
Athanasius,  in  the  Montfaucon  edition  of  whose  works,  it  has 
happily  escaped  the  oblivion  from  which  human  productions  have 
no  privilege.  I  have  divided  this  Holy  Gospel  into  chapter  and 
verse,  for  the  convenience  of  reference  to  its  sacred  doctrines, 
and  wherever  there  has  seemed  to  be  an  ambiguity  in  the  original, 
I  have  preserved  that  ambiguity  in  the  translation,  not  presuming 
to  fix  my  own  sense  on  the  words  of  infinite  wisdom ;  even  such 
as  the  English  idiom  required,  when  not  to  be  found  in  the  original, 
are  put  in  italics  to  indicate  that  deficiency. 

The  three  hundred  and  eighteen  holy  bishops  in  synod 
assembled,  in  the  city  of  Nice,  who  gave  their  sanction  to  the 
genuineness  of  this  holy  book ;  the  importance  attached  to  that 
specific  number  by  the  Apostle  Barnabas,  its  sublime  simplicity, 
its  concurrence  with  the  known  customs  and  notions  of  those 
early  times,  its  pure  and  divine  morality,  so  entirely  coincident 
with  that  of  Christ  himself,  the  close,  but  undesigned  resem- 
blance  of  the  Wild  Man,  to  the  character  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  above  all,  the  ample  quotations  from  its  sacred  text,  to  be 
found  in  the  Old,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  constitute 
a  blase  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  to  which  no  part  of  the  Word 
of  God  besides,  can  produce  anything  either  equal  or  second. 
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1.  The  Wild  Man*s  parentagpe  and  conversion  to  Deism. 

2.  His  prayer  to  God  for  the  destruction  of  his  family. 

3.  His  running  wild  in  the  woods  for  seven  years. 

4.  His  call  to  the  Ministry — God  commands  him  to  be  shaved 
and  have  his  nails  cut. 

d.  He  blesses.  Abraham. 

6.  He  is  made  a  priest  and  type  of  Jesus  Christ 


CHAPTER  I. 

Melchidesec's  Parentage,  5 — his  Father  an  Idolator,  9 — his  Holy 

Contemplations — his  Disobedience  and  Reproof  of  his  Father's 

Idolatry. 

i.  At  that  time  there  was  a  certain  queen^  whose  name  was  that 
of  the  city,  Salem. 

2.  And  she  brought  forth  Salaad,  and  Salaad  begat  Melchi. 

S.  And  Melchi  married  a  wife  of  the  same  name,  Salem.  . 

4.  And  she  bare  to  him  two  sons,  one  called  Melchi,  and  the 
other  Melchisedec. 

5.  But  their  father  was  a  worthless  Greek,  offering  sacrifices 
to  idols.* 

6.  And  the  due  season  for  sacrificing  to  idols  drew  near. 

7.  For  he  sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  the  Twelve  Gods. 

8.  And  Melchi  the  king,  said  unto  hi^  son  Melchisedec,  take 
some  of  the  lads  with  thee,  and  go  to  the  fold-yard  and  bring  me 
hither  seven  calves,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Gods.^ 

9.  As  Melchisedec  therefore  went,  a  heavenly  contemplation 
came  upon  him  by  the  way.* 

10.  And  lifting  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  he  beheld  the  sun,  and 
considered  the  moon  and  the  stars/ 

11.  And  meditating  within  himself,  he  said,  if  any  one  hath 
made  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  stars,  to  Him  who 
created  these,  ought  the  sacrifice  to  be  given. 

12.  The  signs  of  heaven  satisfy  me,  that  their  Creator  sitteth 
above  them. 

13.  The  incorruptible,  invisible,  immortal,  only  God,  who  in 
heaven  and  earth,  knoweth  the  blasphemies  of  men's  hearts.  He 
is  the  true  God.* 

•  AfTwroY—One  who  cannot  be  saved — impure--*bandoned— the  Jews  held 
•11  other  nations  to  be  of  this  character. 

^  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  build  me  here  seren  altars,  and  prepare  me 
here  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams,  28  Numb.  1. 

^  And  God  came  unto  Balaam,  Numb.  23,  0.— And  God  met  Balaam,  Numb. 
83.4. 

'  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  which  tfaou  hast 
ofdained.  Psalm. 

•  "Who  only  hath  imnioctality,  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see, 
1  Tim.  6,  16. 
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14.  To  him  ought  the  aaeriioe  to  be  given/ 

15.  I  will  betake  myself  therefore  to  my  father,  and  will  oonfer 
with  him,  peradventure  he  will  hearken  onto  me.f 

16.  And  Melchisedec  returned  bringingr  nothing. 

17*  And  his  father  seeing  him,  saith  unto  him,  where  are  the 
calves? 

18.  And  Melchisedec  saith  unto  him,  my  royal  father,  be  not 
angry,  but  hear  me.* 

19.  And  he  sidd,  what  hast  thou  to  say  ?  speak  immediately. 

20.  And  Melchisedec  said^  take  away  the  sacrifice  which  we 
have  to  give,  let  us  not  give  it  to  these  gods,  for  these  seem  not 
to  be  Gods  to  me. 

21.  But  rather  let  us  give  the  sacrifice  to  him  who  sitteth  above 
the  lieavens,  for  he  is  God  of  gods.* 

OHAPTBR  11. 

1.  And  his  father  being  angry,  said  unto  him,  go  bring  hither 
the  things  1  bade  thee  for  thy  life. 

2.  And  when  Melchisedec  was  gone  again  to  the  fold-yard, 
Melchi.  King  of  Salem,  went  in  to  Salem  his  wife,  and  saith  unto 
her, 

8.  Come,  let  us  offer  one  of  our  sons  as  a  sacrifice,^  and  when 
his  wife  heard  him,  she  wept  bitterly. 

4.  For  she  was  aware  that,  under  that  pretext  the  king  sought 
to  kill  Melchisedec,  for  having  reproved  him  concerning  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  queen  groaned  deeply,  and  said, 

6.  Alas  !  1  have  laboured  and  travelled  in  vain,  and  the  king 
beholding  her,  said  unto  her,  weep  not,  but  come  let  us  cast  lots. 

6.  And  if  the  lot  fall  to  me,  I  shall  select  whom  I  will,  and 
will  offer  him  as  a  sacrifice  to  our  Gods,  but  if  the  lot  fall  to  thee, 
choose  thou  whom  thoa  wilt,  and  protect  him. 

7.  But  this  he  said,  thinking  to  draw  against  the  priest. 

%.  And  casting  lots,  the  lot  fell  to  the  queen,  and  she  chose 
ifelchisedec,  whom  she  loved. 

9.  And  the  king  of  Salem,  being  overcome  by  his  wife,  adorned 
the  son  which  fell  to  him  by  lot,  for  the  sacrifice. 

10.  And  Melchisedec  came  and  brought  the  seven  calves,  and 
kis  lather  taking  the  son  which  had  fallen  to  him  by  lot,  went  to 
the  temple,  of  the  idols,  in  the  Duodetheon. 

11.  Ajid  five  hundred  and  three  boys,  brought  by  their  own 
fathers,  and  others  by  their  mothers,  and  oxen  and  sheep  in- 

'  And  to  thee  shall  the  vow  be  performed  in  Jemsalem,  PMlm. 

'  I  will  arise  and  go  unto  my  father,  and  will  say  onto  him,  Luke  15. 

^  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak.  Genesis  18,  90. 

^  Who  sitteth  above  the  heavens,  even  Ood  in  his  holy  habitation,  PMdiB 
pas.— Our  father  which  art  in  heaven,  Matthew. 

k  And  Jephthah  to  wed  a  tow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  if  then  shalt  withoaft 
Ikil  dellTer  the  children  of  Ammon  into  ray  hands,  then  it  shall  be,  that 
whosoever  eometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  shall  surely  hm 
the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt  oifering,  Judges  1 1,  90. 
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i)omerable>  cane  tog^ether  to  the  sacrifice,  and  the  sacrifice  was 
made  ready. 

12.  And  Salem,  the  mother  of  Melchidesec,  as  she  sat  in  her 
palace,  cryed  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said  to  Melchidesec, 

Id.  Weepest  thou  not  for  thy  brother,  seeing  that  with  snch  to 
do,  he  goeth  away  to  be  slain. 

14.  And  when  he  heard  these  things,  fif>m  her,  he  cried,  and 
ttith  to  his  mother,  how  long  shall  I  have  need  of  these  who  are 
here.  . 

Id.  And  he  arose,  and  went  into  Moimt  Tabor,  and  his  mother 
arose  and  went  off  to  the  temple  of  the  idols,  to  see  her  own  son, 
before  he  should  be  slain,  and  all  his  race. 

16.  And  when  Melchisedec  was  come  unto  Mount  Tabor,  he 
kneeled  down  and  said, 

THE  PRATER  OF  KELGHISSDfiO. 

17.  O  God,  the  Lord  of  all  things,  who  hast  made  heaven  and 
earth,  I  adore  thee,  the  only  true  God,  hear  me  at  this  time,  and 
grant  that  upon  as  many  as  are  gathered  together  to  the  sacrifice 
of  my  iNTother  Melchi,*the  place  may  become  hell,  and  swallow 
them  up.> 

18.  And  God  hearkened  unto  Melchisedec,  and  immediately 
the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  them,  and  all  the  race  of  Melchi, 
with  all  the  city." 

19.  And  neither  man,  nor  altai*,  nor  temple,  nor  beast,  nor 
any  living  creature  of  the  whole  city  remained,  but  all  were 
swallow^  up. 

CHAPTER  III. 

1.  And  Melchisedec  came  down  from  Mount  Tabor. 

2.  And  when  he  saw  that  God  had  hearkened  unto  him,  he 
tnre^  back  to  the  mount  in  great  fear. 

3.  And  going  into  the  thicket  of  the  wood,  he  remainied  there 
seven  years  naked  from  his  belly  to  his  loins.* 

4.  And  his  skin  became  like  the  shell  of  a  snail,  and  his  food 
was  acorns,  and  his  drink  the.  dew  which  he  licked.* 

'  And  Moses  was  very  ▼roth,  and  said  unto  the  Lord,  respect  not  thou  their 
offering,  Dent.  16,  15.— If  thef  e  men  die  the  common  death  of  all  men,  or  if 
they  be  tlsited  alter  the  visitation  of  ail  men,  then  the  Lord  hath  not  sent 
ne;  bat  if  tin  Lord  make  a  new  thing,  and  the  earth  open  her  month  and 
swallow  them  op,  with  all  that  appertain  anto  them,  and  they  go  down  qnleiL 
into  the  pit,  &e.  Dent.  16. 

*  And  the  earth  opened  her  month,  and  swallowed  them  vp,  and  their 
honses,  sod  all  the  men  that  appertained  onto  Rorah,  and  all  their  goods, 
thej  and  all  that  appertained  to  them  went  down  aliYO  into  the  pit,  and  the 
earth  closed  npon  them,  16  Nnmb. 

*  Aa<)  the  same  John  bad  his  raiment  of  earners  hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle 
aboat  hii  loins,  8  Matthew. 

*  And  he  did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his  bodv  was  wet  with  the  dew  of 
heaTeo,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles*  feathers,  and  bis  nails  like  birds* 
dawa,  Oaniel  i.-*And  his  meat  was  locasts  and  wild  honey,  Matthew  S. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  Aod  after  those  seven  yean,  a  voice  came  unto  Abraham^ 
saying»  AlMraham !  Abraham  !■* 

2.  And  Abraham  said,  my  Lord. 

3.  And  he  said,  saddle  thine  ass,  and  carry  costly  raiment,  aod 
sacrifice,  and  go  on  to  Mount  Tabor. 

4.  And  cry  aloud,  three  times,  O  Man  of  God.*^ 

6.  And  there  shall  come  forth\  wild  man,  thou  therefore  fear 
him  not,  but  shave  him,  and  cut  his  nails,  and  clothe  him  and 
receive  his  blessing.' 

6.  And  Abraham  did  as  the  Lord  had  ordered  him. 

1  lOth  Pgalm  4.— The  Lord  hath  iworn  and  wlU  not  repent,  thoa  art  a  priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melohisedec.  .  ^^  # 

5  Hebrew!  6.— As  he  aaith  also  in  another  place,  thou  art  a  priert  loreTer 
after  the  order  of  Melohisedec.  -^      v     -j      * 

6  Hebrews  20.— Even  Jesus  made  an  high  priest  for  e?er  after  the  orter  oi 
Melohisedec. 

The  passage  in  the  Hebrew  text  is :  .  •«, 

plT^bD  ^TXiy^V  *****  **'  ^^^^  ***•  sanctn^ry  of  Melohisedec.  The 
Greelt  however  is,  jcara  my  ra^iy  ^Xx«<'^«^«f»  *!*»*  *■»  aeccording  to  the  order 
of  Melohisedec.  But  the  iaspired  author  of  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews,  has 
taken  much  greater  liberties  than  this,  not  only  with  this  Holy  Gospel,  birt 
with  the  original  words  of  the  40th  Psalm  to  snit  his  divine  parpose.  uod 
stops  at  nothing.    Who  can  say  unto  him — ^What  doest  thou  ? 

CHAPTER  V. 

1.  And  he  went  up  to  Mount  Tabor,  and  he  stood  at  the  thicket 
of  the  wood,  and  he  uttered  three  cries,  O  man  of  God ! 

2.  And  Melohisedec  came  forth,  and  Abraham  saw  him,  and 
was  afraid,  and  Melohisedec  said  to  him,  fear  not,  but  say  who 
thou  art,  and  whom  thou  seekest. 

3.  And  Abraham  said,  the  Lord  hath  commanded  me  to  shave 
thee,  and  to  dress  thee,  and  to  receive  a  blessing  from  thee. 

4.  And  Melchisedec  said  unto  him,  do  as  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded thee. 

d.  And  Abraham  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  him. 

6.  And  when  Melchisedec  was  come  down  from  Mount  Tabor, 
after  three  days  he  took  a  horn  of  oil. 

7.  And  fulfilling  the  word  of  God,  he  blessed  Abraham,  saving, 

8.  Blessed  art  thou,  by  the  most  high  God,  and  henceforth  thy 
name  shall  be  pronounced  at  full  length.* 

p  There  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.— Daniel.  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying  onto  me.— Rev.    And  he  said,  behold  here  am  I,  Genesis,  8S. 

«  He  said,  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  Wilderness^  John  I,  «8. 

'  And  without  all  contradiction  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  belter,  7  Heb.  7. 
Now  consider  how  great  this  man  was,  7  Heb.  4. 

•  Blessed  l)e  Abram  of  the  most  high  God,  14  Genesis,  J9.— And  Abram  fell 
on  bis  face,  and  God  talked  with  him,  saying,  neither  shall  thy  name  any 
more  be  called  Abram,  bnt  Abraham.  - 
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1.  And  again  a  voice  came  to  Abraham^  and  he  said,  my  Lord, 
townotf? 

2.  And  the  Lord  said  to  him,  since  no  one  of  the  race  of  Afel- 
^chisedec  surviveih  upon  earth. 

3.  Therefore  shall  he  be  called  without  father,  without  mother, 
without  descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  lifeS 

4.  But  made  like  unto  the  son  of  God,  he  remaineth  a  priest 
for  ever.* 

d.  And  I  have  loved  him,  as  I  have  loved  my  beloved  son, 
'because  he  hath  kept  my  commandments^  and  he  shall  keep 
them  for  ever. 

6.  That  therefore  he  may  not  seem  not  to  have  beginning  of 
days,  because  no  one  knew  from  whom  he  sprung,  nor  of  what 
descent,  nor  of  father,  nor  of  mother. 

7;  On  this  account  he  is  called  without  father,  without  mother, 
and  without  descent. 

8.  And  because  he  pleased  God,  he  remaineth  a  priest  to  perpetuity. 

9.  As  therefore  Melchisedec  met  Abraham  returning  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  kings,  he  gave  him  a  chalice  of  pure  wine,  and 
add^  a  bit  of  bread,  for  him,  and  for  his  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  men.> 

10.  And  to  this  day,  according  to  this  type,  he  is  made  like 
onto  the  son  of  God. 

11.  But  not  as  to  grace. 

12.  But  he  became  therefore  the  first  type  of  offering  the  un- 
bloody sacrifice,  that  holy  offering. 

13.  Wherefore,  he  saith,  thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec. 

14.  Whence  he  became  the  type  of  the  holy  oblation  which  he 
gave  to  Abraham,  and  to  318  companions. 

15.  And  so  even  a  like  number  of  holy  fathers  in  their  time, 
discovered  in  the  city  of  the  Nicenes,  who  also  confirmed  to  us  the 
true  faith. 

16.  Whose  number,  according  to  the  likeness  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  was  318  holy  bishops  in  synod.— Amen. 


NOTES  ILLUSTRATIVE. 

The  Phoenicians,  the  most  aqcientof  all  theologians,  maintained 
that  the  first  author  of  their  entire  discipline,  was  Zedeck,  as 

'  For  this  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  who 
«et  Abraham  returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  Heb7  7,  I. — Without 
hiher,  without  mother,  without  descent,  haviag  neither  beginning  of  days, 
nor  end  of  life.— Heb.  7,  8. 

*  But  made  like  unto  the  son  of  God,  abideth  a  priest  continually,  Heb.  7, 3. 
Ia  I  I  see  four  men  loose  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  they  ha?e  no 
'lart,  and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  son  of  God,  8  Daniel,  26. 

'  And  the  scripture  preached  before  the  Gospel  unto  Abraham,  B  Oalat.  8. 
Having  recei?ed  the  mystery  of  SIS.— Epistle  of  Barnabas. 
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writes  Eusebins  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  Preparafion.  Helchiy 
is  the  Hebrew  word  for  King^  and  hence  OBdoubtedly,  the  name 
and  character  of  King  Zedec,  or  Melchizedec.  See  a  fuU  account 
o^the  Mystical  Saorificb  of  the  Phenigians,  in  Bryant's 
Mythology. 

It  was  an  establistied  custom  among  the  ancient  Phcsnicians, 
on  any  calamitous  or  dangerous  emergency,  for  the  ruler.of  the 
state  to  offer  up  in  prevention  of  the  general  ruin,  the  most  dearly 
beloved  of  his  children,  as  a  ransom  to  avert  the  divine  vengeance. 
Those  yrho  were  devoted  for  this  purpose,  were  offered  mystically, 
in  consequence  of  an  example  which  had  been  set  this  people,  by 
the  God  Kronus,  {xf^voq  Time)  who  in  a  time  of  distress,  offered 
up  his  only  son  to  his  father  Onranus,  (ovfowq  Heaven.) 

The  mystical  sacrifice  of  the  PhoBnicians  had  these  requisites  :— 
1st  That  a  prince  was  to  offer  it.^2nd.  That  his  only  son  was  to 
be  the  victim. — 8rd.  He  was  to  make  this  grand  sacrifice,  invested 
with  the  emblems  of  royalty. — Quoted  by  Archbishop  Magee, 
vol.  1,  p.  388. 

The  very  first  of  the  Apostolic  fathers,  the  Apostle  Bamites, 
gives  us  the  annexed  explication  of  the  mystical  number  3 18  :— 

^Understand  therefore  children,  these  things  more  fully,  that 
Abraham  was  the  first  that  brought  in  circumcision,  looking 
forward  in  the  spirit  to  Jesus  circumcised,  having  received  the 
mystery  of  three  letters,  (scil  r.  i.  «•)  For  the  scripture  says,  that 
Abraham  circumcised  318  men  of  his  bouse.  But  what  therefore 
was  the  mystery  that  was  made  known  unto  him  ?  Mark  first, 
the  eighteen,  and  next  the  three  hundred,  for  the  numeral  letl«ts 
of  ten  and  eight,  are  1.  H.  and  these  denote  Jesus,  and  beeause 
the  cross  was  that  wherebv  we  were  to  find  grace,  therefore  he 
adds  300,  the  note  of  which  is  T.  the  figure  of  his  cross.  .Where- 
fores by  two  letters,  he  signified  Jesus,  and  by  the  third  his  cross. 
He  who  has  put  the  engrafted  gift  of  his  doctrine  within  us, 
knows  that  I  never  taught  to  any  one  a  more  certain  truths  but  1 
trust  that  ye  are  worthy  of  it. — Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabasy 
chapter  9,  in  Archbishop  Wake's  translation,  p.  176. 

This  Hebrew  seems  indeed  not  to  have  known  how  to  spell 
intS^  the  Hebrew  for  Jesus,  nor  that  i«u  as  a  numeral  denotes 
y  400,  which  would  have  spoiled  his  reasoning ;  but  the  learned 
Archbishop  justly  remarks,  that  they  know  little  of  the  Apostolic 
language,  who  are  not  aware  that  St.  Paul  himself,  often  reasons, 
on  no  letter  premises. 

*  Hfdtn  r«f  ScKo  oarrw  frpmrar,  vra  r8s  rpuuBBawt  tamt  ya^  9mm  ■»  Mtrt», 
itna  Sara,  ifra  oktw.  Ex<tf  flKsr.  Ore  Sc  ffruu^s  tr  rt»  T  t/uAAar  wxhp  tij^  Xf^* 
Xryt I  Kfltt  TBS  rguutoffiBSf  Si|Xoi  sr  ror  fUMV  irfjw  ty  roit  Smti  yprnftftuai^  koi  «r  tn  T«r 
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TO  THE   PEOPLE  OF  NOTTINGHAM, 

Of  the  various  Sects,  Clubs y  and  Societies,  Infidels  and  Fidels, 
UnitaHany  Duarian,  and  Trinitarian,  Ranters,  Wesley' 
ans,  and  Kilhamites,  Muggletonians  and  Independents, 
(kdvinists,  Lutherans,  and  Roman  Catholics,  Odd  Fellows, 
and  Druids,  Old  and  New  Israelites,  Baptists,  Pado^  Bap- 
tists, Particular   Baptists,  and  more  partiadarly  to  the 

filthy  religionists  or  irreligionists  who  are  not  stifficiently' 

frequent  and  particular  in  their  Baptisms. 

I  HAVE  at  Last  left  your  town  and  am  out  of  the  sound  of  the  con* 
gratulations  of  my  friends,  and  of  those  who  were  really  acqainted 
with  the  purport  of  my  errand  among  you,  and  also  of  the 
ramoured  deep  curses  and  blood-thirsty  expressions,  which,  some 
of  the  more  ignorant,  more  brutal,  and  more  brutal  because  they 
were  more  ignorant,  of  your  religious  people,  have  bestowed 
upon  me.  In  thinking  of  some  of  your  fears  and  follies,  I  can 
smile;  but  my  general  sentiment  is  that  of  pity  for  the  deep 
Ignorance  which  pervades  the  majority  of  your  town.  Not  but 
that  I  found  a  large  number  of  sensible  people  among  you; 
not  that  I  think  you  intellectually  below  the  average  of  any 
other  country  town  ;.  but  I  was  accidentally  thrown  more  fully 
among  you,  than  among  the  people  of  any  other  town  that  I  have 
visited,  and  I  could  hear  that  there  was  not  a  full  grown  person 
in  Nottingham,  and  no  small  number  of  children,  eitherjor  or 
against,  not  highly  excited  by  my  presence  and  proceedings. 
,  Now  that  we  are  sepai'ated,  now  that  you  have  time  to  cool  and 
become  calm,  for  I  was  calm  amidst  your  excitement,  it  will  be 
worth  your  while  to  enquire,  why  an  unassuming  man  in  manners 
as  I  am,  a  quiet,  harmless  man  in  character,  as  I  certainly  am,  a 
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sober,  tboughtful,  and  sedate  man  as  I  have  ever  been,  could 
undesignedly  and  undesiredly  raise  such  a  ferment  among  yon. 
I  hope,  if  you  calmly  investigate  this  matter,  yon  will  not  fail  to 
find,  that,  if  there  were  fault,  that  faalt  must  have'  been  among 
yourselves.  Nothing  that  I  said  or  did,  or  purposed  to  say  or  do,, 
was  fair  cause  of  that  excitement;  and  if  you  enquire  into  it,  you 
will  find,  that  it  was  all  caused  by  your  own  false  imaginations, 
false  rumours,  and  the  bad  feeling  which  is  always  found  in  the 
ratio  of  excited  ignorance. 

I  am  now  spending  a  few  days  with  my  family  before  I  go 
Airther  into  the  country,  and  for  two  ex  three  weeks  to  come, 
I  shall  pay  to  you,  the  people  of  Nottingham,  most  particular 
attention.  By  exhibiting  some  of  your  oddities,  oddnesses,  and 
odd-fellowships,  and  by  laying  bare  all  the  errors  that  I  perceived 
among  you,  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  shall  extend  among  you  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  Utility  of  my  scheme  for  reform,  and  of  the 
general  correctness  of  my  politics. 

For  the  present  week,  as  my  time  is  short,  and  publication 
nearly  filled,  I  shall  do  but  little  more  than  copy  all  the  printed 
papers  which  I  found  in  circulation  against  me  in  Nottingham ; 
but  I  wish  you  to  mark  well  wKat  my  doing  such  an  act  means. 
I  wish  you  to  mark  how  lightly  I  estimate  such  opposition  as  I 
found  in  Nottingham,  how  (Vaely  1  can  afibrd  to  assist  in  the  cir- 
culation of  such  papers,  and  how  well  I  understand,  that,  with  all 
well-formed  minds,  such  papers  can  only  be  read  to  my  advan- 
tage.   They  are  three  papers  of  the  really  religious  and  throat- 
ctitting  stamp;  without  containing,  as  far  as  they  attack  me, 
either  on  the  score  of  motives  or  by  narrative,  a  word  of  truth. 
Two  of  these  papers  are  anonymous,  and  I  can  only  give  the  re- 
port of  your  town,  that  the  one  signed  Homo,  was  writteo  by  a 
Mr.  Clayton,  and  that  signed  A  Layman,  by  Edmund  Hart. 
From  all  that  I  know  of  one,  and  have  heard  of  the  other,  I  pre- 
fer them  as  opponents,  to  the  having  them  as  (riends,  and  am 
more  honoured  in  their  hostility,  than  I  possibly  could  be  in  their 
friendship.    The  paper  signed  Homo  was  the  first  to  appear,  and 
Kirk  the  printer,  in  Peck  Lane,  who  printed  and  sold  it,  I  am  in- 
formed, for  I  did  not  see  the  placard,  announced  it  as  a  paper  pub- 
lished against  the  man  who  did  not  believe  in  God  or  Devil ! 
This  was  a  constant  cry  in  Nottingham,  and  the  children  came 
forth  to  view  with  astonishment,  the  man  whom  they  were  told 
did  not  believe  in  God  or  Devil.    The  Devil  seems  to  make  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  Christian  Godhead,  with  the  people  of 
Nottingham.    They  seem  to  cherish  the  Devil  as  a  most  valued 
friend,  and  not  to  believe  in  hirn  they  denounce  as  a  crime.  I  made 
some  of  them  underetand,  that  I  believe'  in  god  and  devil,  aod 
then  they  would  exclaim :  Oh  dear !  Mr.  Carlile !  how  mach 
you  have  been  misrepresentkl  ftmong  us.    One  old  gentleman,  of 
the  name  of  Lees,,  a  surveyor,  in  Rutland-street,  began  a  con- 
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Versation  by  telling  me,  liuw  very  much  he  was  opposed  to  me 
in  opinion.  I  reminded  him,  that  he  mi^ht  not  know  what  Were 
my  opinions,  and  that  he  mi^ht  tiave  been  misled  by  false  report. 
I  made  the  old  gentleman  understand  thai  he  entertained  all  my 
opinions,  and  I  never  witnessed  greater  delight  exhibited  than 
in  the  old  gentleman's  corrected  view  of  my  Opinions.  "  Mr. 
Carlile/'  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  thought  you  were  the 
biggest  brute  in  the  world,  and  that  Mrs.  Crosby  had  treated  you 
properly  in  refusing  to  driuk  tea  with  you  ;  but  I  see  it  is  all  a 
mistake,  I  am  delighted  in  your  company,  and  should  be  very 
gted  to  have  you  home  to  take  tea  with  me."  My  god  and  devil, 
1  told  the  old  gentleman,  were  the  good  and  evil  powers  that 
sorrouDded  us,  but  that  I  could  not  consent  to  make  them  into  the 
fig:iires  of  men  or  monsters.  I  made  a  similar  observation,  as  to  my 
Jesus  Christ  being  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  through  the  Principle 
of  Reason:  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  old  gentleman 
took  side  with  me,  in  contending*  with  a  lawyer  liopkinson 
s^inst  the  manhood  or  personality  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  shall  now  insert  the  three  papers,  and  Mr.  Gilberts  first, 
because  it  is  not  anonymous  :*^ 

THfi  LATE  INTENDED  DISCUSSION  WITH  Mr.  CARLILE. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Mercury," 

SiR^As,  during  the  last  few  days,  I  have  been  led  into  circumstances 
wholly  nnconteinpiatcd,  and  as  various  opinions,  and  prohably  some  in- 
correct statements  respecting  them,  may  be  abroad,  1  feel  it  due,  both  to 
myself  and  to  the  public,  to  give  a  detail  of  facts  as  they  have  occurred  % 
together  with  the  reasons  which  have,  at  different  times,  determined  my 
conduct. . 

Sometime  ago  I  was  induced  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Bvi- 
deuces  of  Christianity,  in  ponsequeuce  of  very  active  efforts  then  employed 
UDoof  the  industrious  classes  especially»  to  subvert  all  confidence  in  re- 
v«ded  relijTion.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  attempt  to  counteract 
this  mischief  was  productive  of  good.  The  evil  had  begun  to  infect  the 
miods  of  niany,  who  were  honest  in  their  doubts,  and  willing  to  receive 
information.  The  disposition  to  enquiry,  which  1  found  to  exist  pretty 
generally,  led  me  to  announce  that  1  was  willini^  to  set  apart  every  Wed- 
nesday evening,  to  receive  any  persons  who  might  wish  to  converse  on 
subjects  connected  with  religion.  A  considerable  number,  at  different 
times,  favored  me  with  their  attendance,  and  amongst  them,  some  adherents 
to  the  sentiments,  or  rather  the  scepticism,  of  Mr.  Carlile. 

On  Monday,  August  4, 1  was  called  upon  by  one  of  the  last  named 
class,  who  had  been  with  me  before,  and  informed  that  Mr.  Carlile  was  in 
^e  town,  and  \vished  to  converse  with  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian 
Evidence.  Though  not  anticipating  any  favorable  result,  with  one,  who 
appears  to  me,  to  disregard  all  appropriate  kinds  of  proof,  I  yet  did  not 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  decline  the  interview,  and  appointed  the  following 
Wednesday  evening.  Something  was  hinted  by  tnis  individual,  that  it 
might  lead  to  a  discussion  in  public,  but  that,  as  likely  to  effect  little  good, 
and  exposed  to  sooie  positive  objections,  I  did  not  second.    It  was  under* 
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stood  that  a  friend  or  two  would  accompany  Mr.  Carlilet  and,  as  mode* 
rators  and  witnesses,  I  had  requested  the  attendance  of  two  of  mine,  Mr. 
Bailey  and  Mr.  Bern.  Boothby.  Just  at  the  time  of  meeting,  a  ffentlemao 
unknown  to  roe,  called,  and  requested  to  be  present,  to  wbtch  f  assented, 
provided  it  might  not  be  unagreeable  to  the  oUier  party.  Of  the  aeoti- 
Dients  of  this  gentleman  1  was  wholly  ignorant.  Mr.  Carlile  and  two 
friends,  came  as  agreed  upon,  and  as  it  was  known  to  me  that  he  had,  in 
his  publications,  gone  farther  than  merely  to  reject  Christianity,  the  pre- . 
vious  Question  came  naturally  to  be  the  topic  of  discussion. 

Of  this  interview,  Mr.  Carlile  has  siven  his  account  to  his  readers ;  and 
as  it  is  probable  that  one  of  my  friends  may  present  another,  sQoiewbat 
more  correct,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  particulars.  Thus  much 
I  may  say,  that  I  did  not  perceive  either  novelty  or  force  in  my  antago- 
nist's reasonings ;  and  that,  (so  it  seemed  at  least  to  mv  friends,)  he  comd, 
in  some  instances,  evade  an  inference  clearly  against  him,  only  by  plead- 
ing, what  he  wished  to  be  viewed  as  a  becomings  but  which  they  ooo- 
sidered  as  a  convenient ^  ignorance.  His  conduct,  it  is  but  lust  to  say,  was 
gentlemanly ;  and  if  he  did  not  make  a  good  cause  of  a  bad  one,  in  this  he 
partakes  in  common  with  the  multitude  of  infidel  wits,  great  and  small, 
and  philosophers,  falsely  so  called,  which  have  blazed  and  gone  out  be- 
fore him. 

In  consequence  of  this  interview,  many  rumonr»  got  into  circulation, 
and  persons,  on  both  sides,  expressed  their  wish  for  a  more  public  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  Mv  own  impressions  were  decidedly  averse  to  ^ 
measure,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — I  did  not  believe  that  tlie  object 
of  Mr.  Carlile,  in  seeking  it,  was  a  candid  regard  to  truth,  I  wish  the 
general  tenor  of  hie  publications^  and  the  special  design  of  some  oftkem^ 
too  vile  to  be  named^  could  allow  me  to  give  him  credit  for  such  a  mo- 
tive. I  further  thought,  that  to  obtain  access  to  persons  hitherto  not 
within  his  reach,  and  the  means  of  injecting  poison  beyond  the  sphere  of 
his  own  influence,  prompted  the  suggestion  ;  and  knowing  how  much  more 
susceptible  the  heart  of  man  is,  general Iv,  to  evil,  than  to  good,  I  was  un- 
willing to  afford  him  the  opportunity.  I  would  not  be  thought  to  borrow 
his  argument,  and  yet  it  dia  occur  to  me,  that,  as  he  presumes  /  cannot 
afford  to  be  honest,  so,  probably,  neither  can  he,  A  weekly  periodical, 
selling  wellt  is  not  to  be  tr\fled  with. 

On  grounds  such  as  these,  I  objected  to  the  wish  for  public  discussion ; 
but  on  Saturday,  August  23,  I  received  from  Mr.  Carlile  a  cop^  of  his 
weekly  paper,  containing  the  following  paragraph,  thus  emphaticised  :--- 
**  /  do  hereby  invite  Mr,  Gilbert  to  meet  me,  in  any  convenient  pUtee^  in 
public  discussion,  on  two  subjects,  which  shall  be  taken  at  one  or  different 
times,  on  one  or  different  days,  as  shall  best  please  him,  the  subjects  to  be, 
as  I  shall  maintain  them: — Ist.  that  thb  person  op  Jesus  Christ, 

ON  WHICH  THE  CHRISTIAN  RbLIGION,  IN  ITS  COMMON  ACCEPTATION, 
AND  AS  ESTABLISHED  BY  LAW,  IS  FOUNDED,  NEVER  HAD  BXISTBNCB  ; 
THAT,  CONSEQUENTLY,  THIS  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  18  ERRONEOUSLY 
FOUNDED,  ALIKE  IN  HISTORY  AND  IN  PHYSICS  ;  AND  2nd.  THAT  TRBRB 
IS  NO  PROOF,  NO  KNOWLEDGE,  NOT  EVEN  ANY  FAIR  ASSUMPTION,  OB 
GUESS-WORK,  THAT  SUCH  A  GOD,  A8  IS  GENERALLY  PREACHED,  IS  IN 
EXISTENCE.** 

The  subject  now  assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  objections  formerly 
felt  to  the  measure,  still  had  their  weight  in  my  mind ;  but  consideratioiis 
of  an  opposite  nature*  seemed  now  to  preponderate.  To  shrink  from  a 
(challenge  thus  sent  abroad,  would  of  course  ne  interpreted,  even  perhapa* 
by  some  honest  minds,  as  a  fear  for  my  cause ;  feeling  none,    but  on  the 
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contrary,  the  strongest  conviction,  that  it  will  uUioutely  sweep  infidelity 
from  the  earth,  I  was  disposed,  if  supported  by  the  wishes  of  my  friends, 
to  cast  myself  upon  t!ie  strength  of  it,  and  to  go  forth  to  him  as  a  servant 
of  the  Go>cl  he  denies.  This  may  not  he  the  time  for  the  discomfiture  of 
his  system,  if  such  it  may  be  called— or  it  may^-l  am  not  concerned, 
further  than  to  discharge  present  duty.  I  had  hopes  too,  that  should  the 
Excb^ge  Rooms  be  granted,  a  peaceable  and  well  ordered  discussion  might 
be  secured.  Taking,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  judicious  friends,  after 
simplifviiig  the  propositions,  I  accepted  the  challenge. 

I  bad  confidence  in  the  common  sense  of  mankina,  that  an  appeal  to  it, 
when  statements,  adduced  as  historical,  admit  of  direct  historical  jwfa- 
tation;  and  where  paradoxes  on  the  subject  of  evidence  are  vaunted, 
which  no  man  allows  in  the  serious  business  of  life— would  not  be  in 
vaio.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Carlile  may  designate  his  philosophy, 
it  is  only  the  untangible  shapelessness  of  the  monster  that  could  reader 
it  difficult  to  grasp.  To  minds  capable,  however,  of  honest  thought,  this 
might  ^  be  made  apparent,  and  tne  disjointed  abortion  exposed.  With 
SDch  views  I  engaged  in  the  contest ;  and  it  was  not  till  near  four  o'clock 
oa  Friday  afternoon,  that  I  heard,  the  permission  to  occupy  a  room  in 
the  Excbanire  had  been  withdrawn ;  nor  till  I  was  about  to  proceed  to 
tlie  Riding  School,  that  another  insurmountable  difficulty  had  occurred. 
But  on  being  informed,  that  all  prospect  of  accomodation  for  that  evening 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  a  note  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Carlile  to  that  effect 
I  shortly  after  called  upon  a  friend,  aaA  took  a  walk  in  the  open  air.  In 
my  absence,  a  nietsaM  was  left  at  my  house,  that  Mr.  Carlile  was  waiting 
for  me  in  Mr.  KeB&rB  yard.  Of  this  I  knew  nothing  till  late  that 
evening,  but  if  1  bad  been  at  home,  I  should  have  deemed  it  folly  to 
^nd  to  it.  Since  that  time,  another  intimation  has  been  made  to  me,  that 
this  place  is  still  open  to  us ;  but  of  course,  I  decline  to  meet  there,  as 
wholly  unadapted  to  any  good  purpose. 

The  circumstances  just  referred  to,  together  with  eujo^agements  out  of 
town,  have  determined  me  to  other  means  of  counteracting  the  mischief, 
and  to  torir  my  course  into  less  obstructed  channels.  The  pulpit  is  still 
open  to  me,  and  in  concert  with  a  friend  or  two,  or  singly,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  meet,  through  the  press,  those  whom  I  cannot  otherwise 
reach. 

This  method  is  now  recommende«i  by  most  of  my  friends,  and  though 
I  accede  to  it,  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  them. 
They  tell  me,  that  Mr.  Carlile  is  beneath  the  notice  of  a  man  pretending 
to  character ;  but  the  instructions  under  which  I  act,  send  me  not  to  the 
»Ao^,  but  to  the  ^ek^  and  I  shrink  not  from  the  opprobrium  first  thrown 
at  my  master.  Of  the  private  character  and  moraU  qf  the  gentleman  in 
qwition^  I  am  happily  ignorant;  t  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  he 
hai  ekoMen  to  tell;  but  if  he  lends  his  name  to  pnSlications^  the  tendency 
o/whidkhe  would  shrink  from  embodying  in  praetiee,  it  would  be  hard 
to  reconcile  such  an  act  with  any  notion  of  integrity  i  and  if  he  would 
make  such  works  as  some  I  cannot  name,  the  standard  of  his  own 
moralily^  I  may  assert^  without  fear  of  contradiction^  that  there  is  not  a 
father^  a  husband^  a  brother j  a  man^  sane  and  sounds  in  the  empire,  whose 
JirH  indignant  impulse  would  not  be^-^uch  as  I  find  it  difficult,  genteely 
to  espress. 

Bat  1  repeat  it,  of  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Carlile  I  am  wholly 
Wiant.  My  reasonings  as  to  the  effect  of  his  doctrine,  must  bo  drawn 
from  other  sources — ^from  the  confessions  of  many  who  have  been  rescued 
from  its  thraldom,  and  from  the  testimony  of  a  volume  whieh  forewarns 
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me  of  the  rise,  and  of  tlie  fruits  of  liis  theory.  The  fooU  ^^  luii;(  its  tTiree 
thoasand  years  ago,  had  said  in  his  hearty  there  is  no  Gody  and  iu  those 
days,  corrupt  was  he^  and  Aatf  do»te  abominable  iniquity.  Nor  was  the 
mischief  there  to  stop.  After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  we  are  assured,  that 
in  the  last  days^  there  shall  come  scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts, 
and  sayinir,  where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ;  for  since  the  fathers f tit 
asleep,  all  things  coiUinue  as  they  were^frotn  the  beginning;  and  in  those 
perilous  times,  I  am  further  forewarned,  that  men  shall  be  lovers  ofUietr 
own  selves^  covetous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents, 
unthoj^sful,  unholy,  without  natural  affection,  truce-breakers,  false- 
accusers,  incontinent,  fierce,  despisers  of  those  that  are  good,  traitors, 
heady,  high-minded,  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God.  Whea 
the  sun  sets,  we  expect  darkness ;  and  wIkmi  the  sco/Ter  is  abroad  wc  knonr 
what  lurks  in  his  train.  We  have  looked  at  France,  and  wc  find  the 
enumeration  to  be  correct. 

To  our  infatuated  townsmen,  it  is  not,  I  hope,  too  late,  to  attempt  soutc 
exposure  of  the  delusions  by  which  they  have  been  seduced.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  my  intention,  shortly  to  announce  a  course  ef  lectures,  in 
winch  I  trust  tlie  atlieisticiil  arguments  will  be  satisfactorily  met ;  and 
aftern'ards  a  continuation  of  those  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  wliich 
wore  formerly  delivered  in  St.  JamesVstreet  Chapel.  Having  thus  ex- 
plained my  conduct  and  views, 

I  remain,  Sir,  your's  respectfully. 

Parliament-street,  Sept.  3,  1828.  Joseph  Gilbert. 


A  LETTER, 

To  the  .Chairman  of  the  Nerrs  Room,  at  Sir  haac  Neitton,*s  Head,  o» 
the  uutdeet  qf  Mr.  CarlUe*s  visit. 

.      "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  Ood  7*' 
8iB,»In  ftddressing  myself  to  you,  as  Chairman  of  the  Company  of  the  Nev- 
ton's  Head,  I  presume  it  will  not  be  requisite  to  apologize,  and    trust  the 
good  sense  and  liberality  of  the  Gentlemen  over  whom  you  have  so  long 
presided,  will  consider  well  the  snares  and  difficulties  laid  before  them^  to 
bewilder  their  better  understandings  as  men,  forming  the  most  useful  class  of 
the  community,  I  mean  the  doctrines  of  Carlile  and  his  friend  Taylor,  to  whom, 
you  have  so  often  contributed  ;    the  former  of  whom  being  now  at  this  place, 
and  having  viAited  you,  and  for  his  kindness  and  civility,  what  has  been  his 
gratitude?  calumny  and  (Ufuse  1  in  fact  this  wise  materialist !  this  denier  of 
his  God  !    this  itinerant  of  infidelity  !    means  only  to  draw  your  atteniioD 
from  the  cause  of  reform  of  the  abuses  of  the  state,  by  throwing  the  apple  of 
discord  amongst  you,  and  which  I  am  truly  sorry  to  say,  has  had  the  desired 
effect.    Grentlemen  and  fjpHow  men,  be  net  deceived  by  the  wily  arts  of  subtlety  ; 
although  wc  are  paying  most  dear  for  our  religious  establishments,  we  may 
pay  dearer  for  the  cost  and  folly  of  infidelity .    I  appeal  to  you  as  men — whsi^ 
good  purpose  can  ever  be  answered  by  the  doctrines  of  Carlile  ?  supposing  his- 
anti-religious  opinions  were  to  bo  generally  adopted,  would  the  condition  ot 
man  be  improved  ?  or  would  our  present  or  future  hopes  be  rendered  more 
happy  ?   This  genius  of  infidelity  has  not  propounded  any  moral  cod^to  i^oTevn 
our  actions,  better  than  that,  founded  on  the  test  of  ages,  in  the  faith  of  ^whieh 
millions  of  good  men  have  lived  and  died  in  the  hope  of  another  and  ca  hetiev 
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wtrid,  and  I  hope  their  lives  have  not  been  spent  in  irain :  although  the  eosi 
of  our  various  religious  establishments  is  so  immensely  heavy,  the  fault  Hea 
in  the  people  and  the  priesthood,  and  not  in  religion,  and  which  by  the 
people,  if  united,  might  any  day  be  remedied,  an^  that  too,  without  the  aid 
of  infidelity.  I  am  disposed  to  tell  this  high  priest,  that  if  he  and  bis 
colleague  csnnot  offer  to  manlcind  something  better  than  Christhinity,  they 
bad  better  remain  silent,  and  that  too,  for  «ver !  The  religious  opinions 
of  the  generality  of  the  people  of  England  are  too  firmly  rooted,  ever  to 
be  removed  by  the  doubts  or  sceptical  flimsy  reasonings  of  such  men  ;— 
theirs  are  not  established  dogmas,  and  will  never  be  received  as  such  by  the 
people. 

What  does  Carlile  mean  by  impiously  styling  hioiselfthe  Saviour  of 
Mankind?  who  has  he  saved,  or  ever  will  save?  is  not  this  presumptuoui 
arrogance  ?  Fellow  men,  trust  him  not  I  he  it  is  who  wishes  to  live  upon 
your  credulity,  and  insult  your  best  feelings  as  men !  1  beseech  you  to 
subscribe  no  more  to  such  men ;  what  you  bave  to  give,  give  to  worthier 
men,  or  save  it  for  the  purposes  of  your  own  families  or  friends,  who  may 
sinlc  into  distress ;  give  not  your  mite  to  men,  who  can  insult  you  after  yon 
have-  conferred  your  favours  upon  them  in  the  most  liberal  manner;  subscribe 
not,  that  such  men  as  Taylor  or  Carlile  may  revel  In  luxury,  while  you 
experience  the  most  severe  privations  from  political  causes.  He  reviles  you 
for  spending  your  evenings  in  a  public-house,  when  you  retire  from  the  toils 
of  the  day  in  order  to  hear  the  news  and  enjoy  thd  social  converse  of  friend- 
ship z  jie  had  much  rather  you  would  stay  at  home,  and  read  his  learned 
publication  The  Lion  I  and  brood  over  your  misfortunes  in  despair.  No, 
you  are  not  to  meet  together  for  political  purposes,  but  to  study  the  rndloients 
of  Carlile,  (infidelity  and  folly)  and  fill  his  pockets  out  of  the  earnings  of 
your  industry. 

To  every  one  it  must  seem  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  during  the  stay  of 
this  wise  and  virtuous  expounder  of  infidelity,  at  Nottingham,  he  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  various  public-houses.  In  haranguing  the 
people,  and  dealing  out  his  declamations  against  religion,  in  order  to  vend 
his  worthless  trash ;  a  few  of  whom  have  the  folly  to  permit  their  children, 
or  female  part  of  their  families  to  read,  while  others  deem  it  too  infamous  and 
absurd  for  their  perusal.  Instead  of  going  from  public-house  to  public- 
bouse,  night  after  night,  and  writing  his  Lion  in  a  fntblie-houee  I  why  has  be 
not  ventured  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the  town?  to  expound  his  inftimoQS 
theories,  and  give  the  death  blow  at  once  to  religion,  and  turn  the  sanctuary 
of  God  Into  a  school  for  the  establishment  of  those  principles,  I  hop»  never 
to  see  sanctioned,  or  established,  in  England.  **  The  fool  hoik  eaid  in  hie 
hearty  there  ie  no  God  !^  This  is  the  dreadful  responsibility  of  the  Atheist  t 
the  belief  and  doctrine  of  materialism  ?  can  we,  as  rational  beings,  subscribe 
to  this  faith  or  belief,  or  hand  It  down  to  our  children,  without  seriously 
reflecting  on  the  consequences.  Who  formed  and  established  the  planetary 
system,  the  vast  expanse,  where  rolls  the  mighty  orbs?  Who  formed  and 
fraoied,  and  gave  light  and  life  to  man  ?  Who  formed  the  full  perfection  of 
nature,  and  all  its  beauty  and  regularity  ?  and  ordained  that  all  should  live 
and  flourish  for  a^  time,  and  then  die,  and  be  again  succeeded  by  the  same 
species?  ean  this  be  chance?   Wherever  man  may  turn  his  eyes,  there  Is 
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something  to  admire— something  to  proclaim  a  God,  an  all  vise  creator, 
whose  ways  and  doings  are  beyond  the  limits  of  human  comprehension.  And 
shall  man,  the  proud  image  of  his  creator,  deny  the  existence  of  that  being, 
who  merits  the  gratitade  and  adoration  of  all.  Whether  we  offer  up  our 
prayers  in  the  temple  or  the  void  waste,  it  matters  not ;  nature  proclaims  a 
God  !  at  whose  name  let  the  Icnee  be  bent !  let  the  heart  thrill  with  gratitude 
and  benevolence  one  towards  another,  but  let  us  not  encourage  the  spirit  of 
infidelity,  *'  for  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  %o  God,**  it  is 
immaterial  what  forms  of  worship.  What  the  name  of  the  religion  we  profess, 
there  are  good  men  of  all  persuasions ;  and  I  know  no  religion  that  teaches 
men  to  be  wicked.  Let  us  not  lose  the  character  of  men,  by  espousing  the 
cause  of  infidelity :  thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures  may  have  cause  to 
lament  its  progress  and  the  remorse  it  may  create. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  infidelity,  &c,  I  may 
now  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  the  good  and  virtuous  of  every  persuasion, 
will  now  manifest  a  desire  to  the  necessary  reforms  of  the  state,  towards  the 
amelioration  of  our  common  country,  from  those  grievous  burdens  which 
press  us  to  the  earth ;  the  duty  of  the  country  ought  to  be  as  prompt  as 
decisive,  in  the  emancipation  of  all  classes  of  society  ;  to  this  salutary  end, 
union  ought  to  be  the  watch- word  to  reform,— let  it  be  deep  and  loud,  and 
the  present  misery  and  degradation  of  the  people  may  be  removed — the  march 
of  inteilect  and  reason  mutt  accomplish  what  infidelity  will  tor  ever  retard ! 
let  us  not  then  lose  the  golden  moment  that  shall  free  our  devoted  country  from 
oppression  and  taxation  !  our  t>ane  and  antidote  He  before  us  !  let  us  cling 
to  that  which  is  gOQd,  and  remove  that  which  is  evil ;  let  it  be  said  of  us  in 
alter  ages,  that  we  were  reformers  and  Christians,  not  infidels,  or  the 
followers  of  the  impious. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your's,  &e. 

Nottingham,  August,  1928.  Homo. 


TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  NOTTINGHAM,  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 


"  Beware  of  IVolveM.'* 

FELLOW  TOWNSMEN,— As  Mr.  Carlilb  *'  wishes  not  to  leave  Not- 
tingham without  seeking  an  opportunity  to  present  himself  before  you  to 
disabuse  you  of  your  errors,  &c.**  and  at  the  same  time  to  se<^re  your  atten- 
dance, at  ieoMt  your  Money,  he  holds  out  an  idea  that,  although  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gilbert  will  not  meet  him,  many  others  will,  to  carry  on  a  discussion.  I 
am  persuaded  that  no  discussion  will  take  place,  no  person  of  talbnt,  virtue 
or  CHABACTBR,  wiU  lend  himself  to  be  his  tool. 

And  what  are  these  errors,  prejudices,  Ac.  which  yon  are  to  be  disabused 
of?  Why,  to  the  Rich  he  holds  out  every  motive  to  Vice  and  Oppression* 
as  he  intends  to  prove  there  is  no  God— No  Soul — No  Hell — ^No  Immortality, 
—No  Punishment— No  Virtue,  but  in  the  gratification  of  the  passions.  No 
God  to  provide  for  and  protect  us — No  reward  for  Virtue — No  day  of  Retri- 
bution to  the  Oppressor ;  and,  miserable  as  life  is  here,  no  hope  hereafter ! 
In  short,  the  tendency  of  such  doctrines  is  to  make  you  more  deplorable  and 
wretched  than  the  brute  that  perisheth.  He  is  also  to  prove  to  you,  my  poor 
friends,  that  there  is  a  redundant  population,  and  that  you  are  to  be  deprived 
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or  the  eommon  privilege  of  nature,  which  is  to  be  fruitful  aud  multiply.  Ha 
will  also  attempt  to  prove  to  you,  that  the  rich  ha fe  the  exclusive  right  to 
control  you  in  the  same  way  as  their  common  stock  :  In  fact,  that  you  are  but 
brutes!!!  These  are  the  doctrines  this  **  Schoolmaster,"  (as  heabsucilly  ^ 
styles  himself,)  means  to  inculcate  ;  this,  my  friends,  is  no  coloured  picture, 
these  are  plain  deductions  from  what  he  calls  "  Thb  Lion,'*  but  in  fact  is 
oDly  a  Scorpion  I  A  paper  not  published  to  advocate  Parliamentary  Reform 
or  the  Redress  of  Grievances ;  no,  this  is  not  Carl  lie's  object,  its  apparent 
design  is  to  demoralize  your  wives  and  children,  and  destroy  every  social 
liok  tl^t  binds  society. 

I  congratulate  many  of  you  for  your  good  sense  in  shunning  Mm  as  you 
would  the  plague,  avoid  the  company  of  such  a  wretch,  he  presents  himself 
to  yoo  like  a  destroying  EARTHQUAKE  or  TORNADO,  which  leaves  no- 
tblDg  in  its  train  but  ruin  and  devastation. 

/  am,  Fellow  Towmmen^  Yonr^t^  icc. 

A  Layman. 


I  have  marked  in  Italics  the  part  of  the  10th  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  letter^  which  I  denounoe  as  a  piece  of  false  defamatioDy 
and  00  which  I  shall  certainly  institute  an  action,  if  the  proper 
apology  and  explanation  be  not  made,  in  the  same  vehicle  which 
sent  forth  the  falsehood.  The  following  letter  will  explain  the 
steps  I  have  taken  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  to  bring  forth  the  necessary 
apoiogy.  I  did  not  reach  the  chapel  in  time  to  hear  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  sermon,  so  1  did  not  enter  any  part  of  it,  bat  the 
portico  aild  stairs  of  the  gallery. 

New  Sneinton,  Sept.  7>  1828. 

Rev.  Sir, — ^There  is  one  part  of  your  letter  in  the  Nottingham 
Mercury  of  yesterday,  that  contains  so  much  of  foul  inuendo  and 
insiDttation,  as  to  be  felt  by  me  as  a  defamation,  and  a  false  one  of 
my  character.  The  words  are  these  **  of  the  private  character  and 
morals  of  this  gentlemen  I  am  happily  ignorant;  1  know  nothing 
more  of  him  than  he  has  chosen  to  tell ;  but  if  he  lends  his  name 
to  publications,  the  tendency  of  which  he  would  shrink  from  em- 
bodying in  practice,  it  would  be  hard  to  reconeilasuch  an  act  with 
any  notion  of  integrity  ;  and  if  he  would  make  such  works  as  some 
loonnot  namty  the  standard  of  his  own  morality,  I  may  assert, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,,  that  there  is  not  a  father,  a  husband, 
a  brother,  a  man,  sane  and  sound  in  the  empire,  whose  first  indig- 
nant impulse  ^ould  not  be,  such  as  I  find  it  difficult,  genteelly  to 
express." 

I  take  the  only  opportunity  of  waiting  upon  you,  which  my 
^yiD  Nottingham  will  permit,  and  I  request  an  interview  after 
your  public  service  of  this  evening,  either  in  your  vestrjrer  wherever 
you  may  be  pleased  to  appoint,  to  give  me  that  explanation  and 
promise  of  just  satisfaction,  without  which  I  shall  certainly,  and 
I  shall  deserve  your  reproach  if  I  do  not,  press  you  to  it  in  the  Court 
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indace  me  to  adopt  this  opinioii.  Divers  historians  mention  the 
existence  of  a  celebrated  temple  on  or  near  this  spot,  known  by 
the  name  of  **  VememeHs^''  and  the  appearance  of  the  church  is 
much  in  favour  of  the  assumption.  The  first  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
are  easily  distinguished  on  the  roof  of  the  porch,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  began  at  the  sign  of  Capricorn.  The 
"  bas-reliefs*'  are  also  in  accordance  with  the  supposition.  The 
first  represents  the  allegorical  image  of  the  repose  of  nature  at 
the  period  of  the  winter  solstice.  The  second  is  the  image  of 
Capricorn.  There  are  moreover  many  **  arabesques^'  fantastic 
animalSy  and  other  sculptures  which  ornament  the  projecting 
angles  between  the  columns,  which  have  every  appearance  of 
remote  antiquity. 

^'  The  two  side  arcades  are  of  a  nature  to  confirm  the  idea. 
*  The  bas-relief  in  one/  says  a  French  writer,  '  is  emblematical 
of  the  two  lives  admitted  in  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras; 
the  one  punishable  represented  by  a  woman,  with  two  serpents 
consuming  her  milk^  and  just  on  the  eve  of  being  punished  for  her 
faults  by  a  genius  seizing  her  by  the  neck ;  the  other  eternal, 
representing  a.  man  descending  into  the  tomb  with  his  earthly 
afTectioQSy  designated  by  a  cop  and  a  purse  ;  and  the  genius 
opening  the  covering  of  the  deiul,  is  helping  him  to  put  aside 
the  shroud  of  the  ooX^n,  and-  beckoning  his  soul  towards  the 
mansions  of  bliss.' 

*'  Of  course  it  has  long  sincebeen  purged  and  purified  from  all 
the  infection  contracted  from  the  heathen  rites,  and  is  dedicated 
to  the  blessed  Virgin,  who  has,  I  fancy  in  all  parts  of  Christendom, 
long  since  been  constituted  universal  legatee  and  executrix  to  all 
the  ancient  goddesses;  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal.  And 
indeed  little  more  than  the  names  are  changed,  the  things  con- 
tinuing pretty  much  the  same  as  ever.  The  Catholics  themselves 
do  not  attend  to  it,  but  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  consider  how 
small  is  the  deviation  in  almost  eveciF  article  of  their  present 
rites,  from  those  of  the  ancients.  1  have  somewhere  seen  an 
observation  which  seems  to  be  a  very  just  one.  That  during  the 
long  reign  of  heathenism,  superstition  had  altogether  exhausted 
her  talent  for  invention ;  so  that  when  a  superstitious  spirit  seized 
Christians,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  fronn  their 
predecessors,  and  imitating  part  of  their  idolatry.  In  some  places 
I  have  been  told  the  same  images  still  remain,  they  have  only 
christened  them:  and  what  was  Venus  or  Proserpine,  is  now 
Mary  Magdalene,  or  the  Virgin.  The  same  ceremonies  are  daily 
performed  before  those  images  in  the  same  language,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  manner.    The  saints  are  perpetually  coming  down  in 

¥3r8on  and  working  miracles,  as  the  heathen  gods  did  of  old. 
he  walls  of  the  temples  are  covered  with  the  tows  of  indi- 
viduals, as  they  were  formerly.  The  holy-water  which  was 
held  in  such  detestation  by  the  first  Christians,  is  again  revered 
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and  sprinkled  aboat  with  the  same  devotion,  as  in  the  time  of 
PaganiBm.  Incense  is  homt  by  priests,  arrayed  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  same  grimaces  and  genuflections,  before  the 
same  images,  and  in  the  same  temples  too.  In  short,  so  nearly  do 
the  rites  coincide,  that  were  the  Pagan  high  priest  to  come  back 
and  reassume  his  functions,  he  would  only  have  to  learn  a  few 
names,  to  get  the  mass.  The  ''  Paters,''  the  *'  Aves,''  and  the 
'^  Credos"  by  heart,  which  would  be  much  easier  to  him,  as  thegf 
ate  in  a  language  he  understands. 

'*  Some  humourous  writer  on  the  Catholic  religion  whose  ob- 
servations I  remember  somewhere  \o  have  read,  supposes  such- a 
person  as  this  high  priest  to  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  some  converted 
temple  and  ingeniously  enough  imagines  his  confusion.    Some 
things,  he  thinks,  would  puzzle  him,  and  that  he  would  Jwear 
that  all  the  mysteries  of  Elensis  were  nothing  to  the  amazing 
mysteries  of  transubstantiation,  &c.  setting  both  our  understand- 
ing and  our  senses  at  deflanoe,  and  baffling  alike  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  and  body.— He  thinks,  too,  the  worthy  Roman  would 
be  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  strange  metamorphosis  of  some 
of  his  old  friends — ^that,  he  would  say,  I  can  well  remember  was 
the  statue  of  Venus  Meretrix,  and  was'only  worshipped  by  the  ' 
loose  and  voluptuous ;  she  seems  to  be  wonderfully  improved 
since  you  made  her  a  christian,  for  I  find  she  is  now  become  the 
great  protrectress  of  chastity  and  virtue.    Juno,  too,  who  was  so 
implacable  and  so  revengeful  you  have  softened  down  into  a  very 
moderate  sort  of  deity,  for  I  observe  yon  address  her  with  as  little 
fear  or  ceremony  as  any  of  the  rest  of  them* — I  wish  you  would 
make  the  Furies  Christians  also^  for  surely  they  would  be  much 
the  better  for  it. — But  observing  the  figure  of  St.  Anthony  he  would 
exclaim  with  astonishment,  but  what  do  I  beihold?. — Jupiter! 
the  sovereign  of  gods  and  men  with  a  ragged  cloak  upon  his 
shonldere  !  what  an  humiliating  spectacle ! — ^Well  do  I  remember 
with  what  awe  we  bent  before  that  once  respectable  image,  but 
what  has  become  of  the  thunderbolt  which  be  held  in  his  hand 
to  chastise  the  world — and  what  is  that  he  has  got  in  its  place  ? 
His  condoctof  would  tell  him,  it  was  only  a  piece  of  rope  with 
knots  to  chastise  himself;  adding,  that  he  was  now  doing  penance 
for  his  long  usurpation,  and  that  the  thundcfr  had  long  ago  been 
put  into  better  hands. 

"  However,  he  would  soon  find  that  even  these  saints  change 
their  names  according  to  the  enthusiastic  caprice  of  the  people ; 
and  from  this  versatility  he  would  still  be  in  hopes,  in  process  of 
time,  of  seeing  his  friend  Jupiter  reassume  his  bojt  and  his  dignity. 
"This  mention  of  his  heathen  majesty  brings  to  my  recollection 
an  anecdote  which  is  told  of  a  Frenchman  who  visited  the  ^'  Ca- 
pitol," in  company  with  a  Jacobite  gentleman,  and  who  pulled  off 
his  hat  as  he  passed  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  made  him  a  bow. — 
The  Jacobite  seeing  it,  asked  him  why  he  paid  so  much  respect  to 
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that  old  g'entlemau  ?  "  For  the  same  reason/'  replied  the  French- 
man,  "  that  you  pay  so  much  to  the  Pretender — besides,  (added 
he,)  I  think  there  is  rather  a  greater  probability  that  his  turn  will 
come  round  again^  than  that  of  your  hero;  I  will  therefore  endea- 
vour to  keep  well  with  him,  aMh  hope  that  he  will  never  forget 
that  I  took  notice  of  him  in  the  time  of  his  adversity/'    . 

"  Indeed  i  was  told  by  a  fellow-countryman,  who  was  with  me 
when  I  visited  the  church,  *'  Sainte  Croix/'  and  who  had  travelled 
a  great  deal  on  the  continent,  that  within  his  recollection,  some 
of  the  most  capital  saints  of  the  calendar  had  been  disgraced  by 
the  people,  and  new  names  given  to  their  statues. — He  mentioned, 
that  whilst  he  was  in  Portugal  some  years  ago,  the  people  of  Cas- 
tle Branco  were  so  enraged  at  St.  Antonio  for  some  cause  or  other, 
in  which,  as  they  affirmed,  he  had  acted  contrary  to  his  express 
agreement  witli  them,  that  they  broke  many  of  his  statues  to  pieces, 
and  one  that  had  been  more  revered  than  the  rest,  they  decapitated 
and  clapped  on  a  head  of  St.  Francis  in  its  stead,  whose  name  the 
statue  ever  after  retained. — He  told  me  also  that  even  the  great 
St,  Januarius  himself,  was  in  imminent  danger  during  a  famine  in 
Naples, — that  he  had  heard  the  people  load  him  vrith  abuse,  and 
invective,  and  declare  point  blank,  that  if  he  did  not  procure  them 
com  by  such  a  time,  he  sl|ould  no  longer  be  their  saint. — ^However, 
he  added,  that  such  instances  were  but  rare,  and,  that  in  general 
the  poor  Catholics  were  fully  indemnified  for  these  sudden  fits  of 
passion  and  resentment,  from  the  full  persuasion  of  the  immediate 
protection  and  presence  of  their  beloved  Patrons/' 

END  OF  EXTRACT  PROM  JOURNAL. 


Now,  don't  you  think,  Mr.  Carlile,  that  this  personal  kind  of  wor- 
ship is  much  better  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  vulgar,  than 
the  PURE  AND  SUBLIME  MODES  OF  IT  which  would  only  distract 
and  confound  their  simple  understandings,  unaccustomed  to  spe- 
culations, and  which  certainly  require  some  object  of  sense  to  fix 
their  attention?  This,  certainly  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  founders  of  some  religious  codes  who  represented  God  under 
some  material  form. 

Were  you  to  attempt  to  give  a  country  fellow  an  idea  of  a  deity* 
such  s»  theologians  represent  him,  were  you  to  tell  him  of  a  being 
that  is  immaterial,  and  yet  whose  essence  penetrates  all  matter,  who 
hasexisted  from  all  eternity,  and  whose  extension  is  equally  bound- 
less with  his  duration,  who  fills  and  pervades  millions  of  worlds, 
and  animates  every  object  they  contain,  and  who,  in  the  unintel- 
ligible language  of  Pope, 

"  Tho'  chang'il  in  all,  is  yet  in  all  the  same, 
I  Great  in  th*  eartli,  as  in  tli'  ethereal  frame. 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze,"  &c.  &c. 

*  1  would  not  attempt  to  give  him  any  idea  of  it,  otherwise  than  to  dis* 
abuse  him  of  the  errors  which  others  had  planted  upon  him,  I  neither  see 
the  necessity,  the  utility,  nor  the  desire  of  religion  among  mankind,  othemvisa 
han  as  it  is  forced  upon  him  by  education. — R.  C. 
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What  do  you  imagine  he  would  think  of  such  a  being?  I  am 
nfraid  his  understanding  would  be  so  bewildered  that  he  could 
not  think  at  all.  But  set  before  him  the  figure  of  a  fine  woman 
with  a  beautiful  child  in  her  arms,  the  most  interesting  object  of 
nature,  and  tell  him  she  can  procure  him  anything  he  wants,  he 
knows  perfectly  well  what  He  is  about,  feels  himself  animated  by 
the  object,  and  prays  to  her  with  all  his  might. 

By  the  bye  is  not  this  fact  sufiicient  proof  that  devotion-depends 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely  upon  the  outward  senses,  and  not  upon  the 
single  effort  of  the  mind  ?  I  am  not  arguing,  you  will  understand, 
upon  the  necessity  of  religion ;  I  am  only  observing,  that  its 
existence  accompanied  by  material  images  is  more  rational,  than 
that  which  is  confined  to  ideality.  i  am,  yours,  &c. 

JUVBNIS.      ' 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  TH8  ADDRESS  to  thb  PEOPLE  of  NOTTINGHAM. 

1  ?BBCSITB,  there  is  an  explanation  wanted  to  that  part  of  the  paper  signed 
"A  Ljitman,"  which  says:  *^I  am  persuaded  that  no  discussion  will  take  place, 
MjpersoD  of  TALBNT,  YiRTUB  or  CHARACTBR,  wUl  lend  hioiself  to  be  his  tool.'* 

The  fmctsof  the  case  stand  thus: — On  the  day,  that  1  was  disappointed  in  meet- 
iig  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  while  waiting  near  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Kendal  and  Sewell 
for  his  answer,  I  received  a  note  signed  "T:  Poyser,'*  to  say,  that  a  gentleman, 
without  saying  who,  was  ready  to  meet  me,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Materialism 
and  IminaterialisBt.  I  subsequently  understood  that  it  was  this  Poyter  himself, 
who  had  written  himself  down  a  ^*  gentleman*' !  1  refiised  to  ha?e  an  appointea 
neeiinc  before  a  large  company  with  such  a  man,  as  I  had  had  a  specimen  of  him 
at  the  Duke  of  York  public  house*  Another  case  was  that  of  Alfred  Booker,  per- 
I  haps  I  should  have  said,  the  Rererend  Alfred  Booker,  as  every  barking  dog,  who 

C tends  to  preach,  is  now  bl  reverend  I  I  had  met  this  man,  by  some  sort  of  under- 
ided  appointment  or  arrangement,  at  a  public  house,  and  because  I  did  not  pro- 
fess to  be  able  to  give  him  a  better  account  of  the  creation  of  the  hum^u  race, 
than  that  which  be  called  the  Mosaic  account,  the  fellow  rose  to  leave  the  room, 
before  five  minutes  conversation  had  taken  place,  and  taking  care,  on  his  part,  to 
avoid  any  thing  that  was  tangible  for  illustration,  after  Raying,  on  being  asked, 
what  iofereace  he  could  draw  from  my  ignorance  of  the  oricin  of  the  human  race: 
that  he  found  I  was  as  great  an  Infidel  lool,  as  he  was  a  Christian  fool,  and  that 
ho  coold  learn  nothing  fremi  me.  With  this  ill-mannered  observation,  he  was 
impatieBt  to  leave  the  room,  and,  on  the  ground,  that  we  had  no  authority  to  detain 
him,  be  was  allowed  to  depart.  The  next  day,  he  was  beating  the  town  to  say, 
that  he  had  beaten  Carlile,  for  he  had  stuck  him  fast,  by  putting  a. question  which 
he  could  not  answer.  This  man  had  the  impudence  afterwards,  to  come  to  me  in 
the  Market  Place,  at  the  moment  that  I  was  expecting  to  meet  Mr.  Gilbert,  and 
to  give  me  what  he  called  a  more  general  challenge.  1  afterwards  received  mes* 
■a^es  and  a  note  from  htm  to  the  same  effect,  and  returned  him  a  promise  of  an 
opportunity  to  mtet  me. 

X  message  also  came  to  me  from  some  reputedly  respectable  young  men,  who 
ware  Unitarians,  to  say  that  they  were  desirous  of  meeting  me  ih  some  private 
apartmemt  which  was  appointed.  An  excuse  was  made,  that  the  first  appointment 
bad  become  inconvenient,  without  filling  any  other  evening ;  but,  on  the  sub- 
aequeot  evening,  1  learnt,  these  retpectable  young  tnen^  who  were  Unitarians, 
bad  assembled  in  a  publichouse,  witb  Edmund  Hart  as  their  champion,  to  oppose 
me;  of  which  meeting  I  knew  not,  until  the  next  day,  while  they  pretended  to  be 
diBappointed  at  my  not  appearing.  When  I  know  a  man  to  be  a  bad  mannered 
man,  1  never  put  my  foot  into  his  company,  and  Edmund  Hart,  the  reputed  author 
of  tbo  paper  in  question,  was  so  described  to  me,  that  1  should  have  loathed  the 
■isbtofbim.  He  is  one  of  those  conjuring  quacks  in  medicins,  astrology,  Ac, 
wbieb  still,  as  a  remnant  of  superstition,  disgrace  every  town  and  almost  every 
Tillace  in  this  and  other  countries.  So  that  I  had  challenges  and  promises  enough 
for  discussioii,  but  no  one  appeared  at  the  hour  of  trial.  R.  C. 
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LETTER  31.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

CHRISTIAN   SOPHISTICATION. 


.    **  Why  dost  thou  shake  thy  gory  loeks  at  me  ? 
Theu  can*at  not  say  /  did  it.** — ^Macbeth. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlile, — Our  immortal  bard  has  suffered  no  actiug 
of  the  human  roind,  to  escape  the  delineation  of  his  accurate  and 
foithfal  pencil.  In  the  mouth  of  the  Scottish  tyrant,  he  putS|  in 
the  most  striking  language,  an  expression  of  that  native  cowardice 
of  soul,  and  shuflQing  evasive  sophistication,  by  which  the  guilty 
miod,  even  in  conflict  with  the  most  palpable  demonstration,  still 
seeks  to  put  from  itself  the  galling  reproach  of  conscience,  and 
straggles  to  defeat  evidence,  or  to  evade  punishment.  Such  is, 
in  other  terms,  precisely  the  language  of  our  professors  of  liber- 
ality and  tolerance,  and  abhorrers  of  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
persecution,  who  are  yet  sincere  believers  in  a  religion  whose 
very^nature  is  essentially  illiberal  and  intolerant,  and  which  never 
had,  and  by  no  possibility  ever  could  have  had,  so  much  as  one 
single  sincere  believer  in  all  the  world,  who  was  not  in  heart  and 
temper  a  persecutor ;  or  who,  at  the  same  time,  that  like  the  well- 
drawn  hero  of  the  drama,  he  liked  not  the  act  itself,  and  still  less 
the  reproach  of  it,  and  less  still  the  probabilities  of  impending* 
vengeance,  had  not  been  willing  enough  to  have  it  done.  It  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  disposition  to  hate  and  to  persecute 
inidels,from  a  mind  sincerely  and  entirely  filled  with  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  Christian  religion ;  or  (which 
is  a  much  worse  state  of  mind)  from  one,  impressed  with  a  para- 
mount passion,  and  esprit  du  corps  for  maintaining  and  propa- 
^tiog  that  religion,  even  without  such  a  conviction ;  because,  it 
IS  impossible  to  be  passionately  devoted  to  any  object  whatever, 
and  be  on  terms  of  peace  and  reconcilement  with  the  very  obstacles 
which  stand  in  the  way,  and  must  necessarily  be  fatal  to  that  object; 
and  because,  the  Chnstian  object,  especially  and  above  all  others, 
avows,  consecrates,  demands,and  causes  in  the  breasts  of  all  its  vota- 
ries, the  most  utter  impatience  of  opposition,the  most  prostrate  devo- 
tion of  service,  the  most  intense  severity  of  zeal,''  Compel  them  to 
come  in,  Ifthine  eye  offend  thee  pluck  it  out.  If  thine  hand  offend 
thee  cut  it  offy*  are  surely  apothegms  which  admit  of  no  compatibi- 
lity,  with  terms  of  amity  and  concord  between  **  him  that  believeth 
andaninfidel.*'  It^isonly  when  the  principle  of  belief  issleepingat  its 
postthatnotionsoflenityand  forbearance  getpossession  of  theChris- 
tianmind.  There  is  no  incongruity,  that  one  could  not  sooner  digest, 
than  the  supposition  that  a  believer  in  the  eternal  torments  of  the 
damned,  and  that  those  torments  would  be  incurred  by  unbelief, 
should  be  so  unmerciful  as4o  be  merciful,  so  uncharitable  as  to  be 
charitable  to  those  whom  he  saw,  not  only  themselves  rushing 
headlong  into  ''  the  lake  which  bumeth  ipilhfire  and  brimstone;' 
No.  1 L— Vol.  2.  z 
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but  leading  thoufiands  of  his  fellow  creatures  with  him  "  tnto 
that  place  of  torment,"  who  perchance  if  they  were  but  knocked 
on  the  heady  might  be  snatched  as  brands  from  the  burnings 
and  each  of  them  hereafter,  in  consequence  of  that  humane  and 
merciful  act  to  sing  through  endless  ages  of  felicity,  Ohl  to  grace 
how  great  a  debtor.  Yet,  if  this  be  not  Christianity,  what  is? 
If  consequences  of  this  character  are  not  to  follow,  of  what  conse* 
quence  is  it.  If  the  infidel  may  possibly  be  as  well  off  in  a  future 
state^  (always  supposing  that  there  is  a  future  $tate>)  as  the 
Christian,  what  is  Christianity  itself  but  an  acjiuowledged  hoax, 
and  for  what  but  worldly  ends  and  worldly  policy,  should  it  be 
propagated  or  maintained  at  all  ?  I  know  no  axioms  of  Euclid  of 
more  irrefutable  evidence  than  these.  It  is  only  by  eradicating 
from  men*s  minds,  a  principle  that  cannot  consist  with  justice  and 
liberality,  that  w«  can  hope  to  restore  them  to  the  perfect  health 
of  reason,  and  render  them  just  and  liberal,  which  is  what  a 
Christian  can  by  no  possibility  be,  c^ven  because  a  man  can  by  no 
possibility  think  an  object  to  be  of  supreme  importance,  and  not 
think  it  to  be  of  supreme  importance  at  the  same  time. 

In  following  this  analysis  of  the  natural  economy  of  human 
action,  I  would  not  choose  my  subjects  from  vulgar  instaDoes.  I 
would  not  select  the  ugliest  pieces  of  humanity  I  could  find,  and 
set  them  for  the  picture.  I  am  willing  not  to  see,  or  not  to 
remember  the  crusadoes,  auto-da-fe  saints,  and'most  holy  fathers 
of  the  most  holy  inquisition.  I  would  not  notice  your  Aldermen 
Brown  and  Atkins,  your  Lord  Mayor  bigots,  and  city  solicitor 
saints,  your  turtle-eating  Holy  Ghost  men,  your  ermined  idiota 
and  rascalUon  persecutors,  at  once  as  savage  and  as  innocent  as 
the  brother  griffins  in  their  arms,  fit  emblems  of  themselves,  grin- 
ning and  spitting  fire  and  saying  domine  niRiCE  mos.* 

But  I  would  select  the  most  illustrious  names  that  have  adorned 
the  annals  of  Christianity  ;  not  indeed  to  lessen  their  just  praise, 
or  to  attach  to.  them  the  faintest  tarnish  of  unmerUed  dishonour, 
but  to  give  to  my  illustrations  the  full  force  of  that  a  fortiori 
argument,  than  which  there  is  in  evidence  nothing  more  in^nu- 
ous,  in  conclusion,  nothing  more  satisfactory.    If  I  find  unqaes- 
tionable  proofs  of  bigotry  in  the  most  exalted  of  christian  charac- 
ters ;  If  I  detect  sophistication  employed  to  palliate  and  justify 
that  bigotry,  my  conclusion  will  stand  on  the  firmest  basis  that 
any  deductions  of  human  reason  can  stand  on :  that  the  principle 
of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  most  hideous  and  wicked  as  it  is,  ia 
essentiduy  christian,  and  consequently,  that  all  our  moral  re- 
proofs addressed  to  the  consciences  of  Christians  on  this  8cx»ret, 
are  but  as  medicines  directed  to  check  the  symptoms  of  a  disease, 
which  exists  at  the  core,  and  which  will  only  sdlow  return  to  a 
state  of  intellectual  health,  upon  its  utter  and  final  eradicctticoii. 
The  case  I  refer  to,  is  the  instance  of  the  treatment  of   poor 
•  O  Lord  direct^u». 
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Woohton,  and  the  judgment  of  no  less  a  mind  than  that  of  the 
traJy  great  Dr.Lardnbr,  as  to  thai  treatment-  In  Lempriere's 
Dictionary  I  remember  to  have  read,  that  WooUton  died  in  New- 
gate, of  the  gaol  fever,  under  the  endurance  of  an  unjust  and 
crael  sentence ;  for  the  publication  of  his  deistical  opinions. 

From  the  guilt  of  directly  approving  of  this,  or  of  indirectly 
writing  or  acting  so  as  to  keep  the  cruel  deed  in  countenance. 
Dr.  Lardner,  and  all  the  other  liberal  and  impartial  Pontius 
Pilates  could  severally  wash  their  hands, "  He  cannot  say  they 
did  it"    I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  who 
possess  means  of  better  information,  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  so 
distinguished  a  martyr  of  our  cause,  as  Woolston  was,  would  en- 
rich me  and  the  pages  of  ^' The  Lion''  by  a  communication  on 
the  subject  through  its  medium.    Our  friend,  whose  love  of  truth 
and  fidelity  of  researeh,  stands  I  know  in  your  esteem,  as  well  as 
mine,  in  higher  challenge  of  acquiescence  than  Lempriere's  Bio- 
^phy,  or  perhaps  than  any,  solitary  work  whatever,  gave  me  in 
some  conversation  on  the  subject,  reason  to  discredit  Lempriere's 
accoQjit.     That  Woolston  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  great 
and  glorious  character ;  and  that  he  suffered  the  most  cruel  treat- 
ment for  the  publication  of  his  deistical  opinions,  is  universally 
known ;     but,  the  view  which  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished 
characters  who  were  then  living,  took  of  ihose  transactions, 
bnt  above  all,  the  part  which  Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  had,  in  the 
influencing  of  public  opinion,  is  a  lesson  that  will  interest  all  ob- 
observers  of  the  gradual  developement  of  the  principles  of  toler- 
ance and  justice,  so  slowly,  but  so  steadily  breaking  way  through 
the  iron  bars  of  ignorance,  and  the  stone  walls  of  superstition* 
What  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  'public  mind,  when  minds 
that  led  the  public  mind,  were  no  further  advanced  than  to  seek 
their  refuge  from  conviction  in  the  logic  of  Macbeth !  when  the 
great  Lardner  himself  resisted  the  tyranny  of  religious  intolerance- 
with  so  silken  an  opposition,  so  say  and  unsay,  a  remonstrance ! 
But  let  judgment  wait  on  evidence.    Here  it  is.    Or.  Lardner  had 
written  a  vindication  of  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
again&t  the  attack  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woolston,  who  like  myself 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  more  honouring  the 
church  than  the  church  him.    His  writings  speak  for  themselves. 
They  were  written  with  the  utmost  degree  of  caution,  in  the  most 
guarded  language,  fortified  with  every  care  to  avoid  giving  need- 
iest offence,  and  planned  with  the  greatest  art  to  conciliate  atten- 
tion and  to  insiniMte  truth.     It  was  necessary  for  Dr.  Lardner  in 
bis  answer  to  Mr.  Woolston's  objection,  to  say  something  upon 
the  principle  of  prosecutions  for  blasphemy,  that  might  be  inter- 
|:Vreted  into  a  censure  of  that  principle.    This  was  more  than  the 
then  Bishop  of  Chichester  could  digest ;   and    we  have    in 
an  appendix  to  the  Life  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lardner,  aflSxed  to 
the  cumbrous  five  quartos  of  his  works,  the  following  corres- 
I>ondence: —  z  2 
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Dll.  WADDINGTOH  BISHOP  OF  CHTOHESTKR,  TO   DR.  LARDNEK. 

Eton,  near  Windsor,  Nov.  14, 1729. 
Reverend  Sir, — I  have  received  at  this  place,  your  most  agree- 
able present  of  a  vindication,  &c.  against  Mr.  Woolston,  and  do 
beg  leave  to  return  you  my  most  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  for  it: 
you  have  certainly  took  ("taken)  a  very  proper  and  christian  way 
with  him,*  and  I  wish  it  may  have  the  designed  efTect  upon  him. 
I  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  make  against  any  one  line  in 
the  book ;  you  have  pursued  both  him  and  his  Jewt  very  closely, 
and  if  they  are  capable  of  conviction,  you  seem  to  be  the  man 
whom  God  has  raised  up  for  that  great  service.    Will  you  then, 
dear  sir,  give  me  leave  as  sincerely  to  take  notice  of  a  passage 
or  two  in  your  preface,  which  as  yet  I  cannot  so  well  digest,  if  I 
take  you  in  them,  right,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  no  intention  to  mis- 
take you  wilfully.— Page  4,  you  have  these  words,  "  if  by  way 
of  such  a  reply  he  means  a  reply  without  abusive  railing  terms, 
or  invoking  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate,"  and  a  line  or  two 
after,  you  oppose,  '^  solid  reasons  and  arguments''  to  '^  pains  and 
penalties."    Now  these  are  passages,  that  I  own  I  cannot  perfect- 
ly approve  of:  you  seem  in  the  first  to  put  abusive  railing  terms, 
upon  the  same  foot  with  invoking  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  in  the  latter  to  intimate,  as  if  pains  and  penalties  had  been 
demanded  by  some  or  other  to  be  inflicted  upon  Mr.  Woolston,  to         i 
supply  the  place  of  solid  reasons  and  arguments.];    I  don't  know         j 
any  one  person  of  character  who  in  writing  agsjnst  Mr.  Woolston, 
has  invoked  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  inflict  pains  and 
penalties  upon  Mr.  Woolston,  for  being  an  Infidel,  or  writing 
against  the  christian  religion ;  but  only  for  writing  against  it  in 
such  ^blasphemous,  cAusivej  scandalous  manner,  as  I  think  may 
justly  raise  the  indignation  and  resentment  of  every  honest  man, 
whether  christian  or  not.    The  two  bishops  of  London  and  St 
David  have  expressly  declared  this  in  print;  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  many  more  of  that  order  in  the  church,  if  not  all, 
that  as  you  very  well  express  it,  "  It  is  the  pleasure  of  Christ  that 
men  should  not  be  compelled  to  receive  his  law  by  the  punish- 
ments  of  this  life,  or  the  fear  of  them,  but  that  they  should  be 
left  to  propose  their  doubts  and  objections — provided  it  be  done       I 
in  a  grave  serious  manner." — But  give  me  leave  dear  sir,  to  ask       | 
you,  with  some  concern,  whether  Mr.  Woolston  has  proposed  his 
doubts  and  diflBculties  in  a  ^ve  serious  manner  ?  and  if  yoa  say 
he  has  not  done  it,  as  I  believe  you  will,  do  not  yoa  seem  to  inti- 

*  If  thiB  was  the  proper  and  cfirUtian  way  of  deaUng  with  iDfidels,  what 
was  the  way  of  sendiog  them  to  Newgate,  Dorchester,  and  Oakham. 

t  Mr.  Woolston  very  ingeniously  introduces  into  his  work  the  character  of 
a  Jew,  whom  he  supposes  to  make  the  objections  whioh  he  calls  on  Christians 
to  answer,  who  answered  by  the  «trong  bolts  and  bars  of  Newgate. — Very 
convincing  I  Heu  mikit 

\  NobcMly  did  so— only  it  was  done. 
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mate  ytmrselfy  by  putting:  in  that  reserve,  as  if  you  thought  the 
ciyil  magistrate,  might  punish  hint  for  not  observing  it ;  or  at  least 
that  there  is  nothing  in  punishing  hitai  for  the  breach  of  all  the 
laws  of  christian  charity  and  common  deciuiey,  contrary  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  Jesus  .Christ  ?    Tliis  tBea  is 'the  difficulty 
that  sticks  with  me  in  respect  to  these  passages  in  your  preface. 
For  I  am  sorry  to  meet  with  anything  in  your  writings  (so  truly 
serviceable  to  the  christian  religion)  that  may  give  the  least  occa- 
sion of  offence  to  the  sincere  lovers  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  gospel. 
I  am  with  the  utmost  respect,  esteem  and  gratitude. 
Reverend  sir,  your  affectionate  faithful  friend, 
Edward  Chichester. 

DR.    LARDNER'S   ANSWEk. 

My  Lord, — (After  compliments  enough)  When  I  wrote  those 
expressions  I  had  no  regard  to  a  demand  made  by  any  one,  of  a 
punishment  on  Mr.  Woolston  for  his  writings.    I  only  intended  to 
disown  in  plain  terms  which  might  not  be  mistaken,  the  principles 
of  persecution,  which  he  has  charged  upon  so  many  of  his  ad- 
Tersaries.    But  I  do  own,  that  in  the  page  11,1  had  a  reference 
to  a  demand,  which  I  thought  had  been  made  for  punishing  hini^^ 
for  bis  writings.     And  I  suppose  if  he  should  be  punished,  it  will 
be  for  writing  against  Christianity,  and  not  for  his  manner  of  doing 
it.    I  am  far  from  thinkipg  that  Mr.  Woolston  has  written  in  a 
grave  and  serious  manner :  and  I  have  strongly  expressed  my  dis- 
like of  his  manner.    Your  Lordship  freely  declares,  that  he  ought 
*  not  to  be  punished  for  being  an  Infidel,  nor  for  writing  at  all  against 
the  christian  religion ;  which  appears  to  me,  a  noble  declaration. 
But  I  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  consequence  from  this  sentiment, 
that  if  men  have  an  allowance  to  write  against  the  christian  reli- 
gion, there  must  be  also  considerable  indulgence  as  to  the  manner 
likewise.    The  proper  punishment  of  a  low,  mean,  indecent,  scur- 
rilous way  of  writing,  seems  to  be  neglect,  contempt,  scorn,  and 
general  indignation,  &c.  &c.     I  hope  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  the  general  interest  of  the  christian  relfgion.    And  if  I  have 
declared  in  favour  of  too  great  lenity ^  it  has  been  purely,  because 
I  have  supposed  it  woujd  be  in  the  end  most  for  the  advantage  of 
that  good  cause.    (After  eomplimenta  and  adulations  more 
than  enough.) 
Nov.  22, 17M.  N.  Lardner. 

THE  bishop's  rejoinder. 

Reverend  Sir,— r(4/lter  proem.") — Still  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
understand  what  you  are  pleased  to  say,  that  '*  there  must  be 
likewise  connderable  indulgence  allowed  as  to  the  manner  of 
writiDg*  against  the  Christian  religion.^'  I  am  not  sure  whether, 
if  Mr.  Woolston  heard  this,  he  would  not  say,  it  is  all  the  indul-* 
gence  he  requires,  for  he  has  declared  that  *'  he  cannot  write 
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ot}ierwise  thtyi  be  has  done.''  And  if  for  that  reason,  because 
be  cannot  write  otherwise,  be  must  be  indulged  in  writing  in  hU 
oum  way,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  be  will  go'  on  in  writing  in 
such  a  manner,  as  &c,  &c.  and  for  which  I  cannot  I  own^  think 
that  bare  contempt  is  a  sufficient  punishment,  considering  the 
great  mischief  such  a  way  of  writing  must  do,  and  daily  does  in  ' 
the  world.  I  am  willing  to  indulge  such  writers,  as  far  as 
.Christian  meekness  and  charity  require  me  to  go,"**  but  (&c  ^c 
quoting  largely  the  instances  of  apostolic  intolerance,^  and 
therefore,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  give  any  indulgence  at  all  to 
such  a  manner  of  writing,  much  less  **  a  considerable  one  ;''  but 
besides  this,  I  think  a  sincere  Christian  may  and  ought  to  go 
farther,  he  may  very  justly  be  concerned  for  the  honour  of  his 
blessed  Saviour,  and  have  some  real  stirrings  in  his  breast  for 
preventing  such  abuses  pf  that  holy  name,  as  have  no  sort  of 
ai^ument  in  them  to  persuade  and  convince,-  but  must  necessarily 
proceed  from  a  spirit  fit  to  be  abhorred  by  all  mankind.  I  declare 
freely  my  opinion  that  such  a  writer  ought  to  be  punished  by  the 
ecclesiastical  censure  of  the  church,  and  declared  excommunicate. 
And  if  he  could  be  farther  restrained  from  writing  on  in  the  same 
"  outrageous  manner,"  (with  a  liberty  still  to  use  reason  instead 
of  railing.)  I  don't  see  how  this  could  be  any  prejudice  to  the 
Christian  religion,  or  any  injustice  to  the  writer  himself,  but  in 
my  poor  opinion,  the  greatest  kipdness  that  could  possibly  be 
done  him. 

(^After  compliments  to  satietv) 

Signed        Edward  Chicestee.^ 

DR.   LARDNER'S  answer. 

My  Lord, — (After  proem.)— :The  reasons  of  my  saying  that 
there  must  be  likewise  considerable  indulgence,  as  the  manner  of 
writing,  were  chiefly  these,  that  the  permission  of  writing  against 
the  Christian  religion,  contained  in  it  so  much,  that  the  '^  manner" 
of  it  also  should  be  borne  with,  in  a  considerable  degree^t  and 
secondly,  the  case  of  those  who  oppose  Christianity,  is  so  bad  and 
desperate  that  they  who  argue  against  it  are  naturally  and  almost 
necessarily  led  into  an  unfair  way  of  arguing.  If  men  are  so 
weak  or  so  wicked,  as  to  write  against  Christianity,  I  expect  tx> 
see  them  make  use  of  some  bad  arts  to  support  their  cause.  The 
fact  has  be^n  agreeable  to  the  supposition.  The  writers  in 
defence  of  Christianity,  have  actually  exceeded  their  adversaries, 
not  only  in  their  arguments  and  reasons,  but  also  in  the  mano^  of 
arguing  apd  reasoning.  If  what'  JVfr.  Woolston  says^  that  *'  he 
cannot  write  otherwise"  be  true,  it  farther  confirmsthis  supposition, 
and  is  a  shameful  truth  for  him  and  his  cause,  publicly  acknow- 
ledged by  himself.  ^' 

A  sentence  of  excommunication  would  in  my  opinion  be  justly 
*  H9W  far  is  that?  t  How  mnch  is  that? 
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pronounced  on  Mr.  Woolston.  The  senUmeDts  advanced  b^^  him, 
and  bis  raaimer  of  defending  them,  do  both  tog^ether  and  each  of 
them  singly,  deserve  that  sentence.  I  did  not  know  that  Mr. 
Woolston  had  been  prosecused, though  I  thought  Aet^eH  deserved 
it,  I  have  also  the  honour  to  agree  with  your  lordship,  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  very  great  zeal  and  concern  for  the  honour  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  and  an  abhorrence  of  all  ways  not  human  for 
propagating  truth,  whether  for  or  against  Christianity ;  or  that 
have  a  plain  tendency  to  destroy  a  sense  of  religion  and  virtue  in 
men's  minds,  &c.  &c. 

(after  the  most  sycophantic  adulations.) 
My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obliged,  most  humble, 

and  obedient  Servant, 

N.  Lardner. 

I  have  thought  1  could  not  possibly  enrich  the  pages  of  "  The 
Lion"  more,  than  by  furnishing  them  with  the  substance  of  this 
most  important  correspondence.    A  lesson  to  myself  (as  it  shall 
be)  aud  to  all  our  friends,  to  avoid  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to 
avoid,  gmngjust  occasion  to  our  Christian  brethren,  for  charging 
as  with  a  low,  offensive,  or  scurrilous  way  of  defending  our 
opinions.    This  correspondence  is  a  demonstration  that  the  most 
intelligent  and  liberal  Christian  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  would 
sell  his  convictions  to  a  great  man*s  biddings  would  say  and  unsay 
as  the  times  prompted,  would  conceal  what  he  knew  to  be  truth, 
would  put  forth  what  he  knew  to  be  falsehood,  and  would  main- 
tain the  absurdity  which  his  own  understanding  despised,  in  order 
to  curry  favour  with  a  lordly  priest,  and  to  acquire  to  himself  the 
idolatry  of  a  deluded  people :  of  all  which,  in  this  correspondence 
the  demonstrations  are-r-lst.  He  had  maintained  that  considerable 
indulgence  should  be  allowed  to  the  manner ^  &c.  but  rather  than 
not  have  the  hoopur  of  agreeing  with  his  lordship,  he  afterwards 
maintains  that  his  poor  victim  might  be  justly  punished  for  "  both 
matter  and  manner,  both  together,  and  each  of  them  singly."  2nd 
He  sophistically  conceals  the  sense  of  Mr.  Woolston's  defence, 
who  by  saying  that "  he  could  not  write  otherwise,"  meant  as  Dr. 
Uirdner  knew  that  he  meant,  and  as  all  readers  of  Mr.  Woolston's 
>mtings  must  know  too,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man  to 
use  more  caution  and  take  greater  pains  to  avoid  an  offensive 
manner,   3cd.  He  falsely  asserts  the  superiority  of  manner  shown 
in  christian  writings  in  the  teeth  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his  ac- 
knowledgments in  a  thousand  places  in  his  learned  works — to  the 
diametrical  contrary.  4th.  He,withunmatchable  absurdity  would 
show  his  love  to  Christianity,  by  punishing  its  adversaries  for  not 
attacking  it^  in  the  most  effectual  way  ;  promising  forgiveness  to 
the  greater  mischief  of  a  solemn  and  serious  attack — but,  crush- 
ing the  assailant  whose  attack  was  least  likely  to  be^  injurious.— 
Query.    How  did  the  primitive  christians  attack  the  ancient  Pa- 
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gahism  ? — Query.    What  justice  is  it  that  makes  thai  to  be  right 
in  the  one,  which  would  have  been  wrong  in  the  other? 

•   Your's  truly, 
Oakham  Castle,  Sept.  6,  1828.  Robert  Ta^yIiOr. 


*'  In  the  name  of  God,  One  in  his  Essence,  and  Three  in  his 

Persons." 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR 

JESUS  CHRIST, 

As  preached  by  himself.  Now  first  rendered  into  English  from 
a  Version  of  an  Arabian  Manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.  By  Robert  Taylor,  A.B.  Respectfully  and 
gratefully  presented  to  Richard  Carlile. 

90th  Lttke,  ▼.  1. — **  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  on«  of  those  days,  as  he 
taught  the  people  in  the  temple,  and  preached  the  gospel/*— What  goipelt 
Behold  it  here ! 

Oakham,  18S8. 

PROLEGOMENA. 

L  It  is  as  impossible  that  the  four  received  Gospels  can  contain 
all  that  Jesus  Christ  ever  said  or  did,  as  it  is  that  anything  which 
such  a  personage  ever  did  or  said,  should  be  unworthy  of  being 
recorded. 

2.  It  is  as  impossible  that  the  gospel  which  Christ  himself  is 
said  to  have  preached,  could  have  been  anything  like  the 
gospels  which  were  preached  after  his  death  and  resurrection, 
as  it  is,  that  those  events  should  have  been  related  before  they 
had  happened. 

8.  It  is  as  impossible  that  the  Gospel  which  was  preached  by 
Christ  himself,  should  be  of  less  consequence  to  our  salvation, 
than  the  Gospels  preached  hy  his  Disciples,  as  it  is  that  the  servant 
should  be  greater  than  his  lord. 

It  is  as  impossible  that  this  Gospel  should  be  the  contrivance 
of  an  enemy  of  the  Christian  Hiith,  as  it  is  that  an  enemy  of  the 
Christian  faith  should  have  laboured  to  confer  all  possible 
honour  upon  it. 

It  is  as  impossible  that  this  Gospel  should  not  have  been 
earlier  in  time  than  the  received  Gospels,  as  it  is  that  a  work 
should  be  quoted  before  it  had  been  written. 

It  is  as  impossible  that  this  Gospel,  being  demonstrably  the 
work  of  a  Christian,  should  not  have  acknowledged  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Lake,  and 
John,  had  those  Gospels  been  the  basis  of  the  Christian  religion, 
when  this  was  written,  as  that  its  writer  should  have  been  a 
Chrisfian  and  not  a  Christian  at  the  same  time. 
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.  It  is  a3  impossible  that  this  Gospel  shouhi  not  have  been 
written  before  the  received  Gospels,  as  it  is  that  it  should. have 
had  a  chance  of  succeeding,  had  it  been  written  after  them. 

The^enerai  moral  of  this  Gospel  is  unexceptionably  pure  and 
good. 

The  style  is  strikingly  simple  and  unaffected. 

The  doctrine  entirely  orthodox. 

Its  exhibition  of  the  character  of  Christ  highly  honourable  to 
him. 

The  account  of  the  immaculate  conception,  as  resting  on  the 
declaration  of  Joseph,  who  alone  was  to  be  satisfied  in  that  res- 
pect, is  assumed  both  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  it  could  not  pos- 
,sibly  have  beea  derived  from  any  other  authority  than  this. 

The  express  assurance  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions — a  work 
early  enough-  to  be  ascribed  to  Clemens  Romanus — the  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul — **  that  Simon  and  Cleobius  had  composed 
books,  and  given  them  general  circulation  among  Christians, 
under  the  name  of  Christ,  and  that  this  Simon  and  Cleobius  were 
hteretiei  arUiquissimi — the  most  ancient  heretics — constitutes  a 
cumulative  presumption  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  this  holy 
gospel.^' — See  Syntagma  of  the  Evidences,  p.  74. 

In  a  word,  there  is  hot  so  much  as  a  single  plausible  argument 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  received  Gospels,  that  will  not  hold 
with  equal  effect  for  this,  nor  a  single  objection  that  can  be 
adduced  against  it,  but  what  will  tell  in  parity  of  argument 
equally  against  them. 

Oakham  Gaol;  The  Translator. 

May  23, 1828. 


The  Prefctee  of  George  Wall'in  to  this  Apocryphal  History, 
as  first  edited  by  him  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  with  notes,  at 
Leipsic,  1722—4. 

The  codex  from  whence  we  took  this,  is  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty-second  among  the  Arabic  manuscripts,  (in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,)  containing  five  different  treatises.  1.  The  Dis- 
putation of  a  Monk  and  a  celebrated  Philosopher,  with  a  certain 
Vizier  of  Africa.  2.  The  sayings  of  the  Fathers  concerning  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  especially  "of  John  Chrysostom.  3.  The 
Twelve  Miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  a  certain  place  called 
Banhal  Asali,  (perhaps  in  Egypt.)  4.  The  History  of  Joseph. 
5,   Prayers  and  Hymns. 

If  we  consider  its  internal  characters,  the  subject,  the  doc- 
trines, the  manner  of  writing,  the  ail-but  every  thing,  it  seems  to 
accsord  more  with  the  ancient  manners  and  doctrine  of  the 
eastern  nations,  than  with  those  of  the  present  day.  The  style 
throughout  is  humble,  and  most  simple,  far  removed  from  the 
little  flowers  and  metaphors,  especially  the  far-fetched  otaes  of 
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the  more  modem  Arabian,  it  is  mostly  in  the  same  style  as  the 
pseodo-Gospei  of  the  Infancy,  with  which  it  is  written  together. 
We  hardly  think  it  was  written  at  first  in  Arabic ;  for  thus 
conjecturing,  the  impurity  of  the  Arabic  langruage,  gave  us  the 
first  handle,  for  it  abounds  with  defects  and  solecisms,  which 
perhaps,  not  unjustly  we  consider,  should  be  attributed  rather  to 
some  less  accurate  translator,  than  to  an  author  certainly  ac- 
quainted with  the  style  and  genius  of  his  own  tongue. 

We  have  also  the  opinion  of  Henry  Sike,  who  believed  that 
even  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  was  translated  out  of  the  Greek, 
the  Syriac,  or  some  other  eastern  language,  into  the  Arabic 
idiom.  If  we  were  minded  here  to  mention  other  apocryphal 
books,  not  a  few  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  written  in  Hetow, 
as  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  has  been  rashly  confounded  by  some  who  have 
followed  the  authority  of  Papias,  with  the  genuine  Gospel  of  St. 
*  Matthew ;  also  the  Apostolic  History  of  Abdias.  And  why  do 
we  delay  thee  with  many  wosds,  benevolent  reader,  accept 
every  thing  in  a  few. 

The  His^ry  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  was  composed  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  of  which  Isidore  of  Isolane  formerly  read  a 
Latin  version,  made  in  the  year  1340. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Saints,  vol.  3,  March  19,  page  ?>  the  Coptic 
Kalendars  mark  the  festival  of  Joseph  on  the  20th  July,  and  in 
the  book  of  the  Synedria  of  the  Hebrews,  preserved  by  Selden, 
at  the  bottom,  is  expressly  added,  (this  festival)  of  the  carpenter. 
And  Isidore  of  Isolane  testifies,  that  the  Catholics  of  .the  east 
were  used  to  keep  this  day  with  great  veneration,  and  that  they 
read  in  their  churches,  a  certain  life  of  the  holy  Joseph,  of  which 
he  having  found  a  Latin  version,  rendered  from  the  Hebrew  in 
the  year  1340,  preserved  an  epitome,  omitting^  many  things, 
which  by  the  devout  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  whose  truth, 
under  the  grace  of  Christ,  cannot  be  deficient,  should  by  no 
means  be  received.  In  this  (epitome)  however,  Christ  himself, 
to  whom  the  whole  narration  is  ascribed,  is  represented  as  con- 
cluding it  at  the  end  of  the  20th  chapter.  La  Croze  takes  the 
whole  history  to  be  the  oflEspring  of  some  eastern  Nestorian. 


The  original  Preface,from  the  Arabic. 

In  the  name  of  God,  One  in  his  Essence,  and  Trine  in  his 
Person. 

The  history  of  the  death  of  our  Father,  the  Holy  Old  Man 
Joseph  the  Carpenter ; .  may  his  blessings  and  prayers  preserve  usi 
all,  O  brethren.    Amen. 

His  whole  life  was  a  hundred  and  eleven  years,  and  his  mi- 
gration out  of  this  world  was  on  the  twenty-sixth  (day)  of  the 
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month  Abib,*  which  answers  to  the  month  Ab.  May  his  prayer 
save  us.    Amen. 

And  truly  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ  himself  it  was,  who  related 
ibis  history  to  his  pure  disciples  in  Mount  Olivet,  and  all  his 
labour  and  the  consuroroaiion  of  his  days. 

And  the  holy  apostles  preserved  this  his  discourse^  and  having 
committed  it  to  writing,  (literis  consignatum)  they  deposited  it 
in  the  library  at  Jerusalem.    May  thejr  prayers  save  us.    Amen. 

N0TB8   BT   TUB  -TRAN5I.AT0D.       » 

A%  orthodox  Christianft  cannot  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
strictly  primitiTs,  the  ezplicy  form  of  Us  avowal  at  the  beginning  of  this 
holy  book,  is  indicative  of  its  high  antiquity.  The  formulary,  '*may  their 
prayers  ^ave  us,"  is  found  at  the  end  of  all  the  ancient  manuscripts  of 
inspired  writings.  At  the  end  of  the  Byriac  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels, 
the  mo!it  ancient  ki  existence,  the  form  is,  "  whom  we  entreat  to  pray  for 
vs:**  the  persons  so  honoured  being  Mar  Maris,  and  Mar-Mar  Adieus,  who 
sre  called  Apostles.  Even  in  the  iMok  of  Job,  we  trace  the  antiquity  of  a 
belief  io  the  intercession  of  the  Saints ;  and  as  Christians  are  exhorted  to 
prty  for  us  on  earth,  nothing  can  be  more  consequential  than  they  should  be 
beh'ered  to  continue  that  charily  in  heaven. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1.  It  came  to  pass  that  on  a  day  when  our  Redeemer,  Master, 
God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  sat  togethec  with  his  disciples, 
and  they  were  all  assembled  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  said 
uoto  them, 

2.  O  brethren  and  my  friends,  sons  of  my  father,  who  hath 
chosen  you  before  all  men,  you  know  that  I  have  very  often  told 
you,  that  it  belioveth  me  to  be  crucified,  and  to  die  for  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  of  his  posterity,  and  that  I  shall  rise  from  the  dead.* 

3.  But  I  will  commit  to  you  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  g^ospel 
anooooeed,  to  preach  it  throup^h  all  the  world. 

4.  And  I  will  endue  you  with  power  from  on^  high,  and  I  will 
fill  ^on  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

^*  And  ye  shall  announce  Repentance  and  remission  of  sins  to 
&n  nations. 

6.  For  if  a  man  shall  find  a  single  cup  of  water  in  the  life 
to  come,  it  shall  be  better  than  all  the  riches  of  this  whole 
world.** 

7.  And  so  much  room  as  but  a  foot  can  stand  on  in  my  father's 
house,  is  more  excellent  than  all  the  wealth  of  the  earth. 

*  Which  answers  to  our  July  and  August. 

*  Here  is  language,  from  which  the  language  of  the  Gospels  !s  evideBtly 
taken ;  that  Christdied  for  the  sin  of  Adam  is  no  where  hinted  in  the  four 
Oofpels.    Paul,  in  his  Epistle  1,  to  Corinth.  15,  says,  *' Christ  died  for  our 
sins,  according  to  the  scriptures  ;'*  here  he  might  hava  foand  thatdoctrine-* . 
It  is  not  in  the  received  gospels. 

*8*Luk6,40. 
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8.  Yea,  Ode  hour  in  the  gladsome  habitation  of  the  grodly,  ii 
happier  and  more  precious  than  a  thousand  years  among*  sinners/ 

9.  For  their  weeping  and  w&iling  shall  not  end,  and  their  teard 
shall  not  cease,  neither  shall  they  find  comfort  or  ease  ever  at 
any  time. 

10.  And  now,  O  my  honoured  members,  go  ye,  preach  to  all 
nations,  announce  and  say  to  them. 

11.  Surely  the  Saviour  diligently  inquireth  after  hisrightfol 
inheritance,  and  administereth  justice. 

12.  And  the  (angels)  shall  disperse  (his  enemies)  and  shall 
fight  for  them  (the  righteous)  in  the  day  of  conflict. 

13»  And  He  (God)  shall  weigh  every  foolish  and  idle  word 
which  men  speak,  and  they  shall  g^ve  an  account  to  him.' 

14.  For  like  as  no  one  shall  be  excepted  from  death,  so  shall 
the  works  of  every  particular  man  be  tried  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
whether  they  be  good  or  whether  they  be  evil. 

15.  Proclaim  ye  also  this  word,  which  I  have  spoken  unto  yon 
this  day. 

16.  Let  not  the  strong  man  glory  in  his  strength,  nor  the  rich 
man  in  his  riches. 

17*  But  he  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord.* 

CHAPTER  II. 

1.  There  was  a  man  whose  name  was  Josbph,  sprung  from 
the  Bethlehemitic  nation,^  of  the  town  of  Juda,  and  of  the  city 
of  King  David* 

2.  The  same  was  well  instructed  in  learning  and  the  sciencear, 
and  constituted  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

3.  He  understood  moreover  the  art  of  carpentry,  and  after  the 
manner  of  other  men,  he  took  unto  himself  a  wife. 

4.  And  he  begat  sons  and  daughters,  even  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  these  are  their  names. 

5.  Judas,  Justus,  James,  and  Simon,  and  the  names  of  his  two- 
daughters  were  Assia  and  Lydia. 

6.  At  length  the  vnfe  of  the  righteous  Joseph,  who  in  all  her 
works  had  sought  the  glory  of  God— died. 

7.  But  Joseph,  that  just  man^  my  father,  according  to  the 
flesh,  and  the  husband  of  Mary,  m^  mother,  went  his  way  to- 
gether with  his  sons,  to  his  profession,  exercising  the  art  of  a 
carpenter. 

CHAPTER  ill. 

1.  And  now  that  the  righteous  Joseph  was  a  widower,  Mary, 
my  blessed  holy  and  pure  mother,  was  just  twelve  years  of  ag^. 

<  16  Luke,  24. 

^  But  I  say  nnto  you,  that  everv  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall 
give  accoant  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment,~19  Math,  86. 

*  *'  That  according  as  it  is  written  :  he  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  tb« 
Lord.— 1  Corinth.  1.  81. 

f  Ijatio^Oentc  orlundus  BethleheniUca. 
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2.  For  her  parents  had  presented  her  when  she  was  bat  three 
years  old,  in  the  temple,  and  she  dwelt  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
oiDe  years. 

S.  And  when  the  priests  saw  that  the  holy  virgin  fearing'  the 
Lord  was  becoming  a  young  woman,  they  spake  one  among 
other,  saying. 

4.  Let  us  seek  out  a  righteous  and  good  man  to  whom  we  may 
entrust  Mary. 

5.  Lest  tarrying  in  the  temple,  that  should  befall  her  which 
is  not  unusual  to  woiyien,  and  we  sinning  in  that  way,  Ood  should 
be  proYoked  against  us. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

1.  Wherefore  immediately  they  sent  messengers,  and  called 
together  the  twelve  elders  of  the  tribes  of  Juda. 

2.  And  they  wrote  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  the  lot  fell  upon  that  good  old  man  Joseph  the  righteous. 

8.  And  the  priests  answering,  said  to  my  blessed  mother,  '*  go 
with  Joseph,  and  be  with  him  until  the  time  of  wedlock." 

4.  And  Joseph  the  righteous,  took  therefore  my  mother,  and 
broQght  her  to  his  own  house. 

5.  And  Mary  found  James  the  Less  in  his  father's  house, 
dejected  and  sorrowful  for  the  loss  of  his  mother,  and  she  educated 
him.    Hence  is  Mary  called  the  mother  of  James. 

6.  Afterwards  Joseph  leaving  her  went  to  his  carpenter's 
shop. 

7-  But  after  the  Holy  Virgin  had  passed  two  years  in  his 
house,  she  was  exactly  fourteen  years  of  age,  reckoning  the  time 
since  Joseph  had  taken  her. 

CHAPTER  V. 

1.  And  I  loved  her  in  a  peculiar  motion  of  my  will,  with  the 
good  pleasure  of  my  father,  and  by  the  counsel  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

2.  And  I  became  incarnate  upon  her  in  a  mystery  surpassing  the 
comprehension  of  the  reason  of  created  beings. 

3.  But  when  three  months  from  her  conception  had  elapsed, 
Joseph  the  righteous  returned  from  the  place  where  he  had  been 
following  his  trade. 

4.  And  when  he  caught  the  Virgin,  my  mother,  big  with  child, 
he  was  troubled  in  mind,  and  thought  of  sending  her  away 
secretly. 

5.  Nor  was  he  able  to  eat  or  drink  all  that  day,  firom  fear  and 
sadness,  and  anguish  of  heart. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

But  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  Holy  f  Gabriel,  the  prince 

*  Gtbriel  is  the  tngel  mentioMd  by  Luke,  as  s«nt  on  this  amorous  errand. 
Matthew  probably  had  not  the  advantage  of  this  Gospel,  or  chose  to  alight  it 
in  this  plaee. 
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of  aogelsr,  appeared  to  him  id  a  dieaiii,  heiviii;  received  commaaid- 
ment  from  my  father, 

2.  And  said  to  him,  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take 
to  thee  Mary  thy  wife, 

3.  For  she  hath  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  shall  bring 
forth  a  son,  whose  name  shall  be  called  Jesus. 

4.  And  this  is  he  who  shall  rale  M  nations  vrith  a  red  of  iron.  ^ 

5.  And  the  angel  departed  from  him. 

6.  And  Joseph  arose  from  sleep,  and  did  as  the  angel  of  (he 
Lord  had  said  onto  him,  and  Mary  continued  to  abide  with  bini. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

1 .  And  after  a  time  there  went  fbrth  a  command  from  Augustus, 
Cttsar  and  King,  that  the  whole  habitable  world  should  be  de- 
scribed, each  individual  in  his  own  city. 

2.  Therefore  Joseph  the  righteous  old  man  arose,  and  took 
Mary  the  virgin. 

d.  And  they  came  to  Bethlehem,  because  her  delivery  was 
near. 

4.  And  Joseph  wrote  his  name  in  the  list. 

5.  For  Joseph  the  son  of  David  whose  bride  Mary  was,  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Juda. 

6.  Aod  indeed  my  mother  brought  me  forth  at  Bethleheiii  in  a 
cave,*  near  to  the  sepulchre  of  Rachael,  the  wife  of  the  patriafch 
Jacob,  who  was  the  mother  of  Joseph. and  Benjamin. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

1.  Butk  Satan  went  and  told  Herod  the  Great,  the  father  of 
Archelaus. 

2.  And  it  was  this  same  Herod  who  ordered  my  friend  and 
kinsman  John  to  be  beheaded. 

8^  And  forthwith  he  diligently  sought  after  me,  supposing  Uiat 
my  kingdom  was  of^this  world. 

4.  But  Joseph  that  good  old  man,  was  admonished  of  this  in  a 
dream. 

5.  Wherefore  he  arose  and  took  my  mother,  and  1  lay  in  his 
bosom,  and  Salome*  accompanied  us. 

6.  And  departing  from  his  home,  he  wept  into  Egypt,  and  he 
abode  there  for  one  whole  year,  till  the  envy  of  Herod  had  passed 
away. 

*  The  liarallei  passage  in  Lake's  Gospel  is  an  audacious  plagiarism  from 
tills,  though  he  endeavours  to  falsify  prophecy  Itself,  which  had  feretold  oi 
the  Messiah!-*'' Thou  siuiU  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  thou  ahaJt 
dash  them  in  pieces  liite  a  potter's  vessel.**  8  Psalm.  The  priority  and  supe- 
riority of  this  Gospel  to  that  of  St.  Luke  is  almost  demonstrable. 

*  And  laid  him  in  a  manger,  says  Luke,  because  there  was  no  room  for 
them  in  the  inn.  It  is  hence  apparent  tliat  the  writer  of  this  Gospel,  had 
never  heard  Lul(e*s  account,  nor  Matthew^  tale  about  the  wise  men, 

^  That  Satan  inspired  the  Magi,  was  Matthew's  conceit  superadded. 
I  Mentioned  by  Luke  as  attending  on  Jesus. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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.  To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Lion.'* 

Bristol,  Au^ast,  1828. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  work  published  a  few  years 
since,  with  a  design  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  was  not  an  apostle  of  Christ* 
that  he  had  do  suoh  a  commission  as  he  professed  to  have  ;  that  his  enter- 
prize  was  a  scheme  of  personal  ambition,  and  that  his  Epistles  inculcate 
a  religion  totally  opposite  to  the  religion  of  the  four  Gospels.  From 
Paars  own  historiogranher,  his  own  panegyrist  and  steady  friend  (the 
author  of  the  Acts)  he  has  proved  by  collected  evidencey  that  if  ever  there 
was  an  Antichrist,  St.  Paal  was  an  undeniable  one. 

*'  Plaintiffs,  dealers  in  silver  goods :  Defendants,  dealers  in  words. 
To  be  rivals  in  trade,  it  is  n^t  necessary  that  men  should  deal  in  the  same 
articles:  the  sale  of  the  words  injured  the  sale  of  the  goods :  so  at  least 
the  pluntiffs  took  npon  them  to  aver :  for  in  such  a  case  suspicion  is  not 
sDt  to  Ke  asleep.  The  church  of  Diana  was  the  established  church  of  that 
place  and  time* 

**  To  the  konourt  the  plaintiffs  added  the  profit  of  being  silversmiths  to 
that  saone  excellent  church.  To  the  valne  of  that  sort  of  evidence,  which 
ii  the  provioee  of  silversmixhs  to  furnish,  no  established  church  was  ever 
insensible.  That  of  the  church  silversmiths  of  these  days  is  composed  of 
ckaliea :  under  the  Pafiran  dispensation,  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
church  silversmiths  of  tne  church  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  was  composed  of 

MftJIM. 

*'  When  with  that  resurrection  and  Gosjpel  of  his  own,  of  which  so  copions 
a  ample  remains  to  us  in  his  Epistles,  Paal,  with  or  without^ the  name  of 
Jesus  in  his  month,  made  his  appearance  in  the  market,  plaintiffs,  aa  we 
have  teen,  took  the  alarm :  they  proceeded  as  the  pious  sons  of  an  estab-  - 
fished  church  could  not  fail  to  proceeds  Before  action  commenced  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  snfttable  judgment,  they  set  to- work,  and  set  on  fire  the 
inflamablepart  of  the*  pnblic  mind  ;  the  church  was  declared  to  be  in  dan* 
ger,  jost  as  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  would  be,  shoald  any  such 
sacrilegioos  proposition- be  seriously  made,  as  that  of  tearing  out  of  her 
bosom,  any  of  those  precious  sinecures,  of  which  her  vitals  are  oomposedi 
In  Ephttos  no  mention  is  made  of  any  f^iee  Society^  or  ConttituHanal 
^notiaHon^  But  of  those  pious  institutions,  the  equivalent  could  not-  be 
warning,  accordingly  the  charff®  oi  biatphemy  wm  not  left  unemployed. 
So  the  defence  shows ;  ■  the  defence,  to  wit,  made  by  the  probity  and 
wisdom  of  the  judge ;  for  by  the  violence  of  the  church  mob,  who,  but  for 
him,  were  prepared  to  have  given  a  precedent,  to  that  which  set  Binning* 
ham  in  flames ;  the  defendents  were  placed  in  the  condition  of  prisoners, 
and  the  judge  seeing  the  violence  of  the  prejudice  they  had  to  encountev, 
felt  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the  function  of  judge,  that  of  council  for  the 
prisoners.  The-  'Jftdge  by  whom  the  principal  cause  was  tried,  and  the 
plaintifis  nonsuited,  is  styled  "  the  Town  Clerk,**  the  more  appropriate 
andrespeeted  title,  would  on  this  occasion  have  been  well  applied  to  him. 
Except  what  we  have  been  here  seeing,  we  know  nothing  of  him  that  is 
poMitive^  but  seeing  thus  much  of  him„  we  see  that  he  was  an  honest  man, 
and  an  honest  roan  is  not  ill  pourtrayed  by  negatives. 

**  He  had  no  coronet  playing  before  his  e^es;  no  overpaid  places  and  si» 
necures  for  relatives,  -ke  had  not  been  made  judge,  for  pnblishinga  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  Diana,  with  an  embroidery  composed  of  his  own  com* 
nents;  or  for  circulating  with  anonymous  delkacy,  a  pious  wfirniiig. 
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never  to  be  absent  from  the  shrine  of  Diana,  when  the  saci%d  cap  was 
proffered  by  the  hands  of  holy  priests.  Accordingly  when  the  charge  of 
olasphemy  was  brought  before  him^  being  a  heathen,  he  foand  no  difficulty 
in  treating  it  in  that  gentle  and  soothing  mode,  in  which,  when  from  the 
bosom  of  an  established  charch  it  enters  into  a  man,  the  spirit,  which  cilli 
itself  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  renders  him  so  averse  to  the  treating  of  it 
If  when  his  robes  were  off^  he  said  of  Diana  what  we  now  think  of  her, 
he  did  not  when  they  were  on,  foam  or  rave,  and  declare,  that  all  who 
would  not  swear  to  their  belief  in  her,  were  not  fit  to  be  believed,  or  so 
ihuch  as  fit  to  live. 

**  By  him,  one  m&n  was  not  robbed  of  his  rights,  because  another 
man,  when  called  upon  as  a  witness,  refused  to  perjure  himself.  By 
him  a  man  was  not  refused  protection  for  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  nor 
deprived  of  the  guardianship  of  his  children,  because  he  wuted  to  see 
Diana,  before  he  would  declare  himself  a  believer  in  her  existence.  In  the 
open  theatre  was  pronounced  the  judgment  we  have  seen.  He  did  not,hy 
private  sitting,  deprive  men  of  the  protection  of  the  public  eye.  He  did 
not  keep  mens*  property  in  his  hands,  ^o  be  plundered  by 'himself,  bis 
children,  or  his  creatures,  till  the  property  was  absorbed,  and  the  proprie- 
tors sent  broken  hearted  to  their  graves.  He  did  not  wring  out  of  distress 
a  princely  income,  ou  pretence  of  giving  decisions,  declaring  all  the  while 
his  matcnless  incapacity  for  every  thing  but  prating  and  raising  doobts. 
He  did  not  display  any  such  effrontery,  as  when  a  judicatory  was  to  lit 
npon  his  conduct,  to  set  himself  downin  it,  and  assume  and  carry  od  the 
management  of  it.  In  Ephesus  he  would  not  have  sought  impunity  in  eyes 
lifted  uprto  heaven,  or  streaming  with  crocodile  tears.  Thus  much  for  bis 
ne^tive ;  he  had  one  positive  merit.  When  from  the  inezhanstable  source 
of  inflammation,  a  flame  kindled,  he  did  not  fan  the  flame,  heqnenched  it. 
The  religion  of  Diana  had,  on  Uie  ground  of  usefulness,  the  advantage  of 
that,  which  is  the  religion  of  Paul,  and  is  called  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
Diana  drove  no  men  out  of  their  senses,  by  pictures,  or  preachments  of 
never-ending  torments.  On  pretence  of  saving  men imm yk/iiresufferings 
no  men  were  consigned  to  present  ones.  It  compelled  no  penury,  no 
hypocrisy,  it  rewarded  none.  It  committed,  it  supported,  it  blessed,  it 
lauded  no  depredation,  no  oppression  in  any  shape,  it  planderered  no  man 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  in  the  shape  of  tythes. 

*<  For  the  enrichment  of  the  sacnMi  shrines,  money  in  any  quantity  irss 
received,  but  in  no  quantity  extorted.  One  temple  was  sufficient  for  that 
goddess.  Believing  or  not  believigg  in  her  divinity,  no  men  were  com- 
pelled, to  pay  more  money  for  more  temples,  more  priests,  or  moft 
shrines.** — Not  Paul  but  Jesus,  (allegedly  wriiten  by  the  celebrated 
Jeremy  Bentkam. 

The  author*  concludes  his  remarks  on  the  hononrable  conduct  of  the 

,  with  the 

\  know, 

Becoming 

eetabliehed,  it  became  ribxious,  preponderantly  noxious.  For  where 
eetabliehed  is  the  adjunct  to  it,  what  does  religion  mean  ?  what. but  depre- 
dation, corruption,  oppression,  hypocrisy?  These  four,  with  delusion  in 
all  its  forms  and  trappings  for  support.** 

E.  K.  D. 
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TO  !«£  INHABITANTS  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 

Friends  and  Fobs, 

I  am  noi  the  enemy  of  any  person,  so  I  do  not  feel  a  disposition 
to  return  the  manners  of  a  foe,  where  they  be  presented.  My 
qaarrel  is  not  with  persons^  but  with  principles,  seeking  to  make 
you  change  for  the  better,  where  there  is  room  for  iraprovement. 
My  task,  or  a  part  of  it,  this  week,  is  to^review  Mr.  Gilbert's  let- 
ter, which  I,  last  week,  copied  into  "  The  Lion :"  and  this  re- 
view I  dedicate,  more  especially,  to  those  persons  in  Nottingham, 
wbo  are  pleased  to  call  themselves  my  opponents. 

The  prefatory  part  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  letter  informs  us,  that  he 
felt  it  due,  both  to  himself  and  the  public,  in  relation  to  the  late 
intended  discussion  with  roe,  intended  only  on  one  side  X  (^^^»  to 
give  a  detail  of  facts  as  they  have  occurred  ;  together  with  the 
reasons  which  have,  at  different  times,  determined  his  conduct. 

This  would  have  been  fair,  had  he  confined  himself  to  such  a 

proposition ;  but  why  should  this  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly 

Jesus,  step  out  of  his  line  of  duty  to  outdo  Mrs.  Crosby  as  a  scold 

and  as  a  something — "  8ueh  as  I  find  it  difficult  genteelly  to 

e:jrpress"    Why  should  he  say,  that  I  disregard  all  appropriate 

kind  of  proofs,  after  complimenting  me,  in  his  library,  for  the  very 

scmpalons  manner  in  which  I  sought  the  truth,  and  making  that 

scrtfpalosity  a  reason  why  it  was  very  desirable  that  I  should  be 

coo  verted  to  Christianity  in  his  acceptation?    Why  should  he 

insinuate,  that  I  have  not  given  the  most  correct  account  of  my 

interview  with  him  in  his  library,  when  any  one,  who  knows  the 

bearing  of  such  arguments  as  pass  in  such  a  case,  must  see,  that 

1  have  given  a  most  precise  and  fair  abstract  of  all  that  passed 

as  arig-iiment,  and  I  challenge  correction  1    Whv  did  he  sa^,  that 

"  I  did  not  believe  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Cartile,  in  seeking  it. 
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(the  discussion)  was  a  candid  regard  for  truth  ?"  Why  does  he 
think  so  ?  His  own  answer  is : — ^*  1  wish  the  general  tenor  of 
hi9  ptAlieation^,  and  ihe  ^special  design  of  some  oj  them^  too 
vile  to  be  named,  could  allow  me  to  give  him  credit  for  such  a 
motive."  I  proclaim  this  to  be  a  most  wanton  misrepresentation 
of  my  publications  ;  for,  had  Mr.  Gilbert  known  the  existence  of 
such  publications  issued  by  me,  it  was  his  duty,  either  to  have 
remonstrated  with  me  about  them,  while  1  was  in  his  house,  and 
the  only  time  I  have  seen  him,  or  never  to  have  suffered  me  to 
set  foot  there.  I  should  have  so  dealt  with  him.  But  there  was 
never  a  word  said  about  my  morals,  nor  about  the  immorality  of 
my  publications,  until  Mr.  Gilbert  shrunk  from  the  defence  of  bis 
gods  before  a  public  audience. 

His  gods  are  not  to  be  affected  by  my  morals,  because  they  are 
not  my  gods ;  but  they  may  be  affected  by  his  own  morals ;  and 
'  certainly,  in  this  meeting  with  me  and  its  consequenoes,  the  only 
case  in  which  I  have  known  him,  he  has  done  no  credit  to,  he  has 
reflected  no  honour  upon,  his  gods.  He  tacitly  confesses,  that  he 
dares  not  bring  his  gods  into  contact  with  my  reasons,  or  my  gods, 
and  he  openly  confesses,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  afford  me  an 
-opportunity  of  reaching,  through  his  instrumentality,  persons 
whom  I  could  not.  otherwise  reach.  What  has  he  to  fear  for 
such  persons,  protected,  as  he  assumes,  by  such  powerful  gods  as 
those  of  his,  which,  he  otherwise  tells  us,  are  all-powerful,  and 
can,  when  it  pleases  them,  prevent  all  mischief!  The  cloven 
foot  presents  itself  when  fear  is  expressed,  or  anything  is  said 
about  defending  these  Almighty  gods,  who  have  made  all  things, 
and  who  can  preserve  all  things^  but  themselves  from  the  assaults 
of  human  reason.  There  is  enough  in  that  consideration  io  choke 
you,  Mr.  Gilbert,  unless  you  have  a  larynx  that  can  swallow 
Jonah,  whale,  and  the  ship's  crew. 

The  fear  that  is  expressed  of  any  mischief  that  I  may  do  to  the 
cause  and  the  worshippers  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  gods,  is  a  fear  that 
expresses  a  lack  of  confidence  in  that  cause  and  in  those  g-ods. 
Did  I  talk  of  an  almighty  intelligent  God,  I  would  not  talk  of 
him  in  the  pulpit;  but  J  would  go  forth  in  his  strength  and  meet 
every  opponent.     I  do  this  with  my  Almighty  God,  for  whom 
I  do  not  claim  even  the  attribute  of  intelligence.    I  feel  that  I 
partake  of  that  almightiness,  In  as  far  as  human  reason  has.  its 
share  in  it ;  and  I  go  forth  the  servant  of  my  God,  to  combat  all 
the  other  gods  and  all  the  servants  of  all  the  other  gods  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  as  sure  as  Mr.  Gilbert,  is  in  Notting- 
ham, he  would  have  found,  had  he  met  me  in  public  discassioDy 
that  my  pebble  of  truth  would  have  sunk  deeply  and  fatally 
into  his  gigantic  forehead  of  error.      He  has  displayed    fears 
of  the  result,  throughout.     He  has  acted  as  if  his  gods    ivere, 
what  they  are,  but  phantoms.    My  God  is  the  aggregate  of 
physical  power,  operating  by  immutable  principles,  and  thus  void 
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of  all  moral  responsibility.  His  gods  are  but  imaginary  res- 
ponsible agents,  and  jastly  deserving  of  all  tbe  reproach  which  be- 
longs to  bad  management,  in  which,  upon  his  divine  theory,  the 
honian  world  abounds.  His  divine  theory  is  made  up  of  a  per- 
petually fruitless  attempt  to  correct  divine  blunders.  While 
mine  makes  man  responsible  only  to  his  fellows  in  society,  and  the 
agent  of  his  own  happiness  or  misery.  People  of  Nottingham, 
choose  ye  between  us. 

Why  should  Mr.  Gilbert,  under  the  pretence  of  explaining  the 
cause  which  brought  about  the  proposed  discussion  and  its  inter- 
roption,^  assail  my  private  or  general  moral  character,  when  that 
character  made  no  part  of  the  business  between  us  ?  In  retaliating 
for  so  foul  a  stab,  for  such  an  assassin-like  blow,  I  shall  content 
nyself  with  saying,  that,  with  the  exception  of  being  deeply 
steeled  in  the  sin  of  poverty,  brought  on  by  entangling  myself 
with  a  very  costly  house,  which  leaves  me  the  unwilling  but 
constrained  debtor  of  various  persons,  to  the  extent  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds.;^  but  for  which,  if  it  were  convertible 
to  cash,  J  have  a  property  in  the  house,  and  as  a  stock  in  trade  ex- 
ceeding by  one  thousand  pounds  the  debts  that  I  owe :  I  challenge 
the  world,  to  cast  a  blemish  on  my  moral  reputation.    Give  me 
but  the  means  of  satisfying  those  who  say  they   have  pecuniary 
claims  upon  me,  and  no  one  should  remain  dissatisfied,  if  I  could 
meet  his  claim,  and  I  stand  before  the  people  of  this  country  as 
pure  a  moral  character  as  any  man  in  it,  and  with  as  much  dispo- 
sition to  do  all  possible  good  as  any  man  in  it.    It  may  be  asked, 
why  I  entangled  myself  with  such  a  costly  and  unprofitable 
house.    1  answer,  and  deem  the  apology  good,  that  it  was  my 
political  ambition  which  led  me  into  it;  the  ambition  still  lurks 
ia  me,  2Lnd  I  count  it  a  piece  of  political  good,  that  such  a  reform 
as  I  am  advocating  should  not  be  worked  in  a  hole  or  corner, 
bot  that  it  should  be  carried  on  in  the  most  open  and  in  the  most 
respectable  manner.    I  want  not  such  a  house  for  the  use  of  my 
family,  we  could  be  content  with  a  small  portion  of4t;  but  I 
want  the  situation,  I  want  the  shop  and  its  ap'()earances,  for  the 
purposes  and  display  of  business.    I  will  let  off  the  greater  part 
of  the  house  to  any  respectable  tenant  that  I  can  find  for  it:  and 
there  are  in  the  back  and  upper  part  of  it,  conveniences  and  a 
gxxHl  situation  for  carrying  on  many  kinds  of  business.    A  friend 
urges  me  to  call  upon  my  little  public  of  friends  to  support  the  , 
house,  and  to  make  me  free  in  it,  and  though  a  bit  of  a  co-opera- 
tive projector,  he  is  always  a  practical  performer  as  well  as  a  re- 
former, where  good  is  to  be  done  and  mohey  wanted.    He  never 
Recommends  that  to  others  wh#^ch  he  is  not  forward  to  lead  in 
doing.    He  thus  states  his  object:— 

'*  I  hope  you  will  make  a  leading  article  about  '^  a  house  fund" 
Yoa  may  say,  that  a  ^'  Temple  of  Reason"  ought  not  to  be  paid 
/or  by  the  priest,  overseer,  or  manager,  but  by  the  persons  of  the 

2  \2 
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sect^  or  by  those  who  imagine  that  they  receive  beneflU  from  aucb 
a  dep6t  of  knowledge.  Temples  were  often  libraries  among  the 
Romans,  or  at  any  rate  were  deposits  for  archives,  &c.  Yon 
ought  to  confess  that  yours  is  a  co-operative  system,  not  indeed 
agriculturaly  bat  tneniuimUural,  for  the  eradicating  those  weeds 
and  thorns  called  prejudices,  superstitionSy  Sec." 

I  think  very  lightly  of  appeals  of  this  kind  to  the  public.  I 
calculate  that  but  few,  and  those  more  immediately  near  me,  can 
see  the.  thing  in  its  true  light ;  and  I  have  further  the  ambitioii  ^ 
of  a  man  of  business,  and  an  honest  man,  to  make  his  business, 
by  his  assiduity  and  industry,  support  itself  and  his  house.  1 
would  rather  say  to  the  public,  look  at  my  catalogue,  and  see  if 
there  1^  not  some  article  there  you  would  like  to  possess :  to  the' 
rich,  see  if  there,  be  not  some  useful  things  that  you  can  afford  to 
buy  and  gratuitously  distribute. 

As  some  further  apology  for  my  present  situation  as  a  debtor, 
I  can  say,  that  I  entered  Dorchester  Gaol  without  owing  one 
shilling,  but  without  having  made  any  provision  for  my  family 
or  my  own  support  in  prison.  At  the  end  of  six  yean  imprisoii- 
ment  in  that  gaol,  having  sustained  no  less  thaq  twenty  prose- 
cutions in  my  family  and  among  my  assistants,  I  found  myself  a 
debtor  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  pounds,  but  with  a  stock  in 
trade  of  four  times  that  amount  My  debts  would  have  been  a 
thousand  pounds,  but  for  the  fortunate  sale,  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  which  I  made  of  my  interest  in  the  house  No.  84,  in  this 
street,  for  the  improvement  before  St.  Bride's  church. 

The  same  gentleman  from  whose  letter  I  have  above  extracted, 
knowing  myjHtuation,  tendered  me  the  loan  of  one  thonsand 
pounds,  to  put  my  business  in  the  best  possible  state.    This  was. 
done  before  there  was  any  knowledge  or  expectation^  of  my 
liberation,  and  it  will  serve  to  show,  that  had  I  been  so  disposed, 
I  might  have  purchased  that  liberation.    I  received  five  handred 
pounds  of  this  money  in  Dorchester  Gaol,  in  October  1825,  and 
the  remahider  in  December,  after  my  liberation.    With  it,  I  paid 
every  other  debt  that  I  had,  and  purchased  an  office  filled  with 
printing  materials.    At  Midsummer,  1826,  I  found,  that  1  had  no 
other  debt  than  this  thousand  pounds ;  as  a  set  off  to  whiefa,  I 
had  a  fine  printing  office,  and  a  stock  of  books,  worth,  at  a  mode* 
rate  computation,  three  thousand  pounds.   But  1  wanted  a  house. 
1  had  no  house,  after  selling  84,  and  but  a  wretched  hole  of  a 
shop,  for  which  I  was  paying  a  hundred  a  year,  a  printing-  office, 
for  which  forty  pounds  a  year  were  asked,  a  mile  ftx>m  the  shop, 
with  either  of  which,  there  was  not  a  decent  room  in  \nrhich  I 
could  place  my  family.    The  landlord  wanted  the  shop,   I  held, 
for  an  alteration  in  the  house,  and  from  Christmas  to  Midsammer 
1826,  I  tried  in  vain  to  find  any  other  house  in  Fleet-street  than 
this,  into  which  I  subsequently  entered  at  an  enormous  eost.     I 
felt  a  justification  in  entering  on  this  house.    My  prospects  inrefe 
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good  and  my  meaits  good  ;  for  the  thousand  pounds  which  had 
been  lent  to  me,  were  a  loan  never  meant  to  be  peremptorily 
demanded  back,  though  interest  is  to  be  paid,  and  principal  too, 
if  ever  the  business  will  return  it. 

Before  Christmas  18^6,  1  found  that  I  had  undertaken  an 
expence  which  I  could  not  well  get  through.  The  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  I  became  entangled  with  law  expences,  exe- 
cutions in  the  house,  and  all  sorts  of  evils,  which  led  before 
Christmas  1S27,  to  the  sacriOoe  of  my  printing  materials,  and  to 
the  parting  with  almost  every  thing  that  was  immediately  con- 
vertible to  money,  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  having  no  bidder 
for  the  house  at  that  time,  has  been  the  cause  of  my  remaining 
in  it 

When  1  examined  the  wreck  of  my  property  at  Christmas  last, 
I  found  that  a  thousand  pounds  worth  had  been  sacrificed  to  pay 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  debt,  which  would  have  been* 
sooner  paid,  hfid  I  been  left  to  my  own  ways  and  means.  A  fire 
or  a  thief  in  one's  bouse,  is  not  more  dangerous  or  terrific  than  a 
lawyer  or  a  broker  with  an  execution.  I  mention  these  circum- 
stances with  as  much  ease  and  freedom,  as  if  they  were  so  many 
meritQrious  exploits ;  because,  I  feel,  that,  I  have,  at  all  times, 
done  whatever  an  honest  man  could  do  in  a  similar  situation. 
To  every  imperious  ciieditor,  1  have  said,  come  and  take  what  1 
have,  if  you  cannot  wait  until  I  can  turn  money  for  yon.  A.nd  1 
have  this  consolation,  that  I  never  secreted  nor  encouraged  my 
fiuniiy  to  secrete  an  atom  of  property  from  any  person  who  had  a 
&ir  claim  on  it. 

in  the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  I  found  that  I  improved  my 

stock,  paid  off  about  a  hundred  pounds  of  debt,  and  met  the 

expences  of  the  house.    As  a  set  off,  I  had  incurred  some  debt 

with  a  printer  for  **  Thb  Lion,''  and  other  things ;  but  1  am  in 

hope,  that,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  1  shall  have  met  all  current 

expencee,  and  have  paid  off  libout  150  or  2001.  of  debt.    The  last 

three  months,  always  a  dull  season  in  London,  have  been  very 

dull  in  my  shop,  and  had  I  not  been  among  the  fiery  spirits  of 

Nottingham,  I  should  have  been  frozen  with  cold  and  inactivity 

at   faome.    Still,  I  do  not  despair  of  supporting  myself  in  this 

house  by  business ;  and  all  that  I  ask  earnestly  is,  that  each  of  my 

friends  will  do  all  that  each  can  do,  in  encouraging  the  circulation 

of  tnj  publications.    I  know  the  nature  of  the  principles  which  I 

am  advocating,  well  enough  to  know,  that  a  moment  will  come, 

and  that  it  will  arise  im  some  measure  by  an  accident,  as  to  its 

acceleration,  when  the  advocacy  of  those  principles  will  become 

more  profitable  than;the  advocacy  of  any  other  principles ;  but  this 

I  know  of  human  nature  also,  that,  when  that  time  arrives,  every 

sanctified  scoundrel  of  a  publisher  in  the  country,  willstepin  to  share 

those  profits,  who  now  refuses  to  sell  a  book  of  mine ;  because, 

he  knovs,  that,  it  is  his  interest,  at  the  mcHnent,  to  please  the  reli- 
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gious  worl(l,by  not  doing  it,  and  by  condemning  those  who  do  it. 
There  is  a  dialogue  in  this  number,  which  bears  me  out  in  what  I 
say,  and  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  vices  of  the  book  trade  to  say, 
that,  there  is  no  book  too  vile,  to  be  sold  among  booksellers 
generally,  so  as  there  be  no  clashing  with  the  public  prejudice  by 
so  doing. 

I  mention  these  circumstances  in  part,  to  disabuse  many  persons 
of  the  notion,  that  1  am  making  my  infidelity  a  very  profitable 
thing.  It  is  not  so.  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  comfortable 
living  from  it ;  but  this,  as  with  regard  to  my  morals,  has  no 
relation  to  the  goodness  or  the  badness  of  the  principles  which  I 
am  advocating.  In  Nottingham,  I  was  really  a  missionary 
without  scrip  or  purse.  I  was  frequently  shillingless  there; 
though  I  knew  where  and  how  to  get  all  my  wants  supplied ; 
and  I  could  have  drawn  money  as  far  as  my  wants,  which  are  but 
few,  required  it. 

I  have  no  certain  income  to  lose  by  a  change  of  opinion,  as  is 
the  case  with  Mr.  Gilbert.  The  periodical  publication  to  which 
he  alludes  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  bring  me  a  debt  vrith 
the  printer,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  think  of  converting  it 
into  a  newspaper,  if  no  new  obstacles  intervene.  Therefore,  if 
the  bait  were  with  me  efficacious^  I  have  every  possible  pecuni- 
ary encouragement  to  be  a  hypocrite.  I  cannot  say,  looking 
back  through  the  whole  time  of  my  periodical  publication,  that 
it  has  done  anything  more  for  me,  than  to  propagate  .my  prind- 
ples,  to  keep  a  spirit  alive  in  relation  to  those  principles^  and  to 
increase  the  demand  for  my  other  publications.  The  periodical,  by 
itself  or  in  itself,  has  certainly  left  me  no  profit.  . 

Before  I  dismiss  this  subject  of  my  late  and  present  oircumstan- 
ces,  L  should  do  myself  the  justice  to  say,  that  one  cause  of  my 
not  tettling  well  in  this  house,  was  a  failure  in  promise  on  the 
part  of  several  friends  to  assist  me ;  and  much  of  that  failure 
brought  about  by  the  distracting  afihir  of  the  panic  in  1825  and  6. 
However,  1  have  no  one  to  blame  but  myself;  if  any  blame 
attaches. 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  these  my  debts,  which  I  mo«l 
earnestly  strive  to  reduce,  I  challenge  the  world  to  impeach  n^ 
moral  character,  where  I  cannot  explain,  defend,  and  justify  it. 
I  have  said  nothing  on  the  other  side  of  my  having  debtors  to 
the  extent  of  six  hundred  pounds,  which  I  count  as  loss  in  trade, 
for  which  I  never  issued  a  writ,  and  for  which  I  never  employed 
an  attorney  to  write  a  letter,  but  that  I  had  his  charge  to  pay. 

I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  private  character,  I  do  not 
wish  to  know  anything  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  insinuate,  that  /  am 
happily  ignorant  of  it,  and  then  throw  oUt  poisonoiia  aspersion 
enough,  to  poison  any  man's  character  in  a  mind  that  does  not 
examine,  enquire  and  calculate  fairly.  If  I  am  to  estimate  his 
moral  character  by  his  letter,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  it  is 
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a  damned  bad  07ie]  and  when  I  use  the  word  damned ,  1  do  not 
use  it  in  the  offensive  sense  of  the  Christian ;  but  1  mean  a  cha- 
racter condemned)  and  which  must  be  condemned  by  every  honest 
thinking  man. 

In  defence  or  explanation  of  character^  one  is  driven  to  make 
it  altogether  a  matter  of  self:  and  as  I  get  very  little  praise  or 
flattery  from  the  world,  I  must  at  least  do  myself  justice.  But 
be  it  remembered,  that  amidst  all  my  enemies  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  presence  of  Wilberforca,  Bankes,  and  Peel, 
my  unimpeached  moral  character  was  proclaimed,  in  the  year 
1823,  and  there  was  not  a  Member  to  rise  to  make  an  objection 
to  the  proclamation.  Be  it  also  remembered,  that  in  Nov.  1825, 
Mr.  Peel  called  on  the  King  in  Council  to  subscribe  to  a  docu- 
ment, the  warrant  for  the  remission  of  the  recognizances  which 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  imposed  upon  me,  on  the  ex- 
pressed condition,  that  very  favourable  circumstances  as  to  my 
character  had  come  to  the  King's  knowledge,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  been  pleased  to  do  so  and  so.  There  are  very  few 
men,  standing  in  the  relation  in  which  1  stand  to  the  King  and 
the  House  of  Conunons,  seeking  to  change  thoroughly  the  cha- 
racter of  their  offices,  who  can  present  testimonials  of  moral 
character  of  this  kind.  Grosvenor  Henson  may  say  it  is  because 
lam  andr have  been  a  spy.  Honest  men,  who  value  truth,  aild 
seek  to  do  well,  will  know  better. 

A  letter  which  will  folldw  this  from  a  friend  at  Bristol,  addres- 
sed to  Mr.  Gilbert,  with  the  post-scriptural  observation  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  substitute  for  much  that  i  should  otherwise  have  had  to 
say  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  letter ;  but  thus  much,  in  a  general  way,  1 
will  say,  that  Mr.  Gilbert's  retreat  into  his  pulpit,  to  deliver 
all^fed  evidences  before  those  who  know  not  how  to  dispute 
them,,and  who,  if  they  were  there  who  did  know  how,  dare  not 
there  dispute  them,  is  but^  sorry  Way  to  sweep  infidelity  from 
the  earth.  Let  him  do  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alliott  did  with  the  Jew,^ 
Rabbi  Hart  Simmonds,  let  Mr.  Gilbert  invite  me  to  fill  his  pulpit 
of  a  Sunday  morning,  and  let  him  refute  me  if  he  can  on  the  Sun- 
day evening:  and  1  will  give  him  credit  for  sincerity  in  his  war- 
fare with  infidelity.  I  ask  no  more  from  him,  than  1  offer  to  him, 
if  be  will  come  to  London.  I  have  a*pulpit  and  a  little  chapel  at 
his  service.  And  as  a  general  offer,  I  will  hold  myself  ready 
to  come  to  Nottingham  at  a  week's  notice,  whenever  the  spirit- 
errant  may  move  Mr.  Gilbert  to  meet  me  in  public  discussion. 

Richard  Carlile. 


TO  JOSEPH  GILBERT,  MINISTER  OF  THE  GOSPEL, 

AT   NOTTINGHAM. 

Rev.  Sir, — As  a  reader  of  The  Lion,  I  have  gained  some  know- 
ledge of  your  conduct  towards  Mr.  Carlile,  and,  from  your  letter 
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to  the  editor  of  the  Mercury,  i  am  enabled  to  draw  some  oon- 
clusiops  OD  your  motives,  your  hopes  and  fears  respecting  the 
public  discussion  solicited  on  his  part,  though  never  intended  oa 
yours^  on  the  existence  of  Christy  and  the  Christian's  God.— 
Your  chief  motive  was  popularity,  which  you  endeavoured  to 
obtain  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  courage  and  ability,  that  you 
never  really  possessed,  by  which  you  hoped  to  impose  on  your 
followers ;  but  your  fears  for  the  result,  compelled  you  to  resort 
to  means,  cowardly  and  contemptible ;  for,  it  is  evident  to  every 
man  of  penetration,  that  yon  never  intended  to  enter  on  the  dis* 
cussion.    And  why  not  ?    For  one  plain  reason,  you  dared  not 
Your  opponent  was  armed  with  reason  and  common  sense,  he 
had  no  shield  but  truth,  no  weapons  but  facts,  dates,  and  realities. 
His  shield  was  polished,  iunI  you  were  before  the  mirror  of  truth, 
where  the  cant,  ignorance,  and  sophistry  of  your  arguments, 
would  have  been  reflected  and  exposed  to  public  view,  and  the 
veil  being  removed,  you  viould  have  been  estimated  by  the  real 
standard  of  your  worth,  which  is  easily  discovered  by  every  man 
who  reads  your  letter.    How  contemptibly  base  are  your  in* 
sinuations  at  the  close  of  your  letter.    You  say,  *'  they  tell  me, 
that  Mr.  Carlile  is  beneath  the  notice  of  a  maf  pretending  to 
character,  &c.  &c.''    How  much  this  is  like  the  Billingsgate 
fish-faff,  who  is  ever  ready  to  insinuate  and  call  names.    And 
pray,  Mr.  Gospel  Vender,  to  what  mighty  character  do  you  pre- 
tend ?    Be  pleased  to  explain  that,  and  the  public  will  then  be 
able  to  judge,  whether  he  is  above,  equal  to,  or  beneath  your 
notice.    That  he  is  guilty  of  vending  books,  written  by  men  of 
sterling  ability,  profound  learning,  and  extensive  coraprehensioD, 
eveiy  man  of  sense  will  admit ;  tooks,  which,  if  universally  read, 
and  their  contents  reflected  on,  and  compared  With  the  doctrine 
you  preach,  (you  know  and  dread}  would  soon  leave  yon  no 
congregation.    With  what  priestlike  assassination  do  you  stab 
his  character  in  the  following  words,  ''  but  if  he  lends  his  name 
to  publications,  the  tendency ^of  which  he  would  shrink  from 
embodying  in  practice !"    If  he  does,  he  is  a  bad  man.    Bui  if^ 
(how  convenient  the  word,)  he  does  not,  what  are  you  for  the 
assertion  ?    If  you  are  an  open  enemy,  if  a  just  or  honourable 
man,  why  not  name  the  publications  ?    You  go  on  to  say,  ^  I  may 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  not  a  father,  a 
husband,  a  brother,  a  man,  sane  .and  sound  in  the  empire,  "whose 
first  indignant  impulse  would  not  be*' — to  do  what — ^wfaat  joo 
say  "you  can't  genteelly  express."    A  more  black  or  bas<»'  in- 
sinuation against  the  character  of  man  was  never  heard  than 
this,  and  must  recoil  on  its  author  by  every  man  who  reads  your 
letter.      I  am  a  father,  a  husband,  a  brother,  and  even  a  g^rand- 
father,  with  a  very  numerous  family  of  sons  and  daughters ;    i  have 
read  the  whole,  or  the  e^reater  part  of  Mr.  Carlile's  publieatiaoa, 
and  to  be  particular,  I  have  read  his  "  Every  Woman's  Book^" 
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aod  1  know  of  notbio^  in  it  or  them,  but  wbat  is  morai^  ai^ru- 
meotative,  and  modest,  except  the  quotations  whicb  the  authors 
select  from  the  Bible^  and  1  am  ready  to  prove^  that  thero  is 
nothing  that  the  pen  ever  wrote,  or  the  painter  ever  drew,  more 
immodest,  obscene,  cruel,  or  vindictive,  than  can  be  found  in  that 
book,  from  which  you  take  your  ministry,  and  which  you  read 
and  recommend  to  your  congregation.  As  a  proof  that  others 
think  as  I  do,  in  the  last  Bristol  Mercury,  of  September  9,  we 
find  the  foilowin.^  paragraph  :— "  A  member  of  the  l^al  profes^ 
sion  in  this  city,  lately  had  occasion  to  call  upon  a  gentleman  of 
the  most  exemplary  character  and  piety,  for  the  purpose  of 
swearing  him  to  an  affidavit,  and  requested  the  loan  of  a  Bible 
for  that  purpose.  I  have  no  such  book  in  my  honse,  said  the 
gentleman  emphatically,  to  the  astonished  lawyer,  for  air^Ihcme 
a  family  of  daughters:' 

Name  the  books  to  which  you  allude,  knd  prove  yoar  assertions. 
What  man,  after  reading  the  Bible  pi*licly,  dare  tall?  of  gentility 
or  modesty  ?  Produce  what  you  think  so  blameable  ia  Mf. 
Carlile — expose  the  man— show  him  up  in  his  true  colours,  and 
let  the  world  judge  fairly  of  his  conduct,  but  don't  stab  him  in  the 
dark,  and  let  us  then  see  if  he  be  that  contemptible  wretch  yoB 
paint  him*  or  if  you  are  not,  <'  I  can't  genteelly  say  what.*' 

You  say.it  would  be  a  folly  in  you  to  meet  Mr.  Carlile  and 
defend  the  religion  you  profess,  publicly,  at  Mr.  Kendall's  yard 
before  hundreds,  which  I  ^mit ;  because^  there,  your  arguments 
were  liable  to  be  refuted,  and  your  hearers  would  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question,  and  you  boast  that  the  fmlfpit  is  still  open  to  ]^o«, 
from  whence  you  propose  to  give  *'  a  course  of  lectures,  in  which, 
yoa  trust,  the  atheistical  arguments  will  be  satisfactorily  met,  and 
the  Evidence  of  Christianity  proved."    If  you  |do  refute  the  one 
and  do  the  other,  I  will  withdraw  my  present  tun^enteel  opinion 
of  you,  and  become  your  disciple;  but  to  do  it,  you  must  first 
dsHwr  fairly  to  your  audience  all  the  arguments  of  the  Infidel, 
or  bow  can  you  refute  them  ?    And  this  you  dare  not  do,  fnlin 
fear  of  the  consequences  on  your  congregation.    And  where  is 
the  necessity  of  your  lecturing  to  true  beliereA^  unless  you  think 
they  are  tinctured  by  Carlile's  doctrine  ?    If  you  are  a  real  soldier 
of  Christ,  an  authorised  messenger  of  Jesus,  a  follower  of  the 
saints  and  a  good  shepherd,  show' it  by  your  actions.    Don't 
coward-like  shrink  into  your  hole  ota  pulpit,  and  cry  before  your 
own  dear  lambs ;  *'  beware  of  wolves  and  infidel  monsters."  Pace 
the  wolves.    Seek  after  the  enemies  of  your  master,  and  meet 
the  Infidels  in  their  strong  holds.    You  say, — ^^  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal, selling  well,  is  not  to  be  trifled  with."    "  The  Lion"  does 
sell  well,  and  is  read  by  thousands  of  Infidels  and  others,  who  are 
on  the  high  road  to  infidelity.    It  is  the  present  assailing  weapon 
ag^nst  Christianity.    If  it  contain  the  poison  of  error^  its  pages 
are  open  to  your  antidote.    There  is  the  scene  for  your  action^***- 
There  the  point  to  level  your  weapons. — ^There  the  place  to  meet 
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and  defeat  the  enemies  of  Christ. — ^Tbere  the  spot  to  convert  and 
and  save  souls,  and  to  gun  a  crown  of  immortal  glory  as  yoor 
reward. — ^There  is  an  enemy  worth  contending  with.-^In  the 
low,thevulgar,  and  unlearned,  you  find  true  believers;  but  no 
true  infidels.^^Those  are  to  be  found  only  among  philosophers, 
men  of  letters,  and  those  endowed  with  reason  and  common  sense. 
Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Byron,  Voltaire,  Volney,  Paine, 
Palmer,  &c.,  were  not  low  minded  fools.  Refute  their  works 
and  independent  of  the  Crown  of  Glory,  you  shall  be  made  a 
bishop.  But  if  your  boasted  ability  be  not  sufficient  to  obCaio 
you  the  crown  or  mitre,  surely  yon  have  sufficient  to  refute  the 
''  contemptible''  productions  which  appear  in  *^  Thb  Lion.'' 
What  are  the  pigmy  efforts  of  those  would-be  infidels?  why, 
they  have  only  worldly  knowledge,  (assisted,  you  say,  by  the 
Devil,)  while  you  are  a  minister  of  Jesus,  evangelically  inspired, 
assisted  by  Christ,  and  endowed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the 
Bible  and  all  the  saints  on  your  side,  and  the  public  prepossessed 
in  yonr  favour  by  their  education,'  you  are  trebly  armed  at  all 
pomts.  Why,  genteel  Sir,  there  is  no  comparison  between  you. 
On  behalf  of  your  own  character  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ^— on  behalf  of  that  congregation  over  whom  you  preade— 
on  behalf  of  Christianity  itself,  all  of  which  is  much  concerned 
in  the  result  of  your  conduct ;  let  me  induce  you  to  follow  my 
advice.  If  you  give  lectures,  publish  them  in  "  Thb  Lion." 
If  you  produce  evidences  for  Christianity,  publish  them  in  '*  Thk 
Lion."  Follow  the  steps  of  Jesus,  your  master,  preach  to  the 
sinners,  convert  the  infidels,  and  save  the  souls  of  the  fallen ;  for 
such,  you  say,  are  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  "  Thk  Lion." 
In  the  name  of  all  you  hold  sacred,  good  and  divine,  I  invite  yea 
to  this  h6ly  work— perform  it  with  zeal,  and  your  God  will  bless 
you.  Put  down  "The  Lion,"  by  the  soundness,  reason,  and 
force  of  your  arguments,  and  the  canting  aldermen,  who  caused 
the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  to  be  confined  in  Oakham  gaol,  for  his 
infidelity,  shall  applaud  you.  Do  only  this,  a  mere  trifle,  with 
the  ability  and  powerful  assistance,  which  I  have  pointed  oat  as 
your  possession,  and  yon  will  find  a  ready  follower  and  disciple 
in,  A  Child  of  Nature. 

Bristol,  Sept.  15, 1828. 

Note. — ^I  have  to  inform  Mr.  Gilbert  and  the  readers  of  "*  The 
Lion,"  that  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter  is  well  known  to 
me  as  my  Bristol  host,  and  that,  for  family,  business,  property,  or 
general  talent,  he  is  inferior  to  no  one  member  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
congregation.  R.  C. 

DIALOGUE  BBTWBBN  A  BOOKSELLER  ANn  his  CUSTOMER. 

Thb  following  colloqay  was  related  to  me  the  other  day,  as  having 
actnally  taken  place  in  a  shop  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Bhu:kfriar» 
Bridge: — 
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« 

Cwtamer.— What. IS  the  price  of  that  book,  which  you  have  labelled  as 
"  Tom  Paine'a  Rights  of  Man  ?" 

Bookselier.-^Fiye  Shillings,  Sir. 

Cu9, — ^Then  it  is  a  work  of  some  merit  I  suppose,  I  thought  it  was 
valueless,  bv  being  labelled  so  contemptuously  ? 

Books, — It  is-a  work  to  which  a  certain  class  of  people  affix  a  value; 
betas  to  merit,  it  is  out  of  the  question,  it  is  mere  rubbish  in  literature, 

Cw.— Then  you  have  read  it,  I  suppose? 

Bookt. — Oh  yes.  Sir,  and  condemned  it  long  ago,  as  all  good  men  will. 

Cii#.— Then,  if  the  book  is  bad,  why  oflfer  it  for  sale  ? 

Book9.—W\iY^  Sir,  when  we  buy  works,  we  must  try  to  sell  them  again, 
and  it  will  only  be  bought  by  those  who  value  it, 

Cii#.-— Then  I  am  one  of  those,  and  will  buy  it.  And  now,  Mr.  Book- 
seller, inform  me  what  particular  proposition  in  the  book,  you  object  to,  as 
bemg  rubbish  ? 

Books,— I  really  Sir,  do  not  recollect  just  now  any  point  in  particular, 
on  which  to  lay  that  censure. 

^*'- — Buf  as  you  have  read  it,  you  must  remember  what  it  was  which 
led  you  to  condemn  it,  something  must  remain  on  your  mind,  which  caused 
you  to  pass  on  it  such  unqualified  reprobation. 

BooArt.— Why,  Sir,  you  know  it  is  all  against  God  and  the  king. 

Cu9, — I  know  no  such  thing.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  to  the  malignancy 
of  party,  you  have  added  a  falsehood ;  you  have  never  read  the  book,  or 
you  would  know  that  there  is  not  a  word  against  God  in  it.  I  do  not 
believe  you  have  another  book  in  your  shop,  in  which  there  is  so  much 
truth  unmixed  with  error.  Let  me  advise  you  my  friend  to  be  more  careful 
in  future,  of  what  you  say  about  the  writings  of  better  men  tlian  yourself, 
as  you  only  expose  your  own  ignorance,  and  bring  on  yourself  well 
merited  contempt.    Good  morning.  W,  V.  H. 

STANZAS. 

When  I  am  dead.  Oh !  \ay  me  not 

Within  the  common  bunal  ground ; 
I  would  not  lie  where  thousands  rot,  , 

And  spread  unwholesome  vapours  round. 
Let  not  tne  tale  which  parsons  tell. 
O'er  me  be  read,  of  heaven  and  hell. 
In  life  I  did  not  love  the  crowd  ; 

I  shunned  with  haste  their  very  breath ; 
And  now  enveloped  in  the  shroua, 

And  all  is  noisome  made  by  death, 
'Tis  doubly  hateful.    Lay  me  not 
In  any  consecrated  spot. 
I  would  be  quicker  in  decay. 

Or  not  decay  at  all.    I  'd  bide 
Upon  the  gentlest  winds  that  play. 

Or  on  the  storm  whose  angry  tide 
Spreads  o*er  the  isles,  where  sets  the  sun, 
Ruin,  ere  one  short  day  be  done. 
Lay  me  upon  the  fiery  bed 

Round  which  the  Hindoo  oft  laments, — 
That  to  the  atmosphere  may  spr^ 

My  pure  serial  elements  ; 
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And  forming  part  of  plant  and  tree, 

I  may  re-animated  be. 

Or  else,  embaloi'd,  like  Bgypt*s  kings, 

Within  the  mighty  pyramid, 
I  would  Hurvive  all  meaner  thing:! ; 

And  in  its  deep  recesses  hid, 
Possessor  of  eternity. 
See  time  destroying  all  but  me. 

But  if  ye  will  that  I  shall  lie 

Inhum'd  beneath  a  load  of  clay. 
Oh !  let  me  lie  as  near  the  sky 

As  ever  human  being  may. 
1  would  be  from  the  vapours  free 
That  haunt  the  valley.     Bury  me 

Upon  yon  mountain's  highest  peak, 
V here  the  swift  tempest  rushes  by ; 

Where  loud  and  hoarse  the  thunders  speak, 
And  ilash  the  lightnings.    There  would  I 

Catch,  when  each  day  its  coarse  has  done. 

The  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  freshest  breezes  will  be  mine  ; 

The  stars  then  here  will  shine  more  bright ; 
And  what  1  lov'd  in  life, — sunshine, — 

Will  be  my  own  from  morn  till  nig-bt ; 
And  if  one  fnend  bedew  niy  grave. 
That  ivill  be  all  that  I  shall  crave. 

DuiUey^  Sept,  8.  R.  Hick  lino. 


AN  ANONYMOUS  COMMUNICATION, 
/FiM  regard  to  the  death  of  Thamae  fVoolat^n^  B.D. 

Mb.  Tatloe  thinks  he  has  read  that  Wootston  died  of  a  j?aol  fever.   I 
have  not  ffot  the  large  three-fuinea  edition  of  Lempri^re's  D^tionary,  bat 
In  the  abndffed  edition,  it  is  merely  said  that  Woolston  ^*  couttnaed  to 
the  end  of  life  within  the  rules  of  the  Kings's  Bench,  and  died  1733,  of  ao 
epidemic  disorder,  after  an  illness  of  four  days.'*  L'Advocat's  Dictionuy* 
and  also  the  Dictionnaire  Historique  Universel  says,  that  Wool&ton  died 
**  of  an  epidemical  cold,  which  prevailed  almost  throughoat  Europe  at 
that  time.'*    Chaufepi^  says,  that  Woolston  <'  died  on  Saturday  the  27tii 
January,  1732-S»  about  nine  oVlock  in  the  evening,  beioj^  earned  off,  at 
the  end  of  four  days,  partly  by  an  epidemical  malady  which  prevailed  at 
that  time,  and  partly  by  an  obstruction  in  the  cliest."     Chalmers  only 
says,  that  Woolston  died,  ''after  an  illness  of  four  days.'*     The  Biograpbie 
Universelle  says,  **  he  remained  in  prison  till  his  death,  whicli  happened 
on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1731.*'    But  there  are,  Qf  I  mistake  not,)  three 
errors  in  this  short  statement.    The  principal  one  is,  that  probablv  since 
November  1730,  Woolston  had  been  living  in  the  ruiet  of  the  king's 
Bench ;  and  this  fact  alone,  renders  it  utterW  improbable,  that  Woolston 
should  have  died  of  a  gaol  fever.    It  is  sufficient  for   the  glory  of  that 
great  and  tf  ood  man,  that  he  met  death  with  admirable  patience,  resig- 
nation, and  fortitude. 
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THE  CHALLBNOE. 
(Continued  from  p.  300.) 

[I  DO  not  like  this  subject  into  which  Mr,  Imray  has  fallen. 
It  is  unworthy  of  the  poet ;  and  nothing*  but  doggerel  can  be 
written  upon  it. — R.  C] 


The  gods  deplored  their  mutaal  loss, 

Till  growing  somewhat  chafed  and  cross. 

They  all  descended  in  a  flight, 

With  looks  and  swords  of  flaming  light. 

Each  had  a  sword  on,  to  protect 

Himself — and  to  ensure  respect; 

And  as  they  could  not  do  without  'em, 

Twas  well  to  have  such  things  about  them. 

Well,  thus  accoutred  down  they  came, 

Belchin?  inexorable  flame. 

At  whicn  the  shudd'ring  human  pair. 

After  one  shriek,  and  frantic  stare. 

Ran,  Moses  does  not  tell  us  where. 

The  conquerors  no  sooner  found. 

Their  enemy  had  given  ground. 

Than  straight  the]^  rallied  round  the  tree. 

Whose  fruit  gave  immortality. 

What  has  become  of  that  same  tree. 

Died  it  with  man's  catastrophe  ? 

Where  is  the  garden  where  it  grew  ? 

I'm  sure  I  cannot  say — can  you  ? 

No  blast'ring,  flaming,  swonied  sprite. 

Protects  it  notv  from  human  might ; 

Perhaps- the  Gods  have  grown  ashamed. 

And  funly  would  not  have  it  named. 

That  they  so  very  little  knew  man, 

And  were  so  duped — by  what  ?  a  ttonytn  ! 

No  "  eat  and  live  for  ever"  tree 

Grows  now — or  who  would  cease  to  be  ? 

'Tifl  strange  that  endless  life  sliouja  He 

Within  it,  yet  that  it  should  die.    . 

No  matter,  I  believe  it  all, 

Snake,  tree.  Eve,  Adam,  fruit,  and  fall. 

And  those  who  don't,  together  cramm'd. 

Shall  in  one  glorious  batch  be  damn'd. 

But  onward,  "  Adam  knew  his'* — ^hush  ? 

1  will  not  make  the  ladies  blush. 

Eve  had  a  child,  and  soon  another, 

The  last  was  bntcher'd  by  his  brother. 

One  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground^ 

The  other  occupation  round, 

111  keeping  (sure  'twas  vain  to  keep. 

When  nobody  eat  mutton)  sheep. 

Now  chose  the  brothers  from  their  hoard, 

A  sacrifice  for  nature's  Lord; 
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Thus  cv'n  the  imivcrae  doth  seem 
The  abortion  of  some  bnllclmi;  scheme, 
A  scaffolding  of  something  vast 
And  mighty,  but  giv*n  up  at  last. 
But  now  the  Almighty  one  drew  nigh 
The  earth,  and  glared  right  hornbly, 
^  The  very  brutes,  both  near  and  far. 
Fled,  as  he  left  his  cloudy  car ; 
The  Lion  roar'd,^  (at  now  /)  noifeanng, 
13ut  merely  as  a  sort  of  cheering ; 
The  meaner  beasts  grinned  forth  a  howl. 
While  dam'rous  rose  the  winged  fowl. 
The  eagle  stole  a  glance,  then  soar  d, 
And  ev'n  the  very  friantt  roar'd, 
The  heavens  flash'd,  while  'neath  its  god 
Earth  shook  at  ev*ry  step  he  trode. 
It  seems  he  came  again  to  curse 
As  deeply  as  he  could  make  worse 
The  very  things  he  blessed  before. 
Declaring  they  were  good !— encore  / 
Why  shpuld  he  not,  he  was  their  maker. 
And  eke  their  genial  undertaker ; 
Yet  why  ?    Because,  as  goes  the  tale, 
He/o«ficf  what  he  had  made  was  frai)» 
Which  grieved  him  at  his  very  heart. 
Until  he  caper'd  with  the  smart ; 
Poor  fellow,  he  had  Just /bffiirf  out. 
He  knew  not  whatTic*d  been  about, 
'•  And  now,"  said  he,  •*  from  out  my  sight, 
1*11  deluge  man  and  beasts  outright, 
ril  not  be  pester'd  with  them ;  no ! 
The  devil  take  me  if  /  do ! 
•Tis  true,  I  might  have  made  them  better. 
But  is  my  wilfto  brook  a  fetter? 
Nor  did  I  ouite  exactly  see, 
What  rascals  those  I  made  would  be ; 
But  still,  I  must  preserve  me  seed 
Of  each  abominable  breed, 
There's  Noah,  a  tolerable  man» 
ril  try  to  save  him — if  I  can ; 
His  wife,  too— he  must  have  a  wife^ 
And  so  ril  save  her  woman's  life. 
Also  his  sons — ^their  wives — ^in  short. 
Whatever  I  think  fit— for  my  sport 
As  for  the  rest,  both  great  and  small, 
I'll  bring  a  flood  upon  them  all, 
And  then  Til  mock  the  shrieking  elves ; 
Ha!  ha!  they  cannot  help  themselves. 
This  cursed  earth,  ha!  ha!  I'll  move  her. 
Or  else — my  name  b  not  Jehovah.*' 

{To  be  continued.) 
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LETTER  32.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 


MORAL   OF   DEBT. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlile,— My  Drakard's  Stamford  News,  which  is 
obli^ngly  sent  to  me  every  week  as  a  contribution  to  my  support, 
aod  solace  in  this  house  of  bondage,  informs  me  that  ^'  various 
articles  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Morning  Herald,  upon 
the  subject  of  Imprisonment  for  Debty  which  have  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  public  attention  to  the  state  of  the  prisons  in 
London ;  and  Mr.  Peel  has  interfered  to  remedy  some  of  the 
abases  complained  of.  It  seems  not  unlikely  (it  is  added)  that 
this  next  session,  steps  will  be  taken  to<abolish  imprisonment  for 
debt  altogether,  especially  upon  mesne  process,  that  is,  before 
judgment"  The  Stamford  E^ditor,  whose  remarks  are  always 
devoted  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  remarks, — 
"  though  we  differ  from  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  almost  every  other  measure  of  their  ministry,  if  they  contribute 
to  the  alteration  of  this  system,  which  may  be  called  the  white 
slavery  of  England,  we  shall  think  they  will  have  deserved  well 
of  their  country." 

And  I  should  think  so  too  ;  but  my  experience  of  Mr.  Peel's 
ungenerous  and  illiberal  conduct,  forbids  my  hope  that  either 
be,  or  any  man  or  men  of  his  shallow  calibre  and  bell-metal 
composition,  should  ever  seriously  intend,  much  less  effectuate 
any  design  of  usefulness  to  mankind. 

The  subject  of  the  moral  science  of  debt  cannot  too  often  be 
brought  before  the  contemplation  of  those,  whose  ignorance  and 
conceit  too  readily  leads  them  to  consider  being  on  the  winning- 
side  of  commercial  speculations,  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
moral  propriety  and  fairness.    That  a  man  should  be  imprisoned, 
or  liable  to  imprisonment  for  debt  of  any  sort,  will,  upon  a  little 
consideration  of  the  principle  of  imprisonment,  and  of  the  moral 
of  debt,  appear  to  be  one  of  the  grossest  conceivable  absurdities  in 
reason,  a  mistake  in  policy,  and  a  crime  in  conduct.     What  is  the 
principle  of  imprisonment  but  punishment  ?     What  just  applica- 
tion of  punishment  can  there  be,  where  there  has  been  no  crime? 
^Ve  can  form  no  rational  notion  of  Justice,  but  as  being  that 
''  eternal  and  everlasting  law  of  Righteoysness,  with  which  alone 
is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,"  which   is,  in  senti- 
ment, what  the  straight  line  is  in  science — the  line  of  perfect 
rectitude,  from  which  the  least  divergence  is  as  fatal  as  the 
greatest,  and  to  which  the  qualiOcations  of  more  or  less,  are  no 
more  applicable,  than  they  would  be  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  an 
arithmetical  calculation.     He  wl^o  goes  about  to  obtain   two 
shillings,  for  that  which  is  only  worth  one,  is  in  principle  a  thief; 
*>at  if,  to  acquire  that  one  shilling,  or  one  penny  more  than  was 
due,  he  club  himself  with  others,  so  as  to  make  a  greater  degree  . 
No.  12.— Vol.  2.  2b- 
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of  force,  thaD  that  which  can  be  pitted  in  resistance  of  hb  de- 
mand, he  is  in  principle,  a  bandit  and  a  murderer.  The  principle 
which  lets  him  stand  acquitted  at  the  bar  of  his  own  judgement, 
on  himself,  for  the  minor  tort,  would  palliate  and  justify  any  ex- 
tent of  wron^  soever,  leaving  power  only  to  be  the  measure  of 
his  actions,  and  authorising  him  to  be  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  he 
may  find  it  convenient  to  be.  The  honourable  principle  of  just 
and  legitimate  commerce,  however,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  honourable,  is  immune  from  all  association  with  moral  tort 
or  obliquity,  by  its  never-to-be-compromised  or  qualified  test, 
that  the  estimation  of  value  be  the  inviolable  prerogative  of  the 
exchangee :  and  hereby,  that  which  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the 
one  party,  being  held  of  considerable  value  by  the  other,  becomes 
in  that  consideration  a  real  property,  justly  commanding  and 
entitled  to  the  full  amount  of  the  estimation  which  the  w^ishes 
and  needs  of  the  purchaser  have  put  on  it.  This  principle  of 
commerce,  meets  all  the  requisitions  of  the  case  of  debt,  and  de- 
monstrates the  commercial  dishonour,  as  well  as  the  moral  in- 
justice of  imprisoning  a  man  for  any  debt  whatever.  Since  in 
ihat  case,  the  vender  reverses  the  rule  of  commercial  equity,  and 
helps  himself  out  of  the  chapman's  bag ;  making  his  own  cu- 
pidity and  desires  the  measure  of  value,  instead  of  the  satislkcllon 
given  to  the  vendee.  Thus  far,  is  the  principle  of  impnsoning 
for  debt  demonstrably  uncommercial.  Its  moral  injnstiee  is  de- 
monstrable, distinctively,  upon  these  three  positions: — 

1st.  It  is  a  falsification  of  value. 

2nd.  It  is  a  breach  of  covenant* 

3rd.  It  is  a  violence. 
These  three  predicaments  concur  in  every  case  of  arrest  for 
debt,  and  whatever  may  be  the  blame  justly  due  to  the  improvi- 
dent or  unprincipled  debtor,  must  for  ever  put  it  out  of  the  right 
of  any  man  who  hath  once  caused  a  key  to  be  turned  oa  another 
for  debt  merely,  to  consider  himself  either  as  an  honest  man  or  a 
worthy  member  of  society.     It  is  on  this  consideration,  (at  least 
for  the  honour  of  commerce  I  hope  it  is)  that  between  merchants 
trading  together  in  difierent  states,  the  idea  of  violent  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  of  debt,  never  so  much  as  comes  in  contemplation ; 
while  the  fact  speaks  in  volumes  of  conviction — no  debts  are  so 
faithfully  and  honourably  paid,  no  commerce  so  respectable,  and 
no  men  more  honourable,  than  merchants. 

1.  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  a  falsification  of  value. — Because, 
it  puts  things  on  a  s^ore  of  equal  value,  which  the  common  sense 
and  feeling  of  all  mankind  attest  to  be,  not  of  equal  value  ;  and 
therefore  cannot  be  committed  without  fraud  and  falsehood. 
'TIS  true,  the  improvident,  the  adventurous  debtor,  (for  be  livho 
hath  obtained  credit  under  false  pretences  is  not  a  debtor  bot  a 
thief)  hath  done  some  wrong,  and  caused  detriment  to  hk 
creditor;  but  shall  his  creditor  therefore  acquire  a  right  to  do  a 
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much  greater  wrong,  and  cause  a  worse  detrimeDt  to  him  ?  The 
.scale  aod  relation  of  value,  which  the  common  sense  and  feeling 
of  all  sensible  minds  intuitively  recognises,  and  which  even 
thieves  and  highwaymen  act  upon,  is — That  the  first  considera- 
tion is  to  be  haid  of  a  man's  life ;  the  second,  liberty  ;  the  third, 
property. 

There  is  no  rational  man,  who  would  not  sooner  part  with  his 
liberty  than  his  life ;  because,  while  life  remains,  there  is  always 
hope  that  liberty  may  be  recovered.  There  is  no  rational  man 
who  would  not  sooner  part  with  his  property  than  his  liberty ; 
being-,  while  liberty  remains,  there  is  also  a  hope  that  property 
may  be  recovered. 

Now,  the  man  who  acts,  as  holding  one  of  these  goods,  as  of 
equal  value  with  the  other,  and  who  would  take  a  man's  life  from 
him,  where  only  his  liberty  was  forfeited ;  or  would  take  his 
liberty  where  only  his  property  was  amenable,  (to  say  nothing 
DOW  of  the  malignity  of  heart  and  fatuity  of  understanding,  in 
thus  robbing  another  without  enriching  himself,)  does  falsify 
value,  does  represent  the  amount  of  his  claim  as  more  than  it 
leally  is;  and  seeks  to  pay  himself  a  pound  for  an  ounce;  and 
doing  this,  by  engaging  the  co-operation  of  others  in  le^al  pro- 
cesses, &C.,  thereby  to  render  himself  too  strong  to  be  resisted  ; 
such  a  man  is  not  hanged  to  be  sure,  but  the  thief  and  the  mur- 
derer who  are  so,  are  every  whit  as  honest,  arid  as  honourable 
as  he. 

n.  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  a  breach  of  covenant.  No  man  gives 
another  credit  but  by  his  own  free  and  voluntary  act,  upon  a  tacit 
stipulation,  that  the  chances  and  hazards  of  all  the  contingen- 
cies which  may  arise  to  prevent  his  ever  being  paid,  as  well  as 
the  terms  of  time  during  which  he  may  be  kept  without  any  re- 
turn for  his  property,  shall  be  paid  for,  and  his  enterprise  rewarded, 
by  &  proportionate  increase  upon  the  return.  And  on  this  side 
of  the  covenant,  the  trustee  or  debtor  to  whose  charge  a  valuable 
coDsideration  is  made  over,  is  as  passive,  and  ought  in  all  com- 
mercial calculations  as  much  to  be  considered  so,  as  the  ship,  to 
which  a  man  for  his  own  purposes  only,  and  upon  the  assurance 
of  his  own  calculations,  without  confiding  any  trust  or  conferring 
any  favour  upon  the  ship^  consigns  his  merchandize.  He  who 
makes  a  false  calculation,  or  embarks  his  merchandize  in  a  ves- 
sel which  he  might  hiave  known  to  i>e  leaky;  has  no  right  to 
complain  of  his  loss  upon  her  foundering.  The  moral  wrong  and 
tort  can  only  exist  where  the  payment  for  hazard  is  expected, 
and  the  hazard  not  really  incurred.  On  this  principle,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  better  vessel  charges  so  much  more  for  freightage,  as 
the  hazard  is  less ;  and  the  merchant  pays  the  less,  for  freightage 
in  exact  proportion,  as  the  hazard  is  the  greater.  This  bargain 
is  tacitly  made  in  every  case  of  credit  given  to  another ;  and  to  be 
discontent  with  the  issue  of  the  speculation,  when  it  has  proved 

2b  2 
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adverse,  or  to  meditate  counsels  of  unkindness  or  revenge,  is  in 
reason  as  absurd  as  to  quarrel  v^ith  the  elements,  and  in  principle 
as  base  and  as  fraudulent,  as  raising:  money  upon  insurances  where 
no  hazard  was  to  be  encountered  by  the  insured;  which  is  a 
direct  breach  of  covenant.     What  other  conceivable  sense  can 
be  attached  to  the  words  of  the  terms  of  every  case  of  credit,  "  / 
will  tnist  you!"  than  that  they  are  a  pledge  and  promise  of  con- 
fidence and  reliance,  not  only  in  the  future  ability,  but  in  the 
future  disposition  of  the  person  to  whom  they  make  over  and  con- 
vey an  absolute  property  and  good,  which  never  can  with  fairness 
or  justice  be  reclaimed,  and  least  of  all  reclaimed  offensively,  and 
injuriously  ?     Who  is  to  blame  if  this  pledge  has  ^een  passed 
over  to  one  who  was  unworthy  of  it  ?  or  if  a  man  hath  chosen 
to  throw  that  which  honest  men  alone  can  merit,  to  undeservers  ? 
shall  the  pledge  itself  become  less  sacred  ?     Shall  that  which 
hath  been  once  given,  be  to  be  recalled  ?     Shall  a  man,  because 
he  hath  once  done  you  a  service,  acquire  thereby  a  right  to  do 
you  a  greater  injury  than  the  service's^  worth  ?     Shall  he  who 
hath  done  but  that  measure  of  good,  which  all  good  men  should 
be  ready  to  do  to  each  other ;  seek,  or  wish  thereby  to  possess 
himself  of  a  power  to  do  you  an  injury,  which  no  good  man  would 
either  wish  or  exercise  ?     Imagine  if  you  can  a  creditor,  propos- 
ing in  overt  terms  to  his  debtor,  on  the  commencement  of  their 
negociation,  "  If  you  won't  pay  me,  I'll  make  you;  Fll  have  it 
out  of  your  blood;  you  shall  pay  me  a  pound  of  flesh  ,'* — and 
who  would  become  a  debtor  I     On  whose  side  then,  is  the  breach 
of  covenant,  but  on  his,  who  commenced  in  terms  of  peace,  a 
negociation  which  was  to  be  settled  by  the  sword,  who  had  words 
of  friendship  in  his  mouth,  while  war  was  in  his  heart,  and  who 
held  out  the  proffer  of  confidence  and  friendship,  in  meditations  of 
becoming  your  direst  enemy  ? 

On  the  part  of  the  debtor,  the  engagement  is,  not  surely  that 
he  will  command  fate  and  bid  the  elements  obey  him  ;  not  surely 
that  his  payment  shall  be  so  sure^  as  to  be  equivalent  to  ready 
money,  or  not  subject  to  those  chances  of  failure  and  miscarriage 
from  which  alone  ready  money  payments  are  exempt ;  for  in  that 
case,  or  in  any  predicaments  approaching  to  that  case,  there  hath 
been  no  real  benefit  of  credit  conveyed  ;  the  pretence  thereof  is 
a  false  pretence,  and  the  profit  t&ken  thereon,  is  a  fraud.     But  he 
is  engaged  as  with   his  friend  and  benefactor ;  nay,  his  VYrtual 
partner  in  his  speculation,  to  whom  with  a  glad  heart  and  a  grate- 
ful mind,  he  will  feel  himself  to  owe  and  gladly  pay  a  remune- 
rative dividend  of  his  profits,  as  the  specific  consideration   price 
and  reward  of  the  enterprise  of  the  creditor,  who  had  parted  with 
his  goods  upon  the  condition  of  being  remunerated,  in  the  case  of 
success,  and  in  no  other.    And  consequently,  in  the  case   of  fai- 
lure, there  being  no  departure  from  the  terms  of  the  covenant  on 
the  part  of  the  unfortunate  debtor,  the  creditor  has  no  more  ng^bt 
to  complain  of  injury,  or  to  withdraw  his  kind  and  confidential 
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regards  from  him,  or  to  think  any  thing  in  reality  still  owing 
than  any  of  our  fire  assurance  companies  would  have  to  murmu'^ 
or  complain  upon  having  to  bear  the  part  of  the  loss  which  they 
had  covenanted  to  bear  in  dams^es  incurred  by  fire.  The  cases^ 
always  supposing  that  there  has  beeii  no  deceit,  or  false  repre- 
sentation held  out  to  obtain  either  the  credit  or  the  insurance, 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  granted.  No  two  things 
on  earth  are  in  essential  character  and  principle  more  distinct 
than  debt  and  crime  :  nor  can  there  be  a  worse  citizen,  or  a  more 
nnworthy  member  of  the  commercial  body,  than  the  greedy 
car  king  trickster,  who  would  suffer  his  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment on  the'iailure  of  a  payment,  to  which  failure  he  had  volun- 
tarily made  him  liable,  to  become  feelings  of  revenge ;  and  who 
would  deal  with  his  insolvent  debtor,  tis  with  a  criminal  or  an 
enemy. 

III.  Lastly, — Imprisonmeilt  for  debt  is  Violence,  It  is  the 
very  worst  harm  and  extremest  injury  that  any  one  citizen,  com- 
patibly with  his  own  security,  can  do  to  another.  And  he  to 
whom  it  is  done,  has  a  just  right,  and  the  strong  instinct  of 
nature,  to  urge  him  to  the  utmost  retaliation  and  revenge  that 
he  can  obtain,  compatibly  with  his  own  safety.  One  of  our 
highest  law  authorities  has  laid  it  down  as  the  great  axiom  of 
commercial  justice,  that  tAe  moment  a  key  has  been  turned  upon 
a  man^his  debt  is  paid.  Nor  can  the  principle  be  questioned  ; 
without  driving  us  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  a  debt 
should  be  paid  twice,  or  a  claim  both'compromised  and  honoured 
too.  The  moment  a  man's  personal  liberty  has  been  violated,  the 
relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  exists  no  more.  The  parties  stand 
not  to  each  other  as  citizen  to  citizen,  but  as  foe  to  foe — as  the 
conquered  to  the  conqueror — as  the  oppressed  to  the  oppressor^— 
as  the  wretch  upon  the  rack;  to  the  tyrant  who  has  put  him  on 
it.  He  who  pays  a  debt,  or  any  part  of  it,  upon  such  enforce- 
ment, yields  and  surrenders,  as  a  man  must,  to  the  superior  force 
of  highwaymen  and  robbers ;  but  never  can,  nor  is  it  in  nature 
that  he  ever  should,  possess  or  feel  the  wish  to  pay,  or  that  he 
should  do  less  than  the  utmost  in  his  power,  by  fair  means  or  by 
/mil,  to  avoid  payment.  The  creditor  who  has  taken  from  him 
his  personal  liberty,  has  done  hitn  the  most  deadly  injury  that 
man  could  do  to  man  ;  and  has  shown  the  disposition  at  least, 
that  nothing  but  fear  for  himself,  has  restrained  from  the  most 
cool-blooded  and  deliberatei murder.  What  other  is  the  virtual 
language  of  the  man  who  puts  his  debtor  in  gaol,  than  that  of 
ultimate  and  extreme  disregard  of  his  happiness,  of  his  health,  of 
his  person,  of  his  life  ?  What  else  is  it,  than  to  say  to  him, — 
Om/,  dog  !  perish !  starve  !  despair !  and  die !  v 

Eternal  God,  I  challenge  every  drop  of  blood  that  was  ever 
warm  in  manhood's  veins,  to  produce  the  feeling  or  create  the 
man  who  ever  did,  or  ever  could,  or  ever  ought  to  forgive  so 
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great  an  injury. — An  injury  which  no  act  or  error  within  all  tbe 
possibilities  of  right  or  wrong  in  commercial  transactions,  could 
ever  deserve,  and  which  nothing  short  of  the  life's  blood  of  him 
who  did  it  could  fully  expatiate ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  im- 
prisonment for  debt  put  an  end  to  in  this  way. 

While  Greek*and  Roman  virtue  existed  it  was  not  known.    It 
hath  been  only  the  villainous,  sneaking,  cowardly,  lollipop- 
sucking  principles  of  the  Gospel,  engrafted  on  our  infant  weakness, 
that  hath  emasculated  us  of  the  proper  makings  of  man's  virtue, 
and  broken  us  into  the  tameness  that  gives  oppression  safety,  and 
makes  calamity  of  so  long  life ;  that  sustains  the  tyrant  in  doing 
what  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  the  slave  in  bearing  what  ougA 
not  to  be  borne.    Nor  is  it  an  uninstructive  phenomenon  in. the 
human  character,  that  it  should  invariably  be  found  (as  if  nature 
thus  resented  the  insult  of  an  attempt  to  coerce  her  just  and 
generous  emotions  by  the  pretence  of  supernatural  principles) 
that  it  is  always  the  slobbering,  prayer*saying«  two-pence-half- 
penny hearted  kernes,  that  will  stand  and  be  spit  on,  locked  up 
in  cages,  tied  up  to  halberts,  whipt,  scourged,  starved,  and 
trampled  on,  and  never  dream  of  the  qualities  of  bteel  and  flint  in 
any  quarrel  of  their  own ;  that  always  make  your  Waterloo  heroes 
and  Navarino  conquerors,  the  readiest  and  promptest  to  rush  on 
wholesale  slaughter,  to  take  lives  that  never  did  them  wrong,  and 
shed  the  blood  that  never  glowed  with  an  ungenerous  seniimeot 
towards  them.    It  is  always  those  who  u?ont  fight 9Vfhf>  aie 
found  forwardest  to  do  the  wrongs  that  call  for  fighting ;    tiiose 
who  would  be  thought  most  scrupulously  to  respect  the.  life  of 
man,  where  their  own  might  be  brought  into  conflict,  who  delight 
in  worrying,  annoying,  and  teazing  their  victim  to  death ;  those 
who  more  especially  profess  to  be  guided  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  who  more  egregiously  and  flagitiously  than  all  other 
men  on  earth,  live  in  the  open  and  continued  violation  of  them ; 
those  who  wear  the  garb  of  the  most  humble,  that  are  the  most 
haughty ;    those  who  ask  God  to  forgive  them  as  they  forgive 
their  debtors,  who  never  forgive  at  all ;  those — ^but  enough  of  it, 
or  my  steed  will  carry  me  the  way  I  would  not  ride,    i  have  said 
nothing  about  the  Quakers. 

Oakham  Castle,  Your's  truly, 

September  13, 1828.  Robert  Taylor. 

P.  S.  I  am  much  interested  by  the  contents  of  my  this  week's 
packet,  and  beg  to  return  my  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 
good  will  and  virtuous  feeling  indicated  in  the  list  of  subscribers 
from  Nottingham.  Your  treatment  at  Nottingham  is  another  to 
the  millions  of  proofs  of  the  bad  spirit  and  bad  temper  which  it 
is  the  very  essentiality  of  Christianity  to  produce.  The  scene  ia 
Sheridan's  "Duenna,"  in  which  the  jolly  frisr  reviles  the  poor 
starving  petitioner,  with  pampering  the  flesh,  is  a  fair  portraiture 
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of  the  supporters  of  a  Gospel  that  costs  the  country  nine  millions 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  accusing  you 
and  me  of  revelling  in  luxury y  alas!  alas ! 

GiTe  me  agaiA  my  hollow  tree,  . 
My  crust  of  breail,  and  Liber tif, 

Yoor  competitor,  the  Rev,  Joseph  Gilbert,  proposes  resuming 
lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  religion.  Will  he 
dare  so  much  as  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  those  evidences, 
or  to  allow  his  6ongregation  to  see  them  impartially,  fairly,  and 
dispassionately  set  forth  in  my  forthcoming  Diegesis.  He  says 
the  pulpit  is  still  open  to  him.  Why  is  it  shut  to  me  ?  why  was 
I  thrown  into  this  bondage,  but  that  my  use  of  a  pulpit  was  feared 
and  dreaded.  I  offer  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham  this  fair 
and  open  challenge,  that  if  they  will  provide  a  pulpit  for  me, 
I  will  undertake  (on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  that  man  has  an  immortal  soul)  to  demonstrate  that  Chris- 
tianity is  as  false  as  God  is  true  ;  and  I  pit  my  moral  character 
to  stand  the  public  sifting  and  comparison  with  that  of  any  man  on 
earth.  R.  T. 


"  In  the  name  of  God,  One  in  his  Essence,  and  Three  in  his 

Persons," 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR 

JESUS  CHRIST, 

As  preached  by  himself.    Now  first  rendered  into  English  from 
a  Version  of  a&  Arabian  Manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.    By  Robert  Taylor,  A.B.   Respectfully  and 
gratefully  presented  to  Riohard  Carlile. 
{Continued  from  page  850.) 

CHAPTER  IX. 

1.  But  Herod  died  by  the  worst  sort  of  death  expiating  thereby 
the  blood  of  the  children  whom  he  had  cut  off  when  there  was  no 

«'n  in  them. 

2.  And  that  wicked  tyrant  being  dead,  they  returned  into  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  dwelt  in  a  city  of  Galilee  which  is  called 

Nazareth.* 

d«  And  Joseph  applying  oace  more  to  his  trade  as  a  carpenter, 
Sustained  himself  by  the  work  of  his  bands. 

s4.  Neither  did  he  at  any  time  seek  to  live  gratis  by  thelabour 
<=>f  otbeiB,  aflthe  law  of  Moses  had  commanded,  xv.  Deut  4. 

CHAPTER  X. 

1.  At  length  his  years  increasing,  the  old  man  became  of  ad- 
vsanced  age. 

"  Matthew  tells  this  less  honourably  to  Joseph. 
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2.  Yet  he  laboured  under  no  infirmity  of  body^  nor  did  his  sight 
fail,  nor  had  a  single  tooth  decayed  in  his  mouth. 

3.  Also  through  his  whole  life  his  mind  never  rambled ;  but 
always  in  his  affairs,  he  exhibited  the  juvenile  vigour  of  a  youth. 

4.  And  all  his  limbs  remained  perfect  and  free  from  pain. 

5.  And  his  whole  life  was  a  hundred  and  eleven  years,  his  old 
age  being  extended  to  the  greatest  length. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

1.  But  Justus  and  Simeon,  the  elder  sons  of  Joseph,  having 
married/  settled  in  their  own  families,  in  like  manner  both  his 
daughters  were  married  and  established  in  their  own  homes. 

2.  But  Jude  and  James  the  Less  remained  at  home  with  Joseph, 
as  also  did  my  virgin  mother. 

3.  And  I  moreover  abode  together  with  them  just  as  if  1  had 
been  one  of  his  sons. 

4.  And  I  passed  all  my  life  without  fault. 

5.  I  called  Mary  my  mother,  and  Joseph  my  father,  and  in  all 
things  which  they  said,  I  was  obedient  to  them, 

6.  Neither  did  I  rebel  against  them  atany  time^  but  I  submitted 
to  them,  even  as  other  men  who  spring  from  the  earth  are  wont 
to  do. 

7.  Neither  did  I  provoke  them  to  wrath,  nor  ever  g^ave  them  a 
hard  word,  but  on  the  contrary,  I  attended  them  with  vast  affection 
even  as  the  pupil  of  an  eye. 

CHAPTER  xn. 

1.  After  these  things  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  time  drew  near 
that  that  good  old  man  Joseph  should  die,  and  leave  this  world, 
after  the  manner  of  other  men,  who  owe  their  origin  to  this  life. 

2.  And  as  his  body  nodded  towards  its  decrease,  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  gave  him  warning  that  now  the  hour  of  death  was  at 
hand. 

3.  Wherefore  fear  and  great  distress  h(  mind  fell  on  him,  and 
he  arose  and  went  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  And  entering  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  there  before  the 
Sanctuary,  he  poured  forth  prayers,  and  said 

CHAPTER   XIU. — THE   PRAYER   OF   JOSEPH. 

L  O  God!  the  author  of  all  comfort,  God  of  all  merc^,  and 
Lord  of  the  whole  human  race.  God  of  my  life  and  spint,  and 
body ;  suppliant  I  adore  thee,  O  Lord  my  God. 

2.  If  now  my  days  are  accomplished,  and  the  time  is  come  that 
1  must  put  off  this  mortality,  send  to  me  I  pray  thee  Michael, 
chief"  prince  of  thy  holy  angels,  and  let  him  stay  with  me  till  oay 

"  Observe,  Michael  is  called  chief  prince,  Gabriel  only  a  prince.  *'  Oo 
Michael  of  Celestial  armies  chief/*— AfiVton't  Paradiue  Lost  **0  everlastioff 
God  who  hast  ordained  and  constituted  the  services  of  men  and  angels  in  a 
wonderful  order."— Co//ec<. 
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miserable  and  afflicted  soul  shall  pass  out  of  this  body,  that  it  may 
do  so  without  trouble,  without  terror  and  anxiety. 

3.  For  great  fear  and  vehement  sadness  are  wont  to  affect  all 
bodies  in  their  day  of  death,  whether  they  be  male  or  female,  brute, 
lame  or  wild,  whether  they  creep  on  the  earth  or  fly  in  the  air. 

4.  All  creatures  under  heaven  in  whom  dwelleth  the  vital 
spirit,  are  shaken  with  horror,  with  great  fear  and  mighty  languor, 
when  their  souls  leave  their  bodies. 

5.  Now,  therefore,  O  Lord  my  God,  let  thy  holy  angeV  be 
present,  to  the  aid  of  both  my  soul  and  body,  until  they  shall  be 
separated  from  each  other. 

6.  Nor  let  the  angel,  who  was  appointed  to  keep  me  from  the' 
day  on  which  1  was  formed,  turn  his  face  from  me  ;  but  let  him 
be  the  companion  of  my  way  until  he  shall  have  brought  me  into 
thy  presence. 

7.  Let  his  countenance  be  pleasant  and  cheerful  to  me,  and  let 
him  accompany  me  in  peace. 

8.  Nor  let  the  Devils  with  their  dreadful  looks  draw  near  to 
me  in  the  way  that  I  am  going,  until  I  shall  happily  come  to  thee. 

9.  Nor  suffer  the  door  keepers  of  Paradise  to  forbid  entrance  to 
m>  soul. 

10.  Neither  by  uncovering  my  faults,  expose  thou  me  to  scorn 
before  thy  terrible  tribunal. 

11.  Nor  let  the  lions  rush  upon  me. 

12.  Neither  let  the  waves  of  that  sea  of  fire,  which  every  soul 
must  pass,  drown  my  soul,  until  I  shall  have  beheld  the  glory  of 
thy  divinity. 

13.  O  God  most  righteous  judge,  who  Will  judge  all  men  in 
righteousness  and  truth,  and  will  render  unto  each  according  to 
his  works, 

14.  0  Lord  my  God  be  present  to  me  in  thy  mercy,  and  shine 
thoQ  upon  my  way  that  I  may  come  to  thee. 

15.  For  thou  art  the  fountain  abounding  with  all  good  things, 
and  with  glory  for  ever.  Amen. 

Thisbeaotifol  prayer  of  Joseph  has  Us  purport  plaffiarizedin  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Holy  Dying.    Young,  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  says, 
**  Michael  has  fought  our  battles,  Raphael  snug 
Our  triumphs,  Gabriel  on  our  errands  flown. ^* 
Ereo  in  the  Evening  Hymn  of  Bishop  Kerr,  this  doctrine  of  guardian 
SDgeli  was  preserved : 

^'  May  my  blest  Guardian  while  I  sleep. 
Close  to  my  bed  his  vigils  keep,    * 
And  in  my  stead  all  the  night  long. 
Sing  to  my  God  a  grateful  song.'* 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

1.  And  thereupon  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  was  returned 
to  his  cg^n  house,  in  the  town  of  Nazareth,  that  he  was  seized 
with  disease,  and  took  to  his  hed. 
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2.  And  this  was  the  ticoe  when  he  paid  the  debt  of  nature  laid 
upon  all  men. 

3.  For  he  soffered  grievously  under  this  disease,  neith^  had  he 
ever  been  so  sick  as  now,  since  the  day  of  his  birth. 

4.  And  thus  assuredly  it  pleased  Christ  to  arrange  the  affair^  of 
Joseph. 

5.  Forty  years  lived  he  before  he  was  first  married. 

6.  His  wife  abode  under  his  protection  forty  and  nine  years 
and  those  elapsed,  ended  her  life. 

7.  But  one  year  after  her  death,  my  blessed  mother  Mary  wss 
committed  to  him  by  the  priests  to  keep  her  until  the  time  of 
wedlock. 

8.  Two  years  she  spent  in  his  house. 

9.  But  in  the  third  year  of  her  abode  with  Joseph,  she  brought 
forth  me  upon  earth,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age,  by  a 
mystery  which  no  creature  can  penetrate,  nor  comprehend, 
except  I,  and  my  father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  constituting  with 
me  one  essence. 

OHAPTKR  XV. 

1.  Thus  the  whole  age  of  jny  father,  that  good  old  man,  made 
a  hundred  and  eleven  years,  my  heavenly  father  having  so 
decreed. 

2.  And  the  day  on  wiiich  his  soul  left  his  body,  was  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  the  month  Abib. 

3.  For  now  the  pure  gold  began  to  lose  its  splendour,  and  the 
silver  to  be  the  worse  for  use,  I  mean  his  understanding  an4 
wit 

4.  He  jalso  refused  his  meat  and. drink,  and  made  no  more 
account  of  bis  skill  as  a  carpenter. 

5»  So  it  fell  out  that  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  the  month  Abib,  that  the  soul  of  the  good  old  man  Joseph,  as 
he  lay  on  his  bed  became  disturbed. 

6.  Wherefore  he  opened  his  mouth,  uttering  sighs,  and  striking 
his  hands  together,  and  with  a  loud  voice  cried  out,  and  thus 
said. 

OHAPTER   XVI.* 

1.  Woe  to  the  day  on  which  I  was  born  into  the  world !  Woe 
to  the  womb  which,  bare  me,  and  woe  to  the  bowels  which  ad- 
mitted me. 

2.  Woe  to  the  brejists  wUeh  gave  me  milk  !  Woe  to  the  lap  on 

*  Compare  this  chapter  with  8  Job,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  an  imitation. 
One  is  sorry  to  find  that  that  good  old  man  Joseph  was  not  quite  so  ^oo^  as 
he  should  have  been ;  but  perlmps  like  other  good  men,  he  must  not  be  judged 
by  his  own  confession.  We  learn  however,  that  a  happy  death  is  no  proof 
of  divine  favour.  It  is  the  wiclced,  of  whom  scripture  saith,  they  have  no 
bands  in  their  death.  Verse  14,  Lake  says,  that  Joseph  was  the  Son  of  Hell ; 
the  avthor  therisfore  could  not  have  read  Luke's  Gospel— another  amciiff  Hie 
many  proofs  of  the  prior  existence  of  thU  Go«pel. 
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which  1  lay  \  Woe  to  the  arms  which  earned  me  and  brought  me 
up  till  1  became  of  age  ! 

3.  Because  I  was  conceived  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother 
desire  me. 

4.  Woe  to  my  tongue  and  to  my  lips,  which  have  uttered  and 
spoken  vanity,  slander^  lying,  ignorance,  mockery,  involution, 
craft  and  hypocrisy ! 

6.  Woe  to  my  eyes  which  have  looked  upon  scfModal ! 

6.  Woe  to  my  ears,  which  have  delighted  in  the  discourses  of 
slanderers. 

7.  Woe  to  my  hands,  which  have  snatched  things  not  justly 
belonging  to  me ! 

8.  Woe  to  my  belly  and  intestines^,  which  have  desired  food 
forbidden  to  be  eaten ! 

9.  Woe  to  my  throat,  like  fire  consuming  whatever  came  in 
its  way ! 

10.  Woe  to  my  feet  which  have  too  often  walked  in  ways  un- 
pleasing  to  God  I 

11.  Woe^  to  my  body,  and  woe  to  my  sad  soul,  now  turned 
away  from  God,  its  author. 

12.  What  shall  1  do,  when  I  shall  reach  that  place  w^ere  I 
iDiist  stand  before  the  most  righteous  judge,  and  he  ahall  reprove 
me  for  the  works  which  I  have  heaped  up  in  my  yo.ut^ ! 

Id.  Woe  to  every  man  who  dieth  in  his  sins. 

14.  Behold  that  same  terrible  hour  which  happened  to  my 
father  Jacob,  when  his  soul  fled  out  of  his  body,  behold  iX  is  now 
come  on  me. 

15.  O  how  miserable  am  I  this  day,  and  worthy  of  lamei^tation. 
1^  Bat  God  only  is  the  director  of  my  soul  and  bodiy,^  for  he 

will  do  with  them  as  he  pleases. 

aKAFTEB  XYIL 

1.  These  tfiinfi^'spake  Joseph  that  good  old  man,  and  f  went 
in,  and  found  his  soul  mightily  movai,  for  he  was  in  a  state  of 
great  distress. 

2.  And  I  said  to  him,  God  save  you  father  Joseph,  my  good 
man,  how  d'ye  do  ? 

3.  And  he  answered  me,  a  thousand  times  God  save  you,  my 
dear  little  Jesus. 

4.  Indeed  grief  and  the  fear  of  death  compassed  me  round 
about,  but  the  moment  I  beard  thy  voice,  my  spul  had  rest.  O 
Jesn  Nazarene. 

5.  Jesu  my  regarder — ^Jesus  deliverer  of  my  soul — Jesu  my 
protector— Jesu,  O  that  sweetest  name,  both  in  my  mouth,  and  in 
^hd  mouth  of  all  living  creatures. 

6.  O  thou,  the  little  eye  that  seest,  and  the  ear  that  hearest, 
^^ear  me.  1^  thy  servant,  this  day  do  most  humbly  worshi]^  thee, 
^»d  pour  out  my  tears  before  thee. 
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7.  Thou  art  wholly  my  God,  thou  art  my  Lord,  even  as  an 
angel  frequently  told^e. 

8.  Especially  in  that  day,  when  my  mind  fluctuated  in  wicked 
doubts,  on  account  of  the  pure  and  blessed  Mary  being  with  child, 
and  when  I  thought  of  putting  her  away  secretly. 

9.  But  while  I  was  meditating  these  things,  behold  the  angels 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  me  in  my  sleep,  in  a  wonderful  mystery, 
and  they  said  to  me^ 

10.  ''Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary 
thy  wife,  neither  be  sad,  nor  speak  indecent  words  concerning 
her  conception, 

11.  For  she  is  big  by  the  Holy  tj host. 

12.  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son  whose  name  shall  be  called 
Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 

13.  But  take  it  not  amiss  of  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  (really)  did  not 
understand  t^e  mystery  of  thy  nativity. 

14.  oFor  I  remember  now,  O  my  Lord,  the  day  when  that  boy 
was  killed  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  his  relations  wished  to 
deliver  you  to  Herod,  saying  that  it  was  you  who  had  killed  him. 

15.  But  you  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  restored  him  to 
them.p 

16.  Then  I  coming  to  thee,  and  taking  thy  hand,  said  to  thee, 
my  son,  take  care  of  yourself. 

17.  But  you  answered  me,  art  not  thou  my  father  according  to 
the  flesh.  Til  let  you  know  who  I  am. 

18.  Now  therefore,  O  Lord  and  my  God,  be  not  angry  witfa'rae, 
nor  condemn  me  for  that  hour. 

19.  1  am  thy  servant,  and  the  son  of  thy  maid  servant;  but  thou 
art  my  Lord,  my  God  and  Saviour,  and  the  Son  of  God  most 
certainly. 

CHAPTER  xvin. 

1.  When  my  father  Joseph  had  spoken  these  things,  be  could 
weep  no  more,  and  1  saw  that  death  was  having  dominion  over 
him. 

2.  But  my  mother,  the  unsullied  virgin,  arising  and  coming  to 
me,  she  said, 

3.  O  my  beloved  spn— now — now— this  good  old  man  Joseph  is 
dying. 

4.  And  I  answer,  O  my  most  loving  mother,  surely  the  same 
necessity  of  dying  hangs  over  all  creatures  that  are  born  in  this 
world,  for  death  obtains  the  authority  over  the  whole  human 
race. 

5.  And  you,  O  my  virgin  mother,  as  well  as  the  rest,  must 
expect  to  go  out  of  life.     ^ 

«  Matthew  has  told  this  story  without  any  intimation  of  the  only  soarce 
from  which  it  could  have  been  deriTed,  t.  e.  the  testimony  of  Joseph  himself  ; 
he  has  also  endaavoured  to  dignify  it  by  omitting  what  is  here  continued. 

f  This  miracle  is  related  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy. 
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6.  But  your  death,  as  also  the  death  of  this  good  old  man,  is 
not  death,  but  life  everlasting  to  eternity. 

7.  Moreover,  even  I  myself,  shall  have  to  die  in  this  body  which 
1  received  from  you. 

8.  But  arise,  O  my  venerable  mother,  go  and  enter  into  (the 
room)  to  Joseph,  that  blessed  old  man,  that  you  may  see  what 
shall  happen  while  his  (soul)  ascends. 

CHABTER   XIX. 

1.  Therefore  my  pure  mother  arose,  and  went  into  the  place 
where  Joseph  was,  and  I  sat  at  his  feet,  looking  upon  him,  for 
the  signs  of  death  already  appeared  in- his  countenance. 

2.  But  that  blessed  old  man,  lifting  his  head  vnth  fixed  eyes, 
looked  steadfastly  in  my  face. 

3.  He  had  no  power  however  to  speak  to  me,  on  account  of 
the  pain  of.  death  which  was  upon  him,  but  the  place  ever  and 
anon  resounded  with  his  exceeding  heavy  groans. 

4.  And  1  held  his  hand  for  the  space  of  one  whole  hour,  and 
by  turning  his  face  towards  me,  he  signified  his  wish  that  I  should 
not  leave  him,  (and) 

5.  Thereupon  laying  my  hand  on  his  breast,  I  caught  hold  of 
his  soul,  just  as  it  was  in  his  throat,  making  ready  to  depart  oat 
ofitsreceptacle."* 

CHAPTER   XX. 

1.  And  when  my  Virgin  mother  saw  me  touching  his  body, 
she  also  touched  his  feet,  and  finding  them  already  dead  and  cold , 
she  said  to  me, 

^  O  my  beloved  son,  truly  his  feet  begin  to  get  cold,  as  cold 
as  ice. 

3.  Wherefore,  calling  his  sons  and  daughters,  she  said  to 
them, 

4.  Come  ye,  as  many  as  there  are  of  ye,  and  approach  to  your 
father,  for  now  assuredly  it  is  all  over  with  him,  (and) 

5.  Assia  his  daughter  answered  saying,  woe  to  me,  O  my 
brotbers,  for  this  surely  is  the  same  disease  that  my  dear  mother 
died  of. 

6.  And  they  screamed  and  cried,  and  at  the  same  time  when 
all  the  other  children  of  Joseph  were  wailing, 

7*  I  also,  and  Mary  my  mother,  wept  with  them. 

CHAPTER   XXI. 

I.  But  as  I  turned  and  looked  out  towards  the  southern  part  of 
the  welkin,  I  saw  a  mountain  coming  towards  us,  and  all  Hell 
with  it,  supported  by  its  army  and  ofiicers. 

^  It  mast  be  observed  that  Jesus  held  the  soul  in  hand  till  the  angels  came 
for  it. 
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2.  And  their  gafment^,  their  looks^  and  their  months,  threw 
oat  fire. 

8.  When  ray  father  saw  these  coming^  right  down  upon  him, 
his  eyes  were  dissolved  in  tears,  and  at  the  same  time  he  groaned 
Wonderfully. 

4.  Whereupon,  observing  the  vehemence  of  his  sighs,  I  drove 
death  away,  and  the  whole  band  of  his  servants  who  attended 
him,  and  I  invoked  my  good  father,  saying, 

CHAPTER  XXII.— THE  PRAY-ER  OF  JESUa  CHRIST. 

1.  O  father  of  all  mercy,  thou  eye  that  seest,  and  thon  ear 
that  hearest.  Hear  my  supplication  and  prayers  for  the  old 
man  Joseph,  and  send  Michael,  the  prince  of  thy  angels,  and 
Gabriel,  the  preacher  of  light,  and  the  light  of  all  thy  angels, 
and  let  their  whole  array  march  with  the  soul  of  my  father 
Joseph,  till  they  shall  have  brought  it  to  thee.  This  is  the  hour 
my  father  has  need  of  thy  mere)'. 

2.  For  I  say  iinto  you,  that  all  the  saints,  yea  all  men  born  into 
the  world,  whether  they  be  just  or  perverse,  must  necessarily  taste 
of  death. 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 

1.  So  Michael  and  Gabriel  came  for  the  soul  of  ray  father 
Joseph. 

2.  And  having  received  it,  they  wrapt  it  up  in  a  bright  veil. 

3.  Thus  he  committed  his  soul  itito  the  hands  of  my  good  father, 
and  he  gave  it  peace. 

4.  For  not  y6t  was  any  of  his  children  aware  that  he  was  dead. 

5.  But  the  angels  preserved  his  soul  from  the'  daemons  of  dark- 
ness, who  were  in  the  way. 

6.  And  they  praised  God  till  they  brought  it  to  the  habitation 
of  the  pious/ 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1.  But  his  body  lay  stifT  and  pale.  Wherefore,  putting  my 
hand  to  his  eyes^  I  settled  them,  and  shnt  his  mouth,  and  said  to 
the  Virgin  Mary, 

2.  O  my  mother,  where  now  is  his  art  which  he  profi^sed  all 
the  while  he  was  In  this  w<»ld. 

S.  Behold  now  it  hath  perished  as  if  it  had  never  existed, 
(and) 

4.  When  his  children  heard  me  thus  speaking  to  my  mother, 
the  pure  Virgin,  they  knew  that  he  had  now  expired,  and  ming- 
ling their  tears,  they  screamed. 

*  This  narrow  escape  of  the  righteous  is  evidently  quoted  in  the  fipistle 
of  Peter. 

•  On  this  aathority  the  Catholics  founded  their  doctrine  of  the  Limbos 
Pfitrum,  in  lAmbo, 
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5.  Bat  I  said  unto  them,  surely  the  death  of  my  father  is  not 
death,  but  eterbal  life, 

6.  For  he  is  delivered  from  the  calamities  of  this  world,  and 
hath  passed  into  perpetual  rest,  which  shall  last  for  ever. 

7.  And  when  they  heard  these  things,  they  rent  their  garments 
and  wept. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

1.  And  indeed  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  and  of  all  Galilee^- 
heariog  of  their  grief  came  together. 

2.  And  they  wept  from  the  third  hour  even  until  the  ninth. 

3.  And  at  the  ninth  hour  they  all  went  away  together  to  the 
bed,  and  after  they  had  imbued  his  body  with  sublime  ointment, 
they  took  it  up. 

4.  And  I  prayed  to  my  father  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Heaven. 

5.  That  same  prayer  is  it  which  I  wrote  with  my  own  hand, 
before  I  was  carried  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  my  mother. 

6.  And  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  it,  and  said  amen,  there  came 
a  Tss  t  multitude  of  angels.' 

7.  And  I  command^  two  of  them,  that  they  should  spread  a 
faiigbt  garment,  and  should  roll  up  in  it  the  body  of  Joseph,  that 
bleised  old  man. 

CHAPTER  XXTI. 

1.  And  I  spake  unto  Joseph  and  said,  the  odour  of  death,  or  his 
stinkjShall  not  have  dominion  over  thee,  neithershall  there  a  worm 
come  out  of  thy  body  for  ever. 

2.  Not  one  member  of  it  shall  be  broken,  nor  shall  a  hair  of 
thy  head  be  changed,  neither  shall  any  part  of  thy  body  perish, 
O  my  father  Joseph,  but  it  shall  remain  entire  and  uncorrupt 
until  the  banquet  of  a  thousand  years* 

3.  And  whosoever  shall  take  care  of  the  oblation  on  the  day 
of  thy  remembrance,  I  will  bless  him  and  reward  him  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Virgins. 

4.  And  whosoever  shall  give  food  to  the  miserable,  to  the 
poor,  to  widows,  and  to  orphans,  in  the  day  when  thy  memory 
shall  be  celebrated,  in  my  name,  he  shall  never  know  want  all  the 
days  of  his  life. 

6.  For  whosoever  shall  give  a.  cup  of  water  or  of  wine  to  drink 
to  the  widow  or  the  orphan,  in  thy  name,  1  will  give  him  unto 
thee,  to  enter  with  him  into  the  banquet  of  the  thousand  years. 

6.  And  every  man  who  shall  provide  for  the  oblation  in  the 
day  of  thy  commemoration,  him  will  I  bless,  and  reward  in  the 
church  of  Virgins. 

7.  I  will  repay  to  him,  thirty,  sixty,  and  a  hundred  for  one. 

*  See  the  reeeWed  Qospels,  how  commonly  angels  attended  on  Christ. 
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^.  And  whosoever  shftll  .write  the  history  of  thy  life,  of  thy 
laboar  and  of  thy  migration  oat  of  this  world,  and  this,  my  dis- 
course, uttered  from  my  mooth,  him  will  I  commit  to  thy  guardian- 
ship, as  long  as  he  shall  continue  in  this  life. 

9.  And  when  his  soul  $ha]l  leave  his  body,  and  this  world  most 
be  quitted,  I  will  burn  the  book  Jn  which  his  faults  are  written, 
nor  will  I  torment  him  with  any  punishment  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

10.  But  he  shall  embark  on  the  fiery  sea,  and  shall  pass  over  it 
without  trouble  or  pain. 

11.  This  is  the  duty  which  hangs  over  every  poor  man  who  is 
not  able  to  do  any  of  the  things  which  I  have  mentioned— To 
wit:  If  a  son  be  bom  to  him,  he  shall  call  his  name  Joseph,  so 
neither  want,  nor  any  sudden  death  shall  happen  in  that  house 
for  ever. 

CHAPTER  XXVn. 

1.  Then  came  the  elders  of  the  town  unto  the  place  vrhere  the 
body  of  that  blessed  old  man,  Joseph,  was  laid. 

2.  And  bringing  with  them  funeral  palls,  they  wished  to  roll 
it  up  according  to  the  custom  in  which  the  Jews  are  used  to  bury* 

3.  But  they  found  him  hold  his  fine  linen,  for  it  stuck  so  close 
to  hi$  body,  that  when  they  wished  to  pull  it  off,  it  was  found  as 
immoveable  and  indissoluble  as  iron. 

4.  Neither  could  they  find  any  extremities  in  that  fine  lineo, 
which  matter  caused  them  the  greatest  wonder. 

5.  At  length  they  carried  him  out  to  a  place  where  there  was 
a  cave,  and  they  opened  the  door  to  bury  him  among  the  bodies 
of  his  fathers. 

6.  Then  I  remembered  the  day  when  he  walked  with  roe  into 
Egypt,  and  the  great  trouble  which  he  bore  on  my  account, 
wherefore  I  wept  for  a  long  while  for  his  death,  and  leaning  over 
'his  body  I  said. 

**  19  John  40,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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TO  MISS  CLAY,  HOUNDSGATE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Miss  or  Madam, 

It  is  very  strangle  that,  in  the  English  language,  we  have  no 
proper  cognomen  or  style  of  address  by  letter,  for  a  young  lady 
or  for  the  youth  of  either  sex.  Sir  and  Madam  very  properly 
belong  to  mature  age  and  to  married  people,  as  each,  to  some 
degree  expresses  parentage.  The  French  address  a  young  lady 
as  Mademoiselle ;  but  our  English  translation  of  Misa  seems  to 
me  to  be  very  imperfect.  It  does  not  apply  well  to  a  lady  aftc^ 
she  be  twenty  years  of  age,  and  less  so  after  she  be  thirty.  I  am 
aboat  to  address  you  and  another  lady  of  Nottingham,  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  turn  thirty  before  marriage,  and  I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  I  ought  to  begin  my  letter.  My  poUteness 
will  not  allow  me  to  style  you  old  maids,  though  such  be  the 
social  jeer  on  ladies  so  unfortunately  situated;  and  you,  lam 
informed,  will  not  much  longer  bear  the  taunt,  a  resolution  for 
which  I  very  much  commend  you,  and  wish  you  all  possible  joy 
in  the  change. 

Onr  male  youth  are  addressed  as  MaaterSj  which  is  certainly 
etymologically  inappropriate ;  and  our  male  adults  are  styled 
Misters,  whick  is  a  genuine  barbarism  in  our  language.  Miss 
or  Misses  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Mistress,  and  Mistress 
a  corruption  of  I  know  not  what.  So  that^there  appears  /to  be 
a  radical  defect  in  all  our  social  names,  or  in  our  style  of  social 
address. 

Id  speaking  of  the  master  and  the  servant,  we  are  accustomed 
to  describe  them  as  the  master  and  the  man,  as  if  the  master  were 
not  a  man.  And  the  virtue  of  the  female  is  sometimes  uninten- 
tionally impugned,  in  the  same  way,  by  saying,  the  Mistress, 
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or  Mua  and  the  Maid ;   as  if  the  unmarried  Miatress  were  not  a 
Maid. 

This  imperfection  in  oar  style  of  address  has  chiefly  arisen  from 
the  progressive  change  in  the  social  condition.  Formerly  an 
Esquire  was  a  man  of  some  renown,  and  a  Knight  something  of 
the  hero;  but  now  we  have  Knights  and  Esquires  in  thecoonting- 
house^and  at  the  counter,  who  would  look  wild  with  surprise,  if 
^ked  what  feats  in  arms  they  had  performed.  Therefore,  antil 
society  reaches,  through  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  times, 
something  like  a  stable  condition,  we  shall  not  have  an  appro- 
priate and  well  regulated  style  of  address  for  the  various  classes 
of  society.  I  mean  classes  as  to  sex  and  age,  for  I  contemn  all 
other  titular  distinctions. 

This  is  a  curious  preface  to  a  tlieological  letter ;  but  as  this 
is  to  be  altogether  a  very  carious  letter,  the  oddness  will  match 
with  the  oddity. 

When  I  met  you,  in  your  father's  house,  in  Houndsgate,  Not- 
tingham,  y6a  very  frankly  confessed  to  me  your  leligioos  creed, 
as  that  of  a  follower  of  Ludovick  Muggleton.  Yoa  took  some- 
what especial  pains  to  make  yourself  a  little  offensively  pleasant, 
or  pleasantly  offensive ;  for  such  was  in  reality  your  ezpresKd 
anxiety  to  represent  yourself  as  something  very  different  from  me 
ID  matters  of  religious  opinion.  I  cautioned  you  not  to  make 
yourself  too  sure  of  a  disagreement  between  us;  for,  wherever  I 
can  bring  an  assumed  opponent  to  definitions,  I  can  soon  explain 
how  nearly  we  agree.  This  was  your  case.  I  had  been  pre- 
viously entirely  ignorant  of  the  tenets  of  Muggleton,  and  had, 
in  fact,  set  him  down  as  one  of  the  outrageous  mtulmen,  in  matters 
of  religion,  which  the  Protestant  Reformation  had  heated  into 
life.  But  you  have  shown  me,  that  I  have  mistaken  the  man.  1 
have  examined  several  biographical  works,  since  my  return  to 
town,  and  Evans's  sketch  of  all  religions ;  but,  in  no  one  of  them 
have  I  found  a  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  Ludovick  Magglefon, 
SQch  as  I  received  from  yoa.  If  Muggleton  were  in  opinion 
what  you  have  represented  his  follo^vers  now  to  be,  he  must  have 
been  one  of  the  ^atest  and  most  useful  reformers  of  the  absur^ 
dities  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the  Protestant  Reformation 
produced.  And  I  can  well  understand,  that  ^Be  parity  of  his 
principles,  compared  with  others  of  that  time,  would  lead  to  his 
failure,  and  to  that  suppression,  in  all  public  records,  of  any  state- 
ment of  th^m,  which  we  now  find. 

I  very  well  understand  from  you,  that  Muggleton  retained 
some  of  the  errors  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  he  struck  down 
the  most  glaring  of  its  absurdities,  as  I  learn  from  yoa,  in  treating 
of  body  and  life,  vrithout  any  of  the  common  nonsense  about  soul 
and  spirit,  in  seeing  that  the  body  perished,  that  the  principle  of 
life  perished  not,  but  rose  again  to  a  new  formation,  and  in 
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abolishing^  prayer  and  public  worship,  the  sabbath  and  its  priestly 
purposes.  Indeed,  the  great  superiority  of  Muffgletonianism 
over  ereiy  other  sect  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  that  it  requires 
DO  priests,  that  it  practises  no  delusions  upon  its  followers,  and 
that  you  meet  for  mutual  instruction  or  amusement  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  not- for  the  hypocritical  formality  of  religious  ceremony. 
1  told  you  instantly,  on  hearing  these  your  tenets,  that  I  was 
half  a  Muggletonian;  but  now,  I  will  go  farther,  and  say,  that 
as  far  as  I  can  see  what  Moggleton  was  as  a  reformer  of  the 
abuses  of  the-  Christian  religion^  1  am  wholly  a  Muggletonian. 
It  is  very  possible,  that,  with  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  age, 
I  nay  go  farther  than  Muggleton  went ;  but  remember,  taking 
your  account  of  him  to  be  correct,  I  go  farther  on  the  same 
road  that  Muggleton  travelled,  and  had  he  been  living  in  my 
time,  he,  probably  would  have  been  what  I  now  am. 

Yon  seemed  to  make  a  merit  of  hostility  toward  me,  and  would 
not  be  acquiescently  told,  that  there  was  similarity  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Muggleton  and  myself;  but  I  hope,  that  no^,  I  explain 
and  say  the  same  in  print,  you  and  Mrs.  Burton,  and  your  little 
flock  of  Mnggletonians  will  not  be  afraid  to  meet  me  on  the 
seventh  day,  when  I  again  come  to  Nottingham,  nor  will  you 
again  say,  it  would  be  well  for  the  world,  if  such  a  man  as 
CS^k  had  never  esnsted. 

Gailile  agrees  with  every  one,  who  understands  and  defends 
the  tenets  on  which  an  agreement  can  be  founded*  Every  One 
agrees  with  him  on  the  ground,  that  .he  has  no  tenets  but  those 
wUeh  he  imdenlands,  can  explain  and  defend.  The  disagree- 
nient  arises,  if  yon  and  others  will  take  up  tenets  that  are  not 
uodeialood,  and  that  can  neither  be  explained  nor  defended. 

For  instanee,  let  us  take  and  explam  the  following  proposition : 
Carlils  HAi  NO  God.    This  proposition  was  raised  against  me 
in  almost  every  new  company  that  I  visited  in  Nottingham :  and 
1  had  continiiaily  to  explain,  that  I  adopted  all  of  the  godhead  or 
of  deity,  that  is  respectable  ;  but  that  I  could  not  associate  my- 
self with  the  gods,  godhead,  or  deity  of  the  ignorant  and  the  bad 
paaaioned  part  of  mankind.  I  adopt  the  gods  or  deity  of  the  poets, 
wJbeie  they  do  not  personify ;  and  all  that  I  object  to  with  rela- 
tWD  to  ai^  of  the  gfOs  of  mankind,  past  or  present,  is,  that  I  will 
not  consent  to  their  being  personified ;  I  will  not  consent  to  make 
4giires  of  then,  that  shall  resemble  either  men  or  monsters;  I 
will  not  shape  them  into  mannered  beings,  that  correspond  with 
all  the  had  passions  of  mankind  ;  I  will  not  degrade  my^  god  by 
eofssparison  with  aught  on  earth  or  elsewhere.    Ood  can  have 
no  parallel.    Ood  cannot  be  described.    Ood  is  not  known. 
Theme  are  truisms,  to  which  all  men  assent :  and  all  the  difference , 
that  exists  between  me  and  others  is,  that  I  adhere  rigidly,  in 
tfaons^lit,  act,  and  practice,  to  these  truisms,  and  they  d6  not. 

2c  2 
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Tbey  find  parallels ;  they  describe ;  they  pretend  to  know  and 
to  isommunicate  with  God.  This,  in  them,  is  often  so  badly 
done,  as  to  amount  to  blasphemoiiis  presumption ;  while  I,  thoug^h 
punished  as  a  blasphemer  of  deity,  have  never  blasphemed,  am 
incapable  of  such  blasphemy,  and  have,  in  fact,  been  punished 
for  that  kind  of  incapacity  :  have  been  punished  for  doing  the 
act  which  I  abhorred,  and  which,  equal  to  or  above  all  men,  I 
am  incapable  of  doing;  which  I  have  never  done :  and  the  not 
doing  of  which  has  l^n  a  shunning  of  the  universal  and  profit- 
able example  that  surrounds  me.  Such  is  one  of  the  monstroos 
anomalies  which  the  insanity  of  religion  works  among  mankind. 

The  points  on  which  I  agree  with  Muggleton,  or  rather  with 
you,  Miss  Clay,  are  these.  1  entirely  agree  with  you,  in  the 
rejection  of  the  personification  of  soul  or  spirit,  which  is  an  error 
similar  to  that  of  personifying  the  deity.  I  agree  with  you,  in  the 
simple  and  correct  view  which  you  took  of  body  and  life,  leaving 
the  one  to  dissolution,  the  other  to  resurrection.  I  entirely  agree 
vrith  you,  as  far  as  you  astounded  another  lady,  who  was  a 
Calvinist,  in  the  admission,  that,  at  that  resurrection,  there  could 
not  possibly  be  a  recollection  of  the  past  or  the  body.  And  I 
also  agree  with  that  lady,  whose  notion  of  heaven  and  fbture  state 
you  spoiled  by  that  admission,  in  asking: — '*  Of  what  use  then  is 
all  this  preaching,  about  a  heaven;  hell,  and  future  state ;  if  we 
are  not  to  be  conscious  of  the  past  V*  I  must  confess.  Miss  Clay » 
that  I  thought  your  Muggletonianism  a  very  strange  portion  of 
the  Chi^isUan  Religion  and  Ijke  unto  nothing  so  much  as  my  alle- 
gorical view  of  it,  which  personifies  the  principle  of  reason. 

But,  then,  again,  you  ran  into  a  tirade  against  reason,  and 
treated  t  the  word,  as  if  it  were  your  deviL  .  Here  you  were  in- 
comprehensible ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  I  am  sure,  you  did 
not  understand  yourself,  nor  the  proper  meaning,  and  application 
of  the  words  you  were  using.    When  you  talked  about  faith  and 
reason,  you  were  lost,  and  could  not  state  your  ideas  in  the  same 
clear  manner,  as  when  you  told  me,  that  the  Muggletomans  had 
no  form  of  worship,  no  prayer,  noSabbath  for  religious  ceremony, 
and  no  doctrine  about  souls  or  spirits.    I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  you ;  though  you  would  not  say  that  you  were  pleased  vnth 
roe.    You  were  not  pleased  with  me  for  agreeing  with  you,  and 
wanted  me  to  be  something  else  in  religious  faith,  that  "Wbs  not 
so  much  like  yours.    This  I  attributed  to  prejudice  and  to  your 
previously  ill-formed  notions  of  who  and  what  Carlile  really 
was.    You  would  not  even  confess  your  misapprehension  ;  but 
thought,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  that  I  was  playing  with  yoa.    It  was 
this  appearance  in  your  carriage  toward  me,  that  made  me  resolve 
to  address  to  you  a  public  letter:  to  see,  if,  by  such  means,  i  can 
correct  your  erroneous  impression  of  me. 

I  have  nothing  more  seriously  to  add  upon  the  sulyect  of 
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iMfof  g^etcnianism.  If  Ladovick  Muggleion  hkve  left  any  writings, 
I  shoold  like  to  see  iheva.  But,  presaming  on  your  correlstnesa 
in  stating  fais  doctrines,  I  must  hold  him  superior  to  all  the 
Christian  reformers  of  whom  I  have  heard  any  account,  and  pro- 
pose, to  the  Christians  of  all  sects,  that  they  become  Muggle- 
tonians,  to  meet  me  half  way.  There>will  be  very  little  of 
priestly  mischief  done  at  your  view  of  Muggletonianism.  But, 
Miss  Clay,  should  your  intended  husband  object  to  advance  as 
far  as  Muggletonianism,.!  would  advise  you  to  go  back  to  his 
faith,  rather  than  to  quarrel  about  it,  and  spoil  all  the  pleasures 
of  matrimony.  I  advise  every  lady  to  be  of  the  religion  of  her 
husband,  if  she  cannot  convert  him  to  her's;  for,  in  thi8>  as  in 
every  other  case,  it  is  essential  to  their  happiness,  that  they.be 
agreed.  They  will  agree  better  without  any  religion ;  but  If 
they  disagree  on  that  head,  there  can  be  no  agreement  on  any 
other ;  each  will  be  the  other's  devil. 

I  almost.trembled  for  you,  when  I  learnt,  that  the  lady,  whose 
hopes  of  heaven  you  spoiled,  was  your  intended  mother  in  law. 
I  wr  the  danger  in  which  you  were  placed  by  your  religion,  and 
^hed  to  have  more  conversation  with  that  lady  to  remove  that 
dagger.  How  it  has  turned  out,  I  have  not  heard,  but  though  you 
wottld  not  pay  me  one  compliment,  and  gave  me  not  the  common 
''  God  bless  you,''  I  most  sincerely  wish  you  all  the  happiness 
that  can  be  found  in  life,  with  or  without  religion. .  I  mean 
the  married  life.  There  is  no  solid  happiness  out  of  the  marriage 
life. 

So  much  do  I  value  the  conversion  of  a  young  lady  to  my 
views  of  religion,  that,  with  me,  it  is  like  the  joy  in  heaven  over 
the  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  of  more  consequence  than  the 
support  of  ninety  and  nine  just  and  well-informed  persons.  The 
female  has  the  larger  share  of  influence  over  the  human  mind: 
and  almost  the  entire  controul  over  juvenile  education.  I  am, 
therefore,  ever  desirous  of  their  company,  and  the  more  parti- 
cularly so  with  strangers  who  are  religious.  They  who  are 
already  converted  to  right  notions,  1  feel  that  I  may  and  ought  to 
select,  for  the  company  of  those  who  are  not  so  converted.  I 
capnot  describe  to  you  the  anxiety  I  felt  to  be  a  little  more  in 
your  company ;  and  the  more  hostility  you  offered,  the  more 
ambitious  and  anxious  1  became  to  remove  it.^  Had  you  not  left 
Nottingham  for  an  excuri^ion,  I  should  have  sought  you  every 
day. 

I  have  this  one  great  advantage  to  offer  the  ladies  who  may 
cease  to  be  religious :  that  they  will  very  much  improve  their 
faces  by  it.  Thete  is  no  knowledge  to  be  acquired  through  the 
medium  of  religion ;  therefore,  a  religious  lady  is  always  an 
ignorant,  stupid  looking-  lady,  with  a  cadaverously  fixed  and 
heavy  countenance.   If  her  features  be  regular  and  good,  religioa 
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iBJares  the  complexion,  and  defies  the  impioveneiU  of  the  cot- 
metic  art.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  lady  be  free  from 
8apentition,]f  she  have  a  little  knowledge  and  a  desire  te  more, 
a  beam  of  intelligence  pervades  her  countenance;  her  com- 
plexion is  deal,  her  eye  bright,  qnick  in  its  movement*,  and 
sparkling  with  active  thought.  If  her  features  be  good,  she 
adds  to  them  all  the  charms  of  intelligence ;  and  if  the  feature 
he  not  good,  the  same  charms  exist  and  atone  for  the  imperfec- 
tions. There  is  alto  another  consideration,  that  religion  comes 
on  and  grows  in  the  old  maid  and  in  the  old  woman,  as  the 
passion  of  love  decays  and  dies.  It  is  a  criterion  of  feminine 
defects. 

I  hm  fully  sensible,  that  fashion  is  the  great  impediment  to  my 
making  converts  among  the  ladies.  It  is  fashionable  to  dress 
peculiarly  well  of  a  Sunday,  and  to  exhibit  that  dr^ss  in  apublic 
assembly.  We  have  as  yet,  no  public  assemblies  of  a  Sunday, 
hut  those  which  are  religious.  We  want  irreligioua  asaemblies, 
assemblies  of  instruction  and  amusement  of  a  Sunday,  to  draw 
a^«ay  the  ladies  fkom  the  stn^titying  church  and  conventicle. 
This  point  is  better  managed  in  France  than  in  England.  (^ 
very  important  proposition  has  been  hinted  to  me,  which  is,  imX 
all  libraries,  aAl  museums,  and  all  our  public  exhibitioBS  should 
be  open  of  a  Sunday,  to  afford  a  more  useful  mode  of  assembly 
and  pastime,  than  can  be  now  found.  I  think  so,  andsteps  should 
he  every  where  taken  to  put  this  into  practice.  Immediately  after 
Christmas,  I  will  have  a  library  of  my  own  open  <m  the  San- 
day.  .The  Muggletonians,  who  have  no  religious  ceremonies 
must  feel  the  want  of  some  publicly  useful  institution. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  two  circumstances.    If  yoa  find 
an  old  woman  fond  of  a  priest,  giving  him  more  Aan  a  uaoal 
support,  granting  him  an  annuity,  or  making  him  a  bequest  on 
her  will,  look  and  see  if  that  old  woman  be  not  diseased  in  body, 
and  consequently  diseased  in  what  we  call  mind,  or  in  the  mental 
actions  of  body.    If  yon  find  a  young  woman  attached  to  the 
priest,  and  expressing  great  love  for  Jesus  Christ,  look  and  see  if 
she  be  not  crossed  and  impeded  in  the  due  exercise  of  the  passion 
of  love:   see  if  such  mental  manifestations  be  not  the  morbid 
workings  of  the  misapplied  passion  of  love.    Fll  engage  that  you 
find  this  exhibition  of  circumstances  correct  in  nine  out  of  every 
ten  cases;   and  with  it,  you  may  find,  that  religion  is  a  disease 
of  the  body,  that  must  necessarily  endamage  the  face.    As  yon 
were  very  free  with  what  you  supposed  to  be  my  personal  and 
mental  defects,  I  must  be  so  nide  to  say,  in  the  way  of  a  bit  of 
retaliation.  Miss  Clay,  that  had  you  thought  more  of  reason  and 
>    less  of  faith,  and  had  you  been  married  at  twenty,  yon  would  have 
now  carried  a  better  face;   though  heaven  and  the  ladies,  and 
more  particularly  yourself  pardon  me^  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
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jtm  are  not  hanchome.    I  am  only  making  remarki  upon  religion 
and  loye>  and  stating  a  case  for  illastration. 

i  feel  justified  in  thus  publicly  addressing  you«  as  it  is  from 
your  information  that  I  am  enabled  to  put  on  record  some  further 
account  of  Ludovick  Moggleton,  than  is  at  present  known  in  this 
country.  You,  I  hope  will  not  be  angry,  as  you^have,  by  giving 
me  that  information,  furthered  the  interest  of  your  little  sect,  of 
which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  are  about  two  dozen  in 
Nottingham,  and  one  dozen  in  London.  I  hope  the  London 
dozen  will  communicate  with  me,  and  lend  me  the  writings  of 
Moggleton,  if  there  be  any,  and  I  shall  always  be  very  glad  tp 
see  you,  or  to  hear  from  you,  whether  it  be  in  manuscript  or  in 
print.    Remember,  I  am  half  a  Muggletonian,'  and 

Your  hqmble  servant, 

RiOHARD  CaRLILB. 


P.B.— I  have  neglected  to  give  you  an  outline  of  my  principles. 
I  test  history  by  physics,  woras  by  physics,  religions  by  physics, 
gods  by  physics,  and  morals  by  physics^  Observing  the  rogu- 
\mty  of  the  ph^cal  laws  of  the  universe,  or  of  all  that  I  can  see 
about  me ;  finding,  by  history,  that  mankind  always  wero  what 
they  now  are,  a  timid,  corrupt,  superstitious,  diseased  class  of 
beings,  I  infer,  and  I  think  safely,  that  the  law  of  physics,  or  the 
state  of  matter,  has  always  been  in  principle  like  unto  what  it 
DOW  presents  itself  to  us.  Taking  this  as  the  most  safe  ground 
that  presents  itself,  I  conclude,  that  ail  the  gods  and  revelations 
off  religion  or  superstition  are  fictions  and  fables ;  because,  the 
present  presentation  of  the  physical  world  indicates  no  i^obaF> 
bility  of  the  existence  of  such  gods  as  successive  mankind  has 
invented  in  the  personification  of  powers,  principles,  and  passions. 
Here  I  am  safe,  and,  upon  this  rock  of  wisdom,  more  stable 
than  ^e  earth  itself,  I  challenge  the  emissaries  and  commissaries 
of  religion  to  discussion,  and  to  mutual  instruction.  I  proclaim, 
that  they  are  wholly  in  error,  in  their  views  of  the  physical 
world.  Now,  if  you  look  at  the  cause  of  contention  closely  and 
fiurly,  you  vnll  perceive  that  the  dispute  between  us  is  of  the 
same  nature,  as  if  they  were  to  say,  an  animal  is  not  an  animal, 
a  vegetable  is  not  a  vegetable,  a  iqineral  is  not  a  mineral.  I 
affirm  that  which  is  visible  to  all ;  th^  answer,  our  books,  our 
revelations,  do  not  agree  with  me.  The  non-agreement  is  not 
with  me ;  but  vnth  the  immiite  and  immutable  law  of  the 
physical  world ;  therefore  your  books,  your  revelations,  must  be 
erroneous.  Shocking,  they  exclaim,  to  say,  that  God  can 
err.  God  is  a  mere  word  and  cannot  err.  It  is  man  who  errs, 
in  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  word.  Thus  we  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  physics* 
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la  history^  I  have  a  high  superiority  over  my  oppone&tt. 
They  boast  of  a  written  revelation  from  God  to  man.    I  find  the 
Mahometans  have  a  revelation^  the  Christians  have  a  revelation, 
the  Jews  have  a  revelation,  the  Persians  had  a  revelation,  the 
Hindoos  have  a  revelation,  the  Chinese  have  a  revelation,  and 
almost  every  nation  or  people  of  note  has  had  something  which  has 
been  considered  a  divine  revelation.    Do  these  revelations  agiee 
the  one  wi  th  the  other  ? — They  do  not.    Has  any  one  a  superiority 
of  pretension  over  the  other? — It  has  not.    Or,  if  any,  it  must  be 
awarded  to  the  latest,  or  that  of  Mahomet,  which,  in  addition  to 
being  last,  is  not  least  reasonable,  has  not  so  many  difficulties  in  its 
pretensions  as  that  of  either  Jews  or  Christians.  Divine  revelations 
are  then  evidently  nothing  more  than  geographical  impositions 
upon  the  credulity  of  diseased  man,  and  present  him  with  do 
doctrine  but  that  of  lies  ;  for  the  moral  precepts  are  older  than 
ai^  of  the  revelations.    If  the  contrary  were  the  case  ;  but  one 
revelation  would  exist,  and  in  that  one  all  would  believe.    Now 
the  thing  depends  upon  the  circumstance  of  birth.    A  man  is 
a  Mahometan  because  he  is  so  educated:  a  Jew  because  he  is  so 
educated:  a  Christian  because  he  is  so' educated.    Reverse  the 
situation,   exchange    the  children   of  Mahometan,   Jew,  aiMl 
Christian,  and  each  shall  be  what  the  guardian  is.    This  is 
argument  enough  against  all  revelation ;  but  I  can  demonstrate 
farther  by  history,  that  such  a  person  as  the  Jesus  Christ,  on 
which  the  Christian  religion  is  founded,  never  had  existence. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  person,  by  those  who,  as  contemporaries,  could  have 
been  alone  competent  to  make  such  mention,  had  he  existed* 
This  IS  enough  to  spoil  the  Christian  revelation. .  That  of  the 
Jews  is  similarly  assailable,  in  the  absence  of  all  recognition  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  people,  in  such  a  place,  as  that  in  which 
it  is  said  the  revelation  was  made  to  them.    They  have  made 
their  own  fables,  and  history  does  not  recognize  them. 

R.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR, 

Now  confined  by  the  Christiana  in  Oakham  Gaol,  for  InfiddiUf. 

Bristol,  Sept.  22, 1828. 
Reverend  Sir, — ^While  my  son  was  receiving  his  education  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  preparatory  to  his  practising  as  a 
surgeon,,  &c.,  he  informed  me  of  the  treatment  you  received 
from  a  set  of  Christian  ruffians  belonging  to  the  same  college, 
who  expected  to  be  made  parsons,  and  who,  instead  of  showing 
their  ability,  if  they  possessed  any,  and  displaying  their  talent  at 
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argument  and  oratory,  by  an  attempt,  in  a  manlike  manner,  to 
refute  your  assertions,  and  expose  the  fallacy  of  your  reasoning, 
where  you  invited  their  opposition  to  your  lectures,  attacked  you 
like  blood-hounds,  sought  by  blows  to  deprive  you  of  life,  and 
ultimately  drove  you  out  of  the  window  for  safety.    From  this 
information  I  acquired  a  knowledge  of  your  pursuits,  since  which, 
I  have  watched  your  public  proceedings,  and  have  marked  the 
actions  of  your  Christian  persecutors  to  the  present  day,  and  it  is 
with  no  small  pain,  I  find  my  fellow  citizen  Wright,  the  banker 
and  Quaker,  among  the  number ;  not  like  your  fiery  assailants,  the 
mad  Irish  boys ;  but  as  a  cool,  calculating,  deliberate,  malevolent, 
spiritualising  Quaker-*one  w^o  carries  a  stone  in  his  pocket  for 
seven  years,  and  then  throws  it  at  his  unsuspecting  victim  ;  like 
the  friend  who  told  the  poor  dog  which  had  offended  him,  he 
would  not  strike  or  kick  him,  but  he  would  give  him  a  name,  so 
set  him  a  running,  calling  him  a  bctd  dog,  which  the  boys  took 
for  mad  dog,  and  soon  killed  him.    During  my  life,  I  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  Quakers,  and  have  acquired  a  good  share  of 
knowledge  of  the  outward  and  inward  man,  their  motives  and 
desires,  their  ignorant  arrogance,  self-pride  and  pretended  sanc- 
tity, with  the  bold  effrontery  and  impudence  of  their  women, 
under  their  most  expensively  plain  but  prude  clothes,  which  sur- 
pass in  cost,  those  of  lill  other  females.    With  this  knowledge, 
the  result  of  many  years  experience,  I  thought  your  letter  to 
Wright,  the  banker,  of  August  29,  in.  No.  9.  of  "  The  Lion,'' 
over-charged.    Contemptible  as  is  my  opinion  of  them  as  a  body 
of  hypocntes,  I  did  not  think  Wright  could  have  so  acted,  for  I 
know  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  I  know  many 
of  that  class,  honest  men  and  diffident  modest  women.    With, 
this  impression,  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  gratify  the  vrish  ex- 
pressed in  your  letter,  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Wright, 
which  I  sent  with  ''  The  Lion,"  containing  your  letter,  and 
saw  it  delivered  by  my  servant,  to  the  clerk  at  his  banking  house, 
where  I  know  he  daily  attends  ;  since  which  I  have  oSen  met 
him,  therefore  he  must  have  received  both.    Twelve  days  have 
elajDKsed  and  I  have  received  no  answer,  though  I  am  just  returned 
from  the  post-office. 

*'  Mr.  WkiGftT, 

"  Sir, — The  enclosed  number  of  *  The  Lion'  was  put  in  my 
Hands,  which  contains  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  now 
confined  in  Oakham  gaol,  representing  your  conduct  towards  him. 
In  the  most  odious  light.  As  I  have  known  you  from  a  boy,  and 
bave  hitherto  considered  your  character  respectable,  I  am  greatly 
astonished  at  the  contents  of  this  letter,  and  doubt  the  possibility 
of  jour  being  capable  of  acting  as  there  described.  Under  this 
impression,  1  cannot  give  up  the  good  opinion  I  have  entertained 
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of  yw,  nor  niffer  your  character  to  be  injured^  without  giviiigr 

rra  an  oi^>ortiimty  to  meet  and  reAite  the  charge,  to  do  wbicb, 
lend  yon  ^  Thb  Lion'  containing  Taylor's  letter,  and  b^yoa 
will  state,  if  any,  and  what  parU  are  wroi^,  foUe,  or  mu- 
wtated,  which  I  will,  if  yon  think  proper,  canse  to  be  published 
in  'Thb  Lion,'  thus  giving  the  antidote  with  the  poison. 

^  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  that '  Thb  Lion'  is  circulated  in 
every  county  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  weekly  read  by 
thousands,  among  whom  are  hundreds  in  Bristol.  Taylor  is  a 
man  of  classical  ^ucation,  an  ordained  clergyman  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  and  a  man  of  most  extraordinary  ability  and 
address,  of  which  his  very  confinement  is  the  greatest  proof ;  for, 
if  they  could  have  refuted  him,  do  you  think  they  would  haye 
confined  him  f  A  man,  who,  with  his  ability,  might  have  gained 
preferment  in  the  church,  (since  we  see  so  many  blockh^Mis  do 
it)  had  he  like  others  acted  with  duplicity.  A  man,  whose 
moral  character  is  unimpeached,  will  be  believed,  when  Us  letter 
is  coupled  with  the  act  of  your  arresting  him  so  many  year* 
4tfter  the  traneaction,  and  when  the  reli^ous  prosecution  was 
proceeding  against  him,  with  your  employing  counsel  to  oppose 
his  discharge,  and  appointinpp  yourself  assignee. 

^*  After  those  facts  are  considered,  I  think  the  whole  of  his  state- 
ment will  receive  credence,  with  impressions  on  the  minds  of  tbe 
readers,  which  I  leave  you  to  contemplate,  unlees  you  refute  the 
charge.  You  have  filled,  and  do  fill  a  conspicuous  situation  in 
life.  Wright,  a  partner  in  the  Bristol  City  Bank,  is  no  prirate 
name,  and  the  charges  brought  agunst  that  firm,  are  not  trifling, 
nor  done  in  a  comer.  A  number  of  your  respectable  fellow 
citizens,  (for  'The  Lion'  is  not  read  by  the  ignorant  mob,) 
iiave  conversed  vrith  me  on  the  sulnect,  and  wish  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  Taylor's  assertions,  I  therefore,  with  them,  court 
your  reply.  Don't  imagine  a  pretended  silent  contempt  vrill 
answer  your  purpose,  or  that  on  a  second  appeal  to  a  jury,  they 
will  estimate  your  loss  of  character  greater  than  a  former  jury 
did  in  Taylor's  case,  in  forty  shiUings :  he  who  shields  his  d»- 
vacter  by  law,  when  he  can  do  it  by  proving  the  justice  of  bis 
conduct,  is  a  fool,  or  else  the  conscientiousness  of  his  own  guilt 
leaves  bim  no  other  resource.  With  these  remarks,  I  wait  your 
reply,  addressed  to  the  '  The  Lion,'  port-office.  The  reason  I 
don't  g^ve  you  my  real  address,  (which  you  may  find  to  be  res* 
pectable)  is,  there  appears  a  cool  religious  malevolence  in  your 
conduct  towards  Taylor,  that  strikes  your  victim  in  the  dark. 
You  are  a  banker,  and  every  man  in  trade  is  liable  to  misforloae. 
You  see  the  impression  your  conduct  has  made  on  me.  Remove 
it  by  proving  the  charges  untrue.  1  shall  wait  a  week  for  yont 
letter." 

*'  Sept  8, 1828.'' 
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Whether  yoa  or  .your  friends  will  approve  of  the  eontents  of 
my  letter  to  Wright,  I  leave  to  your  determination ;  but  I  anuie 
you  mid  them,  1  had  no  motive  but  justice  and  fair  play.  I 
consider  the  action  with  which  you  charge  him,  of  the  Uaekeit 
dye,  because  there  was  no  provocation  on  your  part,  and  tim^ 
ought  to  have  cooled  resentment,  if  any.  Above  all,  be  knew 
you  were  the  victim  and  dope  of  swindlers.  I  knew  Dr.  Allen,  ^ 
ahd  I  remember  the  transactions  of  the  school  in  Ouinea-street. 
His  conduct  reminds  me  of  a  lawyer,  who,  when  a  man  who 
appeared  under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  where  I  attended  to 
prove  for  rent  of  a  house  let  by  the  bankrupt  to  under-tenants, 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  rent,  exclaimed--^^  Sell  the 
tenanVs  goods,''— Said  the  honest  oommissioner.  ^*  They  are  poor, 
and  don't  owe  any  money,"  Said  the  landlord,  ^'And  it  would  be 
unjust."— «  What  is  justice  to  usf"  said  the  ijrWyer,  **it  is  law- 
ful ]"  He  who  acts  onl^  agreeable  to  lair,  is  every  thing  but  a 
Kntleman  and  an  honest  man.  As  Wright  has  nqt  answered  my 
ter,  nor  accepted  my  offer  to  have  his  reply  to  your  charge 
inserted  where  your  letter  appeared^  the  impression  on  my  mind 
is,  that  your  charge  is  correct,  and  my  estimation  of  the  character 
of  the  man,  will  be  in  the  exact  estimation  1  hold  such  conduct, 
which  I  believe  will  be  the  case  with  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  transaction.  Thus  admitting  the  correctness  of  your 
ass^tions,  there  js  a  religious  persecution  in  the  action  of  arrest, 
which  none  but  a  Quaker  could  be  guilty  ot  You  were  taken 
up  for  infidelity  and  under  bail,  by  throwing  you  in  prison  he 
separated  you-from,your  congregation,  blackened  your  character, 
oppressed  your  mind,  sunk  you  in  poverty,  and  deprived  you  of 
the  means  to  fee  counsel,  if  you  needed  any.  It  was  the  coward's 
act  to  bruise  the  broken  reed.  It  was  the  Quaker's  meekness, 
it  was  the  forgiving  Christian,  inspired  by  his  own  dear  devil. 

My  mind  shudders  with  indignation,  and  my  blood  recoils  at 
the  Christian  persecutions  which  I  see  daily  practised  by  its 
followers.  Truth,  reason,  and  common  sense  are  their  greatest 
enemies,  and  they  attack  with  unabated  fury,  or  low  vindictive 
malice,  all  who,  on  religious  points,  practice  either.  To  reason 
18  heresy — ^to  doubt  the  greatest  absurdity  is  infidelity— and  to 
practice  common  sense  downright  Atheism.  But  for  the  march 
of  intellect;  but  for  the  schoolmaster;  but  for  the  enlightened 
minds  of  the  governors  of  our  country,  who,  I  believe,  would,  if 
it  was  not  for  the  ignorance  of  the  many,  make  religious  opinions 
as  free  as  the  air,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  man  who  dare 
think  for  himself  !  Judge  of  the  present  by  the  past,  and  look  to 
the  conduct  of  the  meek,  the  mild,  the  self-denying  Quakers  in 
New  England.  Read  the  history  of  their  conduct  in  America, 
where  they  persecuted,  as  much  as  they  possibly  could,  all  who 
differed  from  them,  and  ask  yourself,  if  theirs  is  a  religion  of  love. 
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Thfiy  cant  of  the  merey  of  Jesus,  to  whom  da  they  shew  mercy  ? 
They  follow  afoi)g^viDg  Jesus,  whom  do  they  forgave  ?  They  talk 
of  charity,  to  whom  are  they  charitable  ?  They  pretend  fanffli%, 
yet  are  they  the  proudest  of  all  Christian  sects.  They  condemn 
dresSy  yet  wear  the  most  expensive  clothes.  They  denounce 
gluttony,  yet  feast  most  sumptuously  every  day.  They  exclaim 
.against  appearance,  yet  use  the  most  costly  furniture.  View  all 
their  actions,  and  it  presents  one  scene  of  contradiction,  low 
cunning,  and  hypocrisy.  So  much  for  the  general  character  of 
this  canting,  cool,  calculating  crew.  Their  religion  is  undefina- 
ble,.for  they  cannot  themselves  explain  it.  It  is,  they  say, all 
spiritual,  and  Wright  deals  in  rum  and  brandy,  and  is  a  spirit 
merchant.  With  every  hope,  that  your  spirits  will  not  forsake 
you ;  but  that  the  rectitude  of  your  conduct  will  buoy  you  op 
during  the  remainder  of  you  Christian  confinement, 

I  am,  your  friend. 

Candid. 


For  the  Editor  of*'  The  Lion^ 


COMMUNING  WITH  MINE  OWN  HEART  DURING  SICKNESS. 

O  HEART !  what  18  it  thoa  dost  seek, 

Vibrating  between  life  and  death  ? 
Now  slow  with  weariness,  and  weak, 

Yet  shaken  by  each  moment's  breath ; 
Then  qaick  and  strong,  as  if  to  break 

The  bond  each  pnlse  diminisheth : 
Thoa  goest  to  the  worm's  festive  hall, 
A  tretnoling  cup  of  blood  and  gall. 

Yet,  perhaps,  not  all  worthless,  as 
Pervading  feelings  sometimes  come, 

tH  hope  and  love  tor  all,  yet  chase. 
Like  sunbeams,  my  own  hapless  gloom ; 

These  should  not  pass  as  ill  things  pass, 
To  perish  in  the  rotting  tomb, 

In  better  days  shall  such  go  forth 

To  vivify  this  withered  earth. 

Then  my  own  heaven  which  I  have  sought. 
In  wrakness,  weariness,  and  sorrow. 

Shall  overspread  the  earth,  and  nought 
Of  evil  shall  obstruct  or  narrow 

This  rei^n  of  mind,  but  deed  and  thought. 
Grow  orighter  with  each  bright*mng  morrow  ; 

E'en  now  those  days  light  my  dim  eyes, 

And  all  things  fair  and  blissful  rise. 
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Bat  come  not  thou,  O  God !  to  me, 

*Tis  lon^  that  I  have  left  thy  shrine ; 
Tho*  slaves  have  made  and  worshiped  thee,  < 

And  thought  their  phantasy  divine ; 
That  name  may  never  crook  my  knee, 

Nor  rise  in  pray'r  or  off*rinff  mine : 
1  would  not  such  vain  sound  should  slip 
In  frenzy  from  my  fever'd  lip. 

Not  that  the  awful  and  the  high, 

Should  stretch  heyond  my  spirit's  sway, 
1  will  have  lords  of  earth  and  sky. 

But  I  will  make  them  as  I  may ; 
Gods  quick,  hright,  puissant,  such  as  1 

Can  change  a  thousand  times  a  day : 
All  forms  of  mightiest  happiness 
Created  to  exalt  and  bless. 

As  seen  by  charmed  eves,  and  sung 

In  Ida's  bow'rs,  ana  Arcady, 
When  the  world  and  hearf  of  man  were  young. 

And  bounded  forth  delightedly  ; 
Ere  sanctity  and  sin  had  flung 

Their  pall  over  humanity. 
And  let  their  demons  loose  to  play 
Thro'  earth,  and  darken  heaven's  day. 

Of  things  like  these  hath  been  my  thought. 

To  know  the  heaven  and  hell  of  being. 
And  what  to  man  the  past  has  brought. 

Wherefore  so  desolate  'tis  fleeing : 
With  what  the  future  age  is  fraught. 

And  why  th'  unseen  should  bound  our  seeing, 
'Twas  vain*— still  would  I  wander  lone 
Thro'  earth,  and  make  all  things  my  own. 

'Tis  not  for  that  my  treasure  lies 

In  mines  or  coflTers^  I  would  live, 
Myxoid  is  in  the  sunny  skies. 

My  gauds  the  fields  and  valleys  ^ve  ; 
But  more  than  all  these  things  1  prize, 

The  loves  of  which  death  would  bereave: 
The  loveliness  that  loving  brings 
Is  better  than  all  lovely  things. 

O  my  sick  heart  I  never  again 

Shalt  flutter  those  fair  scenes  among. 
Or  mem'ry  passionate  with  pain. 

Might  pour  forth  colouring  dark  and  strong. 
To  tinge  the  net-work  of  the  Drain, 

Anaform  a  web  of  living  song. 
Which,  when  this  heart  from  feeling  parts^ 
Should  hang  entwtn'd  round  other  nearts. 
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what,  I  gneu,  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  Stntagici,  Its 
brother,  of  which  the  very  handMme  paper,  type^  and  execation 
in  every  respect,  will,  I  hope,  serve  as  a  specimen  (for  notMng 
could  be  better))  and  it  vnll,  I  presume,  be  saleable  at  the  pro- 
portionate price.  I  have  no  expectation  of  evet  receivino^  a 
single  sixpence,  or  of  even  bein;  paid  for  the  pens,  ink  and  paper 
consumed  on  this  work.  I  sow  for  a  harvest  which  others  aie 
to  reap.  I  plant  the  grove,  wUch  shall  be  wealth  to  those  who 
shall  know  nothing  of  their  benefactor  but  his  name. 

I  cannot  be  unaware  that  the  strongest  possible  interests,  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  men  will  be  engafiped  to  suppress,  and 
stifle  the  work,  to  hinder  it  from  being  rSad,  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, its  being  known  to  be  in  existence ;  for  known  I  am  sore 
it  never  vnll  be,  when  it  will  not  be  fatal  to  Christianity.  No 
father  on  earth  will  ever  more  be  able  to  say  to  his  son,  *'  Read 
Paley's  Evidences,  or  Lardner's  Credibility/'  when  that  son  shall 
be  able  to  say  '*  /  have  read  the  Diegesis."  No  preachers  or 
lecturers  on  Christianity  will  ever  dare  to  announce  Lectures  on 
the  Ei^nces  of  Christianity,  to  any  congregation  whom  he 
bath  suffered  to  know  that  there  is  such  a  work  as  the  Diegesis 
in  existence.  The  very  nam&,  when  yon  and  I  shall  be  no  more, 
will  be  the  mene,  tbkbl,  upharsin,  on  Belsbazzai's  walls,«to 
the  consciences  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  at  the  utterance 
of  which,  **  their  thoughts  shall  trouble  them,  the  fashion  ot 
their  countenance  shall  change,  and  their  knees  shall  smite  one 
another:" 

For  THUTn !  simple  tmth  shall  floarish  tiid  prefsil. 

When  all  the  arts  of  frand  and  falsehood  lail. 

And  eome  It  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates, 

fHoar  my  heart  triumphs  while  my  tengne  rt&ates) 

The  day  when  thoa,  imperial  church,  mnat  hand. 

Must  lee  thy  fortunes  fhil,  thv  glories  end. 

When  prophet,  priest,  and  prince,  Ihall  reign  no  more. 

Nor  cross  nor  crescent  reek  witl%|iaman  gore; 

Bat  oTer  alltriomphant  truth  shall  rise. 

And  tirtae  be  gneat  reason's  sacrifice. 

The  name  Diegesis,  signifies  a  general  narrative,  or  complete 

Soing  through,  ot  entire  teUing  of  tHb  whole  substance  af  any 
istory,  or  course  of  things  to  which  it  is  applied.    It  is  appro- 
priate to  that  general  ftrtngt ng  together  of  the  whole  body  of  tbe 
evidences  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  constitutes  my  i^vork, 
being  such  a  general  narrative,  in  which  indeed  no  argument  or 
document  real  or  pretended^  that  was  ever  adduced  for  Chris- 
tianity is  omitted,  nothipg  extenuated  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice. 
It  is  eligible  as  a  name  for  my  forthcoming  work,  because  some 
name  that  might  in  the  brevity  of  a  single  word,  ^press   the 
general  character  and  scope  of  the  work,  was  eligible,  to  save 
periphrasis  or  ambsicpes  in  speaking  of  it.     And  it  was  preferable 
to  some  twenty  or  thirty  sonorous  terms,  whose  jarring  claims   I 
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carefully  weighed ;  because  it  happens  to  be  the  identical  name 
of  the  veiy  first  written  document  upon  t^ie  Evidences  of  the 
Christian  Religion  that  was  ever  in  existence^  or  rather,  perhaps  ' 
1  should  say,  which  is  of  prior  existence  to  all  other  Christian 
writings,  of  which  any  knowledge  has  descended  to  us.  It  is  the 
name  of  that  selfsame  original  mankiah  legend,  from  which  our 
three  first  Gospels,  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  which  are  so 
fraudulently  and  deceitfully  foisted  on  the  world  as  originals,  are 
derived. 

This  important  fact,  cannot  by  any  means  be  too  much  obtruded  ^ 
anden/brc€c2,  whether  they  will  or  will  notion  the  observance  of 
our  Ootpel  preachers,  for  the  sake  of  letting  them  know  that  we 
are  at  home,  and  have  found  them  out,  and  shall  bring  them  to 
book,  and  will  let  them  lye  no  longer.  Among  other  proofs  of 
this  derivation,  is  one,  which  owing  to  an  ambiguous  translation, 
or  a  crafty  or  else  ignorant  mistake  of  the  title  of  a  book,  for  the 
sequence  of  the  author's  se^ie,  sleeps  unobserved  in  the  first  verse 
of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  '^  Forasmuch  as  manj  have 
token  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order y  a  declaration  of  those 
things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us,*  S^c.  |rc.  It 
Hemed  good  to  me  also,  8fc."  The  proper  rendering  of  which,  is 
that  ^'  Since  such  a  many  persons  have  already  destroyed  the 
inviolability  which  in  former  times  attached  to  the  sacred  docu« 
mentMf  our  faith,  which  none  but  the  monks  ought  ever  to  have 
been  acquainted  with,  and  have  audaciously  made  extracts  and 
published  compilations  from  the  Diegbsis,  and  have  escaped  the 
punishment  they  merited  for  such  a  deseoration.  God,  I  saw  no 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  have  a  pull  at  it  too ;"  and  thereupon 
follows  the  D1BGE8I8,  as  abridged,  compiled,  and  arranged  in 
order  according  to  St.  Luke. 

The  irrefutable  inference  from  the  only  conceivable  sense  of 
this  admission,  is,  that  St.* Luke's  Gospel  is  no  original,  that  it 
was  made  from  the  Diegesis  which  had  been  long  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that  wicked  knot  of  evangelical^ugglers,  the  University 
0/  AUxandria-f  who  .had  themselves  (as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown)  imported  the  general  makings  of  the  story,  from  the 
Brahminical  romances  of  Chiii8HNa.{  Eusebius  himself,  expressly 
acknowledging  that  the  sacred  t^ks  used  b^  the  Egyptian 
Therapeuts,  who  were  the  founders  of  that  university,  ''were 
the  same  as  our  Gospels  and  Epistles."  At  the  time  that 
Matthew,  .Mark,  and  Luke  got  their  opportunity  of  making 
copipilations  from  the  D1BGEBI8 :  and  thus  exposing  the  ^^  mys- 

*  EraSiiir^iroAAiM  fV«X<<P^^  woirti^wbtu  AIHITOKN,  c8o(<  kA/mc  «ca^c^r 

t  St.  Mark  himself  is  ndicaloasly  said  to  have  founded  this  university. 

X  So,  when  St.  flbrtlMllbfttew  went  to  preach  in  India,  he  found  them  already 
to  possession  of  the  Gk>spel4if  St.  Mattliew,  which  Pantsnus,  the  head  of  that 
uolversity,  breught  fVom  thence^ 

J^Q.  13.— Vol,  2.  2  D 
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tery  of  the  Kingdom/^  the  monks  from  long  securityy  haA  grown 
lazy  and  careless,  and  the  Dieoesis  had  got  so  terribly  cut  of 
order ;  one  telling  the  story  one  way,  and  one  another ;  its  dif- 
ferent preachers  flatly  contradicting  one  another,  some  having  it, 
that  Christ  was  crucified,  others  that  he  was  not  crucified ;  so 
that  the  Diegesis  itself  began  to  grow  into  contempt,  and  to  be 
suspected  of  containing  no  sort  of  a  story  that  would  hang  toge- 
ther at  all.  Whereupon,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  who  were 
neither  of  them  Jews  nor  had  ever  been  in  Judea,  took  in  hand, 
among  many  others,  to  set  the  Diegesis  in  order y  and  to  bring  the 
gospel  story  into  some  sort  of  method,  adhering  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  so  much  of  the  original  text  of  the  Diegesis,  as  the  peo- 
ple from  often  having  it  dinned  into  their  ears  (though  they  had 
4iever  seen  it,)  were  familiar  with :  and  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
having  been  generally  thought  to  have  executed  the  task  much 
better  than  the  many  others  who  had  taken  it  in  hand ;  their 
compilations  were  generally  approved,  and  the  rest  were  set 
aside  as  apocryphal ;  and  hence  are  derived  our  gospels,  so  frau- 
dulently and  wickedly  imposed  on  the  world  as  original  compo- 
sitions. I  calculate  that  these  gospels  were  made  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century,  or  rather  earlier  than  later  than 
that  time  ;  and  that  the  Diegesis,  or  original  legend  (irom  which 
the  gospels  were  extracted  ;  was  at  that  time  about  800  or  a 
^  thousand  years  old.  It  can  be  traced  above  the  age  of  Homer.  I 
didn't  mean  however  to  fall  into  a  dissertation ;  my  Diegesis 
vrill  fully  answer  to  the  design  which  you  proposed  as  a  Gospel 
AOCOEDING  TO  RoBERT  Tatlor.  I  havo  SO  written,  as  to  defy 
the  criticism  of  the  learned,  and  yet  to  be  easily  and  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  plain  English  readers.  I  have  given  always  the  best 
translation  of  all  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French 
quotations,  which  in  such  a  work  were  absolutely  necessary,  in 
the  body  of  the  text  itself,  throwing  the  original  into  the  maigin ; 
aAd  in  all  cases,  giving  the  authorities  with  most  punctilious  ac- 
curacy, in  like  manner  at  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  so  that  those 
who  wish  to  pick  up,  or  brush  up  their  remembrance  of  the  learn- 
ed languages,  may  find  Diegesis,  independently  of  its  historical 
information,  an  useful  Classical  Assistant  on  the  Hamiltonian  sys- 
tem. My  guiding  principle  throughout  the  work  has  been  nUlity. 
Hence  are  supplied  tables  in  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
successive  and  contemporary  Fathers,  Emperors,  Heretics,  His- 
torians, Infidels,  &c.;  characters  and  specimens  of  their  works. 
The  text  and  merits  of  all  the  arguments  that  have  ever  been 
brought  forward,  and  of  all  the  documents  that  have  ever  been 
pretended,  for  the  Christian  Evidence ;  a  distinct  tracing  of  every 
article  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  every  sentiment,  conceit,  or 
idea,  conveyed  in  the  New  Testament,  not  excepting  one,  to  its 
eriginal  dovetailing  into  the  niches  of  the  Pagan  idolatry,  from 
which  it  was  derived.  In  short,  nothing  is  omitted.  The  reader 
will  be  able  in  a  minute  to  find  every  document  or  argument  that 
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Iras  ever  been  adduced,  or  he  shall  ever  be  likely  to  hear  spoken 
of,  as  alTordiiig  evidence  to  Christhinity ;  and  I  have  so  exposed 
the  sophistries  and  dissimalations  of  Lardner,  Paley,  QroUus,Dod« 
drJdgiB,  and  all  others,  that  no  just  man  shall  have  a  doubt  left, 
but  that  they  stand  convicted  as  wilAil  and  vvicked  deobivers 
or  THE  PEOPLB/  This  work  is  '*  solemn,  serious^  deliberate  orgu-  ' 
merU,  cuidressed  only  to  the  minds  of  persons  capable  (^reason* 
ing  and  judging  of  such  matters,**  and  therefore,  answers  to  the 
definition  of  that  mode  of  attacking  Christianity,  which  my  Lord 
Tenterden  declared  upon  my  trial,  that  the  law  allowed.  Yet 
for  all  that  defipition,  and  all  the  safety  which  so  high  authority 
might  seem  to  guarantee,  I  know  enough  of  the  wolves,  neither 
to  believe  them,  nor  to  trust  them,  and  should  not  venture  topub^ 
lish  this  work,  or  any  other,  after  I  have  once  escaped 
'*  From  these  looe  walls,  my  day's  eternal  bound. 

These  whitewashe4  valls/wUh  slates  and  brickbats  crowned/' 

I  must  get  the  work  off-hand,  or  at  least  dispose  of  my  pro- 
perty or  responsibility  on  account  of  it,  before  February  next,  or  I 
shall  assuredly  be  in  danger  of  imprisonment  for  life,  or  of  being, 
what  there  is  far  more  glory  than  fun  in  being,  buried  alive, 
for  which  my  appetite  it  vaally  ob  the  decline.    I  doubt,  how- 
ever^ whether  last  week's  bright  shining  son  shone  on  a  happier 
individaal,  oa  one  more  calmly  and  philosophically  happy,  or 
{trutinatisemnibus J*. in  a  more  perfect  condition  of  absolute 
welfare,  both  of  mind,  body,  and  estate,  than  I  am.    Think  then 
how  I  must  ei^oy  and  chuckle  over  the  religious  waggery  of  old 
Mother  Doctor  Doiicaster,  who  claps  her  head  into  my  little  par^ 
lonr,  and  runs  away  again,  as  if  she  was  afraid  I  should  bite  her, 
Vrilh  a  deep  compaasioaating  sigh,  **  Ah^  sir,  I  am  sure  you  are 
not  so  happy  now,  as  when  you  were  pretuAing  the  Gospel  a$ 
Midhurst"    I  was  seized  with  such  a  violent  fit  of  laughing,  as 
she  could  not  stand  to  witness ;  much  less  to  hear  out  my  rejoin* 
der,  '^  God,  ma*am,  your  Gospel  preachers  are  on  the  safe  side ! 
lyje  lock  a  man  up,  and  then  reproach  him  for  not  being  so 
ha)ipy  as  he  would  be,  if  he  had  his  liberty  V* 

I  have  this  week  been  enlivened  and  cheered  (if  I  had  any 
need  of  being  so)  by  the  most  delightful  visit  of  an  unspeakably 
dear  and  valued  friend,  on  whom  1  was  amply  revenged  for  his 
poetry,  by  making  him  endure  an  examination  of  my  Diegesis. 
All  our  friends  (and  none  more  than  I,  as  you  know),  consider 
fci«,  as  the  pilot  judgment  among  us;  and  he  says,  that  Diegesis 
is  just  the  work  which  the  world  reaUy  needed,  and  he  vastly . 
approves  it.  No  man  can  have  more  than  his  proper  share  of 
mental  perfections,  my  friend  is  best  in  the  best;  but  I  pray 
Ood  forgave  him  h\s  small-beer  poetry.  -He  brought  nie  a  de- 
lightful letter  from  one  of  my  most  constant  and  faithful  Areo* 
pagttte,  tvhich  I  keep  as  a  treat,  for  the  pleasure  of  owing  an 

•  All  things  belnir  ^«ifi:lt^- 

2o2 
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answer  to  it.  His  approbation  of  my  prose  was  the  more  candid 
and  ingenuous,  inasmuch  as  if  was  not  suborned  by  iny  appro- 
bation of  his  verse.  Most  truly  your's. 

His  Majesty's  Apartments,  Robert  Taylor. 

Oakbam,  Sept.  21,  1828. 

P.  S.— That  cowardly,  forging  Christian  thief,  Edward  B. 
Singley,  who  forged  the  petition  to  Parliament  in  my  name,  and 
who  writes  letters  to  insult  respectable  persons— clergymen  and 
others — as  coming  from  me,  and  signed  with  my  name,  continues 
still  his  indefatigable  annoyances.  What  possible  means  of  re- 
driess  or  protection  have  I  from  such  a  mode  of  hostility  as  imsf 
I  have  been  actually  threatened  with  personal  retaliation  for 
insulting  letters  which  this  blackguard  has  written  in  my  name, 
to  persons  I  never  heard  of.  These  are  their  Christian  devices! 
These  things  being  done  by  Christians— and  as  I  shrewdly  sos- 
pect  this  Edward  B.  Singley  to  be  a  Christian  priest— in  our  own 
knowledge  and  experience,  what  sort  of  fair  play  may  we  guess 
had  the  infidels,  of  former  times,  to  look  for  from  Christian 
hands  ?    I  am  obliged  to  refuse  all  letters  that  are  not  post  paid. 

*'  In  the  name  of  God,  One  in  his  Essence,  and  Three  in  his 
Persons.'' 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR 
JESUS  CHRIST, 
As  preached  by  himself.    Now  first  rendered  into  English  from 
a  Version  of  an  Arabian  Manuscript,  preserved  i||^e  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.   By  Robert  Taylor,  A.B.  RenpSctfuUy  and 
gratefully  presented  to  Riohard  Carlile. 
(Concluded  from  p.  884.) 

CHAPTER  XXVni. — ^A  FUNERAL  ORATION  DELIVERED  BY  CHRMT. 

1.  O  death,  how  dost  thou  render  all  science  fleeting,  what 
tears  and  wailings  dost  thou  cause. 

2.  But  after  all,  God  my  father,  He  it  is,  who  gave  thee  this 
power. 

8.  For  the  transgression  of  Adam,  and  of  Eve  his  wife^  do  men 
die,  nor  does  death  spare  even  one. 

4.  To  no  man  however  does  it  happen,  or  is  it  brought  upon  him 
but  by  the  commandment  of  my  fath^. 

5.  There  have  indeed  been  men  who  lived  nine  hundred 
years,  but  they  died ;  yea,  though  some  Hved  yet  longer,  they 
bowed  at  last  to  the  same  fate,  nor  was  there  one  of  them  who 
aver  said  I  have  not  tasted  death. 

6.  For  the  Lord  never  brings  in  the  same  punishment  but  once, 
when  it  pleased  my  father  to  send  it  upon  man.. 
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7.  And  in  the  same  moment,  when  Death  coming  forth^  sees 
the  commandment  coming-  to  him  from  heaven,  he  says,  ''  I  will 
go  against  him  — .  disturbance/' 

8.  Then  instantly  the  rush  is  made  upon  his  soul,  and  Death 
has  dominion  over  it,  dealing  with  it  after  his  own  pleasure.      . 

9.  For  because  Adam  did  not  obey  the  will  of  my  father,  but 
transgressed  his  commandment;  my  father  being  provoked  to 
wrath,  sentenced  him  to  death,  and  thus  Death  entered  into  the 
world. 

10.  But  if  Adam  had  kept  the  commandment  of  my  father, 
death  would  never  have  befallen  him. 

11.  Think  ye  now  that  I  cannot  ask  of  my  good  father,  to 
send  a  fiery  chariot,  and  take  the  bod^  of  my  father  Josepb>  and 
carry  it  to  the  place  of  rest  to  dwell  with  spirits  ? 

12.  But  it  was  on  account  of  the  prevarication  of  Adam,  that 
this  calamity  and  violence  of  death  came  down  upon  the  whole 
human  race. 

13.  And  this  is  the  cause -why  it  behoveth  me,  according  to 
the  flesh,  to  die,  for  my  own  work  whom  I  have  created,  that 
they  may  attain  grace. 

Paulin  his  lAth  to  the  Corinthians,  assumes  this  doctrine  of  the  entailed 
tin  of  ^dam,  which  is  no  where  intimated  in  the  Old  Testament,  hnteTidently 
dtriTed  from  this  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  that  which  he  asserts  that  he  had 
proached. 

OHAPTSR  XXIX. 

1.  And  when  1  had  spoken  these  things,  I  embraced  the  body 
of  my  father  Joseph,  and  wept  over  it.  '  * 

2.  And  they  opened  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  placed  hin 
body  in  it,  by  the  side  of  the  body  of  his  father  Jacob.* 

3.  And  when  he  died,  he  had  completed  a  hundred  and  eleven 
years. 

4*  He  never  had  the  tooth-ache,  nor  was  the  clearness  of  his 
sight  dimmed,  nor  was  his  stature  bent,  nor  hisstrength  diminished. 

5.  But  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life. 

6.  And  that  day  was  the  six  and  twentieth-of  the  month  Abib.^ 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

1.  But  we  Apostles,  when  we  heard  these  things  from  our 
Savour,  arose  delighted,  and  falling  prostrate  in  honour  to  him, 
"we  said, 

2.  O  our  Saviour,  shew  us  thy  grace,  now  indeed  have  we  heard 
the  word  of  life. 

8.  Yet  we  wonder,  O  our  Saviour,  ^it  the  fate  of  Enoch  and 
Slias,  who  never  died  at  all. 

4.  For  they  inhabit  the  seat  of  the  just  even  unto  this  day,  and 
their  bodies  have  not  seen  corruption. 

*  Matthew,  in  contradiction  to  Lnke,  adheres  to  this  text. 

^   Here  the  Epitome  of  this  Qospel,  as  handed  down  by  Isidore,  ended.. 
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6.  But  thai  old  man,  Joseph  the  carpenter,  was  ne?eFtlieles9 
your  father  according  to  the  flesh. 

6.  And  you  have  commanded  us  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
pretch  the  Holy  Gospel. 

7.  And  hast  said,  proclainf  to  them  the  death  of  my  father 
Joseph,  and  keep  the  holiday  sacred  to  him  with  an  am:iiial 
solemnity. 

8.  But  whosoever  shall  take  away  any  thing  from  this  dis- 
course, or  shall  add  any  thing  unto  it,  he  ofTendeth.* 

9*  We  wonder  surely,  that  from  the  day  when  thoa  wast  born 
in  Bethlehem,  that  he  called  thee  his  son  iuscording  to  the  flesh. 

10.  Why  therefore  did  you  not  make  him  immortal  as  well  as 
Baoch  and  Elias  1  and  you  say  he  was  a  jost  and  chosen  man. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

1.  But  our  Saviour  answered  and  said, 

2.  The  prophecy  of  my  father  is  now  truly  accomplished  upon 
Adam  for  bis  disobedience,  and  all  things  are  ordered  according 
to  the  will  and  wish  of  my  father. 

3.  Since,  if  man  neglects  the  command  of  God,  and  follows  the 
works  of  the  Devil  by  committing  sin,  his  age  is  prolonged. 

4.  For  for  this  end  is  he  preserved  alive,  that  perchance  he  may 
repent,'and  may  consider  that  he  is  to  be  delivered  into  the  hancte 
of  death. 

&.  But  if  any  man  be  studious  of  good  works,  even  to  him  also 
shall  length  of  life  be  prolonged,  that  as  the  renown  of  his  age 
increases,  good  men  may  imitate  him. 

6.  But  when  you  see  a  man  whose  mind  is  prone  to  anger, 
surely  his  days  shall  be  shortened,  for  these  are  they  who  are 
cot  offin  the  flower  of  their  age. 

7*  Thus  every ^  prophecy  which  my  father  hath  pronounced 
concerning  the  sons  of  men,  must  in  every  respect  be  fulfilled. 

8.  But  as  for  Enoch  and  Elias,  in  what  manner  they  subsist 
alive  unto  this  day,  preserving  the  same  bodies  in  which  they 
were  bom. 

9.  And  as  for  my  father  Joseph,  that  he  did  not  continue  in  life 
as  well  as  they. 

10.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  though  a  man  should  live 
many  myriads  of  years  in  the  world,  he  is  yet  constrained  at  some 
time  to  change  his  life  for  death. 

11.  AQd  I  say  unto  you,  O  my  brethren,  that  evep  those  self- 
same Enoch  and  EJlias,  at  the  end  of  time  must  come  back  again 
into  the  world  and  die,  in  the  day  cf  commotion,  of  terror,  of  dis- 
tress, and  of  affliction. 

12.  For  Anti-christ  shall  kill  four  bodies,  and  shall  pour  out 
their  blood  like  water,  for  the  reproach  to  which  they  shall  expose 

*  John,  in  hit  laikmoiiB  Apoealypse,  his  plagiarised  this  idea  with  th* 
addition  of  a  frightful  deaunclatiott. 
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lim,  and  for  the  ignomioy  with  which  they  (being  again)  alive 
(on  earth)  shall  stigmatize  him  by  detecting  his  impiety. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

1.  And  we  said,  O,  our  Lord  God,  and  our  saviour,  who  are 
those  four  whom  you  have  said  that  Anti-cbrist  shall  cut  off  oa 
account  of  their  reproving  (him  I) 

2.  The  Saviour  answerea  they  are  Enoch,  Elias,  Scila,  and 
Tabitha.*" 

8.  When  we  heard  this  discourse  from  our  Saviour,  we  were 
glad  and  rejoiced. 

4.  And  we  gave  all  glory  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord^  to 
God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

5.  This  is  He,  to  whom  be  glory,  honour,  dignity,  dominion, 
power,  and  praise,  as  also  at  the  same  time  to  the  good  Father  with 
Him,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Giver  of  Life,  from  hence  and  in 
all  time,  for  ever  and  ever. 

Amen. 

The  end  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  most  faithful  trans« 
latioo  fiom  the  first  version  of  the  original  Arabic,  first  edited  at 
Leipsicin  the  year  1722,  and  now  first  done  into  English, 

BY  ROBERT  TAYLOR, 

By  the  grace.of  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  prisoner  in  Oakham 
Gaol ;  Martyr,  but  not  Saint. 
May  30, 1828. 


WORDS  OF  JESUS  OHRIST,  NOT  CONTAINED   IN  THB   008PEL8. 

1.— 28  Acts.  35,  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
how  he  said,  ''  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive/* 

2. — ^After  6  Luke  5.  In  the  moat  ancient  Greek  Codex  which 
Beza  presented  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  were  the  words  s 
*'  In  the  same  day  seeing  one  working  on  the  sabbath  day,  Jesus 
saith  to  him  ^'  Man,  if  indeed  you  are  aware  what  you  are 
doing,  you  are  happy ;  hut  if  you  are  not  aware,  you  are  under 
a  curse,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law" 

3.— After  16  Marks,  Beza  testifies  that  he  found  in  a  most 
ancient  manuscript,  the  words  ^'  And  all  things  which  had  been 
<:ommanded  to  them  they  immediately  related  to  Peter  and  his 
companions;  but  afterwards  Jesus  himself  by  them  promulged 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  that  sacred  and  nncorrupt  tidings  of 
eternal  life/' 

*  Tabltha.  It  is  manifest  tbat  this  TVibitha  cannot  refer  to  the  Tabitba  er 
Dorcas  raised  from  the  dead  by  Peter.  First.^^ause  eren  if  this  gospel 
were  a  modem  popish  fraud,  it  could  hardly  hare  betrayed  Its  purpose  by 
mo  egregious  an  anachronism.  Secondly.— Because  she  is  united  with  persons 
who  were  not  distinguished  for  having  been  raised  from  the  dead,  which  was 
coowioo  to  Lazarus  and  the  widow  of  Nain's  son,  and  many  others ;  but  for 
never  having  died  at  all.   Sella  is  quite  out  of  our  reckoning. 
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4.— Origen  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew  18, 21,  adds  to  th^ 
text : — "  And  Jesus  said.  For  the  infirm  I  became  infirm,  and 
fat  the  hungry  I  was  hungry^  and  for  the  thirsty  I  beeamt 
athirst." 

5.— -Eusebios,  Clemens,  and  Origen  each  quote  as  words  of 
Christ  that  he  said,  *'  Ask  ye  for  the  great  things,  and  the  little 
ones  shall  be  added  unto  you.  And  seek  ye  heavenly  things, 
and  earthly  things  shcdl  be  added  unto  you. 

6.— Jesus  said  **  Become  ye  core/W  bankers" 

7. — According*  to  Barnabas,  Jesus  said, — ^Tbose  who  would  see 
me  and  arrive  at  my  kingdom,  must  possess  me  in  afllictions  and 
torments.  ^ 

8. — In  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Peter  declared  that  Jesus  bad 
said  to  the  apostles,  "  If  any  one  of  Israel  shall  repent,  and 
through  my  name  shall  believe  in  God,  his  sins  shall  be  forgiven 
him  for  twelve  years.  Go  ye  iniothe  world  that  none  may  say 
they  have  not  heard. 

9. — In  Clemens  Romanus,  Jesus  said,  '^  If  ye  shcM  be  gathered 
into  my  bosom  and  shaU  not  do  as  I  have  commanded  you,  I 
will  say,  depart  from  me,  I  know  not  whence  ye  are,  ye  workers 
of  iniquity" 

10.  In  Justin  Martyr,  Jesus  said,  ''  In  what  things  I  shall  find 
you,  in  those  wiU  I  judge  you." 

A  SPECIMEN  OF  A  DIVINE  REVELATION, 

Or  the  IntanUy  qf  RetigUm  in  Action  and  Digplayed^  where  the  MHnd  U 

Sane  on  all  other  Sut^eete. 

To  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  Oakham  Gaol. 

London,  September  19, 1889. 
River BKD  Sir,— I  have  addressed  this  long  epistle  to  yon,  in  consequeoce 
of  pereeiYing  that  aU  yonr  writings  have  one  uniform  tendency,  that  of  iDftilU 
ingintothe  minds  of  your  fellow-conntrymeo  and  fellow -beings,  that  a  certain 
dass  of  men  in  soeiety  are  lining  In  ^ase  and  affluence  upon  them,  on  the  sap- 
posed  presamption  that  they  liaTe  no  right  so  to  do. 

I  have  no  doubt  on  my  mind,  that  when  you  have  Uken  the  trouble  to  read 
this  epistle,  yon  will  discover  how  far  you  are  likely  to  succeed  hi  your  object, 
and  of  succeeding  in  disseminating  your  doctrines  and  prineiples. 

That  seemingly  apparent  candour  of  year's,  joined  to  yoiur.  highly  gifted 
talents,  with  the  inflexibility  of  your  resolution,  all  conspire  to  add  fiavoar- 
able  sentiments  in  the  mind  not  only  of  myself,  but  of  all  your  admirers,  and 
still  more  so,  when  I  see  such  apparent  disinterestedness,  such  seal  in  behal( 
of  your  fellow  creatures,  rewarded  by  pains,  penalties,  and  impriaonatoir. 
Such  conduct  certainly  does  stamp  the  name  of  Taylor  with  high  celebrity 
and  renown,  and  gives  an  appearance,  as  one  possessed  of  the  highe&t 
disinterested  virtue. 

.  As  a  sincere  friend  in  the  cause  of  suffering  hnmantty,  and  as  a  bHler 
enemy  to  despotism  and  oppression,   under  whatsoeytr  shape  they  may 


ttf  ume,  1  do  say  that  the  apparent  motives  of  your  co&daci,  more  befits  y6tt 
for  a  palace,  than  for  apartments  in  the  gaol  of  Oakham.  '    "** 

Bui,  to  proceed  with  my  subject,  and  with  deference  to  the  abilities  you 
bare  displayed,  allow  me  to  tell  one,  as  being  open  to  conviction,  that  in  the 
depth  of  your  researches,  as  to  the  trath  of  the  scriptures,  you  have  made 
ue  of  an  assertion  in  one  of  your  Orations,  which  cannot  be  maintdned  i 
which  assertion,  I  find  in  the  Inangaral  Oration,  which  was  spoken  by  yon 
Uie  day  on  which  you  founded  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  November  19* 
19941.  It  runs  thus  :-^**T/they  who  are  taid  to  have  poeseiaed  ertdeniiah 
of  a  divine  mifsiou,  which  certainly  none  on  earth  can  now  pretend  to" 
On  which  assertion  I  presume,  hangs  all  yoyr  writings.  My  object  is  to 
reftite  this  assertion,  which  I  shall  do  in  the  best  manner  my  abilities  will 
allow,  and  with  all  fhe  means  that  lie  within  my  power. 

In  this  passage  ydu  state  and  mean  to  signify,  that  there  is  no  one  now  on 
earth,  who  does  possess  credentials  of  a  divine  mission ;  now,  if  I  can  prove 
to  you,  that  there  is  a  person  in  existence,  who  does  possess  credentials  of  a 
divine  mission,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  there  also  formerly  did  exist 
persons  who  possessed  credentials  of  a  divine  mission,  for  if  a  circumstance 
which  hatf  happened  within  th  e  present  age,  however  out  of  the  common  course 
of  events,  can  be  proved  to  have  actually  happened ;  no  one  wHl  deny  that  such 
land  of  circumstances  might  have  happened  in  former  ages,  the  idea  of  which 
kind  of  occurrences,  the  whole  tenor  of  your  writings  have  a  tendency  to 
explode. 

The  extensive  knowledge  yon  possess  of  the  writings  of  the  scriptures, 
johied  to  your  general  literary  knowledge,  will  be  of  great  service  to  you  in 
delecting  the  truth  or  error  of  my  statements,  as  that  peculiar  knowledge 
which  yon  possess,  and  which  is  the  groundwork  of  all  yonr  writings  against 
Christianity,  and  the  researches  yon  have  made  therein,  entitle  you  in  my 
cfpittion,  to  the  preference  over  every  other  person  now  in  existence,  of 
hearing  the  arguments  which  I  shall  deduce  in  favour  of  Christianity. 

As  we  are  given  to  understand  by  the  scriptures,  that  one  of  the  principal 
means  used  in  raising  the  structure  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  was  a  suc- 
eesslon  of  events  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
infer,  that  should  the  superstructure  require  any  additional  support  at  any 
time,  the  same  kind  of  means^  should  be  used  which  were  adopted  at  tlie 
fonodation. 

lo  order  to  refute  the  assertion  I  quoted  of  your's,  I  shall  have  occasioiv 
to  ndate  a  circumstance  which  has. happened,  that  will  require  your  deepest 
attflntion,  patience,  and  consideration,  as  the  circumstance  has  for  years  ^ 
oecQpied  my  thoughts,  as  great  trouble  and  uneasiness  therefrom  has  arisen 
in  eonseqnence  in  my  mind,  and  has  proceeded  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  circumstance,  as  the  Idea  which  has  arisen  in  my  mind 
as  to  whom,  or  upon  what  occasion,  that  this  communication  of  the  circum** 
stence  should  be  divulged. 

It  will  be  necessary  before  relating  the  circumstance,  for  me  to  make  a 
few  general  observations.  I  shall  therefore  first  premise,  that  when  a  person 
relates  a  eircumstfuue  to  another,  which  has  occurred,  and  in  relating  which 
the  details  are  toum  to  bear  each  other  out,  and  it  so  happens  that  the  circum- 
stance concerns  roost  materially  the  person  he  is  addressing  himself  to,  and 
wbo  is  the  best  qualified  over  every  other  person  to  hear  the  paturc  of  such 
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clreamtltBoe,  be  If  the  most  likely  to  find  out  the  truth,  end  be  eonvlnoed  of 
the  matter. 

Again,  irhen  a  person  relateg  a  circumstance  iiblch  has  happened,  that  is 
ottt  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  which  has  come  under  his  observaUon, 
ftndof  which  he  is  the  only  liring  authority,  it  should  be  asceruined  and 
kept  la  Tiew,  whether  that  person  was  ever  und^r  the  impression  of  super- 
atilion,  if  that  person  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  under  any  such  impression ; 
and  also  it  appearing  evident  that  the  motives  for  his  communication  being 
made,  were  to  no  other  end  than  that  of  information  to  his  fellow  creatuies, 
and  that  he  does  so  for  their  benefit  and  instruction,  that  person  Aould  be 
r^arded  in  no  other  Ught  whatever,  than  as  one  who  studies  the  public 
welfare. 

Having  thus  prepared  your  mind  for  a  communication  whidi  equally  con- 
.  cems  you  as  well  as  myself ;  1  shall  therefore  expect  the  saihe  candour  from 
you  which  I  have  shown,  and  trust  you  will  hesitate  before  you  reject  uny  part 
of  my  evidence,  as  it  is  given  more  for  your  benefit  than  it  is  for  nune,  as  the 
sequel  will  prove. 

This  circumsunce,  then,  which  I  have  to  relate,  is  so  interwovtn  with  our 
future  happiness,  is  of  a  nature  so  peculiar  in  itself,  and  Is  of  a  character  I 
nay  smy  which  comes  home  to  yourself  in  particular^  that  1  should  think  it 
a  waste  of  time  to  oifer  any  apology  for  intruding  myself  thus  to  your  noUce« 

Before  going  into  the  particulars  of  t^e  circumstances,  1  shall  state,  ihst 
the  person  who  is  possessed  of  credentials  of  a  divine  mission,  is  np  other 
than  fl^yself ;  that  I  have  the  fullest  authority  for  so  saying,  is  €»anded  upon 
a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  and  from  which- 
circumstance  yourself^  and  to  one  else  upon  carefully  examining,  csnnoi 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  what  I  have  done  9  tha^  the  oircnmslaoce 
more  particularly  concerns  yourself,  as  I  before  observed,  will  be  readily 
perceived  by  a  person  of  your  intelligenoe  and  understanding.  I  therefore  con* 
fide  the  account  of  it  to  you,  conceiving  it  to  be  done  lor  the  bcM  ^ 
purposes. 

When  I  was  a  lad,  as  near  as  I  caa  recollect  in  my  twelfth  year,  I  often 
«sed  to  take  the  liberty  of  rambling  about,  in8tei4  of  attending  at  sf  hod  1 
this  I  did  so  often,  thai  I  lost  much  time  In  so  doing.  These  perambuWtio&s 
were  made  alone,  and  w^re  occasionally  paade  in  the  vicinity  ol  St.  PaQl*s 
Church  Yard.  Having  a  great  desire  to  return  home  at  four  o'clock  one 
afternoon,  wMch  was  an  hoar  before  the  regular  time,  1  chose  that  aJlesaoon 
to  remain  in  Su  Paul's  Church  Yard,  that  I  might  not  miss  the  poor  wbidi 
1  intended  to  return  home.  Whilst  I  was  standing  on  the  st^m  of  the  Caihe* 
'dral  on  the  north  side,  widting  for  the  clock  of  the  Cathedral  stfiking^  four, 
and  as  I  was  about  to  walk  down  them  to  quit  the  church  yard,  I  happened 
to  cast  my  eyes  upon  an  ol^ect  which  was  novel  to  one  who  had  been  aceas- 
tomedto  the  place ;  which  object  was  a  stout  iron  rod,  laying  upon  thatpart  of 
the  parapet,  outside  which  surrounds  the  church  y^rdi  this  iron  rod  was  aboat 
six  or  eight  feet  long,  commencing  near  the  iron  gate,  and  extending  itself 
to  the  end  in  a  straight  line,  till  it  terminated  at  the  further  end,  where  U  was 
bent,  and  which  bent  end  was  passed  through  the  iron  railing. 

I  say,  I  was  about  taking  my  departure  from  under  U#pUlar8  which  are 
at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Cathedral,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
sight  so  uncommon-,  that  I  was  in  a  sudden  manner  impelled  thereto  by  curi- 
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<nitjt  detemfaiiflg  in  my  own  mUd  to  pi.y  the  placo  a  vla&t  b^ore  I  procaaded 
liome,  so  instead  of  walking  in  a  straight  lins  down  the  stops  from  the  porch,. 
I  deviated  a'litlle  to  the  right,  until  I  reached  that  part  of  the  ndling  at  the 
1)ef  inning  of  the  rod,  wiiera  I  mounted  oo  the  parapet ;  walking  CrDm  thenoo; 
along  the  whole  lengtl^  of  the  rod,  holding  by  the  railing  aa  I  advanced,  till' 
I  csme  to  that  end  of  the  rod  which  was  bent  inwards  through  the  railing 
towards  me ;  and  in  the  aet  of  stooping  down  to  £et  on  the  ground,  I  put  my 
hands  upon  the  rod,  and  felt  it  to  be  of  a  different  temperature  to  ^the  iron 
niling  I  had  just  qaitted  my  bold  ol ;  in  fact,  it  was  so  hot  that  it  burnt  my 
lumd.  Whilst  I  was  in  tha  act  of  stooping  to  get  down  off  the  parapet,  the  rod 
gaie  way  a  little  from  its  position,  and  at  that  moment  I  heard  a  noise  totally 
diuimilar  to  wy  I  ever  heard  before  or  since.  If  I  was  to  describe  the  sound, 
1  should  lay  it  was  a  kind  of  a  murmorinjs  sound,  a  sound  denoting  displea- 
sure ;  it  was  not  particularly  loud,  but  sufficiently  so  for  me  to  distinguish  it 
was  not  a  sound  1  had  b^n  accifsttmad  to  bear,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  nu 
earthly  sound  whatever.  I  was  then  in  an  instant  convinced  that  the  circum» 
ilaaoe  was  a  pretern^aiml  visitation  from  the  Aknigfaty  $  the  idea  rushed 
Uilo  my  mind  with  ap  irresistible  force,  there  was  an  inilnenice  which  cama 
oiaf  me,  whleh  oould  ivitt  bo  mistaken.  I  am  sure  i  was  at  the  moment  an 
espsdai  objed  of  the  Almighty^  My  terror  and  opasternation  was  so  great,^ 
Amqaittedtbe  spot,  aacoodeiik  and  walked  to  and  fro  along  the  steps,  with  my 
9fH  averted,  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  not  to  be  described ;. 
theterrorsofagailty  conscieaeo  were  so  great,  that  1  durst  not  take  my 
eyes  off  tho  steps. '  That  I  had  done  evil  was  made  manifest  to  me  as  clear  at 
the  Sim  at  noon-day  ;  I  thought  myself  the  most  sinful  being  on  the  face  o^ 
the  earth.  I  did  not  know  where  to  go  and  hide  myself.  I  say,  a  conviction 
nine  ever  my  mind  which  was  irresistible ;  that  I  was  an  especial  object,  and 
vu  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Almighty. 

I  wu  walking  several  minutes  with  my  eyes  atill  toward  tho  ground ,  till  I 
pasaed  oat  al  Uie  gate  of  tho  ehureh  yard,  turning  ronnd  past  the  place  whera 
tho  iron  rod  Itj^  without  attempting  to  look  at  it ;  and  proceeded  on  my  way. 
towards  Cheapside,  which  lay  in  my  road  home,  till  1  came  to  that  part  of  tho 
fhurcfa  yaid  where  the  pump  is  situated,  when  I  turned  out  of  tlm  foot  path, 
going  up  to  it  with  an  Intention  of  cooling  my  hand,  as  the  pain  waa  so  great 
that  I  eottld  searc^ly  fudura  It.  After  having  pumped  a  Uttle  while  on  my 
bandrand  tbo  pain  having  somewhat  aliated,.  I  resumed  courage,  and  thought 
I  would  proeeed  once  more  towarda  the  spot  where  so  uncommon  an  occur* 
ranee look^  plaee.  I  consequently  proceeded  ftrom  tho  pump  back  again,  along 
by  the  gutter,  westward,  till  I  came  near  to  the  spot  where  the  rod  lay,  when 
I  stooped  down  to  dip  my  hand^^^ain  in  soma  water  that  was  in  the  gutter  9 
upon  raising  my  eyes  towasds  the  place  where  the  iron  rod  was,  and  lieing 
then  a  few  Cset  diatanoe  from  it,  I  perceived  the  rod  there  still,  and  with  it  • 
fresh  object  appeared,  which  waa  a  long,  stave,  lying  upon  tlm  whole  length 
of  the  rod,  about  the  same  thickness ;  upon  looking  at  it,  at  the  distance  I  then 
vas,  I  peroeived  a  net  at  that  end  of  the  stave  which  lay  upon  the  bent  end  of 
Ibe  rod,  and  water  was  flowing  copiously  out  of  it,  on  to  that  part  of  the  rod 
^hieh  i  had  laid  hold  of;  it  had  the  appearance  as  though  it  had  been  dipped 
^  water,  and  laid  there  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  rod.  Such  was  the 
^read  and  awe  that  still  prevailed  over  me,  that  I  durst  not  go  closb  to  it^ 
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Iml  turned  round  and  proceeded  on  my  way  borne,  tmly  eonTineed  that  I  bad 
been  especially  Tisited  by  the  Almighty. 

I  searoely  need  tell  yon,  that  nearly  the  whole*of  this  cireumstanoe  is  now 
at  fresh  in  my  memory  as  thongh  it  happened  bnt  yesterday,  although  about 
iwenty-two  years  ago ;  ami  what  is  Tory  singular,  1  have  never  till  this  period 
ao  completely  dirulged  the  circumstance.  You  'may  naturally  suppose  that  I 
often  had  the  wish  Fo  do  so ;  and  that  I  haYe  had  the  wish,  and  indeed  hate 
done  so,  I  will  not  deny ;  but  I  have  done  it  In  a  Tery  imperfect  manaer.  The 
first  time  1  made  any  mention  of  it  was  whilst  walking  with  my  mother  in  the 
iieight>ourhood  where  the  circumstance  happened,  some  months  afterwards* 
when  I  did  nothing  more  than  remark  the  singular  appearance  of  the  objects 
that  I  saw,  and  asked  her  opinion  concerning  the  appearance  of  such  objects 
laying  there  at  that  time  of  the  day.  Of  course  she  was  unable  to  account 
for  such  appearances,  and  I  was  equally  incompetent  of  explaining  in  a  proper 
manner  the  circumstance,  and  so  the  couTersation  dropped  without  any 
'  Airther  explanation. 

The  next  time  I  was  going  to  relate  the  cireumBtance,  was  about  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  six  years  after  the  eTent  happened,  when  being  at  a  friend's 
hone  with  my  parents,  the  person  we  went  to  see  and  my  father,  in  the  course 
-of  conTersation,  ridiculed  the  Scriptures  in  no  rery  measured  terms,  particu. 
larly  that  pari  of  the  Old  Testament  which  relates  Jonah's  wonStrfiil 
deliTeranee.  I  certainly  then  had  a  great  desire  to  let  them  know  that  ndrad« 
Should  not  be  doubted,  by  relating  the  aforementioned  circumstance ;  but  upon 
second  consideration  I  concluded  not  to  do  so. 

The  first  time  I  did  make  anything  like  a  disclosure  was  to  my  parent!, 
about  soTen  years  ago,  after  haTing  read  one  evening  that  chapter  In  the  New 
Testament  which  speaks  of  Tarlous  miracles  which  Christ  perfonned,  and 
which  chapter  gives  a  general  recapitulation.  1  thought  that  a  very  good 
opportunity,  after  such  a  chapter  had  been  read,  to  open  my  mind  upon  the 
subject  i  but  the  account  I  then  gafe  of  the  occurrence  was  very  abort  and 
imperfect.  I  afterwards  retired  to  rest,  without  hearing  any  reply  or  com- 
ment upon  it,  either  by  one  or  the  other. 

The  second  time  I  made  the  circumstance  known  was  when  I  was  sdlt 
living  with  my  father  and  mother,  six  years  ago,  when  a  long  illness  bad 
fodoced  me  to.such  a  state,  that  I  was  not  expected  to  live,  having  K>een  given 
over  by  my  doctor.    When  jny  mother  wished  me  to  receive  tho  sacrament, 
I  expressed  a  wish,  instead  of  having  Dr.  Johnson  of  St.Clement's,  Lombard- 
aireet,  the  parish  where  we  lived,  (then  residing  at  M,  C^non-street,)  to  have 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Watkins,  of  London  Stone  Church,  who  very  handsomely 
attended  on  me  several  times,  giving  me  religious  instruction  and  advice ;  but 
he  did  not  administer  the  sacrament,  stating  his  reasons  for  not  officiating 
out  of  his  parish ;   but  he  recommended  Mr.  Johnson  of  St.  Clement's,  and 
advised  me  to  receive  the  sacrament.    In  one  of  the  interviews  Mr.  Watkins 
bad  with  me,  I  informed  him  of  the  occurrence  which  bad  happened,  having 
previously  requested  one  of  my  brothers,  who  was  in  the  room  at  the  time,  to 
quit,  along  with  my  attendant,  as  I  wished  to  be  alone  with  the  Reverend 
Gentleman  whilst  relating  the  circumsUnce  :    but  then  I  did  not  relate  the 
circumstance  in  near  so  full  and  in  sa  explicit  a  manner  as  I  have  now  done 
to  you.* 

As  Dr.  Johnson  was  never  sent  for,  owing  to  a  change  taking  place   soou 
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tfterwirds  for  the  better,  I  did  not,  nor  efer  hafe  reeeired  the  sneroment* 
The  Re?4  Mr.  Watkio0  having  heard  the  partlcolan  of  the  occarrence,  eased 
my  mind,  aod  was  all  that  I  wished,  as  I  could  not  conceive  the  assistaiiee 
of  DSD  necessary  in  the  case  of  one  who  had«lready  hadcommnnication  direct 
with  the  Almighty,  and  belieTing  that  he  had  received  forgiveness  of  his  sins. 

Bach  a  length  of  time  elapsing  after  any  occurrence,  before  being  made 
:koowD,  would,  in  any  ordinary  circumstance,  be  singular  enough ;  but  you 
will  readily  perceive,  that  it  was  much  better  that  an  occurrence  of  th» 
natore,  and  under  the  circumstances  which  it  liappened,  should  be  Isept  secret, 
and  should  not  be  made  known  sooner ;  for  when  you  come  ,to  consider  niy 
extreme  youth  at  the  time,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  I  coald,  if  ever  so 
willing  to,  have  been  able  to  have  given  such  an  account  of  the  occurrence 
as  the  occasion  demands.  That  such  a  visitation,  being  made  to  one  of  so 
tender  an  ag^  by  the  Almighty,  will,  in  every  rational  mind  appear  to^be  done 
for  the  best,  as  I  was  then  old  enoagh,  and  fully  capable  of  understanding 
the  eirenmstance,  and  yet  too  young  to  have  had  any  superstitious  notions 
instilled  into  my  mind,  or  to  have  any  bigotted  prejudices  whatever,  thereby 
rendering  me  a  fitter  agent  for  communication  than  one  advanced  in  years, 
ittdiedinthe  artrof  mankind,  and  whose  sincerity  would  have  been  more 
liable  to  have  been  called  into  question. 

About  eighteen  months  after  1  had  seen  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watkins,  and  whea 
my  health  was  re-established,  I  eertidnly  had  a  great  desire  to  see  him 
again,  aot  only  to  thsnk  him  for  his  attention  to  mci  but  also  to  have  some 
eoaversation  with  him  respecting  the  occurrence.  I  called  on  him  several 
tioei,  but  never  found  him  at  home,  I  used  to  return  again  from  Ms  resi- 
denoe  up  Tumwheel-lane,  where  he  lives,  into  Cannon-street,  coming  out, 
nearly  opposite,  and  passing  by  a  certain  place,  which  you  have  had  good 
reason  to  be  very  well  acquainted  with  since,  little  thinking  at  that  time» 
that  my  mission  would  shortly  have  been  more  appropriate  there,  and  more 
Beedful  to  you  in  the  midst  of  your  congregation. 

However,  I  did  not  persist  in  calling  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watkins  till  I 
had  seen  Idra,  as  when  1  came  to  recollect,  from  the  little  judgment  he  after- 
wards showed,  and  the  manner  in  which  1  understand  he  did  notice  the 
nature  of  the  oommunieatipn  I  had  made  to  him,  to  my  attendant,  who  told 
me  afterwards,  that  1  thought  my  entering  more  fhlly  into  the  particulars  of 
the  occarreuce  might  not  have  sufficient  weight  upon  his  mind,  but  would 
perhaps  be  recorded  in  some  slight  manner  or  other,  in  one  of  his  obscure 
pahtteations,  thereby  6nly  serving  to  make  up  some  tale  to  be  unheeded, 
which  you  must  acknowledge  would  never  have  suited  the  importance  of  the 
oeeasiou.  ' 

Whenever  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  visit  mankind,  it  has  been  done 
tot  some  end  or  other ;  any  one  who  believes  in  the  Scriptures  may  satisfy 
Umself  on  that  point,  by  examining  them.  I  should  think  such  visitations 
were  never  made  but  when  and  where  they  were  necessary.  If  the  Almighty 
then  is  so  seldom  in  his  communications  with  mankind,  with  what  care^  then 
ooght  tjie  accounts  of  such  communications  to  be  published  by  those  who 
havebeen  thus  visited? 

^Hiat  the  fittest  person  perhaps  in  existence  who  should  be  informed  of 
this  visitation  is  yourself,  no  one  will  deny.    The  account  of  th|s  vi^ita- 
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niitoyour  consideration,  with  entire  deferenod  to  the  authority 
ofyoar  own  judgment,  upon  your  second  thoughts^  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  :— 

1st.  How  strongly  convinced  soever  you  may  be,  In  year  own 
mind,  does  it  not  become  M  minds  liable  to  hallucination  and 
Insanity,  to  suspect  such  impressions  as  you  describe,  to  be  rather 
indications  of  some  incipient  disease  of  the  brain,  which  is  unfor- 
tunately very  common]  and  in  the  course  of  nature  ;  rather  than 
any  real  communication  from  the  Deity,  which  you  know  h 
uncommon,  and  out  of  the  course  of  nature. 

2nd.  I,  who  amidst  all  the  aspersions  heaped  upon  me,  do  sin- 
cerely believe  in  God,  the  all-wise  and  benevolent  father  of  nsall, 
cannot,  without  a  violence  to  my  own  conscience,  consent  to  any 
thing  manifc^stly  unworthy  of  his  benevolence  and  of  his  wisdom, 

3i^.  Such,  to  me  it  would  seem  to  be,  could  I  suffer  any  man  to 
persuade  me,  that  he  had  revealed  himself  in  so  enigmatical  and 
barbarous  a  type  as  by  *'  red  hot  iron,"  or  made  any  communica- 
tion whatever  to  a  bojf. 

4th.  I,  who  have  studied  medicine  and  t|;ie  laws  of  the  animal 
economy,  do  know  the  fact,  that,  precisely  such  impressions  as 
you  ascribe  to  a  supernatural  cause,  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
slight  inflammation  in  any  one  of  the  cerebral  sinuses.  Of  which 
any  intelligent  aniitomist  would  certify  you. 

5th.  Your  communication  happens  to  be  not  the  first  of  the 
sort,  which  I  have  received  since  I  have  been  in  this  prison: 
though  I  gratefully  own,  that  while  your  communication  shows 
the  same  state  of  the  head,  it  shows  a  better  state  of  heart,  than 
any  of  theirs,  whose  pretended  communications  from  the  Deity 
have  been  chiefly  aimed  to  offend  and  insult,  rather  than  to  wia 
and  conciliate  his  creatures. 

Lastly.  I  put  it  to  that  accuracy  of  method,  which,  in  your 
avocation  as  a  book-keeper  you  must  every  day  be  called  to  * 
exercise,   to    observe, — ^That  having  credentials,   consists  not 
in  a  man's  having  impressions,  that  satisfy  himself^  but  in  \o& 
being  able  to  produce  something  that  will  satisfy  others. 

I  hope  I  have  not  said  anything  unworthy  of  the  kind  and 
respectful  feelings,  which,  the  great  trouble  you  have  taken, 
on  my  account,  merit  from  me ;  and  commending  you  with  ail 
my  heart  to  the  gracious  providence  of  my  Father  and  your 
Father,  and  my  God  and  your  God, 

I  am,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

Sir,  your  humble  servant. 
His  Miyesty's  House,  Robbrt  Taylor. 

Oakham,  Sept.  14,  1828. 
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TO  MISS  BROWN,  CASTLEGATE,  NOTTINGHAM, 

In  Defence  qfthe  Puhlicailan  entitled 
EVERY    WOMAN'S    BOOK. 

Majoam, 

I  have  sundry  apologetic  reasons  for  thus  addressing  you,  on 
a  sul>ject,  which,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  will  be  pleasant 
to  you,  and  which,  though  I  by  np  means  wish  it,  1  fear  will 
give  you  some  pain.  But  there  is  a  great  public  good  to  be  done, 
in  my  thus  addressing  you,  and  that  I  present  as  my  first  and 
chief  apologetic  reason. 

The  minor  reasons  are :  First; — that  you,  as  a  lady  professing 
a  regard  for  a  certain  kind  of  religion,  without  knowing  any 
thing  in  particular  of  me,  were  very  free  in  condemning  and  in 
heaping  upon  me  every  kind  of  reproach.  I  was  informed  of 
this,  and  found  a  means  of  an  incognito  introduction  to  the  same 
tea  table  with  you  We  had  an  hour's  conversation,  before  a  slip 
of  the  tongue  on  the  part  of  our  hostess  introduced  my  name  to 
you;  and,  during  that 'conversation,  I  had  made  too  much  of  a 
favourable  impression  upon  you,  to  leave  you  in  alarm  at  a  stay 
in  my  company.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  you  will  well 
remember,  that  you  made  several  rather  awkward  apologies  for 
your  previously  ill-formed  opinions  of  me,  and  did  not  scruple 
fairly  to  ask  my  pardon.  I  had  nothing  to  pardon,  for  1  had  not 
taken  offence,  knowing  how  duly  to  estimate  the  weight  and 
value  of  opinions  formed  in  religious  persons  for  religious  pur- 
poses. We  spent  our  evening  with  all  the  good  will  of  good 
fellowship,  and  you,  I  can  be  so  boastful  as  to  say,  received  one 
^'^ry  grood  lesson  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which,  I  flatter  my- 
self, put  on  what  exterior  you  please,  or  may  suit  your  conve- 
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nience,  will  never  be  loat  upon  you.  This  is  a  secondai^  reason 
for  my  publicly  addressing  you;  for,  put  on  what  hostility  you 
please  toward  me^  I  shall  beg  leave  to  hold  you  fast  as  one  of  my 
'  pupils.  I  am  an  odd  kind  of  teacher.  I  prefer  those  pupils  who 
are  most  hostile  to  me,  and  most  unwilling  to  be  taught  by  me. 
Mr.  Cecil  may  call  and  share  with  you  his  weak  and  sickly  reli- 
gious palaver ;  but  it  is  I  who  am  to.  call  upon  you  in  a  way  that 
is  to  make  a  ne^  and  lasting  impression. 

Another  reason  for  ny  publicly  addressing  you  is,  that  after  I 
had  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  you  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  you  reported  it  and  fell  into  a  renewal  of  your  hostility 
toward  me,  ob  the  groBsd,  tlntt  some  fnend  had  described  to  yoii 
a  publici»ti0R  of  mine  called  *'  Every  Woman's  Book,"  as  a  very 
bad  book.    It  is  a  defence  of  this  publication  that  I  am  now 
about  to  make,  and  I  make  it  in  an  address  to  you.  Miss  Brown, 
whom  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  a  moet  strictly  ekaste 
and  modest  woman,  to  show  to  you  and  to  the  public,  that  this 
little  book  of  mine,  will  bear  defence  any  where  and  every  where, 
before  any  company,  and  in  language  that  will  not  offend  the 
present  etiquette  of  what  is  called  the  best  society  in  this  or  any 
other  country.     1  am  stimulated  to^o  this  too  in  conseqnence  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  base,  and  foul,  and  lying  attack  upon  me,  in  his  mis- 
representation of  the  general  character  of  my  publications,  and  in 
his  failure  to  justify  his  vile,  slanderous,  and  scandalous  asserdon 
on  those  publications.    And  touching  this  point,  1  will  make  this 
last  appeal  on  it,  to  ask,  if  a  man  will  thus  brazen-facedly  and 
publicly  lie  to  suit  a  base  purpose,  whether  he  will  not  lie  more 
where  he  can  lie  more  conveniently  and  less  exposed  to  detection, 
to  suit  the  baser  purpose  of  his  preaching  religion  with  effect  to 
insane  minds,  to  diseased  dolts,  and  to  social  hypocrites,  such  as 
constitute  the  aggregate  of  every  dissenting  congregation  in 
this  dissenting  and  distracted  country.    Where  a  man  submits 
himself  to  free  and  public  discussion,  there  is  something  more  than 
an  appearance  of  honesty :  but  where  a  man  preaches  opinions  or 
tenets  that  are  impugned^  and  shrinks  from  discussion,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  honesty. 

A  fourth  reason,  for  my  selecting  you  as  the  object  of  this 
address  is,  your  single  and  unconnected  situation  in  life,  not  as  an 
advantage  taken  of  that  situation;    but  as  an  opportunity  of 
selecting  a  lady,  and  a  lady  was  necessary  for  my  purpose,  so 
situated,  who  has  shown  me  direct  hostility  for  the  pablication, 
and  thus  must  stand  free  from  all  insinuation  of  having*  given  it 
any  kind  of  countenance  or  encouragement.    It  is  the  most  bitter 
of  my  enemies,  or  those  who  show  me  most  hostility,  with  whom 
I  wish  to  come  in  contact.    I  shrink  not,  like  Mr.  dilbert  or  your 
other  preachers,  from  discussion.    I  embrace  it  any  ^Tvhere  aad 
everywhere;  and  on  any  terms  that  are  not  personally  degrad- 
ing.    Spending  a  Sunday  evening  at  a  house  called   the  RoyaV 
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C^hitdren,  in  J^ottingham,  I  was  qnite  unexpectedly  and  unpre- 
paredly, otherwise  tban  being  always  prepared  to  defend  all  my 
tenets,  called  upon  to  defend  tWs  pabiication.  I  did  it,  1  believe, 
to  the  unexpected  satisfaction  of  the  company ;  it  made  a  very 
fpood  Sunday  evening's  sermon^  and  1  now  hope  to  do  it  to  your 
satisfaction.  ^ 

The  characteristic  of  the  book  in  question  is,  that  while  it  en- 
courages the  indulgence  of  the  principle  or  passiot)  of  love,  in 
^Tery  necessary,  pleasant,  honourable,  healthy  and  socially  con- 
venient way,  it  seeks  an  abatement  of  the  evil  which  naturally, 
tBevitably  and  so  largely  arises  from  conception  and  pregnancy  in 
the  female^  from  children  that  are  not  desired,  that  cannot  be  well 
brought  forth  or  reared,  and  that  are  bom  for  nothing  hot  to  iA- 
crease  the  sum  of  individual,  domestic  and  social  misery.  Such 
is  ipe  true  and  sole  characteristic  of  the  book  here  to  be  defend- 
ed. Let  tn  observe,  ^  we  go,  that  the  objectioil  or  precaution  is 
not  to  be  applied  to  all  children,  or  all  conceptions  ;  but  only  to 
those,  or  such,  as  all  persons,  and  more  particularly  the  parents, 
will  admit  to  be  an  evil.  Here,  then,  I  am  safe,  and  offer  no 
lioleirce  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  may  wish  to  have  children. 
I  ofifer  no  compulsory  means.  I  merely  state  a  meiins  or  point  of 
knowledge,  that  may  be  taken  and  Used  by  those  who  think  it 
useful ;  that  may  be  neglected  by  those  who  desire  or  need  it  not. 

Hiere  are  four  grounds  on  which  this  book  and  its  recommen- 
dalSons  ean  be  defended,  and  each  of  them  in  itself  sufficient  to 
jaiftify  the  publication,  and  to  make  it  hieritorious. 

Pint — ^the  political  or  i^ational  ground ;  which  refers  to  the 
strength  ^nd  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  of  the  pebple. 

Second — the  local  or  commercial  ground,  or  the  ground  of  the 

Wiages  of  labour,  and  its  supply,  in  the  several  trades  and  districts. 

Third-— the  domestic  or  family  ground,  where  the  parents  may 

ihink  they  have  already  children  etaough^  and  that  more  will  be 

an  injory. 

Fourth — ^the  individual  ground,  where  the  state  of  health  in 
the  female,  or  her  situation  in  life,  will  not  justify  a  pregnancy ; 
but  where  the  abstinence  from  love  becomes  as  great  au  evil. 

These  four  grounds,  though  they  Will  be  shown  to  be 
distinctly  important,  do  not  clash  with  each  other,  but  are  in 
uhison,  the  one  with  the  other,  and  are  but  as  the  many  in- 
gtedi^ts  that  are  to  make  up  individually,  domestically  and 
eocially,  the  one  political  compound  of  national  welfare  and  hap- 
ptoess.  There  has  never  before  been  a  political,  social,  domestic 
Of  individual  project,  that  promised  so  much  good,  with  ^o  little. 
If  any,  evil.  It  must  work  well  at  ail  points,  and  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  productive  of  a  political  or  social  evil ;  nor  cati  I  see, 
though  many  express  fears  on  this  head,  how  it  will  or  can  pro- 
duce domestic  or  individual  evil,  even  as  an  exception  to  the 

2e2 
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general  rnle.  A  first  sight  or  thought  of  such  a  project  is  not 
sufficient  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  A  year  or  two  of  ramified 
observation  and  thought  is  necessary  to  embrace  its  operations  in 
all  their  bearings.  I  have  now  observed  and  thought  elaborately 
on  the  subject  for  six  years,  and  1  grow  more  deeply  confirmed 
in  its  great  importance. 

The  first  point  proposed  for  our  consideration  here,  is,  the 
political  or  national  ground,  on  which  this  book  can  be  defended, 
which  refers  to  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  a  sort  of  common  but  ill-judged  maxim,  that  the 
strength  and  wealth  of  a  nation  consist  in  the  number,  the  greater 
number,  of  its  people. 

The  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  maxim  is,  in  not  taking  into 
consideration,whether  that  number  be  well  or  ill  employed,  well 
or  ill  fed,  clothed  and  housed.  If  the  number  be  well  employed, 
well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed,  then  the  greatness  of  the 
number  is  in  reality  the  wealth  a,nd  strength  of  the  nation.  But, 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatness  of  the  number  lessens  the 
means  of  good  employment,  of  good  living,  clothing,  and  housing, 
then,  as  in  England  and  Irela^id,  at  this  moment,  under  the  pre- 
sent arrangements  of  government,  aristocracy,  religion,  &c.,  the 
greatness  of  the  number  constitutes  the  weakness  of  the  nation; 
and  England,  and  Ireland,  are  both  weak  at  this  moment; 
weak,  too,  evidently  weak,  from  ill  employed  or  unemployed 
numbers  of  the  people.  The  question  of  strength  and  wealth 
in  a  nation  is,  not,  then,  so  mucn  as-to  the  number  of  the  people ; 
but  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  number  is  employed,  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  means  of 
education. 

I  do  not  assume,  that  the  present  arrangements  of  society  are  all 
good,  and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  evil  centers  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  people.    Far  is  such  a  thought  from  me.    I  rather  think 
the  present  arrangements  of  society  are  all  bad,  and  that  under 
other  arrangements,  the  present  number  of  people  might  be 
well  provid^  for,  and  would  constitute  a  powerful  and  splen- 
did nation.  .  I  see  England,  as  well  as  Ireland,  to  remain,  to  be, 
in  a  state  of  conqueist,  and  that  the  Brunswicker,  instead  of  being 
the  choice  of  the  people,  is  no  more  than  the  successor  of  the 
Norman.  I  do  not,  like  your  little  hypocritical,  adulatory,  narrow 
minded,  political  townsman,    Thomas  Bailey,    praise.  George, 
because  George  is  living  and  in  power,  and  condemn  Charles, 
because  Charles  is  dead  and  powerless.    On  the  contrary,  I  think 
Charles  the  First  was  as  good  a  king  as  George  the  Fourth,  and 
that,  if  there  be  fault  in  either,  the  fault  has  been  in  the  system 
which,  as  individuals,  they  have  inherited,  and  not  in  the  men, 
as  men.    And  if  the  present  King  be  not  pleased  with  my  com- 
pliment, and  I  hope  he  will  be  pleased,   I  shall  not  think  that 
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I  have  mis-statod  the  point ;   but  place  the  displeasure  to  the 
account  of  wrong'  perception^  or  littleness  of  mind. 

This  conquest,  which  still  reigns  in  England  and  Ireland^  has 
perpetuated  a  monopoly  of  the  land,  and  we  are  yet  struggling, 
and  have  yet  to  struggle,  to  extricate  ourseWes  from  the  feudal, 
and  religious  tyranny  that  we  have  inherited  from  those  ignorant 
slaves,  which  Mr.  Cobbett  and  others  call  our  wise  ancestors. 

This  monopoly  of  the  land  by  conquest,  and  its  consequent 
grievous  associate,  the  present  taxation,  form  the  main  cause  of 
the  unhappiness  and  degradation  of  the  people  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

But  as  we  cannot  at  once  remove  this  grievance,  we  should 
do  the  next  best  thing  that  we  can  do,  and  that  is,  not  to  pro- 
duce an  excess  of  offspring,  that  can  be  born  with  no  other 
prospect  than  to  inherit  and  increase  the  present  misery.  Let  us 
check  ihe  amount  of  evil,  where  we  can  check  it,  if  we  qannot 
check  it,  where  we  would  check  it.  Let  us  do  the  good  we 
can  do,  and  still  pursue,  and  thus  strengthen  ourselves  in  the 
porsuit  of  that  which  is  remote. 

Another  political  consideration  in  my  defence  is,  that  it  is  the 
natare  of  all  life,  animal  or  vegetable,  to  press  against  the  means 
of  rabsistence.  They  who  have  an  idol  in  their  minds,  as  a  god 
to  regulate  what  they  think  should  be  regulated,  cannot  see 
this  as  I  see  and  others  see  it ;  but  we  who  have  no  sucli  idol  in 
our  minds,  no  such  phantom  wherewith  to  delude  ourselves,  see, 
that  the  thing  wants  regulation,  and,  therefore,  we  set  about 
the  regulation  for  ourselves. 

There  is  no  principle  in  arithmetic  more  clear,  it  is  not  more 
clear  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  that'  to  add  to,  is  to  in- 
crease your  number,  than  that  life,  with  the  fecund  principle  to 
multiply  in  the  various  ratios  of  two  to  a  million,  must  press 
against  the  means  of  subsistence.  If  the  ratio  were  confined  to 
the  number  two,  the  principle,  though  more  slow,  would  still  be 
the  same:  but,  as  it  is  in  a  very  few  instances,  that  the  number 
is  so  low  as  two,  the  increasing  is  proportionately  greater  and 
less  slow,  ultimately  reaching  the  point  of  insufficiency  of  sub- 
sistence. Wherever  that  point  be  reached,  whether  from  the 
number  or  the  arrangements  of  society,  and  the  point  is  reached 
in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  evil  and  misery  are  generated. 
My  book  is,  therefore,  not  a  radical  cure  for  this  political  evil  as 
to  social  arrangement ;  but  a  remedy  in  abatement  of  the  pain 
and  misery. 

That  there  is  no  superintending  providence  in  the  affair  is 
visible  in  the  circumstance  that  one  thing  preys  upon  another, 
^nd  destruction  is  as  common  as  life.  And  that  animal  life  is  as 
cheap  and  valueless  as  vegetable  life,^is  evident,  not  only  among 
the  larger  animals  ;  but  is  more  fully  displayed  in  microscopic  ob- 
servations on  the  infinitesimals  of  that  life,  or  animalcula,  where 
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the  adinirer  of  Foley's  reasoaiDg  may  find  woDdefful  adaplations 
of  means  to  ends,  born  in  one  instant,  and  gobbled  into  the 
stomach  of  another  in  the  secondhand  so  on  upwards,  iv  here  the 
human  beast  of  prey  preys  upon  the  wonderful  adaptations  of 
means  to  ends^  that  are  found  iB  the  ox^  the  sheep,  the  ft^h^  and 
the  fowl. 

It  is  objected  to  me,  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  natural  checks 
already  in  existence,  to  remedy  the  evil  of  which  I  eompiain. 
My  answer  is,  that  these  natural  checks  are  the  evil  of  which  I 
do  complain^  and  which  I  seek  to  remove  by  the  substitution  of  a 
moral  check,  that  shall  furnish  no  pain,  no  degradation,  oo  dis- 
comfort^ no  evil  of  any  kind. 

The  existing  natural  or  physical  checks^  are  disease,  or  pesti- 
lence, and  famine.  Surely  it  is  to  be  desired  that  neither  of  these 
should  exist.  It  is  not  wise,  not  parental,  not  kind,  to  breed 
children  to  such  disasters.  It  is  better  that  they  should  not  be 
born,  than  be  cutoif  prematurely  by  disease  or  famine,  or  struggle 
through  a  life  of  disease,  poverty,  and  misery,  a^  life  of  pain  to 
themselves,  and  both  a  pain  and  burthen  to  their  parents. 

The  existing  moral  checks  on  numbers  are  was  and  social 
arrangements,  such  as  poverty,  late  marriages,  celibacy,  an<il  the 
bad  health,  which  bad  states  of  living  produce  ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  states  of  servitude,  in  which  marriage  is  foond  iaeoD- 
venient.  These  are  all  so  many  evils — all  will  say,  it  would  .be  well 
to  go  od  without  war,  and  the  time  will  come  when  wars  will 
cease,  supposing  the  earth  to  pursue  its  present  state  and  course  a 
few  hundred  years  longer.  And  for  the  other  evils,  my  recom- 
mendation is  strictly  and  purely  an  efficient  remedy  that  leaves  no 
pain. 

In  all  the  past  physical  or  moral  checks,  the  evil  is  checked  at 
the  point  of  misery ;  but  not  cured,  not  pre;Vented  as  to  its  recur- 
rence. My  book  seeks,  the  removal  of  the  evil  at  its  root,  and  is 
one  great  and  uniform  effort  to  increase  the  amount  of  humaa 
happiness,  without  introducing,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  a  particle  of 
new  evil. 

The  only  natural  enemies  that  my  book  should  find,  are  among 
the  Royal  Families,  the  Arisfocracy,  and  the  Priests,  and  that 
only  because  it  is  calculated  to  elevate  mankixKl  above  the  injurien 
of  their  political  and  religious  machination&  They  even  find  the 
book  useful,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  as  individuals.  They 
have  long  benefitted  among  themselves  by  its  recommendations; 
but  they  would  hold  it  as  a  luxury  too  good  for  the  poor  and  too 
dangerous  to  themselves  politically  in  its  enlightenment. 

1  have  neither  time  nor  space  for  prolixity ;  but  tliinking,  thai 
I  have  advanced  enough  in  defence  of  my  first  pointy  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  second,  which  is,  the  local  or  comiuercial  ground,  or 
the  grounds  of  the  wages  of  labour  and  its  supply  in  the  sevecal 
trades  and  districts. 
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The  present  state  of  England  is  that  immediate  stale  which  is 
necessayy  to  the  elucidation  of  this  part  of  the  question.  Wc  see 
flonrishing  capitalists  and  beggared  laboarers,  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  want,  making  up  as  a  whole  a  sickly  community,  and 
ofleriDg  an  eviction,  that  the  labourer  has  not  a  fair  share  of  the 
profits  of  his  produce,  or  a  fair  reward  for  his  labour.  What  then 
can  tend  to  lessen  the  price  of  his  labour,  but  that  superabundance 
of  supply  which  competes  with  itself  and  lessens  its  own  value? 
Woald  the  labourer  submit  to,  or  would  the  employer  propose  a 
redaction  of  wages,  if  there  were  not  a  superabundance  of  labour 
in  the  market,  and  if  the  employer  did  not  see,  that  he  secures 
bia  &ad  by  that  superabundance,  by  the  principle,  that,  if  one 
will  not  work  for  the  reduced  price,  the  starving  or  degraded  other 
will.  In  vain  will  societies,  or  unions,  or  a  general  union  of  the 
trades,  be  mised  against  this  principle.  There  is  no  remedy  but 
in  some  great  political  change,  or  in  that  prudent  change  on  the 
part  of  the  labourers,  which  shall  withhold,  by  not  creating,  the 
supply  of  such  disadvantageous  labour. 

The  evil  extends  itself  to  the  employers  as  well  as  to  the 
employed ;  for  white  they  compete  with  each  other  in  the  reduc« 
tioB  of  the  wages  of  labour,  they  compete  also  to  the  reduction  of 
their  own  profits^  until  business  scarcely  remains  secure,  or  worth 
the  laboar  and  attendance  that  is  required. 

The  cessation  of  a  destructive  war  has  increased  the  evil  in  this 
couDtry,  by  throwing  an  increased,  and  increasing  number  of  hands 
on  tbe  several  trades.  This  evkient  fact,  is,  in  itself,  justification 
enough,  both  political  and  moral,  for  the  publication  of  "  Every 
Woman's  Book.*"  Ls  it  better  to  cure  a  great  evil,  by  a  greater 
evil,  than  to  prevent  the  great  evil  by  the  substitution  of  a  good  ? 
My  book  offers  no  violence  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  oflfers  no 
violence  to  their  persons.  I  grant,  that,  it  offends  the  prejudices 
of  some ;  but  they  are  prejudices  that  are  offended,  and  it  leaves 
the  Individuals  the  better  for  their  being  shocked  and  removed. 
I  koow  hundreds  of  well-informed  and  moral  men,  and  a  large 
Bumber  of  virtuous  women,  who  agree  with  me  in  the  utility  of 
this  book,  and  its  reconuncmdations,  and  knowing  this,  I  have 
enough  of  moral  support  whereon  to  rest,  and  an  assurance,  that, 
ID  this  publication,  1  have  not  committed  an  error.  They  who 
oppose  me  in  it  are  referred  to  a  further  consideration  of  the 
matter.  They  cannot  check  my  publication.  The  sale  is  oon- 
tinuedly  la^e,  and  I  hear  less  and  less  complaint  against  it, 
and  more  and  more  of  approbation.  To  further  consideration  they 
are  referred,  and  I  must  be  content  with  their  disapprobation, 
vntil  they  can  approve.  But  of  this  one  important  point,  let  me 
xemind  them,  that,  I  can  s^,  in  the  subject  of  love,  as  well  as 
in  religion,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  hypocrisy,  nor  can  I  trace 
tijrpocrisy  beyond  those  subjects.  The  daylight  prude  is  not 
Always  a  prude  in  thought  and  in  the  dark.    In  love,  the  theory 
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only  is  condemned,  the  unseen  practice  never.  Society  agrees 
in  the  open  condemnation;  but  agrees  also  in  tbeseciel 
practice. 

In  the  question  of  trade,  a  government  can  do  nothing  more 
than  remove  impediments.  It  cannot  increase  the  amount  of 
trade  beyond  its  natural  demand.  It  cannot  force  trade  to  any 
permanent  utility.  Therefore,  I  take  it  to  be  a  clear  point,  that 
no  change  in  government  will  do  any  thing  permanently  for  the 
relief  of  the  present  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton 
and  silk  trades  in  this  country  ;  and  that  the  only  relief  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reduction  of  the  numbers  so  employed.  The  same 
consideration  applies  to  every  trade,  where  the  numbers-exceed 
the  employ  to  be  found.  1  saw  this,  when  i  was  a  workman, 
and  left  the  trade,  that  exhibited  indications  of  affording  me  bat 
half  an  employment  of  my  hours  for  labour.  In  limiting  the 
number  of  children,  as  applicable  to  such  a  case  as  that  now 
under  consideration,  there  is  a  double  relief;  an  immediate  relief 
to  the  parents,  in  not  incurring  expences  whidi  cannot  be  well 
met,  and  a  remote  relief,  in  not  bringing  forth  new  labourers, 
when  those  existing  i^annot  find  employment  Besides,  there  is 
something  cruel,  wanton,  base,  and  parentally  unfeeling,  in  the 
principle,  that  says,  I  will  bring  all  the  children  I  can  into  the 
world,  and  if  I  cannot  maintain  them,  some  other  persons,  who 
care  nothing  about  them,  must,  or,  which  is  the  real  alternative, 
they  may  starve. 

1  see  no  more    fair  ground  for  that  kind  of  poor  rate,  which 
makes  a  community  of  children,  or  the  children  of  a  cummunity 
a  common  property  as  to  maintenance,  than  I  see  for  thieving, 
or  for  a  constant  division  of  property,  that  enables  the  idler  to 
share  with  the  industrious  man  the  produce  of  his  labour.     All 
pauper  establishments,  all  charitable  institutions  are  bad :  bad 
in  the  principle  that   makes  them  necessary ;  bad  in  the  bad 
habits  and  improvidence  which  they  encourage;    bad  in  the 
degraded  spirit  which  they  cherish  among  the  people.    1  think 
a  married  couple  have  no  more  right  to  calculate  on  getliiig  a 
child,  which  they  cannot  maintain,  and  which  others  must  assist 
to  maintain,  than  they  have  to  say  to  their  neighbours,  we  ytWI 
be  idle,  and  you  shall  help  or  work  to  support  us.    I  am  taxed 
twenty  pounds  yearly  to  the  poor,  near  ten  pounds  yearly  to  the 
church,  thirty  pounds  direct  to  the  government,  besides  all  indi* 
rect  taxation,  and  about  twenty  pounds  to  parochial  purposes. 
This  taxation  greatly  impoverishes  me.    In  addition  to  this,  1 
am  constantly  annoyed  by  beggars  and  tales  of  distress,  as  if 
there  were  no  relief  but  that  which  is  casual  in  the  coimtry, 
which,  in  spite  of  my  studied  and  necessary  hard-heartedness, 
becomes  no  trivial  tax. 

1  see  about  me  a  mass  of  misery,  in  a  dispirited  and  begf^ly 
people,  and  am  I  to  be  told,  that  I  have  done  wrong  In  proposing 
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a  means  to  pat  a  stop  to  this  direful  evil  ?  Are  the  social  arrange- 
ments, as  to  the  question  of  love,  in  the  best  possible  state  ?  If 
so,  whence  all  this  evil,  this  misery,  this  pauperism,  this  degraded 
spirit  among  our  people  ?  Say  it  i^  the  fault  of  the  government, 
and  you  will  not  account  for  the  hundredth  part  of  the  evil  that 
is  in  existence.  I  do  not  like  the  government,  no  one  more 
dislikes  it,  but  1  will  not  place  to  its  account,  that  which  I  can 
see  does  not  belong  to  it ;  because,  I  know,  that,  by  so  doing,  I 
shall  not  only  do  an  act  in  itself  wrong,  but  prevent  the  proper 
application  of  the  remedy  to  the  evil. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  defence  of  the  second  point,  so  I  will 
proceed  to  the  third,  or  the  domestic  or  family  ground,  where  the 
parents  may  think  they  have  already  children  enough,  and  that 
more  would  be  an  injury. 

To  this  presentation  of  the  case,  what  objection  can  there  be 
made  ?  I  can  conceive  none.  While  I  was  in  Nottingham, 
there  came  to  me  a  clean  and  respectable  looking  working  man, 
^ith  the  congratulation,  that  he  and  his  wife  had  both  reasons  to 
bless  me.  He  said,  that  his  wife  had  borne  him  six  children,  and 
that  his  house  was  hardly  ever  free  from  a  birth  or  a  funeral, 
until  I  developed  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  evil,  which 
had  greatly  increased  their  happiness.  I  once  saw  the  wife  with 
him,  where  they  had  come  to  see  me,  but  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  them  together.  Many  were  the  men 
and  wives  in  Nottingham,  whose  approbation  I  received  on  this 
subject. 

This  third  point  stands  so  completely  as  an  aphorism,  that  it 
needs  neither  defence  nor  illustration.  If  the  parents  think  they 
have  children  enough  and  will  have  no  more,  who  is  competent 
to  complain  ?  If  they  had  not  known  the  means  to  prevent  more, 
they  might  have  blundered  on  to  their  own  mischief  and  to  that 
of  their  first  children ;  but  knowing  the  means,  and  thinking 
proper  to  adopt  them,  who  can  make  a  moral  objection  ? 

The  fourth  and  last  ground  for  considering  this  question,  is 
the  most  important,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  its  delicacy,  its 
tendency,  in  short  its  uses  and  its  abuses,  apart  from  the  political 
or  social  consideration.  We  have  now  to  unite  the  moral  with 
the  physical  consideration,  in  relation  to  individuals.  The  point 
is  th\is  stated: — 

The  individnal  ground,  where  the  state  of  health  in  the 
female,  or  her  situation  in  life,  will  not  justify  a  pregnancy ;  hut 
where  the  abstinence  from  love  becomes  as  great  an  evil. 

Id  the  first  case,  where  the  state  of  health  will  not  justify  a 
pregrnancy,  it  is  common  in  London  for  the  physician  to  recom- 
mend  the  means  of  prevention  ;  for,  it  is  well  understood,  that 
abstineiice  and  domestic  happiness  cannot  co-exist.  It  is  there- 
fore important,  that  medical  men  throughout  the  earth  should  be 
acquainted  with  this  publication,  which  was  not  fully  the  case. 
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before  it  ajppeared,  and  i$  now  only  progressive.  The  idea  of  a 
pregaancy  from  which  a  healthy  child  cannot  proceed  is  mon- 
strous. And  it  is  equally  monstrous,  that  an  abstinence  of  love 
should  be  enforced,  that  the  marriage  ties  should  be  broken  up, 
where  an  accident,  or  where  physical  defects,  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  incapacity  to  produce  a  living  and  healthy  child. 
The  capacity  of  the  male  or  female,  or  of  the  union^  is  not 
known,  until  it  has  been  tried,  and  since  betrothing  is  not  legal  in 
tills  country,  the  tie  of  marriage  is  made  before  th^  capacity  be 
known.  If  therefore  a  difiBculty,  as  above  suggested,  ariiws, 
that  difficulty  requires  a  remedy ;  and  my  publication,  in  one 
sense,  is  but  a  prescription  of  the  remedy  for  such  a  difficoUy. 
On  this  head  alone,  I  have  a  sufficient  justification,  in  doing 
all  that  has  been  pronounced  indelicate  in  the  publication  ;  and 
if  the  publication  could  have  been  made  free  from  that  which 
is  called  indelicate,  it  should  have  been  so  made  ;  but  it  could 
not  be  well  done  otherwise  than  it  is  done,  and  in  doii^  it, 
I  never  for  a  moment,  felt,  that  I  had  banished  or  oatraged  the 
principle  of  modesty. 

.  The  last,  and  that  which,  perhaps,  you,  Miss  Brown,  will  con- 
sider the  chief  consideration  of  the  recommendation  of  the  book, 
is  in. relation  to  unmarried  females.  The  book  recomniends,  and 
1  here  support  the  recommendation,  that  the  principle  of  love 
shall  be  confined  to  the  principle  of  marriage,  provided  that 
marriage  be  convenient,  and  can  be  entered  into  sufficiently 
early,  if  marriage  be  inconvenient,  as  in  the  case  of  servants,  or 
IB  any  other  case,  what  then  is  to  be  done  ?  My  book  recom- 
mends and  1  here  support  the  recommendation,  under  a  variety 
o£  important  considerations,  such  a^  health,  peace  of  mind, 
general  happiness,  and  solid  pleasure,  that  on  no  moral  groond 
can  an  abstinence  from  love  be  justified,  where  the  passion  exists, 
that  there  can  be  no  general  moral  restraint  upon  that  passioD. 
Our  social  arrangements  are  very  much  opposed  to  our  physical 
wants  as  animals,  and  I  look  at  the  nature  of  this  passion,  as 
something  of  more  importance  than  the  social  arraugement. 
The  social  arrangement  may  be  evil ;  bat  the  nature  of  tiie  pas^ 
ston  cannot  be  counted  an  evil,  without  arraigning  its  cause, 
purpose  and  effeot,  winch  wonkl  be  an  arraignment  of  the  eaote 
and  existence  of  animal  life.  We  have  not  made  the  passion ; 
but  for  very  wholesome  purposes,  we  have  to  obey  it,  yield  to 
it,  and  to  regulate  it  in  the  best  possible  manner ;  or  if  we  mg^^ 
this,  the  passion  is  powerful  enough  to  throw  us  into  very  great 
disorder,  aod,  in  many  cases,  to  bring  on  prematare  death.  Now, 
^wottld  I  rather  meet  premature  death,  after  much  disorder,  than 
iBilttlgethis  passion  while  marriage  vrere  inconvenient*  Fop 
myaeH",  I  can  freely  answer  No.  And  I  would  recommend  that 
answer  to  eyery  other  person,  of  either  sex;  which,  in  its  worst 
e,  as  a  cheioe  of  evils,   is    but   choosing  the   least.    Of 
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two  evils  choose  the  least,  is  a  well  known  adage.  I  apply  it 
to  the  principle  of  love,  and  recomineod  its  application  to  every 
other  person. 

But  is  this  a  recommendation  of  indiserisiinate  acquaintance  . 
aod  association  ?  No  such  things.  Far  be  such  thought  (com  me, 
1  would  have  the  principle  of  love  %o  he  considered  as  sacred  ia 
all  its  observances  and  attachments  without  as  with  marriage. 
I  would  net  allow  the  ceremony  of  the  church  to  have  the  least 
additional  weight  in  the  honour  and  sactedness  of  this  principle. 
And  I  can  perceive,  that,  this  allowance  will  go  far,  if  not  wholly^ 
to  break  up  that  outrage  upon  and  prostitution  of  the  principle  of 
love  which  too  much  pervade  every  part  of  thij»  coramunily  in 
which  we  live.  As  abstinence  cannot  naturally  exist,  as  the  pas^ 
sioQ  cannot  be  wholesomely  checked,  restrained  or  abated  but  in 
its  gratification,  I  would  allow  it,  and  take  the  next  best  precau<~ 
lion  which  shall  prevent  the  arising  of  an  evil  from  it.  1  amt  sure 
that  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  society  will  approach  to 
this  my  view  and  sentiment ;  and  if  I  incur  reproach,  it  is  only  in 
being  the  first  to  propose  a  useful  change  that  will  be  adopted. 

So  great  is  the  social  hypocrisy  upon  the  subject  of  love,  that 
fiemal^  will  only  converse  frankly  about  it,  as  far  as  they  under- 
stand it,  secretly,  among  themselves.    Not  a  word  of  sincerity 
ever  drops  from  them  about  it  in  the  presence  of  a  male,  or  in  a 
mixed  company  of  males  and  females ;  therefore,  we  are  coin- 
pelled  V>  resort  to  an  examination  of  the  physiology  of  the  case, 
to  form  a  correct  judgment,  and  to  tell  the  ladies  in  print>  that 
which  they  will  not  bear  orally  to  be  told.  We  have  a  hook  called 
**  The  Confessions  of  an  Old  Maid,"  whieh  I  have  not  resdi  sus« 
pectiog  it  to  be  a  niere  clap-trap  of  a  title  ;  but^  if  we  could 
really  get  the  sincere  confessions  of  an  old  maid,  w€i  should  have 
the  narrative  of  a  series  of  pains  and  sympathies,  that  would 
fully  justify  my  publication.    I  would  make  my  appeal  tot  you. 
Miss  Brown,  if  I  saw  the  least  chance  of  getting  a  frank  and 
h^Noest  answer.    It  is  a  subject,  on  which,  our  f^ales,  rniiier 
their  present  bad  system  of  education,  think  they  eawol  afbrd 
to  be  honest    A  perversion  of  love  and  a  perversion  of  religion 
aie  very  similar  in  their  moral  effects.    There  h  no  honesty  in 
either.    No  good  in  either.    But- each  produces  ai  large  amoont 
of  social  evil. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  delieacy  of  my  book,  I  would 
say,  that  as  it  was  a  matter,  as  I  have  here  showny  moslneces- 
sarytobe  treated  of,  it  is  treated  in  as  deHeatoamaiiBerafi.it 
could  possibly  be  treated,  firee  from  hypocrisy,  aad  where inatruo* 
tbn  was  to  be  most  necessarily  plain.  If  man  or  woman  weie  to 
Shy  to  me,  your  book  is  indelicate ;  1  should  look  at  that  manor 
^VHnaae,  cdwderthemin  their  animal  nature,  their  wants,  and 
their  ways,  and  respond,  you  are  a  hypocrite,  that  book  contains 
no  iedelicacy,  i&  meant  for  no  bad  passion,  nor  i&  it  food  for  bad 
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passion.  It  has  no  more  indelicacy  than  a  physician's  prescription. 
It  is  meant  to  heal  the  wrongs  and  injuries  of  ignorance,  and 
not  to  increase  the  amount  of  evil.  After  years  of  consider- 
ation, and  three  years  of  clamour  against  it,  I  now  and  for  ever 
stake  my  moral  reputation  upon  the  character  of  that  book 
and  will  stand  or  fall  with  it  in  public  opinion.  I  will  endeavour 
to  be  otherwise  useful ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  be  known  to 
posterity  in  a  higher  character  than  that  of  being  the  sole  and 
unassisted  author  of  "  EVERY  WOMAN'S   BOOK." 

The  last  ten  years  of  my  life  has  been  a  warfare  with  public 
prejudices.  I  enjoy  it^  see  it  to  be  useful,  and  shall  pursue  it. 
Blows,  I  know,  I  have  to  expect ;  but  I  will  battle  on,  repel  and 
conquer. 

The  task  which  I  imposed  upon  myself,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  letter,  I  consider,  that  I  have  well  and  fully  perforuied. 
My  purpose  is  to  revise  it,  after  I  have  seen  it  in  print,  and  to  send 
it  forth  as  an  adjunct  to  the  publication  for  which  it  is  an  apology. 
I  can  now  see,  that  such  an  apology  should  have  been,  at  first,  a 
preface  to  the  work,  which,  perhaps,  would  have  saved  me  from 
a  large  amount  of  odium,  where  the  recommendations  have  not 
been  rightly  seen,  studied  and  appreciated.  Still,  I  feel  my  jus- 
tification. It  is  enough  for  me,  and  I  think  it  should  be  so  for 
every  man,  that  I  see  a  thing  rightly,  to  go  and  do  it,  without 
waiting  to  consider  in  what  light  others  may  view  it.  The  trnth 
is,  with  me,  though  I  wish  to  stand  well  and  strong  in  public 
opinion,  on  right  grounds,  I  value  or  fear  it  not,  where  I  see  it 
to  be  wrong,  i  will  never  truckle  to  it  I  will  never  court  it. 
I  will  never  flatter  it  #If  ever  I  receive  its  approbation,  it  shall 
be  on  the  ground  that  I  deserve  it.  I  will  ne^er  address  a  drunken 
rabble,  as  "  free  and  independent  electors,^ nor  call  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  county,  the  majority  of  which  I  know  to  be  deplorably 
ignorant  and  depraved,  **  public  spirited  and  intelligent."  I  value 
not  the  sort  of  popularity  that  this  lying  cant  brings  about  one. 
If  e^r  I  become  popular,  it  shall  be  in  spite  of  popular  prejudices 
and  popular  vices,  and  not  in  paying  court  to  them. 

But  with  the  ladies,  I  very  much  desire  to  be  popular.  Not 
by  flattering  them.  Not  by  deceiving  them.  But  by  instructing 
them  how  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  happiness,  and  how, 
so  to  pursue  the  path  of  nature,  as  to  avoid  much  pain.  I  will 
be  their  friend,  whether  or  not  they  be  generous  enoug'h  to 
acknowledge  it.  Generous,  did  I  say  M  never  doubt  a  woman's 
generosity  in  an  affair  of  love :  they  are  the  most  gen^roos  of 
all  creatures  ;  but,  out  of  that,  they  have  the  common  foibles  of 
human  nature,  and  no  small  share  of  the  hypocrisy  of  Ibe 
world. 

In  concluding  my  letter  to  you,  Miss  Brown,  I  wjsh  to  reoom* 
inend  myself  to  your  approbation,  on  the  ground  of  my  most 
rigid  r^;ard  for  female  delicacy.    I  hate  the  sight  of  a  proa- 
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titate,aDd  do  man  is  sooner  offended  and  disgusted  than  myself 
at /emale  rudeness  and  bad  manners.  They ,  who  know  me  in 
private  life,  know  this  to  be  a  true  representation  of  myself.  The 
maooers  which  I  exhibited  to  you  in  Nottingham  were  not  an  ex- 
ception, but  the  general  rule  of  my  life.  And  1  cannot  perceive, 
that  in  the  publication  of  '*  Every  Woman's  Book/'  I  have  de- 
viated from  those  manners.  I  do  not  make  it  the  subject  of  com- 
mon conversation,  more  than  I  would  talk  about  child-birth,  or 
sickness,  or  its  remedy,  in  common  conversation  ;  but  in  no 
company  should  I  shrink  from  the  subject,  where  my  conversation 
on  it  were  challenged,  or  where  it  could  be  usefully  introduced. 

I  made  my  apology  to  you  for  this  public  address,  at  the  com- 
menoement,  and  conclude  with  begging  pardon,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  unpleasant.  I  may  never  see  you  again  ;  but  I  shall  never 
shrink  from  seeing  you,  when  you  feel  that  you  can  meet  me 
pleasantly,  and  when  an  opportunity  may  offer.  I  am  very  proud 
of  myself,  and  think  my  company  inferior  to  none ;  therefore, 
they  who  partake  of  it  must  take  it  on  that  condition.  While  I 
shrink  not  from  ^ood  manners  in  clean»  rags,  or  while  I  feel  at 
ease  in  conversing  with  all  good  mannered  persons,  however 
poor,  on  the  one  side;  on  the  other,  1  place  myself  on  an 
eqaality  with  all  who  may  be  richer  than  myself  and  make  them 
feel  that  equality.  No  explanation  of  this  kind  was  necessary 
to  yon.  Our  condition  in  life  might  be  nearly  equal ;  and  my 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  you,  on  the  representation,  and  on 
my  discovery,  that,  as  an  unfortunate  old  maid,  I  beg  pardon, 
unfortunate  only  as  to  not  being  well  matched  and  married,  you 
possess  some  virtues. 

Wishing  you  well  married,  and  every  other  available  happi- 
ness in  this  world  and  that  which  is  always  to  come, 

I  am  your  moral  and  pitying  admirer, 

Richard  Carlile. 


THE  CHALLENGE. 
(Concluded /rom  page  368.) 

I'm  wearied  with  the  repetition 
Of  pettiest  strife,  and  worst  ambition, 
Which  men  ascribe,  they  best  know  why, 
To  their  strange  demon  deity. 
And  as  one  tale  (I've  scanned  the  best) 
Is  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest, 
ril  pause,  ere  yet  against  my  will 
Some  namelesM  scenes  arrest  my  qaill ; 
Scenes  that  woald  fling  a  lasting^shame 
On  even  Christians,  but  to  name. 
Which  knowing  well,  ea^h  pions  elf 
~  Keeps  all  those  dainties  to  himself. 
Pure  as  the  Bible  is,  we  brook 
Its  mirror  In  no  other  book, 
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So  now,  in  free  and  friendly  nnood, 

rU  make  my  exit  with  the  flood. 

You've  road  of  that  one  window'd  bark 

Which  Christians  designate  the  ark. 

How  Noah  was  saved,  that  he  might  vent 

His  cnrse  of  drunken  discontent. 

And  eke  to  let  his^iVf  and  sevens^ 

Loose  once  more  to  the  earth  and  heavens. 

You've  read  of  LameeA,'.bnt,  the  m    a 

He  murderM — name  liim  if  you  can. 

You've  read  of  God  provoking  Babel, 

And  how  the  Omnipotent  All  Able  • 

Play*d  up  the  very  Devil's  tricks 

With  the  poor  builders  and  their  bricks. 

You've  read  of  Abraham  and  his  son,  , 

Of  Lot,  his  wife,  and— but  I've  done. 

Tho'  sorely  'twas  a  kind  of  sight 

III  calculated  for  delight, 

Ev'n  for  a  God  in  any  mood. 

Save  for  the  Christian's  God !— the  flood. 

*Twas  a  fine  sight,  no  doubt,  to  see 

The  mother's  frantic  look,  while  she 

Held  up  her  babe  above  the  wave. 

Her  last  mute  prayer,  within  her  grave ; 

Oh !  if  tho  lioliest  things  might  cnarm. 

Who  could  behold  her  outstcetchM  arm. 

And  that  it  held,  above  the  brink, 

And  yet,  oh  horror !  see  them  sink  ? 

Some  stronger  few  might  gain  a  ateep. 

That  for  a  moment  mock'u  the  deep. 

But  still  it  rose,  till  they  too  stood, 

Mirror'd  in  the  still  rising  flood, 

Which,  while  they  gazed  on,  they  grew  drunk 

With  horror  at  themselves,  and  sunk. 

Now,  Christian  go,  and  take  with  thee 

Thy  holy  book,  and  deity. 

Shade  each  adoring  maniac  gaze. 

With  dubious  heavenly  hellish  haze. 

Tell  them  damnation  hovers  o'er  them. 

If  they  but  look  one  inch  before  them ; 

And  if  they  look  behind,  or  halt. 

Blast  them,  like  Lot's  wife,  into  salt. 

Then,  after  you  have  fix*d  them  quite, 

Tell  them,  "  Whatever  is— is  right!" 

Now  go,  thou  Quixote  of  thy  brain, 

Go  to  thy  priests  and  gods  m  vain* 

Incarcerate,  destroy  all  those. 

Who,  not  believing^  are  thy  foes ; 

Meanwhile,  for  thee  I  spring  a  mine 

Of  truth,  tho*  told  in  but  one  line — 

n)oubt  as  you  may  this  challeage  trath  of  mine)^ 

That  which  is  doubted,  cannot  be  divine ! 

L  W.  Imrat. 

*  Why  not  alUtbte,  as  well  as  almighty  ? 
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KINGCRAFT  AND  PRIESTCRAFT. 
Don  Miguel  and  the  Christian  Religion. 


Vengeance,  pnntabments,  extrMrdinary  eommivslons,  the  office  of  the  ezeca- 
fjoner  substitated  for  that  of  justice  I     In  this,  kind  Miguel  has  surpassed  the 
expectations  of  those  who  fancying  tliey  knew  him  well,  bad  annoiinced  to 
PorlDgal  a  day  of  blood  and  terror.    The  prisons  have  been  crowded  ;  ibe 
activity  of  the  ezecationers  have  been  exercised  In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
and  the  Tagus  bore  upon  its  waters  the  lautilated  carcasses  of  his  victims. 
This  was  doubtless  gaining  something  for  Don  Miguel  and  his  worthy  mother  ; 
hot  these  vulgar  enjoyments  of  tyranny  did  not  long  satisfy  their  desires.    In 
pursuing  those  who  opposed  his  recent  usurpation,  he  acted  in  a  circle  of  too 
much  restraint.    WhateTer  ability  was  exercised  in  creating  criminals,  matter 
roast  soon  be  wanted  for  delations,  and  food  for  the  scaflfolds.    To  transport 
blmaelf  back  to  a  distant  period,  to  pursue  those  who  showed  themselves, 
fonr  years  ago,  faithffil  to  their  Prince,  was  to  open  a  Tast  field  for  new  im- 
moIatioDS.    Don  Miguel  assures  himself  an  ample  harvest  of  heads  to  charm 
his  leisure,  and  of  cnnfiscaitions  to  fitl  his  treasury.    Such  a  thought  tould 
not  present  itself  to  his  mind,  without  being  instantly  transformed  into  a  de- 
cree.   This  decree  has  appeared.    Those  who  defended  John  VI,  against  an 
unoatural  son,  those  who  surrounded  that  unfortunate  Prince;  besieged  in 
his  palace  of  Bemposta  by  mutinous  soldiers  ;  such  persons  will  answer  with 
their  beads,  and  with  their  property,  for  their  devotion.    If  M.  Hyde  de  Neu- 
Tiile,  if  the  other  ambassadors,  were  still  at  Lisbon,  they  would  seethe  brsTe 
Portaguese,  who  ranged  themselves  around  them,  dragged  to  the  scaffold ; 
perhaps  they  themselves  could  not  have  escaped  punishment,  for  a  ttfrant  in 
mmuszledy  nod  all  prey  is  good  prey  to  him.    And  how  should  Den  Miguel 
forgive  them  ?    They  have  snatched  his  father  from  his  fury  ;  they  have  pre- 
vented the  consunraifttion  of  the  crime  of  parricide.    How  much  blood  will  he 
not  require  to  indemnify  him  for  the  pleasure  which  he  would  have  tasted  in 
bathing  himsMf  in  the  blood  of  his  father  ! 

imagination  shadders  at  the  series  of  crimes  which  have  already  marked 
the  reign  of  tMs  tyrant,  and  yet  the  goverowieats  which  are  so  much  inte- 
rested in  pKaerviog  to  royalty  the  respect  of  the  people,  coldly  oontemplate 
those  hideoQS  Saturnalia  I    One  word  will  explain  this  contradiction.    The 
sacerdotal  power  placed  itself  amidst  the  government  of  Don  Miguel.    Don 
Miguel  Is  a  monster,  611I  he  ifbgerweg  the  extemaU  ^reUyion  ;  he  rebelled 
againjft  his  father,  bat  van  suhmuBive  to  hU  confewor ;  he  betrayed  his 
brother  and  the  monarch  who  sheltered  him,  but  he  kan  offered  silver  cam* 
dlestieka  to  I  know  not  what  celebrated  Madona  in  Austria  ;  he  deceived 
the  Portuguese  by  a  mock  oath,  but  he  was  hand  and  glove  with  a  bishop; 
he  bathes  himself  in  blood,  btU  he  protects  the  monks  ;  he  kills  his  sub- 
jects, in  order   to  confiscate  their  goods,  but  he  enriches  the  convents. 
Thus,  he  is  the  hodel  of  kings,  the  pious  prince,  the  elect  of  the 

SANCTUARY,    THE    IDOL   OF  ALL    HOLT    HEARTS.      There    WOrO     Tc    DcumS 

for  his  accesaion — there  are  benedictions  for  each  of  his  crimes.  THE 
RBI6N  OF  DON  MIGUEL  IS  THE  UTOPIA  OF  PRIESTCRAFT 
REALIZJBD. 
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Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  pnt  down  this  atrocious  tyrant;  yet 
It  is  not  done :  and  indeed,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro  culls 
on  the  Portuguese  to  bedew  the  tree  of  liberty  with  their  blood,  that  ihcy 
may  see  it  flourish  in  their  country  ;  their  superstition,  their  ignorance, 
extraTagance,  poTerty,  and  fawning  habits  in  a  miserable  court,  hsTe  brought 
them  into  such  a  dlsgrsoefnl  state  of  moral  degradation,  that  th«y  never  wit  I 
effect  their  independence  without  foreign  interference — and  such  interference 
too,  as  will  counteract  the  inftuenee  and  countenance  afforded  to  th# 
Miguelites  by  our  own  goTemment.  En  attendant,  whips,  axes  and 
gibbets,  dungeons,  chains  and  racks,  will  be  the  established  methods  of 
persuading  a  few  thousand  refractory  men  to  obedience. 

Bristol,  Sept.  89,  18S9.  B.  Smith. 


TO  MR.  RICHARD  CARLILE,  LONDON. 


New  York,  25th  July,  1828. 
Dear  Sir^ — In  consideration  of  the  sufferings  you  have  nobly 
endured  in  the  cause  of  political  liberty  and  mental  emancipation, 
and  your  indefatigable  labours  in  that  cause,  the  Society  of  Free 
Enquirers,  of  this  city,  have  unanimously  elected  you  aniionoraTy 
member  of  their  institution. 

The  following*  is  the  resolution  that  was  passed  and  recorded 
on  the  occasion. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Bowie,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Joseph 
S.  Canon. 

Resolved— that  the  following  persons  be  elected  honorary 
members  of  this  Society : — 

Miss  Frances  Wright,  of  Nashoba,  Indiana. 
Messrs.  Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  Scotland. 
Richard  Carlile,  of  London. 
Robert  Taylor,  of  London. 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  of  New  Harmony. 
With  this  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
opening  address,  and  a  copy  of  the  Bible  of  Reason,  a  work 
lately  published  in  this  city.     Regarding  the  progress  of  liberal 
principles  in  England,  the  Society  have  expressed  an  unanimous 
wish  to  open  a  correspondence  with  you,  which  they  have  no 
doubt  would  be  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

At  present  they  have  only  to  refer  you  to  other  letters  that  are 
intended  to  be  inclosed  in  this  package,  and  to  add  that  any  com- 
munication by  the  packets  from  London  or  Liverpool,  and  ad- 
dressed to  George  Anderson,  No.  316,  Pearl-street,  New-York, 
will  be  gladly  received,  and  meet  with  every  attention. 

Respectfully  your's, 
George  Anderson,  Cor.  Sec. 
Mr.  Richard  Carlile. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Welsfa^  a  staunch  kirk  of  Scotland  man,  pablicly 
says,  <'  I  have  found  the  g^atest  benefit  from  the  science,  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  I  have  been  led  to  study  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  anew,  in  connexion  with  phrenology,  and  I  feel  my 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion  increased  by  this  new 
examination.  I  have  examined  the  doctrines  of  our  church  also, 
one  by  one,  in  connexion  with  the  truths  of  our  new  science,  and 
I  have  found  the  most  wonderful  harmony  between  them,  and, 
in  dealing  with  my  people  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  my  calling, 
the  practical  benefit  I  have  derived  from  phrenology  is  ines- 
timable."*— Phrenological  Journal. 

Dr.  Gall,  the  celebrated  phrenologist,  has  directed  by  his 
viil,  that  his  head  should  be  taken  off  and  dissected,  for  the  use 
of  his  system,  and  to  be  added  to  his  collection ;  that  his  body 
shoold  be  buried  at  Perb  la  Chaise,  but  has  strictly  enjoined 
that  no  priest  be  admitted  at  the  ceremony.^ 

Mr.  H^nry  Hunt,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Morning 
Mtraldy  dated  Paris,  August  29,  says : — •'  The  funeral  of  Dr. 
€ail  look  place  yesterday.  He  was  accompanied  from  his  house 
to  the  burial-ground,  (Pere  la  Chaise)  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Ills  friends  and  admirers,  many  medical  men,  and  a  great  concourse 
cf  spectators  His  iremains  were  disposed  of  strictly  conformably 
to  the  fetter,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  his  will.  His  head  was 
taken  off,  and  left  for  the  admirers  and  followers  of  his  system, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  public.  His  body  was' interred  without 
ifae  assistance  or  interference  of  any  priest.  Five  or  six  medical 
men  delivered  funeral  orations  over  his  grave.'' 

♦  We  should  like  to  know  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Welsh,  how  he 

associates  Phrenology  with  the  Christian  religion.    We  should 

like  him  to  explain  if  there  be  an  organ  of  belief  in  the  trinity, 

aa  organ  of  predestination,  by  which  the  elect  are  marked  for 

salvation,  and  the  absence  of  which  is  the  criterion  of  reprobation 

and  damnation.    We  should  like  him  to  explain,  if,  in   the 

various  figures  of  the  head,  he  finds  causes  for   the  various 

seGlarianism  of  the  day,  and  if  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholics 

are  uniform.    ,We  should  like  him  to  show  us  if  there  be  an 

orgran  of  adult  baptism,  an  organ  for  prayer,  another  for  psalm- 

siDgring,  and  above  all,  we  should  like  him  to  exhibit  the  organ 

of  hypocrisy.     We  should  like  him  to  show,  if  there  be  a  devil's 

org-aii,  or  an  organ  of  demoniacal  possession.    This  and  more 

most  be  done,  before  Phrenology  can  be  made  so  pliant  as  to 

fiubserve  the  purposes  of  thq  preachers  of  the  Christian  religion. 

R.  C. 
No.  14.— Vol.2.  2f 
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LETTER  34.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

CHARACTER  OF  DR.  NATHANIEL  LARDNER. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlile, — My  utmost  diligence  (and  nobody  on 
earth  can  be  more  diligent)  has  not  enabled  me  to  realise  the 
expectation  1  held  out^  of  being  able  to  send  my  son  Diegesis 
to  your  guardianship  with  this  parcel ;  for  though  he  is  of  an 
excellent  constitution,  and  has  acquired  his  full  strength,  yet  his 
manners  want  polishing,  and  the  glowing  fervor  of  his  feelingfs 
has  rendered  him  somewhat  deficient  of  that  arrangement  and 
method^  in  which  I  am  now  giving  him  his  last  lessons.  He 
stands  well  on  his  legs,  and  has  indeed  *'  the  station  of  the  herald 
Mercury."  He  grasps  the  shield  against  the  powers  of  criticism 
with  the  steadinessof  a  Perseus,  and  throws  the  shaft  with  the 
strength  of  Hercules.  His  eagerness  for  presenting  himsdf  in 
action,  needs  no  excitement;  for  though  he  has  many  good 
points,  he  is  too  apt  to  dcish  on,  where  he  ought  to  make  a 
period yhtkd  wants  slopping. 

Nor  can  I  deny  that  he  inherits,  poor  boy !  considerahle  symp- 
toms of  that  wall-u-ed  disease  that  would  be  naturally  entailed 
on  him  by  the  conditions  of  his  paternity.  He  does  note  so 
clearly,  as  those  who  will  have  occasion  to  play  the  ckvil  with 
hiny  would  wish.  Though  ho  never  fails  in  respect  to  the 
d  e  t,  yet  he  is  not  sufficiently  punctilious  in  his  regard  to 
the  power  on  i,  and  to  that  homage  to  the  sign  of  the  cross 
which  must  be  paid  to  a  I,  or  all  the  higher  ranks  will  go  to  /. 
However,  I  am  making  him  mind  his  p's  and  a's,  and  endea- 
vouring to  scratch  him  into  greater  openness  ^of  countenanee, 
where  he  intends  to  be  at  his  ee%  so  that  1  trust  you  will  have 
little  cause  to  charg-e  him  with  too  hieroglyphical  a  character, 
or  to  say  that  I  have  not  discharged  all  the  duty  that  a  father 
o'd  him. 


As  the  name  of  Dr.  Lardner,  the  most  distinguished,  ablest  and 
best  of  all  writers  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  religion,  is 
and  must  be  of  constant  recurrence  in  all  conversations  of  which 
theology  is  the  topic,  I  cannot,  probably,  supply  a  more  interest- 
ing subject  than  a  brief  synopsis  of  his  character,  as  resulting 
from  the  best  test  of  character — his  own  inunortal  woAs. 

His  life,  of  course,  would  supply  but  little  matter  of  observance. 
Scholars  arc  any  thing  but  heroes — the  brief  detail  ia,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Mr.  Richard  Lardner,  a  dissenting  minister  at 
Deal ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Collier,  of  the 
Borough  of  Southwark,  who  had  retired  and  settled  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent,  where  our  great  author  was  bom 
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OR  the  sixtk  of  Jone,  t684.  He  died  io  line  same  village,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1768,  of  a  decline,  which  earned  hi»  off  in  a  few 
weeks,  after  a  long-,  useTal,  and  most  laboriotisly  stydioe^  life  of 
eigrhty-four  years,  one  month,  two  weeks^  and  six  days,  to  the 
last  of  which  he  retained  the  use  of  his  faculties  in  a  remarkably 
perfect  degree,  except  his  hearing,  which,  from  I  know  not 
how  long  before  his  fortieth  year,  he  had  entirely  lost^  He 
writes  in  a  letter  of  the  year  1724,  ^'  I  am  indeed  at  preset  so 
deaf,  that  when  I  sit  in  the  pulpit  and  the  congregation  is  sing* 
ing,  I  can  hardly  tell  whether  they  are  singing  or  not." 

The  physiology  of  his  life  (a  view  which  always  engages  my 
calculation  in  every  life)  is  encouraging  to  studious  iBmd  sedentary 
characters,  as  it  demonstrates  that  the  intellectual  energies  of 
the  human  animal,  if  wisely  economised,  will  outstand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  brass  and  iron ;  and  that  a  clever  man,  in  the  eon*  , 
tinned  and  never  remitted  employment  of  his  intellectual  advan* 
tages,  notwithstanding  all  the  disparagements  of  sedentary 
position,  confined  air,  deficient  exercise,  &c.  may  bury  Tom  Fool 
three  or  four  times  over. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  two  important  phenomena  to  be 
weighed  in  this  account  of  the  matter : — 

Ist. — ^1  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Lardner's  deafness  contributed 
to  his  length  of  life,  nature  being  better  able  to  sustain  the  play 
and  stress  of  four  senses  than  five  ;  and  cmteria  paribus,  an  infe- 
rior state  of  health,  with  one  or  two  organs  less  than  the  compli- 
ment, to  put  in  their  drafts  upon  the  general  treasury,  would  be 
found  in  all  cases  to  allow  of  a  longer  continuance  and  steadier 
play  of  the  vital  machinery^ 

2Dd.— Dr.  Lardner's  intellectual  powers  though  great,  were 
not  «t  all  of  that  character  which  approximates  to  what  is  called 
genius.  Never  was  any  clever  man  on  earth,  further  from  being 
either  an  orator  or  a  poet.  He  is  dictionary  all  ot?er— not  a 
sentence  is  there  to  be  found  in  all  the  five  quartos  of  his  writings 
which  would  bear  the  reading  on  any  other  ground,  than  for  the 
wdght  and  value  of  the  sheer  dry  ill-expressed  information  that 
it  contains.  He  never  seems  to  have  polished  a  clause,  to  have 
rounded  a  period,  or  to  have  given  to  any  idea  he  had  to  com- 
municate, any  other  than  the  first  and  roughest  mode  of  expres- 
sion that  presented  itself,  so  that  his  cerebral  fibres  had  never 
i\me  jerks  and  tensions  made  on  them,  that  the  conceptions  of 
genius  call  for :  nor  consequently,  had  he  any  of  those  hectic 
heats  and  lambent  flashes,  which  call  forth  and  expend  the  vital 
powers  in  more  enthusiastic  temperaments.  He  was  a  great 
man,  supplied  by  nature  at  the  cheapest  cost  at  which  she  ever 
made  a  great  man.  His  name  Nathaniel  indicates  his  designation 
to  the  ministry  from  the  cradle,  and  the  strong  and  early 
imbuition  of  notions  of  sanctification  and  mysticism  which  his 
•nind  would  receive  even  before  the  first  actings  of  reason.    The 
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mobld  of  his  character  was  formed  for  him^  and  all  his  makings 
of  man  were  poured  into  it,  and  coald  by  no  possibility  take  any 
shape  but  that.  NcUhaniel  was  "an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
was  nb  ^iie  ;"  and  to  this  trifling  circumstance,  as  it  is  of  itself, 
may  we  owe  in  some  degree  the  issue  of  that  un»h  that  his  reli- 
gion might  be  true ;  and  that  earnest  desire  to  acquaint  himself 
with  what  its  evidences  really  were,  that  characterized  his  life, 
suggested,  animated  and  accomplished  his  truly  wonderful  work, 
and  which  has  entitled  him,  (all  lets  and  drawbacks  being  fairly 
allowed  for,)  to  be  considered  as  an  ornament  to  human  nature. 
1  mean  not  to  say,  nor  to  imply,  that  Dr.  Lardner  was  without 
guile ;  far,  very  far  from  it,  for  instances  of  chicane,  cunning, 
management,  sophistry,  aud  sometimes  of  the  most  reckless  and 
wilful  known  lying  to  serve  his  cause,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
one  of  his  vasty  volumes ;  but  he  had  less  of  guile  in  him  than 
any  man  on  earth  besides,  who  ever  had  his  cause  to  serve,  and 
mpre  of  truth  and  fairness,  infinitely  more,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
writings,  than  in  those  of  any  other  author  whatever,  ancient  or 
modern,  who  ever  stood  in  his  argument. 

Considering  the  station  he  filled,  the  nest  from  which  he 
sprunfif,  the  training  he  received,  his  dependence  on  patronage, 
and  that  patronage  dependent  on  the  condition  of  a  perpetual 
hypocrisy,  his  character  upofh  the  whole,  supplies  a  glorious 
exhibition  of  nature's  innate  passion  to  be  honest,  the  struggle, 
nisus,  and  effort  at  least,  if  not  the  victory  of  the  principle  of 
truth,  over  the  powers  of  darkness,  ignorance,  fraud,  and  false- 
hood.   And  perhaps,  if  he  had  made  further  advances,  they 
might  not  have  been  so  steadily  retained,  as  those  grand  out- 
posts  which  he  has  left  in  our  possession,  and  which  can  never 
more  be  brought  into  litigation.    Compared  to  Paley,  whose 
name  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  without  its  proper  adjunct, 
|[Paley,  who  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience,)    Lardner  is 
indeed  entitled  to  our  respect.    It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
inequality  and  caprice  with  which  fortune  follovirs  merit,  that 
while  Lardner's  vast  and  meritorious  labours  never  brpught  him 
any  reward  whatever,  but  were  published  by  him  to  his  very 
great  loss,  especially  the  latter  volumes  of  the  CrediMity, 
which,  having  printed,  he  parted  with  all  the  copies,  copyright 
and  all,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Paley's 
most  idle,  contemptible,  extracts  from  that  work,  which  any 
dunce  might  have  put  together  between  asleep  and   awake, 
costing  him  absolutely  no  -research  at  all,  nor  compofied  of  so 
much  as  one  hundredth  part  of  the  labour  of  Lardner's,  toougfat 
him  a  prebendal  stall  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  subdeanery  of 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  the  noble  rectory  of  Bishop  Wearnaouth 
in  the  diocese*  of  Durham,  with  the  best  parsonage  house  in  the 
kingdom,  the  then  Prime  Minister's  hint  of  the  next  remove  to 
a  bishopric,  the  valuable  copyright,  and  all  the  profits  of  a  most 
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extensive  sale  of  the  work  into  the  bargain,  and  a  clear  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  Had  Lardner  possessed  but  a  tythe 
part  of  what  Paley  made  out  of  his  labours,  there  is  little  doubt, 
but  that  he  would  have  kept  a  conscience^  and  kept  it  well  fed, 
clean,  and  decently  looked  after.  But  to  the  eternal  disgrace 
and  infamy  of  the  Dissenters  it  is,  that  the  best  man  they  ever 
had,  and  of  the  like  of  whom,  in  all  eternity,  they  will  never  see 
the  second,  was  only  an  underling  among  them,  and  left  to  wear 
his  conscience  out  at  both  elbows;  a  beggarly  private  tutor, 

earning  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his heart,  at 

that  worse  than  threshing — taking  the  care  of  the  instruction 
and  education  of  Master  Tony  Lumpkin,  in  that  lowest  hell,  a 
God-fearing  family. 

After  having  served  an  appr^nticeship  that  might  have  taught 

him  to  snap  his  fingers  at  the  torments  of  the  damned,  upon  the 

death  of  his  mistress,  Lady  Treby,  he  found  himself  all  aground 

again,  and  dolorously  complains,  that  "though  he  had  been 

preaching  so  many  years,  he  had  not  been  favoured  with  the 

choice,  or  even  the  approbation  of  any  one  congregation/'    As 

well  as  I  can  calculate,  he  seems  to  have  spent  five-and-forty 

years  on  the  composition  and  bringing  to  the  perfection  in  which 

we  now  possess  his  great  work.    He  was  never  popular  as  a 

preacher,  among  a  class  with  whom  every  thing  depends  on 

popolarity ;  for,  independent  of  his  very  indifferent  elocution,  and 

the  ludicrous  variations  of  tone  that  must  attend  the  delivery  of 

one  who  was  so  deaf  that  he  could  hardly  hear  his  own  voice,  he 

had  that  greatest  of  all  faults  in  a  Christian  minister,  a  strong 

tendency  to  bolt  out  more  good  sense  every  now  and  then,  than 

Chrutian  congregations  were  ever  disposed  to  relish,  and  such  as 

they  were  never  disposed  to  forgive.    And  what  made  the  matter 

still  worse,  (if  in  so  bad  anything  could  be  worse,)  was,  that  he 

was  of  that  order  of  Dissenters  called  Socinians,  among  whom 

enough  of  light  is  let  in,  to  make  darkness  visible — enough  of 

reason,  to  give  insanity  a  perception  of  its  misery.    Those  that 

were  Socinian  congregations  in  Dr.  Lardner's  time,  have  passed 

on,  (in  the  regular  but  slow  gradations  of  scepticism  in  which  all 

sects,  keeping  still  the  same  relative  distances  from  each  other, 

are  constantly  approximating  nearer  to  reason)  into  Unitarianism. 

This  tendency  of  Dr.  Lardner's  mind,  must  have  kept  him  in 

continual  hot  water,  unless  his  deafness  had  stood  his  friend  to 

protect  him  from  impertinence,  and  his  great  work  supplied  him 

with*  a  convenient  excuse  at  all  times  for  retreating  from  con- . 

^ersations  whose  whole  tether  roust  have  been  out  of  tune  to  his 

^'mpathies,  despicable  to  his  understanding,  and  painful  to  his 

^^eart.    Imagine  a  man  of  a  powerfully  intelligent  mind,  and 

tenderly  sensible  heart,  obliged  to  owe  the  sordid  essentialities 

of  raiment,  bed  and  food,  to  the  condition  of  favour  he  should 

^^^Jid  in  with  blue  and  yellow  gawkeys,  catechized  idiots,  red- 
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waistcoat  Sunday  keros,  and  name  o'  Je^us  fools,  and  after 
having  conversed  with  the  mighty  dead,  and  composed  for  ages 
yet  unborn,  to  be  obliged  to  eome  down  when  the  bell  rang,  to 
say  grace  over  Lady  Treby's  pudding. 

{To  be  eonUtmed.') 


THE  aUAKEKS. 

Sunday,  Sept  28, 1828.— This  morning  has  brought  me  mj 
ngular  weekly  parcel,  containing  the  last  number  (ISth)  of  the 
Lion:  in  its  contents, conveying  such  unspeakable  content  to  my 
nind,  as  to  absorb  all  other  feelings,  and  entirely  to  prevent  my 
being  able  to  make  another  cut  at  Lady  Treby's  pudding,  to  wbi<* 
I  purpose  to  recur  in  a  subsequent  letter.    There  is  no  force  of 
human  language  competent  to  do  justice  to  the  emotions  of  a 
grateful  heart    The  poor  mouse  that  after  being  half  worried  to 
death,  peeps  out  of  its  little  hole,  and  sees  the  old  cat  catchicig 
the  whip  laid  on  its  flank  by  a  master^s  hand,  feels  toward  that 
master,  precisely  the  sentiment,  that  the  noble  and  generous  con- 
duct, which  the  letter  of  Candid  announces,  has  inspired  in  me. 
A  mine  of  gold  could   not  have  been  so  acceptable  to  me ;  the 
world's  wealth  is  poverty  compared  to  it ;  and  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  say,/ fAani^ Mm,  (though  what  else  can  I  say?) 
from  a  consciousness  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  word,  might 
seem  to  be  a  sarcasm  on  language.    The  poor  mouse  has  no 
means  of  expression^  no  wealth  to  pay  his  friend,  no  speech  to 
thank  him,  no  arms  to  hug  him,  but  is  eloquent  only,io  the  what 
he  would  aay^whai  he  may  be  thought  to  say.    "  For  God's 
sake,  lay  it  on !  all  my  past  wrongs  aro  turned  to  pleasures,  my 
wounds  get  well,  my  scratches  smart  no  more,  for  by  his  stripes 
I  am  healed.^    So  mean  1 !  and  so  means  the  poor  mouse,  wiiea 
in  the  dumb  significancy  of  nature 

Wann  from  his  heart  the  tears  of  raptare  flow, 

And  Tirtoe  triamphs  o>r  remembered  wre. 

I  have  always  felt  the  persecution  of  the  swindling  Quakers, 
worse  than  all  the  other  persecutions  I  have  suffered,  put  toge- 
ther ;  because  it  was  more  undeserved,  more  unprovoked,  more 
cowardly,  mean,  and  villainous,  more  done  in  the  dark,  more 
aimed  at  unaware,  and  aimed  at  the  part  of  quickest  sensibility ; 
more  damnably  spiteful,  and  more  indefatigably  malicious,    i^y 
Dublin  assailants,  would  have  killed  me,  and  have  done  with  it : 
my  legal  prosecutors,  have  carried  their  purpose,  and  are  satis- 
fied :  my  family  foes,  have  washed  their  hands  of  me  for  ever. 
But  the  Quakers,    Haythome    and    Wright,    whom   1  never 
wronged  in  any  way,  nor  sought,  nor  thought  to  wrong-,  have 
persecuted  me  most  ruthlessly,  most  implacal/ly ;  with  raaVig- 
nity  knowing  no  bound,  and  malice  without  end.     Your  nobk- 
hearted  correspondent,  has  been  strongly  disposed  to  tbiDk  that 
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F  have  pcmrtrayed  them  in  overcharged  colours.  Alas !  I  have 
only  to  draw  on  credence  for  lines  that  could  not  be  overcharged, 
and  to  which  alone  the  predicates  of  absolute  troth  or  falsehood 
appertain ;  Ist  That  they  never  gave  value  to  myself,  or  any 
one  else  for  the  acceptance,  for  which  they  made  me  a  debtor. 
2nd.  That  they  never  gave  me  any  notice  whatever,  that  they 
bad  such  a  claim,  till  after  so  tnany  years.  3rd.  They  flxed 
on  such  a  time,  and  never  having  so  much  as  (isked  me  to  pay 
them,  cast  me  into  prison.  4th.  That  they  employed  counsel 
to  oppose  my  discharge  from  that  prison.  5th.  That  they  still 
hold,  their  fraudulently  acquired  assigneeship  over  me;  and 
have  impertinently,  insolently,  and  cruelly  officiated  on  that 
assigneeship. 

These  things  are  true,  or  false  ;  not  black,  or  white,  or  blue, 
or  green,  by  any  man's  colourings.  And  what  is  their  defence 
from  these  charges  ?  why,  forsooth  contempt!  silent  contempts 
they  have  atrociously  injured  a  man,  and  tlxey  despise  the  man 
whom  they  have  injured. 

They  are  notde&med,  back-bitten,  whispered  against,  slander- 
ed, or  underfoiled  by  a  tongue  that  mutters  what  it  dare  not 
speak, or  a  pen  that  writes  what  it  shall  ever  disown  the  having 
written;  but,  they  are  accused  !  overtly,  publicly,  manfully, 
accused  I  And  an  accuser  is  anything  but  a  slanderer,  and  to 
be  answered  in  any  way,  rather  than  with  the  cowardly,  skulk- 
ing, infamous  shirk,  of  pretending  to  treat  the  accusation  with 
contempt. 

In  the  Times  newspaper,  in  the  Morning  Herald,  in  the  most 
public  court  of  public  justice,  in  every  way  I  could,  even  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  1  have  cslled  them  sumdlers ; 
that,  they  are,  or  they  are  not.  But  in  my  presence,  in  any 
company  on  earth,  no  man  shall  ^ever  give  them  any  better 
name,  unanswered  by  my  defiance.'  1  have  made  their  reputa- 
tion stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all  creatures,  but  the  pimping  flies 
that  batten  on  ihext  carrion.  Honest  men  would  answer  the 
charge,  and  wipe  off  the  accusation  ^r«C ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
when  accusation  stood  unarmed  by  proof,  aiiect  to  blow  upon  it. 
But  siire !  among  all  honest,  and  all  honourable  men,  the  damn- 
ing blot  of  an  unanswered  accusation,  isn't  to  be  wiped  off  by  the 
purchased  sponge  of  hforty'ShiUing  character. 

And  sure,  the  tricky  lytng  thief y  that  has  got  the  law  on  his 
side— vrhere  is  nothing  but  the  law — hugs  himself  in  but  little 
envied  honours  under  the  sort  of  cloak  that  can  be  woven  of  the 
cobweb  airs  of  affected  contempt,  and  disdain  to'  notice  public 
opinion,  which  any  other  scoundrel  could  assume  as  well  as  he. 
i  bat  serve  the  cause  of  moral  virtue  among  men,  in  not  suffer- 
ing the  infamous' trickster  who  imprisoned  me  for  a  claim  which 
be  himself  acknowledged  vfosnot  morally  just,  but  only  it  would 
*iand  good  in  law,  to  possess  any  better  standing  in  men's  judg- 
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roents  than  sttch  a  seniimeniy  and  30  acted  on,  entitles  him  to : 
and  that  I  seek  only  justice  and  fair  play,  and  will  show  and 
give  it,  till  my  enemy  himself  shall  not  think  it  wanting,  I  here 
repeat 

THE  CHALLENGE  TO  HAYTHORNE  AND  WRIGHT, 

which  I  gave  to  Wright  himself  in  person  eight  years  ago ;  which 
1  have  urgeNd  again  and  again  upon  them  both  by  letter,  and  which  1 
repeated  upon  my  discharge  by  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Ck>art,that 
if  they  will  abide  the  dedsion  of  equally  appointed  Umpires,  say, 
any  bankers  in  England,  any  friends  of  theirs,  with  any  friends  of 
equal  commercial  respectability  of  mine,  and  make  it  appear  that 
1  ever,  in  moral  fairness ,  became  their  Debtor ;  and  that  thej 
have  dealt  with  me  as  man  should  deal  with  man,  and  I  will 
enter  yet,  with  a  cheerful  heart,  and  a  forgiving  mind,  into 
voluntary  engagements  to  do  my  utmost  to  pay  them  to  the  last 
farthing;  will  retract  every  imputation  I  have  cast  upon  them, 
acquit  them  of  all  malignity  of  motive,  and  own  all  that  I  have 
suffered  to  have  been  the  sheer  deservings  of  my  own  fault  and 
folly.  . 

Will  they  accept  the  challenge?  (O  that  again  some  honour- 
able hearted  man  in  Bristol,  would  force  it  on  their  observance.) 
I  know  they  mU  not.  1  know  they  dare  not;  borrowing  the 
will^noiy  from  the  dearer  will  of  malignantly  and  wickedly  re- 
taining in  their  hands  their  fraudtUefUly  acquired  assigneeship, 
and  owing  the  dare-noty  to  their  guilty  consciousness  of  the 
foul  play,  with  which  I  charge  them.  Twill  be  cheaper,  dis- 
creeter,  wiser^  more  Christian-like^ntiore.Quaker^like,  to  treat  the 
man  they  have  so  deeply  injured,  with  contompL  Contempt's 
the  word !  Ck>ntempt's  the  safe  card  for  a  scoundrel's  game ! 
Contempt,  the  seven-fold  brazen  shield  of  sneaking  villainy. 
*^ Go  it,  mypound^f 'flesh  man  I  squeeze-blood !  and  Smuggler! 
Jew!  Quaker!  Trickster!  Thief!  tre(»i  your  accusers  with 
contempt, you  know!  consider  their  accusoHons  as  below  your 
notice!  Contempt!  contempt!  Oh  it's  a  gallant  word!  It  is 
Salvation's  self! 

I  most  gratefully  take  leave  to  assure  the  kind  friend  wbo  bas 
felt  and  acted  so  manfully  for  me,  that  I  am  in  as  good  spirits  and 
health  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  and  have  not  yet  known  any 
trouble  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  shake  my  conviction,  that  virtue 
in  poverty  and  imprisonment  is  richer  and  freer  than  ermined 
wickedness;  and  that  to  have  borne  a  character  through  life, 
that  seeks  and  courts  the  light,  and  never  shrunk  nor  shall  shrink 
Ijrom  the  face  of  accusation,  is  a  richer  capital  than  the  Bristol 
Bank  can  boast  of,  and  that  capital  is  oitne* 

Your's  truly. 
King's  College,  Robert  Tati^or. 

Oakham,  Sept.  28,  1828. 
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INTELLIGENCE  HAS  NO  ANALOGY. 

The  Jhllowing  anonymous  tetter' I  received  in  Nottingham, 
;  while  there  was  an  expectation  that  Mr.  Gilbert  might  be 
brought  out  to  open  discussion,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
answer  it  at  the  moment^  as  anonymous  correspofidents  have 
no  fair  claim  on  any  pmblic  man's  attentiony  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  their  oum  ends.  I  promised  an  answer  in 
•*  The  Lion;*  and  now  give  it.    '  R  C. 

NottiDgham  Aug*.  30, 1828. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing propositions,  which  should  have  been  submitted  to  you 
personally,  but  for  very  particular  reasons. 

A  person,  whether  hypothetically  or  seriously  I  do  not  know, 
denies  the  existence  of  the  principle  of  magnetism  or  electricity 
in  "  nature."  1  answer,  I  cannot  show  you  the  principle  of 
magnetism  or  electricity,  being  only  able  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  such  a  principle  analogically,  by  effects  ^*  produced." 

I  deny  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  first  cause  of  things. 
Another  replies,  "it  is  true  that  I  cannot  show  you  the  principle 
of  intelligence,  I  can  only  manifest  to  you  the  existence  of  sucn  a 
principle,  by  showing  an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the 
formation  of  things;  analogy  teaching  me  that  intelligence  is 
necessary  to  adapt  means  to  ends ;  without  which  no  result  could 
be  obtained ;  and  mose  especially  when  the  work  is  carried  on 
through  a  complicated  series  of  action.** 

Can  I  deem  my  answer  to  the  first  objection  satisfactory, 
'Without  laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  in 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  second  reply  to  be  satisfactory  also. 

A  few  lines  that  may  enable  me  to  extricate  myself  from  this 
apparent  dilemma,  in  which  I  am  placed  by  an  opponent,  shall  be 
gratefully  acknowledged  by 

Dear  Sir,  Your  sincere  well  wisher, 

C.  H. 

Address,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  C.  H.  Post  Office,  Not- 
To  Richard  Catlile,  Esq. 

ANSWER. 

The  drift  of  the  letter  isclearly  not  to  rescue  its  anther  from  a 
dilemma ;  but,  as  he  cunningly  thinks,  to  place  me  on  <me.  The 
second  proposition  is  the  method  of  stating  the  question,  which 
the  advocate  of  an  intelligent  deity,  opposes  to  the  physitheist 
or  advocate  of  deity,  without  design  or  intelligence.  But,  bap- 
less^  there  is  no  such  analogy,  as  he  assumes,  between  the  two 
propositions. 

His  first  error  is  in  the  assumption,  that  there  is  no  other  than 
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an  analogical  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  magnetism.  To  this 
I  answer,  that  there  is  not  any  analogical  knowledge  of  the 
principle  of  magnetism ;  but  that  every  thing  relating  to  it>  as  far 
as  known,  is  demonstrable.  If  1  err,  let  C.  H.  explain,  what 
analogy  to  magnetic  action  is  found  to  exist.  Magnetic  action  is 
perceived  in  the  needle  of  the  mariner's  compass  ever  pointing  to 
the  pole.  And  this  action  has  no  analogy  to  any  other  action  ^ 
known  to  exist.  Magnetic  action  is  exhibited  by  iron  prepared 
for  that  purpose.  A  common  instance  is,  that  the  heat  of  a 
fire  magnetises  a  poker  standing  by  it,  so  as  to  exhibit  very  curious 
magnetic  action,  sometimes  producing  a  single,  sometimes  a  doable 
circular  action,  or  two  spheres,  and  sometimes  a  double  north 
pole,  or  a  double  south  pole,  in  each  sphere,  sometimes  the 
common  south  and  north  poles  ;  but  all  demonstrable  with  proper 
tests.  The  principle  is  seen  in  itself,  and  not  by  analogy.  It  has 
no  known  analogy,  if  we  unite  the  principles  or  effects  visibly 
produced  under  the  names  of  magnetic  and  electric.  We  see  the 
effects  and  often  the,  causes,  though  we  cannot  fill  up,  in  our 
knowledge,  the  modus  operandi,  or  the  progress  of  action  from 
cause  to  effect.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  natural  operations,  we 
see  the  effect,  and  enough  of  the  cause,  to  know  that  there  is  no 
design  or  intelligence  acting  to  accomplish  an  end. 

The  removal  of  the  supposed  analogical  exhibition  from  mag- 
netism, removes  the  analogy,  which  my  correspondent  would 
find  in  his  two  propositions ;  but  there  is  also  a  defect  in  the 
supposed  analogical  operation  in  the  second  proposition. 

An  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  however  complicated,  in 
physics,  manifests  no  principle  of  intelligence ;  for  the  only 
manifestation  of  the  principle  of  intelligence  that  we  have,  is^ 
in  animal  experience,  not  inherently  and  commonly  in  animal 
nature;  but  depending  upon  the  experience  of  that  nature. 
Therefore,  the  analogy  of  intelligence,  if  any,  would  be,  that  ft 
was  progressive  in  deity,  or  in  nature,  as  in  man,  and  dependent 
upon  animal  organs,  to  produce  the  sensations,  which,  as  ingre- 
dients, make  up  .the  sum  of  that  experience  which  constitutes 
intelligence. 

Chemical  composition  and  analysis  go  also  to  remove  the  idea 
of  any  physically  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to  ends* 

A  moral  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  for  animal  conveniency, 
is  intelligently  exhibited;  but  beyond  the  animal  world, nothing 
of  the  kind  is  physically  exhibited. 

The  intelligent  deity  hangs  by  the  rotten  thread  of  human 
ignorance,  kept  in  countenance  by  the  immenise  profits,  as  a 
taxation,  which  have  been  rs^feed  upon  that  ignorance,  and  now 
tacitly  acquiesced  in,  by  men,  who  know  better,  for  what  they 
erroneously  consider  a  social  convenience ;  thus  impeding-  one  of 
the  greatest  moral  and  bloodless  reforms;  that  has  ever  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  human  race.,    ^i^hen  man  feels 
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(hat  he  can  live  without  the  aid  of  a  direclin^  or  protecting  God, 
he  will  beij^in  to  be  in  a  condition  to  learn  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  how  to  accumulate  happiness  upon  the  banishment  of  pain. 
Living  under  what  he  calls  the  guidance  of  a  deity,  he  lives  not 
to  any  useful  purpose ;  but  is  either  the  tyrant  or  the  slave,  the 
deceiver  or  the  deceived. 

Richard  Carlile. 


TO  MR.  GILBERT,  AND  ALL  OTHERS  WHOM  IT  MAY 
CONCERN. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  noise  has  been  raised  in  the  ivorUl,  both  by  writing  and 
preaching,  on  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  rclig^n.  Dr.  Lardnor,  Dr, 
Palcy,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Bishop  Porteus,  and  a  hosrtof  other  writers  and 
preachers,  have  exhausted  their  talents  on  this  subject,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
of  Nottingham  has  just  announced  his  intention  of  reviving  it.  But  it 
would  save  Mr.  Gilbert  and  many  others  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble, 
if  they  would  submit  to  be  instructed  by  that  religion  which  tliey  vainly 
imagine  they  are  supporting  by  sucli  means.  The  closer  we  pursue  this 
enquiry,  the  more  we  are  compelled  to  believe  (**  if  our  minds  are  capable 
of  honest  thought,")  that  what  is  called  revealed  religion.  Is  an  imposi- 
tion on  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  mankind,  not  to  say  anything  of, 
in  Yery  many  instances,  its  immoral  and  bad  tendency  on  the  human 
mind.  .  Did  those  writers  and  preachers  but  see  this  subject  in  its  proper 
light,  thc^  would  consider  themselves  ampng  the  greatest  enemies  of 
Christianity. 

How  is  It  that  they  always  happen  to  forget,  in  their  warm  appeals  to 
the  natural  understanding  of  men,  that  those  very  books  of  iuepiration 
declare,  that  the  natural  faculties  of  man  cannot  discern  those  holy  mys- 
lertea;  that  those  books  were  not  written  either  for  wise  men,  or  prudent 
men,  but  for  fools  and  babies,  who,  every  wise  or  sensible  man  knows, 
are  incapable  of  exercising  the  reasoning  faculty.  How  is  it,  that  they 
are  constantly  departing  from  the  scriptural  maxims, — "  all  ihings  are 
po89ibie  to  him  that  believeth  ;'* — **/aUh  is  the  rvidence  of  things  not 
f€en  ;*'  and  that  this  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  the  result  of  the 
ipvesti^tion  of  rational  evidence  by  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  ? 
How  IS  it  that  they  arc  constantly  overlooking  the  plainest  scriptural 
declarations  on  this  subject  ?  Surely,  if  they  only  attended  to  that  one 
adraoDition  of  their  divine  master^  namely,  '*  if  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead,''  they  may  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  sitting  for  historical  evi- 
<l«nces  of  the  truth  of  their  holy  religion  ;  and  I  indine  to  believe,  that 
had  Jesus  himself  attended  to  these  his  own  words,  he  need  not  have 
been  so  fruitlessly  employed  in  working  miracles,  and  raising  the  dead, 
to  convince  the  people  of  his  divine  mission. 

W^hat  then  does  mr,  Gilbert  mean,  when  he  talks  of  appealing  to  the 
cooimon  sense  of  mankind  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  consistent  for  him  to 
leave  the  subject  as  he  finds  it  in  his  Bible,  and  demand  a^once,^  with  the 
framcrs  of  the  Christian  system,  the  prostration  of  the  human  intellect  ? 
If  he  can  but  break  down  this  bulwaiK,  the  citadel  is  easily  taken.  Per- 
siiadaroen  they  must  believe,  not  examine,  ami  faith  will  icinove  all  the 
Diountahis  of  difficulties  which  lie  before  them.    This  has  been  tried,  and 
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it  has  been  proved  successful ;  but  the  time  for  reaction  has  arrived,  and 
the  human  mind  will  be  unrobed  of  all  the  ridiculous  and  absurd  mystery 
with  which  it  has  been  enveloped  by  the  ignorance  of  preceding  ages. 
Our  modem  theologians,  foreseeing  this,  have  lowered  their  terms ;  but 
ail  wo'nt  do !  Haa  mankind  long  since  done  what  some  are  at  present 
Btru^iing  to  effect,  namely,  put  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  in  rational 
motion,  much  of  their  past  and  present  sufferings  would  have  been  avoided. 
Had  they,  instead  of  so  long  nxing  their  eyes  on  heaven,  turned  them 
upon  earth ;  instead  of  attributing  their  vices  to  the  imperfections  of  their 
nature,  and  their  unhappiness  to  the  anger  of  the  gods,  endeavoured  to 
discover  their  real  causes,  they  would  long  since,  instead  of  complaining, 
like  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  the  untangible  shapelessness  of  their  enemy,  have 
grasped  the  real  monster,  who,  if  not  already  captured,  has  at  least  been 
grappled  with,  and  its  true  form  delineated.  But  vain  must  every  effort 
be  to  show  men  the  road  to  their  true  Interest  and  happiness,  whilst  their 
minds  remain  impregnable  to  truth ;  so  long  as  they  oelieve  in  the  divine 
right  of  tyrants,  tvr^ts  will  oppress  them.  So  long  as  they  believe  in 
a  heaven  of  rewaras,  and  a  hell  of  punishments,  their  minds  will  continue 
to  be  diverted  from  the  real  source,  of  their  evils,  and  the  divine  agents 
will  continue  to  snort  on  their  credulity — will  remain  a  favoured  excep- 
tion to  the  curse  tnat  man  should  eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
And  I  am  disposed  to  tell  Mr.  Homo  (who  seems  a  great  advocate  for 
]x>litical  reform^  that  he  is  worse  than  idly  employed  in  calling  on  Chris- 
tians, instead  or  forsaking  their  Bible  and  their  Ood,  to  come  forward 
and  assist  in  correcting  the  abuses  in  the  state.  Is  Homo  so  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  his  holy  religion,  as  not  to  know,  that  he  is  laying  a  trap 
both  for  himself  and  those  who  may  follow  his  advice  in  this  instance,  for 
coming  under  the  sentence  of  damnation  ? — *'  Let  every  soul  be  snbiect  to 
the  higher  powers ;  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God. \  the  powers  tint  be 
are  ordainea  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth 
the  ordinances  of  God ;  and  they  thai  insist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation." — Rom.  chap.  13,  verse  I  and  2.  If  this  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  the  amiable  Nero,  how  will  Mr,  Homo's  arguments  weigh  with 
the  people  of  Nottingham  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert  and  I^mo  talk  of  king  David* s  fool,  who  said  there  was 
no  god,  (no  such  god,  I  suppose,  as  David  talked  about,  who  made  those 
mighty  orbs,  which  Homo  mentions,  with  his  fingers ;  and  a  variety  of 
other  curious  things  related  of  him) ;  and  Mr.  Gilbert  informs  us,  that 
such  fools,  even  then,  were  corrupt,  and  did  abominable  iniquity.  Bat 
he  does  not  inform  us  of  the  abominable  iniquity  which  kin^  David  him- 
self did!  who,  Mr.  Gilbert  will  readily  allow,  was  no  such  fool.  Neither 
does  Mr.  Gilbert,  nor  Homo,  inform  us  of  the  abominable  iniquities, 
which  the  believers  in  David's  god  have  been  committing  since  the  time 
he  was  first  introduced  to  the  attention  of  mortals!  of  all  the  innocent 
blood  which  thev  have  shed,. and  of  all  the  devastation  they  have  created 
on  the  earth.  No !  this  would  not  suit  their  purpose ;  but  Mr.  Gilbert 
and  his  disciples  must  be  reminded  of  them,  and  of  the  fact,  that  there  is 
abundant  evideoce  to  prove,  that  those  fools  of  whom  king  David,  Mr. 
Gilbert,  and  Homo  speak,  were,  and  are,  fools  indeed  in  the  art  of  work- 
ing abominations,  when  compared  with  the  believers  in  the  Bible  QoA  of 
armies,  of  wrath,  of  revenge,  of  jealousy,  and  a  thousand  other  appella- 
tions, *'  «uch  as  /  find  it  difficult  genteelly  to  express.*' 

I  have  been  always  an.  advocate  for  gentility,  and  I  like  to  have  to  do 
with  genteel  people ;  but  I  always  like  to  prove  my  acquaintance  before 
we  become  intimate.    I  hope,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  will  not  feel 
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.  offended,  when  I  put  his  professions  of  gentility  to  the  test,  by  ftskingf 
bim,  whether  he  is  iu  the  nabit  of  reading  to  his  hearers,  those  portions 
of  his  standard  of  morality,  which  he  must  '*  find  it  difficult  genteelly  to 
express?'*  If  so,  I  strongly  fear  his  notions  of  gentility  and  mine  are 
widely  different.  At  all  events,  I  hold  it  advisable,  till  I  ascertain  this 
point,  to  conceal  my  real  address. 

Mr.  Gilbert  informs, ns,  tliat  his  reasonings  as  to  the  effect  of  Mr.  Gar- 
Ule's  doctrine,  must  be  drawn  from  the  confessions  of  many  who  have 
been  rescued  from  its  thraldom,  and  from  the  testimoziy  or  a  volume 
which  forewarns  him  of  the  rise  and  fruits  of  his  theory.  That  there  have 
been  bad  men,  as  well  as  good  men,  who  neither  believed  in  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  or  Christians,  or  in  any  other  God  than  nature,  is,  what  no  one 
will  deny;  but  I  must  deny  that  a. disbelief  in  those  Gods  necessarily 
makes  a  man  bad.  I  would  say  here,  as  Paul  said  to  the  Corinthians,  on 
the  subject  of  eating  certain  meats. — "  Neither  if  we  believe,  are  we  the 
better;  ndther  if  we  believe  not,  are  we  the  worse.*'  A  virtuous  man  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  virtuous  alone  from  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
nee  vena.  But  I  can  easily  conceive  how  men  of  loose  morals  may,  by 
havin^f  their  minds  lashed  into  the  hope  of  heaven,  and  dread  of  hell, 
restrain  m^v  of  their  former  habits,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  morality ; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  such  persons  are  only  willing  to  serve 
others,  as  far  as  the^  are  stimulated  by  bribery,  or  terror.  Bat  who  that 
anderstands  what  virtue  really  means,  would  call  such  persons  virtuous  ? 
If  tbev  would  but  consult  nature  and  her  laws,  it  would  do  themselves 
and  others  more  real  good,  than  all  the  Gods  of  the  nations  are  able  to 
confer.  It  would  show  them  that  the  formation  of  character  is  a  subject, 
which  neither  the  God  of  the  Bible,  nor  the  Gods  of  .the  nations,  witn  all 
the  powers  that  be,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  know  anything  of  it;  for  if 
they  did,  it  is  clear  that  the  ignorance,  vice,  and  misery  of  mankind  would 
have  long  since  terminated,  unless  we  can  suppose  them  to  delight  in 
cruelty.  Had  the  temporal  and  spiritual  directors  of  mankind  expended 
hnt  one  church  living  on  the  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  inculcation 
of  natural  truths,  and  useful  knowledge,  they  would  have  conferred  a 
greater  benefit  on  the  world,  than  all  the  Bible  societies,  societies  for  the 
suppression  of  vice,  &c>  in  existence. 

To  discover  the  true  principles  of  morality  and  virtue,  men  have  no 
need  to  believe  in  phantoms ;  thev  have  only  need  of  just  ideas,  founded 
on  experience,  the  true  parent  of  knowledge.  But  I  must  return  to  Mr. 
Gilbert. 

In  quoting  from  this  volume,  which  enables  him  to  see  so  far  into 
futurity,  he  says,  **  After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  we  are  assured  that  in  the 
last  days,  there  shall  come  scoffers,  &c.  &c.  &c.**  Now  let  any  person 
"  whose  mind  is  capable  of  honest  thought,"  read  the  characters  here 
described  (they  are  to  be  found  in  Paul's  second  letter  to  Timothy)  and  if 
it  is  not  made  apparent  to  them  that  they  fairly  apply  to  Christians,  I 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  they  do  not  apply  to  an  individual  under 
heaven.  But  before  I  conclude,  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  this  quotation 
of  Mr.  Gilbert's  from  the  learned  fisherman,  2d  Peter,  chap.  3.  Peter 
lays  (or  it  is  said  for  him)  "  there  shall  come  in  the  hit  days  scoffers, 
&G."  And  in  verse  8,  he  adds,  '*  one  day  is  with  the  lord  as  a  thousand 
^ears,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day."  Mr.  Gilbert,  I  should  suppose, 
IS  not  so  ignorant  of  church  history  as  not  to  know  that  this  second  lettei< 
of  Peter's  was  written,  as  well  as  Paul's  second  letter  to  the  Thessalonians,. 
to  reconcile  the  disappointment  of  the  brethren,  who  were  anxiouslv^ 
expecHng  from  day  to  aay,to  see  Christ  drop  down  again  from  the  clouos 
"  in  like  manner"  as  he  went  up.  And  indeed  tney  were  well  borne  out  insucli 
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an  expectation,  for  the  Lord  himself  assured  thefn,  that  his  ambassadors 
would  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  Mm^  should 
come.  That,  that  generation  should  not  oass  away  before  all  tliose 
things,  of  which  Peter  speaks,  should  he  fulfilled.  See  Matthew's  Gospel, 
chapter  24,  and  Luke's  21.  This  transmutation  therefore,  of  one  day  into 
a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  into  one  day,  was  a  very  happy 
hit  of  Peter's  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  faithful,  '*  throug^h  the  lapse  of 
centuries,*'  and  such,  I  will  be  bound  to  say,  as  none  of  our  fishernen  in 
these  days,  would  be  capable  of  inventing',  unless  they  may  belong  to 
tliat  class  of  learned  fishermen,  who  always  happen  to  '*  cast  the  net  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ship,"  and  bring  up  loaves  as  well  as  fishes.  Bat 
unfortunately,  for  those  learned  fishermen,  the  day  of  a  thousand  yean 
long,  has  passed  away,  and  another  of  eight  hundred  years  along  with  it, 
ana  the  Son  of  Man  has  not  yet  fulfilled  liis  promise.  And  as  I  knonrno 
reason  wh^  infidels  as  well  as  believers,  should  not  be  comforted  by  a  peep 
into  futurity,  I  will  venture  to  deal  a  little  in  prophecy  for  their  consolation, 
and  tell  them,  that  not  only  has  the  Son  of  Truth  come  upon  the  earth, 
and  is  amongst  us,  though  many  of  us  "  know  him  not  f  but  tliat  he  is  < 
also  mustering  such  an  army  (not  of  swords-men,  lawyers,  and  gaolers)  but 
of  just,  good,  and  wise  men,  as  will  '*  ultimately  sweep  ififnoranee,  super- 
stition, and  injustice  from  the  earth."  The  paper  signed  «<  A  LayaiM," 
being  nothing  but  fudgeographical  bombast,  is  not  deserving  of  notice. 

Anothbr  Child  op  Natvbb. 


TO  THE  REV^.  ROBERT  TAYLOR,  kc,  &€. 

Reverend  Sir, — Voltaire  has  said,  that  in  writing,  nothing  is  i 
difficult  than  to  adapt  one's  style  to  the  subject  he  is  writing  on.     He  pro- 
bably intended   this  remark,   however,   to  apply  to   wom[s  of  greater 
consequence  than  epistolary  effusions.     I  am,  nevertheless,  sensible  of 
the  truth  of  it  on  the  present  occasion,  not  knowing  well  wbetlier  V>  con-  ^ 
^ratulate  you  in  frank  and  hearty  teruis  on  the  spirit  and  resolution  wbich 
you  have  evinced  in  your  multiplied  difficulties  and  persecutions,  or  to 
testify  the  indiornation  which  every  unprejudiced  mind  must  feel  at  tlie 
hvpocritical  viUany  of  your  enemies,   or  whether  to  play  tlie  part  of 
fifliphaz  the  Temanite  to  the  man  of  \]z^  by  telling  you  that  the  benefit 
resulting  to  mankind,  from  the  effect  whicii  your  fortitude  is  calculated  to 
produce  on  the  depraved  system   of  intolerance,  by  disappointing  its 
fanatical  agents  in    their  expectations  of  your  truckling   8ubmiasjk>D| 
silence,  or  recantation,  onght,  in  some  degree  to  alleviate  your  saffiering. 
Although,  however,  I  had  done  all  this  in  set  phrase,  1  only  Had  done 
half  my  duty.    The  esteem  to  which  you  are  fully  entitled,  extends 
even  beyond  **  bonds  and  afflictions,"  and  therefore  your  honest  and  dis- 
intercstecl  conduct  in  the  relinquishment  of  your  ecclesiastical  emolaonents 
and  views  of  preferment,  as  well  as  in  the  energetic  labours  and  hardiBhips 
in  which  you  subsequently  engaged  in  the  service  of  truth  and  common 
sense,  calls  for  an  expression  of  it  whenever  it  can  be  made.    But  1  pray 
yop.  Sir,  not  to  suppose  that  the  few  assurances  of  regard  whicli  you  nave 
received,  especially  from  this  part  of  the  country,  are  a  titbe  of  urnat  would 
be  eagerly  paid  you  were  the  means  at  command.    A  thousand  tlnnk  for 
one  Yvno  speaks,  and  if  you  place  any  value  on  the  honour  and  gratitude 
and  respect  of  the  unfctteredT  and  unimprisoned  spirits  of  the  age»  and 
there  are  not  many  men  of  talent  so  stoical  as  to  be  indifFerem  to  the 
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charms  of  being  held  in  liigh  estimation,  not  to  speak  of  fame-^verily  I 
say  anto  thee^  thou  shaVt  liave  thy  rewarcl.  Perhaps  too  (liow  selfish  v?e 
are  apt  to  be),  we  have  been  favoured  with  productions  during  yOQr  in- 
carceration, which  never  wonld  have  seen  the  light  had  yon  always  enjoyed 
your  liberty. 

Your  correspondence  in  Thb  Lion  is  botli  amusing  and  valuable, 
especially  when  enriched  with  some  of  your  inimitable  jenx  d'esprit.  By 
the  way,  the  noble  animal  is  not  too  accomplished  nor  remarkable  for 
circumspection,  particularly  when  lie  exhibits  his  strength,  or  growls  out 
a  stave  of  triumph  over  his  helpless  adversary ;  this,  it  may  be,  is  only  a 
part  of  his  natural  disposition,  but  surely  it  might  be  reformed,  ffis 
well-known  courage,  however,  like  your  own,  would  cover  a  malttttide 
of  ains. 

But  your  StntagMa  is  one  of  the  best,  and  withall  one  of  the  strangest 
literarv  performances  1  ever  saw.  The  reasoning  is  frequently  exquisite 
as  well  as  conclusive  ;  but  to  say  truth,  you  sometimes  make  the  most  of 
a  thing,  as  for  instance,  in  assigning  to  father  Simon  a  new  character,  and 
making  him  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  last  act  of  the  theocidal 
drama ;  nevertheless,  I  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  practice  in  this  case, 
since,  I  believe,  I  never  laughed  so  much  in  my  life,  as  I  did  at  that  same 
serio-comic  argument.  The  work  displays  a  great  deal  of  research,  and 
mach  ecclesiastical  information,  and  generally  speaking,  fully  establishes 
the  four  propositions  contained  in  the  famous  Manifesto.  It  would  have 
been  yet  more  complete  however,  (you  see  I  am  numbering  myself  among 
jour  zealous  monitors,)  had  you  thought  it  worth  your  pains  to  have 
inserted  and  commented  upon  the  admission  of  Saint  Augustine,  to  be 
found  in  CoHins*s  **  Grounds  and  Reasons,*'  that  he. and  his  coadjutors 
fabricated  the  Gospels,  and  if  you  had  laid  bare  the  jugglery  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  as  exposed  by  Middleton  in  his  '^  Free  Enquiry."  But 
yovL  will  likely  have  anticipated  many  such  suggestions,  with  the  intention 
of  noticing  them  in  what  I  hope  will  soon  be  called  for,  namely,  a  second 
edition  of  Syntagma,  which  is  comparatively  a  cheap  book,  as  well  as 
absolutely  a  good  one.  As  for  poor  Doctor  John  Pye  Smith,  you  have 
made  a  real  devil  of  him. 

In  this  corner  of  the  island,  rather  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis  of 
good  and  evil,  we  wonder  what  is  to  be  done  with  Mr.  Alderman  Brown 
when  yoQ  get  out  of  Oakham  Bastile  ;  whether  any  means  of  annoyance 
may  be  resorted  to,  whether  fair  or  no — not  foul,  but  such  m  may  not 
be  quite  actionable,  to  hold  him  up  to  public  contempt  and  indignation,  or 

**  Teach  him  that  sauce  for  goose,  is  sauce  for  gander.** 

As  an  illustration,  something  in  point,  give  me  leave  to  relate  an 
anecdote,  the  circumstances  of  which  occurred  lately.  One  of  our  magis- 
trates,  on  a  Sunday  excursion  to  a  village  on  the  western  coast,  was 
lodged  with  a  decent  freethinking  denizen,  who  had  suffered  illegally  at 
the  nand  of  one  of  the  municipal  tyrants,  on  account  of  his  opinions. 


a  few  of  these  worthy  officials."  "  They'll  nae  doot  be  the  greatest  and 
wisest  men  among  ye,"  ouoth  his  worshi[). — **  I  do  not  know  that^  Sir," 
said  the  respondent,  ^*and  no  wonder,  for  ifih^y  be^  they  do  not  seem  to 
know  it  themselves."  "  What,'*  demanded  the  baillie,  **  do  they  not 
wear^  chains  ?" — <*Why,  no  Sir,*'  said  mine  host  with  a  contemptuous 
mile,  *' we  allow  them  to  go  loose."  The  alderman  in  this  case,  was 
not  indeed  "  shut  up,"  but  his  dignity  |pd  reputation  were  more  hurt 
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than  thev  nroald  have  been  by  a  twelvemonth*!  boueftt  captivity.  At  all 
•rents,  if  our  hopes  in  tbe  openings  of  a  new  Areopagus  be  realized,  I 
should  think  your  landablemnd  heroic  conduct  vrill  be  a  tolerable  guarantee 
affainst  farther  molestation  on  the  -part  of  the  mad  functionary  of  the 
Mansion-house.  He  will  not  likely  send  any  more  of  his  ciod-pited 
bailiffii,  or  what  do  you  call  them,  to  hear  Cicero  sp^eak  Greek,  or  yoar 
reverence  declaiming  in  a  language  equally  unintelligible  to  them. 

But,  Sir,  I  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  original  object  of  mv  thus  address- 
ing yon.  It  was  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  five  pounds,  eleven  shiUiup 
aiM  three-pence,  from  tbe  subscribers,  in  testimony  of  their  best  wishes. 

1  am,  Iteverend  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Jamss  Henrt  Simson. 


Glasgow,  Sept.  80,  1828. 
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6  of  a  Tavlor,  called  Stktag- 
6  MA,  will  do  more  good  in  eo- 
0  lightening  mankind,  than  the 
6     Son  of  a    Carpenter,  called 

6      Jesus i    0 

0  A  Friend's  Countenance,  with 

0     two  of  King  George's S   0 

0  A  Convert  from  the  adoration 
6      of  the  Lamb  to  that  of  the 

a     Lfon I   0 

6  A  Friend,  &c t   0 

8  A.  D.  B.  to  the  Rev.  R.  Tsylor, 
6  **  tbe  virtuous  man,  who,  great 
0  in  his  humility,  as  kings  are 
0  little  in  their  grandeur;  he, 
0  who  leads  invindbly  a  life  of 
6  resolute  good,  and  stands  amid 
0  the  dungeon's  silent  defith 
6  more  free  and  fe&rlesa  than 
0  the  trembling  judge,  wiio, 
0  clothed  in  venal  powtrr,  vain- 
6      ly  strives  to  bind  the  imnas- 

6     sivespirit" ^5  0 

To  him  who  is  oppressed,  &c...*  5  0 
AMaterislist 1    6 

0  £  bW    ^ 
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TO  MISS  BROWN,  CASTLEGATE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

In  Defence  qf  the  Publication  entUied 

EVERY    WOMAN'S    BOOK. 


'  letter  ii. 

Madam, 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  what  I  did  upon  this  subject  last 
week,  iD  my  first  address  to  you,  and  I  have  found  several  persons 
who  would,  before,  hear  of  no-  apology  for  this  publication,  now 
say,  that  the  arguments  are  irresistible.  One  of  these  persons  is 
Mrs.  Carlile,  my  own  wife,  who,  until  this  last  week,  would  never 
listen  to  any  kind  of  apology  Tor  the  publication,  and  obstinately 
maiotained,  from  her  knowledge  of  me,  that  the  precepts  of  the 
book  were  foreign  to  my  filings.  Hitherto,  she  has  expressed 
the  most  genuine  hatred  for  all  persons  who  had  any  thing  to  say 
in  favour  of  this  book,  and  from  mere  description,  has  carried  her 
prejudice  so  far,  as  never  to  read,  though  she  has  constantly,  for 
two  years,  sold  the  book.  For  myself,  I  can  boldly  say,  that  the 
book  contains  no  precept  foreign  to  my  feeling ;  but  this  I  cart 
add,  that  I  do  not  think,  that  1  should  have  braved  the  public 
prejudice  with  its  publication,  had  I  been  any  where  but  in  Dor- 
chester Gaol,  without  a  prospect  of  release.  I  thought  it  a  thing 
most  necessary  to  be  openly  done  by  some  one :  Ho  friend,  that  I 
had,  expressed,  a  wish  for  me  to  do  it ;  and  the  only  one  to  whom 
I  propowd  it^  tried  to  persuade  me  from  it,  on  the  ground  that  I 
had  already  iqcnrred  enough  of  hostility  from  public  prejudice ; 
but  I  saw  that  QO  one  was  so  well  situated  as  myself  to  do  it,  and 
that  it  was  a  paramount  duty,  under  all  considerations,  that  I 
should  do  it.  With  this  resolve,  I  had  to  oonsidec  my  oWh 
welfare  or  immediate  means  of  subsistence ;   and,  in  this  view,  I 
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saw  that  I  could  not  have  safely  done  it,  if  I  had  not  been  prepared 
immediately  after  to  make  an  exposure  of  free-masonry.  Thus 
was  I  agitated,  and  thus  were  my  motives  and  interests  balanced. 

Shut  up  in  a  gfaol,  from  which  female  visiters  were  excluded, 
without  the  presence  of  a  male,  I  felt,  that  obscene  or  lascivious 
motives  could  not  be  attributed  to  me,  for  such  motives  must  have 
been,  from  circumstances,  entirely  inoperative.  1  therefore  felt  free 
from  all  that  sort  of  imputation. 

The  book  has  sustained  Mr.  Cobbett's  ihalignity,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  venoms  that  the  animal  world  has  produced, 
and  rides  on  the  gale  of  public  opinion  unhurt  by  it.  Indeed,  I 
should  like  it  to  have  a  few  more  of  hiablastingi^  His  condem- 
nations are  the  nurture  of  whatever  is  useful.  It  has  passed  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  public  prejudice  unhurt^  and  will  become  an  um* 
versal  favourite. 

I  have  now  to  add  to  my  former  letter,  some  omitted  reasons  in 
defence  of  my  publication,  which  I  overlooked  last  week,  and  for 
which  I  had  not  time  or  space. 

I  remember,  and  1  dare  say  the  remembrance  will  find  universal 
concurrence  through  this  country^  that,  when  a  child  and  gTowiog 
up  to  manhood,  I  found  it  a  uniform  desire  among  poor  parents, 
that  their  infant  children  were  in  heaven,  and  an  earnest  prayer, 
that  the  mother  might  have  no  more.  This  was  more  particularly 
the  case  where  the  family  was  large  and  young.  The  means  ^ 
preventing  more  were  not  dreamt  of>and  the  married  poor  couples 
blundered  on  in  the  accumulation  of  evil  to  themselves  and  to 
their  neighbours,  lamenting  their  fate,  pitied  by  all ;  but  instructed 
how  to  avoid  the  evil  by  none. 

The  idea,  that  there  is  a  deity  to  regulate  the  aflkirs  of  man- 
kind, is  one  of  the  most  mischievous  notions  that  has  entered  Ure 
human  mind.  It  is  a  notion  that  courts  afl9iction ;  and  there  is 
a  religious  warrant  for.  the  conclusion,  that  •''  whom  the  Lord 
loveth,  he  chasteneth."  This  is  one  of  the  multitudinous  mis- 
chiefs of  religion,  that  puts  mankind  off  from  a  guard  agaittst 
afflicnon,  and  that  counts  it  a  blessing,  while  it  should  be  paftted 
.as  a  curse.  Many  persons  erroneously  suppose,  that,  without  such 
a  doctrine  of  directing  deity,  all  would  be  disorder  among  man- 
kind. Blind  creatures !  I  can  see,  that,  it  is  all  disorder,  wiih 
such  a  doctrine  ;  and  that,  without  it,  there  would  be  a  hundred 
new  reasons  for  social  order,  and  no  excuse  tor  disorder,  such  as 
now  is  found.  Religion  is  the  common  excuse  for  national  war. 
Religion  is  the  common  excuse  for  civil  war*  Religion  is  aooa- 
mon  cause  of  domestic  broil.  And  religion  is  the  fruitful  parent 
of  the  various  degrees  of  insanity,  of  hypocrisy,  of  fiamily  hatred, 
of  neighbourly  hatred,  of  much  that  is  evil  in  society,  of  nothing 
that  is  good  5  beci^use  good  morals  may  be  better  and  efficiently 
inculcated  without  it. 

The  happiness  of  society  is  made  up  of  good  moraU,  seeking 
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through  the  moral  virtues  all  the  moral  pleasures.  It  is  solely  in 
tiie  pursuit  of  pleasure  that  human  life  is  ^orth  having;  and  if 
the  disease  of  imagining*  a  double^  or  future  life»  which  cannot, 
upon  any  physical  possibility,  come  to  pass,  were  once  radicaWy 
cured,  the  pursuit  of  immediate  ^nd  life-lasting  pleasures  would 
be  the  chief  business  of  life.  As  it  is,  a  neglect  of  present  plea- 
sures,  which  may  be  realized^  is  encouraged,  under  the  foul  pre« 
teoce  of  future-life-pleasures  that  cannot  he  realized.  But  as 
each  individual  can  work  his  or  her  cure,  I  would  recommend  to 
edr.h,  to  make  moral  pleasure  the  studied  pursuit  of  life,  and^ 
amidst  the  bad  habits  that  surround  tHem,  to  present  theexample 
of  being  divested  of -every  habit  that  is  not  on  every  ground  de- 
fensible. 

I  do  not,  at  present,  feel,  that  I  have  any  thing  more  to  add  to 
the  subject  on  which  I  have  addressed  you.  .  The  present  is  a 
slight  addition  to  a  former  letter.  The  subject,  I  find,. to  be 
clearly  growing  more  and  more  interesting :  and  it  is  the  great 
boon  which  I  offer  to  mankind,  in  exchange  for  their  superstition. 

Respectfully, 

RICHA.RD  CARLILE. 


SOCIAL  VICE  OF  OATH  MAKING.  . 

When   a   politically  legal    murder  was  tf>    be  committed  at 
Chester,  on  Bruce  the  schoolmaster  of  Stockport^  and  Magennis 
who  fired  a  pistol  at  Birch  the  constable,  the  court  declared  that 
the  oath  of  a  Deist  was  ^ood,  and  that  it  was  enough  for  a  man 
to  say  that  he  believed  in  God  to  make  his  oath  respectable. 
Wherever  the  political  purposes  of  the  crown,  or  the  inclinations 
of  the.  Judges  have  been  in  question,  the  courts  have  thus  ruled4 
But,  in  two  instances,  where  Deists  have  been  prosecutors  of 
thieves,  two  Judges  have  declared  that  a  theft  shall  not  be  proved 
by  the  oath  of  a  Deist.     These  two  cases  were  decided  at  the 
Old  Bailey;  the  first,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Carlile,  by  the  present 
Recorder,  Newman  Knowlys ;    the  second,  in  the  person  of  Mr* 
Brooks,  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Arabin.    Mr.  Carlile  certainly  refused 
to  say  any  thing  about  the  word  God,  either  as  an  admission  or  a 
denial,  avowing  no  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  the  Recorder 
reftising  to  define  any  thing  about  God^  so  as  to  commimicate  anj 
knowledge  of  the  word  to  the  prosecutor.    Mr.  Brooks,  in  his 
case,  simply  expressed  an  absence  of  superstitious  veneration  for 
the  New  Testament,  which  Mr.  Sergeant  Arabin  said  was  suffi- 
cient to  induce  him  to  reject  the  evidence  and  to  encourage  the 
thief^    Mr.  Brooks's  case  is  the  more  singular  and  anomalous, 
inasmuch  as,  the  day  before,  he  had  prosecuted  another  thief  to 
coovictioh  at  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions ;    a  circumstance  that 
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demanded,  on  the  one  or  the  other  side,  the  immediate  interference 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  The  one  or 
the  otherof  the  courts  must  have  been  in  error^  the  one  to  solTer, 
or  the  other  not  to  allow,  a  conviction. 

Subsequently,  Mr!  Brooks  wa^  called  on  a  jury  in  the  Palace 
*  Court,  and  there,  informing  the  judge,  that  his  oath  had  been 
rejected  as  a  Deistical  prosecutor,  no  objection  was  made  to  his 
taking  the  oath,  and  becoming  a  Deistical  juror  !  He  was  sworn 
and  sat  as  a  juror.  There  seems  to  be  more  sense  and  honesty  in 
Westminster,  than  in  the  City  of  London,  on  this  subject,  as  is 
further  seen  in  the  following  article,  which  has  appeared  in 
several  papers,  relating  to  Mr.  Brooks's  appointment  to  the  con- 
stabulary : — 

WESTMINSTER  COURT  LEET. 

POIKTS  OP   BBLIEP. 

The  ancient  Court  of  BnrsTesses,  by  whom  n\\  constables  and  other  ofllecrs 
for  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster  are  chosen,  held  the  annual  court  l^t 
for  swearing  in  constables  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  usual  lists  were  hinded 
In,  and  those  who  answered  were  either  sworn  in,  excased,or  fined,  as  the 
respectife  cases  might  be  ;  but  one  gentleman  set  up  an  excuse  of  rather  a 
novel  kind.  Mr.  John  Brooks,  of  Oxford  Street,  stationer,  en  being  called 
for  the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  came  forward,  and  addressing  the'Coait 
said  he  had  no  objection  to  the  trouble  and  inconTenienee  attendiog  the 
serving  the  office  of  constable,  bnt  he  must  object  to  taking  the  oath  always 
required.  * 

Mr.  Robson  (the  Clerk  of  the  Court.)— Upon  what  ground  do  yon  object 
to  take  the  oath  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.— 1  beg  leave  to  inform  the  Court  that  some  time  ago,be\ng  a 
witness  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  a  ease  of  robbery,  I  was  questioned  as  to  my 
belief  on  certain  points  of  religion,  and  on  answering  conscientiously  on  the 
points  mentioned,  Mr.  Serjeant  Arabln  declared  that  I  was  an  unfit  person  to 
be  sworn,  and  that  in  fact,  my  etldence  roust  be  rejected.  The  judge  of  a 
superior  court  having  refused  tor  suffer  the  oath  to  be  administered,!  conoeife 
that  the  example  must  be  followed  here  upon  the  same  grounds. 

Mr.  Robson,  sen.  (the  Chairman.)— Administer  the  oath  officer,  let  Mr. 
Brooks  be  garorn. 

Mr.  BrookSd — I  will  not  submit  to  be  sworn  in  one  court  whim  ibe  oatb  has 
been  refused  to  me  in  another.  Besides,  I  object  altogether  being  sworn 
vpon  the  New  Testament. 

Mr.  Roliapn,jun^— That  is  not  a  valid  excuse.  The  Conrt  here  koov 
of  no  objection  to  your  taking  the  oath  faithfully  to  perform  the  <hities  of 
constable. 

Mr.  Brooks.— Bat  what  is  the  use  of  my  underUking  the  office  of  constable, 
when  my  evidence  is  inadmissible  In  a  court  of  justice,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  a  learned  judge  ? 

Mr.  Robson,  jun.— Then,  Sir,  yon  most  be  fined.  The  same  objection  was 
made  last  year  by  Mr.  I^igh  Hunt,  but  the  Court  decided  that  he  was  liable* 
and  fined  him  in  the  usual  way. 
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llic  Chalrnao,— Omoer,  call  Mr.  Brooks  upon  his  fine. 

The  officer  then  calfed  Joha  Brooks  to  come  ioto  Court  and  sava  his  fine 

Mr.  Brook».~I  am  here,  but  I  object  to  be  sworn. 

Mr.  RobaoD,  jun.— You  had  better  Uke  the  book,  Mr.  ^roc^ks. 

Mr.  Brooks.— No,  I  will  riot.  In  the  performance  of  my  duly  as  a  constable, 
il  is  very  probable  that  my  cTldence  may  be  necessary  in  cases  extremely 
important  to  the  interests  of  justice.  I  might,  for  instance,  be  called  upon  to 
■pprehend  parties  concerned  in  great  offences,  and  be  able  to  give  testimony 
which  would  go  a  great  way  towards  convicting  the  offenders.  How  foolish 
should  I  then  look,  and  how  justice  would  be  defeated,  when  I  appeared  in 
the  Court  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  was  told  by  some  such  sage  as  Mr.  Justice 
Arabia  that  my  evidence  eould  not  be  received. 

Mr.  Robson,  j  tin.— You  must  either  serre  or  be  fined. 

Mr.  Brooks.— I  object  to  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Robson,  jun.— You  cannot  serve  withont  being  sworn. 

Mr.  Brooks.— Then  I  cannot  serve  at  all. 

Mr.  Robson,  jun.  then  entered  Mr.  Brooks  as  fined  in  the  suna  of  ^. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  he  would  not  pay  the  fine,  and  would  resist  any  attempts 
to  enforce  the  payment  thereof. 


The  dialogue,  which  took  place  between  Mr.  Carlile  and  the 
Recorder,  Newman  Knowlys,  on  the  prosecution  of  a  thief,  at  the 
Old  Bailey  Sessions  for  January  1827,    has  never  been  fully. 
reported,  though  great  justice  has  been  done  to  the  case,  in  the 
first  number  of  a  quarterly  journal,  entitled  'The  Jurist,'  which 
appeared  in  March  1827.     It  is  now,  therefore,  fully  presented  to 
the  public,  exhibiting  anew  and  aggravated  instance  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Christian  religion  to  truth  and  justice.    The    Ses- 
sioDS  Paper,  authoritatively  published,  which  professes  to  re- 
port impartially  the  proceedings  of  the  Court,  suppressed  all 
mention  of  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Carlile's  evidence,  and  all  allusion 
to  the  dialogue  between  him  and  the  Recorder. 

John  Harwood  stood  indicted  for  stealing  the  ornamental  brass 
.fronting  of  the  shop  of  Richard  Carlile,  bookseller,  of  Fleet-street. 
There  were  three  witnesses^  Mr.  Carlile  and  two  officers  of  the 
Thames  Street  Police. 

'  The  three  witnesses  were  sworn  on  the  floor  of  the  court,  and 
lipped  the  dirty  book  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Carlile,  as  the  prosecutor,  ascended  the  steps,  and  took  his 
stand  at  the  witness'  bar. 

The  Recorder  (after  apparent  cogitation^  mildly  ashed) 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Witness. — Richard  Carlile. 

Recorder. — Where  do  you  live  ? 

Witness. — In  Fleet  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Dunstan. 

Recorder. — What  is  your  profession  ? 

Witness.— A  bookseller. 
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Recorder, — (writing,  heaitatingy  and  exhibiting  a  grvwing 
choler,  offensively  repeated)  What  is  your  name  ? 

Witness. — (a«  emphatically}  Richard  Carlile. 

Recorder. — (insolently)  Have  you  been  sworn  ? 

Witness.-^Lhave  been  sworn. 

Recorder. — How  have  you  been  sworn  ? 

Witness. — In  the  usual  way- 
Recorder. — What,  on  the  Gospels? 

Witness. — I  did  not  see ;  but  I  understood  the  book  to  be  one 
of  the  Gospels. 

Recorder.— Is  that  oath  binding  on  you  ? 

Witness.— I  hold  the  form  of  swearing  to  be  a  solemn  promise 
to  speak  the  truth,  and — Mr.  Carlile  was  about  to  add,  '^And  1  am 
sensible,  that  the  form  or  making  of  the  oath  makes  me  ameoable 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  law  of  perjury." 

Recorder — (interrupting  witness  vehemently,} — Sir,  do  you 
believe  in  the  Gospels  ? 

Witness.' — To  so  general  a  question,  I  may  say,  that  I  do 
believe. 

Recorder. — Do  you  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospels  ? 

Witness. — Do  you  mean  any  otie  in  particular,  or  the  whole 
of  them? 

Recorder. — The  whole  of  them. 

Witness. — I  have  examined  these  Gospels  as  matters  of  his- 
tory, and  do  not  find  them  to  be  correct,  and  so  far  I  do  not  be- 
lieve them. 

Recorder, — Then  you  do  not  believe  in  the  Gospels,  and  how 
are  we  to  bind  you  ? 

Witness. — I  feel  that  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  speak  the  troth  : 
I  respect  the  truth  as  much  as  any  man. 

Recorder. — Do  you  believe  in  God? 

Witness. — I  do  not  understand  the  term. 

Recorder.*^Do  you  believe  in  God :  I  will  have  an  answer, 
yes  or  no? 

Witness. — ^I  cannot  comprehend ,  therefore  I  cannot  answer 
your  question. 

Recorder. — I  will  have  an  answer,  yes  or  no.  Do  you  believe 
in  God. 

Witness. — I  think  seriously  upon  the  subject,  and  perhaps 
beliefVe  as  much  as  any  other  thinking  man  ;  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand your  definition  of  the  term. 

Recorder. — I  will  come^  to  no  definitions.  I  will  have  an 
answer,  yes  or  no.  Do  you  believe  in  God?  It  is  a  simple 
question. 

Witness. — I  find  it  a  very  complicated  question.  I  do  not 
know  your  definition  of  the  term  ;  therefore,  I  cannot  gi  v^  a  pro- 
per answer,  or  any  other  answer  than  I  have  given. 

Recorder. — ^Then,  Sir,  you  are  the  only  man  in  the  court,  that 
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.  does  not  undentand  the  term,  and  I  will  not  suffer  a  person  to  be 
convicted  upon  the  accasation  of  a  man,  who  dares  to  publicly 
avow  his  disbelief  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  God. 
Witness. — I  come  not  here  to  make  an  accusation. 
Recorder. — Go  down,  Sir. 

The  two  police  officers  were  examined  and  the  prisoner  was 
convicted ;  though  no  one  swore  to  the  property  stolen.  And  if 
the  prisoner  had  been  acute  enough  to  say,  that  Mr.  Carlile  had 
employed  him  to  remove  the  brass,  no  other  evidence  could  have 
convicted  him.  However,  there  was  no  other  sentence  than 
that  of  fining  the  prisoner  a  shilling,  and  sending  him  about  his 
business;  alK>(it  which  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  made  themselves 
merry,  and  sent  Mr.  Carlile  a  jocular  note,  in  which  they  pro- 
mised to  make  a  judge  of  the  Sheriff,  and  a  jury  of  themselves, 
to  try  the  Recorder,  for  this  singular  instance  of  his  lenity  and 
compassion. 

No  question  was  put  about  the  relifi^ion  or  the  godism  of  the 
police  officers.  Their  evidence  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
They  saw  the  man  wrench  away  the  brass,  and  seized  him  with 
the  metal  upon  him. 

On  leaving  the  court,  Mr.  Carlile  called  aside  the  two  police 
officers,  whose  godism  suited  that  of  the  Recorder,  and  observed 
to  them : — '*  Now,  you  heard  the  Recorder  say  ^m  the  Court,  that 
I  was  the  only  man  there,  who  did  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  God ;  you  saw  that,  on  that  ground,  my  evidence 
was  rejected  and  yours  taken :  pray,  can  either  of  you  say  that 
you  onderstood  the  Recorder's  term  better  than  1  did?  Can 
either  of  you  say,  that  you  know  any  thing  about  the  word 
GodV*  The  men  were  surprised,  and  grew  more  and  mOre  con- 
fused, as  they  sought  for  an  answer ;  but  after  a  few  minutes 
thought,  they  confessed  that  they  could  say  nothing  about  it. 

In  convicting  the  man,  the  Ju^ge  and  the  Jury  violated  the 
law,  wantonly ;  for  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  thing  stolen. 
There  was  in  fact  no  accusation  ;  for  the  indictment  had  been 
founded  on  the  oaths  of  Mr.  Carlile  before  the  magistrate  and 
grand  jury,  that  he  had  been  robbed.  The  Recorder  undid  all 
that  the  indictment  was  founded  upon,  bamboozled  the  Jury, 
about  any  man  being  competent  to  swear  to  another  man's  pro- 
perty, in  such  a  case  of  stealing  as  that,  and  most  wrongfully 
called  upon  them  to  convict  a  prisoner,  which  he  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  punish.    Such  is  a  religious  administration  of  law. 

The  late  Lord  Mayor ^Brown,  in  the  case  of  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  one  day  decided  against  Mr.  Taylor's  intesest  that  an 
absolute  belief  in  the  Gospels  was  necessary  to  evidence ;  and 
the  next  day,  where  Mr.  Taylor  retorted  the  question  on  one  of 
the  prosecuting  witnesi«3S,  that  it  was  not  necessary,  and  that  the 
law  of  perjury  was  a  sufficient  responsibility.  So  that  this  matter 
must,  sooner  or  later,  be  submitted  to  a  legislative  settlement ; 
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andtbeiooiierthebetler.  ButourChristiaDparlwiiieaUineD^Uioigrb 
nine-tenths  of  them  are  domestic  and  social  atheists,  are  all  very 
relif^as  and  sernpolons  oath-making  men>  when  in  parliament 
assembled. 

BxtraUfnm  No.  1,  of  <<  The  Juriot/'  on  ihe  cMe  of  the  Reeor- 
der*s  rejection  of  Mr.  Carlil^s  evidence. 

The  law  of  evidence  has  too  many  deformities  lo  admit  of 
exajg^eeration.  We  must  in  tliis  case,  therefore^  separate  that 
which  is  law  from  that  which  is  not  law.  The  learned  Recorder 
states  it  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  rejecting  Carlile's  testimooy, 
that  he  **  dared  publicly  to'  avow  his  disbelief  of  the  Scriptores.** 
But  every  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  practice  of  the  coorts 
knows,  that  a  disbelief  of  the  Scriptures  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
disqualification ; — that  the  evidence  of  Jews^  Mdiometans,  Hin- 
doos, &c.  is  admissible,  and  constantly  admitted ; — and  that  it 
has  now  become  an  established  maxim  of  the  law,  that  where  a 
person  believes  in  a  Qod,  the  obligation  of  an  olith,  and  a  fatnre 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  he  cannot  be  objected  to  as  a 
witness,  on  the  score  of  religion.  This  portion  consequently  of 
the  Recorder's  sentence  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  his 
orthodoxy,  and  not  of  his  law. 

The  other  reason  assigned  for  rejecting  Carlile  is,  that  he 
**  avowed  his  disbelief  of  God ;" — and  this  would  be  beyond  doubt 
a  valid  legal  objection.  But  in  the  above  report  no  such  avowal 
appears.  When  asked  whether  he  believed  in  a  God,  he  objected 
to  the  question  as  *  an  unfair  question,  as  complex  and  difficult, 
as  too  undefined  for  him  to  understand  or  reply  to  ;'*  and  he  re- 
<iuested  the  Recorder  to  explain  his  meaning.  There  was  nothing 
in  his  answers  from  which  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Being.  On  the  contrary,  the  natural  infer- 
ence is,  that  he  did  believe;  although  his  belief  probably  was 
not  in  strict  accordance  with  theArticles  of  the  Church.  Thousands 
of  persons,  it  is  most  true,  believe  or  profess  to  believe  in  a  God, 
without  ever  having  inquired  into  the  grounds  of  their  belief,  or 
into  the  meaning  which  they  afllx  to  the  term.  Some  indeed  have 
regarded,  their  creed  upon  the  subject,  not  as  a  matter  of  religion, 
but  a  point  of  loyalty ; — as,  for  example,  the  courtiers  of  Henry 
II,  of  France,  who,  as  the  learned  Henry  Stephens  informs 
us,  were  wont  to  say,  ^*  Qu'ils  croyoyent  en  Dieu,  comme  leur 
roy  y  croyoit,  mais  que  si'l  n'y  croyoit  point,  ils  s'eflbroeroyeot 
de  n'y  crpire  point  aussi.''*  We  know  also  that  some  of  oor 
own  Puritans  would  acknowledge  no  other  God  but  the  Gpdof  the 
Covenant ;  and  even  in  more  modem  times  we  have  heard  of '  le 
Dieu  de  St.  Louis,'  as  contradistinguished  from  that  Deity  which 
is  the  lover  of  peace  and  justice.  Carlile  may,  therefore,  have 
wished  to  ascertain  in  what  particular  sense  the  Recorder  uaed  the 
•  Apologie  pour  Hcrodote,c  . 
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expressioD,  and  what  opinioDs,  religions  or  political^  Wereaceord- 
\ng  to  his  ideas  comprehended  under  it.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  his  motive  in  asking  for  an  explanation,  it  is  at  least  certahiy 
that  he  did  not  avow  his  disbelief  in  a  God. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  bow  far  the  other  terms  of 
the  legal  qualification  were  complied  with.  That  Oarlile  felt  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  is  very  evident,  "  I  hold  the  form  of  swear^ 
iog  to  be  a  solemn  promise  to  speak  the  truth.''—  *'  I  feel  that  I 
am  bound  to  speak  the  trutb."  Nothing  could  be  more  explicit. 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  wheUier  he  believed  in  a'fnture 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments ; — he  was  not  questioned  on  the 
subject ;  and  to  assume  that  he  did  not  believe^  would  be  unjust 
as  well  as  preposterous.  Upon  the  whole  then,  for  any  thing  that 
appears  on  the  (ace  of  the  report,  Carlile  was  a  competent  wit- 
ness ;  and  if  that  report  be  correct,  W£  are  justified  in  pronouncing 
the  Recorderfs  sentence  of  exclusion  td  have  been  partly  unfounded 
in  law,  and  partly  unsupported  by  fact.  The*  prisoner,  we 
are  told,  was  found  guilty  upon  other  evidence ;  but  what  the 
nature  of  that  evidence  was,  or  how  the  articles  stolen  were  proved 
to  be  the  property  of  Carlile,  we  are  not  informed. 

Mr,  TkonuM  Bailey  of  Nottingham  owes  me  ten-'pence  for  the 
postage  of  thin  letter.  If  he  acknowledge  and  pay  it,  he  will 
be  so  far  honest.  Every  number  of  *'  The  JLtbn"  stipulates 
that  all  letters  shall  be  post-paid. — Richard  Carlile. 

Nottingham,  8th  October,  1828. 
SiK, — I  beg  leave  to  convey  to  yon  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  notice 
you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  me  in  yoar  letter  to  Miss  Brown. 

That  I  may  continae  to  merit  throagh  life,  such  nnequivocal  expres- 
sions of  TOUR  enmity  ;*  whilst  I  share  as  largely  as  at  present,  in  tlie 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  wise  and  Tirtuoas  among  all  parties  of  my 
felJow-fownsmen,  is  the  honest  wish  of,        Sir  your's  much  obliged. 
To  Mr.  Richard  Carlile,  London.  Thos.  Bailbt. 

*  I  have  no  enmity,  but  some  little  cause  for  it,  toward  Mr.  Bailey.  I  will 
undertake  to  jnstify  all  that  I  liave  said  of  him.  Will  he  and  Mr.  Gilliert  do 
as  mnch  for  what  they  haye  said  of  me  ?*'— Richard  Cablilk. 


DIEGESIS. 


This  new  work  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Taylor^s,  is  now  ready 
to  go  to  press.  It  is  a  new  and  enlarged  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  religion,  done  in  form,  after  the  mannelr  of  Mosheim 
andLardner;  bnt,  in  substance,  in  a  manner  which  they  partly 
understood,  but  dared  not  to  do  it  It  is  learnedly,  ingeniously, 
laboriously,  and  honestly  done,  adding  the  points  of  further 
research,  ingenuity  and  honesty,  to  all  that  was  done  by  Mosheim 
and  Lardner. 

To  print  this  work  in  the  style  in  which  Syntagm     was 
printed,  and  the  same  number  of  copies,  will  swallow  up  one 
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handred  and  fifty  pounds.  To  do  it  in  the  style  in  which  I  wish 
to  see  it  done,  will  cost  near  three  hundred  pounds.  There  is  no 
other  immediate  means  of  doing  the  thing  well  and  quickly,  than 
hy  subscription,  and  I  therefore  propose,  that  all  persons  who  can 
afford  it,  and  who  wish  to  forward  the  work,  will  pay  into  my 
hands  the  sum  of  one  pound  or  more,  as  they  like,  for  which  they 
shall  receive  their  copy  or  copies  at  the  time  of  publication,  at 
the  trade  price.  Whatever  be  the  price,  and  the  author  does  not 
wish  it  to  be  extravagant,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  benefit  will 
go  to  the  author,  and  the  timing  of  that  benefit  will  correspond 
with  his  need  and  desert  of  assistance,  at  his  liberation  in  Febrdaiy 
next.  There  is  a  difficulty,  at  this  moment,  in  stating  the  precise 
price  ;  but,  even  if  the  work  shall  reach  a  thousand  pages,  its 
cost  shall  not  exceed  to  subscribers,  who  pay  in  advance,  the 
sum  of  one  pound. 

Promptness  in  the  execution  of  the  work  will  coincide  wfth 
the  promptness  of  the  subscribers.  If  they  are  not  tardy,  it  nay 
be  got  r^y  before  Christmas. 

Syntagma,  has,  as  yet,  but  barely  covered  its  cost  of  printing, 
&c.,  though  one  of  the  best  controversial  pamphlets  that  has  ever 
appeared.  The  Reverend  author  will  not  again  enter  into  scrip- 
tUEal  controversy,  as  much  of  that  which  shall  be  oral,  as  the 
preachers  of  the  Christian  religion  may  be  pleased  to  encourage; 
but  he  will  employ  his  talent,  in  future,  in  the  prodnclion  of 
original  and  standard  works. 

Oct  9, 1828.  Richard  Carlilk. 


To  the  Editor  o/«  The  Lion." 
SERIOUS  THOUGHTS   IN  SOLITARY  HOURS. 

If  there  be  a  God,  it  woald  have  been  kinder  of  him  had  he  made  ns,  (ai  bt 
is  reported  to  have  done  the  aogels,)  free  from  aU  those  very  vapleasant 
evaeaatory  and  excretory  operations,  which  are  continnally  at  work  in  oar 
Imperfect  frames.  Bat  then  we  should  neyor  hate  known  the  loxary  of 
a  hath.  This  was  jiaggestcd  to  me,  while  reading  the  '*  STRICTURES 
ON  THE  PERSONAL  CLEANLINESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH," 
published  by  you.  It  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  read,  by  all  heads  o{ 
families  in  particular ;  for  it  contains  subjects  which  affect  the  well-beiag 
of  e?ery  Individual  in  the  country. 

If  there  were  a  true  religion,  there  would  be  but  one  ;  the  exiiteooe  of  so 
aany  differing  creeds,  is  a  snflleient  proof  that  not  any  of  them  are  true. 

That  part  of  the  Christian  delusion,  which  teaches  us  to  expect  a  reunion 
With  our  friends  la  another  and  better  world,  is  a  partieularly  pleasing  one. 
How  sweet  to  anticipate 

Meeting  In  worlds  of  nerer-endlog  bliss, 

All  that  we  loT'd,  csteem'd,  roYerM,  in  this. 
•  They  whom  the  untimely  stroke  of  death  disjoinM,    . 

The  faithful  pair,  by  sacred  vows  combin'd ; 

Who  neyer  wish'd  one  pleasure  to  conceal, 

Or  knew  one  grief  bat  lofe  oouM  quickly  heal ; 
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When  two  fluch  spirits  wiog  their  airy  way, 
And  reach  the  bright  abodes  of  eodtess  day. 
Enraptured  each  the  dear-loved  friend  shall  Tiew, 
And  ardently  their  former  love  renew. 
^  And  in  the  realms  of  happiness  shall  prove  , 

The  true  delights  of  pure  celestial  love ; 
They  part  no  more,  nor  change  thejr  glorious  state,  r 
Completely  blest  beyond  the  pover  of  fate. 
Yet  this  is  all  dclnsion.  Well,  the  Christian  never  knows  his  disappoint, 
ment ;  and  if  he  contrived  to  cheat  life  of  half  its  sorrows,  I  would  not  blame 
bim.  But  he  does  not.  *  If  in  the  favour  of  God  one  day,  he  offends  him  the 
next,  and  then  he  is  miserable  till  his  God  is  pacified  again.  This  is  the 
life  of  a  conscientious  Christian,  I  know  It  by  experience^  There  is  no 
permanent  happiness  for  him.  And  since  I  became  a  Materialiit,  I  have  been 
permanently  happy.  '*  There  Is  no  peace  for  the  wicked.*'  But  there  is 
plenty  for  the  philosophical  unbeliever,  because,  generally  speaking,  he  is  a 
moral  man.  Philosophy  will  teach  morality.  I  have  leamt  more  of  moral 
obligation  in  my  seven  yeais  teaching,  from  philosophy,  than  in  twenty-four 
of  Christian  education.  And  my  Ipve  of  virtue  is  such,  that  I  had  rather  fall 
Into  the  fire,  than  fall  into  an  error  that  would  cast  a  reflection  on  my  moral 
reetitude  of  conduct.  May  1  ever  be  so  earefnl.  Would  that  I  had  been  so 
when  a  Christian. 

Religion  never  yet  eradicated  the  bad  passions  of  a  decidedly  depraved 
disposition^  where  it  has  gained  a  natarally  amiable  character  for  a  prose* 
ly  te,  he  h^s  been  an  ornament  to  It.  But  where  a  vicious  man  has  become  a 
convert,  his  passions  have  only  for  a  time  beeh  smothered ;  and  they  (like 
fire  in  a  similar  situation,)  have  after  a  time  broken  out  with  redoubled 
vigour,  overwhelmed  their  possessor  In  crime,  and  thus  proved  the  ihe^- 
cacy  of  religion. 

How  terrible  are  the  anticipations  of  death  to  some  persons.    And  yet 
how  simple  a  thing  is  death,  we  are  not  afraid  to  fall  asleep, .  and  sleep  is 
the  image  of  death.    When  our  sleep  is  undiatnrbed  by  dreams,  the  image  Is 
perfect.    Philosophy  will  conquer  the  fear  of  death.    How  pleasing  a  reflee- 
tion  it  must  be  to  a  good  man,  to  think,  that  after  he  has  performed  his 
allotted  task,  he  can  **  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,"  without  any  of  the 
painful  retrospection  which  will  unavoidably  attend  the  last  hours  of  a  basd 
and  unworthy  character ;  and  depart  amidst  the  sympathy  of  all  with  whom 
he  has  been  connected.    And  he  will  not  be  forgotten,  for, 
**  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  j  ust. 
Will  flourish  when  be  sleeps  in  dust."* 
Whilst  a  notoriously  bad  man  will  be  consigned  to  the  temb>4tmidst  the 
execrations  of  his  fellow-creatures.t    Grant  me  thy  aid  then,  philosephy, 
that  I  may  so  live,  as  when  I  die,  they  may  say  of  me  with  propriely 
"  He  was,  what?  Think  what 
A  man  should  be.    And  he  was  that.*' 
What  a  our 90  is  religion.    Shall  we  never  have  a  cessation  of  the  war, 
bloodshed,  persecution,  heart-burnings,  and  rivalry  that  it  is  continually 
engendering.    Not  until  philo^phy,  with  her  mild,  fraternising  iafluenoe  has 
superseded  It.    If  any  person,  dubious  as  to  its  pernicious  effects,- wishes  liftr 
proof   positive,  let  him  at  the  present  moment  east  bis  eyes  towards  the  san- 
gnSnary  conflicts  in  the  Bast,  between  the  cross  and  the  crescent.    Let  him 
*  Instance  Shelley.  t  lostanee  Castleneagh. 
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look  to  Portugal,  and  mark  what  is  there  required  to  support  the  Altar  aod 
the  Throlie.  Let  him  take  a  glance  at  uahappy  Ireland,  and  see  what  \% 
likely  to  he  produced  by  the  contest' between  the  Bible  and  the  Missal,  the 
humble  followers  of  the  lewly  Jesus  In  orange,  and  his  meek  disciples  in  green. 
Those  who  think  they  are  serving  him  best  by  explaining  his  mysteries,  sod 
Ihose  who  make  a  greater  mystery  by  eating  him.  If  such  a  person  will 
reflect  seriously  on  these  things,  I  think  he  will  then  be  induced  to  say  with 
tne,— Oh !  that  all  the  religions  of  the*  world  were  at  this  moment  suspended 
before  me  by  a  single  thread,  that  I  might  cut  it  asunder,  and  annihilate  then 
allforefer.  W^V.H. 


TO  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR, 
now  confined  hy  the  Christians  in  OeAham  Gaoljfor  In/UeUty. 

Rev.  Sir, — Your  exclamation,  in  your  last  letter,  respecting  Havtborne 
and  Wright,  the  Bristol,  bankers,  **  that  again  some  nonoanbleMarted 
man  in  Bristol,  would  force  on  their  observance  your  challenge  to  them,*' 
was  not  made  in  vain.  The  same  cause  which  induced  me  to  address  a 
letter  to  Wright  on  vour  behalf,  induced  me  to  send  him  the  following 
letter,  with  the  two  last  numbers  of  '*  Thk  Lion,"  so  that  it  ts  impossible 
be  can  plead  ignorance  of  the  means  taken  to  expose  his  conduct;  a  con- 
duct which  will  reflect  eternal  disgrace  on  his  heM,  and  be  an  everlasting 
stain  on  his  character;  for  we  are  to  Judge  men,  only  by  their  actions, 
taking  the  will  for  the  deed ;  and  though  some  actions  are  bnt  the  pigmy 
efforts  of  a  plebeian  soul,  the  will  is  the  same,  as  in  him,  who,  with  a  giant*s 
stren^b,  performs  a  giant's  deed.  The  soul  of  Don  Miguel,  placed  in 
the  situation  of  Wright,  could  not  have  carried  its  malice  further,  than 
in  such  acts  as  Wriglit  performed;  but  the  low-minded  grovelling  soul  of 
the  tyrant,  though  restrained  by  law  from  blood,  would  have  shown  itself, 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  Like  tlie  crbcodile,  it  would  cry  over 
its  prey.  Like  the  cat,  play  with  the  mouse  it  intended  to  devour.  And, 
like  the  serpent,  lie  in  ambush,  till  an  opportunity  offered  to  spring  on 
its  unconscious  victim.  The  soul  or  disposition  of  a  bad  man  is  only  con- 
flned  by  the  restraints  of  his  local  situation.  Give  bnt  vent  to  his  spleen, 
and  liberty  to  his  actions,  and  whether  it  be  a  banker  or  a  king,  the  actions 
of  the  man  will  soon  convince  the  world  of  the  blood-thirsty  tyranny  of 
the  heart.    I  quote  the  following  from  memory : — 

•  '*  Oft  have  I  wondered  why  on  Irish  ground. 
No  venomous  reptib's  there  to  bo  found  ^ 
The  reason's  clear,  in  nature's  sacred  work, 
She  saved  her  venom  to  create  a  Burke." 

In  like  manner,  I  consider  the  venom  of  malice  was  trebly  distiiled  a 
thousand  degrees  above  proof,  by  the  Christian's  devil,  i^nd  bir\hat  devil 
infused  into  the  soul  of  that  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  who  struck  the  fallen 
reed  ;  who  could  perjure  his  soul  by  swearing  to  a  debt  never  really  owed ; 
who  threw  a  man  that  had  never  iniured  him  into  prison,  because  he  had 
the  power  ;^  who  employed  counsel  to  continue  him  there ;.  aod  who  took 
the  means  if  ever  his  victim  should,  by  his  future  exertions,  realiw  a 
property,  to  rob  him  of  tliat  property,  and|f(his  because  "  the  law  allows 
it.'*  Curse  on  such  laws.  If  men  were  punished  agreeably  to  the  law  of 
justice,  in  what  situation  would  such  men  stand  ? 

Enough  of  this  Christian  tyranny,  this  would-be  Monster,   >vlioai  I  so 
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DUich  despise  for  his  acts ;  bnt  more  so,  because  he  affects  such  sancCitv 
of  manners,  whose  dress  is.  the  plainest  of  the  plain,  who  has  never  a  smile 
on  his  countenance,  nor  a  nanghty  word  in  his  mouth ;  who  resplarly 
goes  on  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  days  to  meeting,  to  commune  Krith  the 
spirit,  and  subscribes  to  those  charities  wkere  his  name  is  printed. 
Enough,  I  say,  of  this  Quaker,  always  ready  to  proclaim  the  mote  in  his 
brother's  eye,  &c.  Pardon  my  warmtn  and  indignation,  which  hurries  me 
beyond  the  prescribed  bounds.  Mv  excuse  is,  that,  in  contemplating^  the 
actions  of  man,  I  am  roused  to  see  tneir  actions  bear  so  great  a  comparison 
as  Wright's  and  your's  do,  to  the  wolf  and  the  lamb. 

For  tne  grateful  expressions  vou  express  towards  me,  for  the  little 
exertion  I  hare  made  in  your  behalf,  accept  my  thanks.  I  know  they 
are  the  effusions  of  a  warm  and  grateful  heart,  of  a  mind  which  has 
studied  nature  and  delights  in  virtue ;  but  which  in  its  progress  through 
tlie  garden  of  life,  has  met  with  so  many  thorns,  even  among  roses,  that 
it  exults  with  rapture  at  finding  the  hedge  primrose,  unaccompanied  bv 
the  thorn.  But  warm  as  your  lieart  is,  others  are  tiot  cold,  bnt  as  sensi- 
tive as  yours  to  the  touch  of  oppression.  It  is  not  against  Wright  as  a 
man,  a  Christian,  or  a  Quaker,  I  am  roused,  but  against  the  act ;  and  I  am 
confident,  that  the  major  part  of  al^  who  are  acquainted  with  the  transac- 
tion, feel  the  same  indignation  at  the  crime  as  I  do,  and  would,  had  they 
been  situated  as  I  am,  with  my  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
parties,  acted  as  I  have  done.  Man,  in  general,  is  a  noble  animal,  and 
only  vicious  from  education.  On  all  occasions,  where  religion  is  not  con- 
cerned, see  how  ready  he  is  to  protect  the  injured  weak  against  the  oppres- 
siTe  strong.  Even  Wright,  but  for  his  religious  spleen  or  Christian 
devil,  would  have  never  troubled  himself  about  you  or  the  debt ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  had  he  found  yon  wounded  on  the  road  side,  would  have 
performed  the  office  of  the  good  Samaritan,  who  was  neither  Jew  nor 
Christian.  There  are  still  plehty  of  flowers  without  thorns  in  the  garden 
of  life,  to  reward  those  who  will  seek  them,  and  plenty  of  congenial  souls 
who  love  truth,  justice,  and  virtue,  where  they  are  to  be  found,  whether 
they  arepossessed  by  the  mechanic,  the  tradesman,  the  gentleman,  or  the 
king.  Why  have  1  noticed  you  ?  To  me,  yon  are  a  stranger.  Because, 
Toa  possess,  as  far  as  I  have  a  knowledge,  those  cardinal  virtues.  Why 
nave  I  espoused  your  cause,  and  riskea  the  displeasure  of  Wright?  Be- 
cause he  oppressed  yon,  and  I  hate  injustice.  Why  are  you  countenanced 
by  so  many  ?  Because  you  have  Uvea  a  virtuous  life,  and  are  not  stained 
by  immorality  and  crime.  And  the  greatest  proof,  that  men  love  virtue, 
truth,  and  justice.  Is,  that  so  many,  who  are  total  strangers  to  your  person, 
and  only  know  you  by  your  actions  and  suffering,  voluntarily  subscribe  to 
your  support.  These  are  congenial  souls,  who  give  for  the  sake  of  their 
present  feelings,  not  for  any  hereafter  account  to  their  credit  in  heaven. 

There  is  an  openness,  in  your  attack  upon  Wright,  that  I  admire ;  the 
rery  opposite  to  slander ;  for  that  strikes  in  the  dark  by  insinuation ; 
wbue  you  manfully  and  publicly  proclaim  your  accusation.  Bnt  you 
may  depend  on  it,  that  it  never  will  meet  witn  any  other  reply  than  it  nas 
done,  lie  will  fulfil  the  Spanish  proverb— **  the  man  that  has  injured 
yon,  will  never  forgive  ypn."  If  he  should  ever  discover,  who  I  am,  and 
can  find  any  passage  in  The  Lion,  written  by  you  or  me,  which  the  cun- 
ning of  a  lawyer  can  turn,  twist,  or  torture  to  a  charge  against  his^  un.* 
impeachable  character,  (God  preserve  the^mark,)  depend  on  it,  he  will,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  former  conduct,  risk  another  forty-shilling  verdict. 
Under  a  full  conviction,  that  he  is  guilty^  of  the  charges  which  you  have 
thus  pablicly  brought  against  him,  which  cohviction  arises  from  his 
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silence  to  your  asaertioas  and  my  letter,  hare  I  written  my  opinion  of 
such  conduct,  whether  performed  oy  Wright  or  any  other  man.  If  he  be 
innocent,  no  man  will  be  more  ready  to  make  him  every  apology  and  res- 
titution, both  public  and  private,  than  myself.  But,  under  the  conviction 
of  his  guilt,  1  nave  done  an  act  of  justice.  This  whipping,  though  it  has 
not  wealed  his  back*  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  which  never 
can  be  effaced  ;  and  though  he  may  affect  silence  and  contempt,  be  wean 
a  swaggering  face  under  an  aching  heart,  and  he  will  suspect  every  maur 
who  looks  at  him,  as  one  who,  gazing  on  him  with  an  eye  of  suspicion, 
proclaims  in  his  looks,  thou  art  the  man  !  Let  him  then  enjoy  his  malice; 
let  him  feed  on  spleen,  it*sthe  devil's  food ;  there  will  be  as  much  difference 
between  his  future  reflections,  and  yours,  on  his  conduct  towards  you, 
as  there  is  between  the  Christian's  heaven  and  hell. 

Happy  in  hearing  your  health  and  bpirits  are  good, 

A    I  am,  your  friend, 
Bristol,  Oct.  6, 1828.  Candid. 

COPT   OF   A    LBTTKR   BBNT  TO   MR.  WRIGHT. 

SiRy — On  the  8tb  of  September,  1  addressed  a  letter  to  you,  respectioji^ 
your  conduct  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  accompanied  with  a  pamphlet 
entitled  '*  The  Lion,"  containinf  Taylor's  exposure  of,  and  remarks  on 
your  conduct.  This,  I  did,  under  a  conviction  oT  your  incapability  of 
doing  those  acts«  of  which  Taylor  had  accused  you.  At  the  same  time,  I 
invited  yon  to  refute  the  charge,  offerin£^  to  convey  your  reply  to  the  Dub- 
lic,  through  the  pages  of  *'  Tub  Lion,^*  that  all  those  who  had  read  his 
charge  may  read  your  refutation.  After  waiting  fourteen  days  for  your 
reply,  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  you,  with  some  remarks  on  your  con- 
duct to  Taylor,  and  they  are  inserted  in  "  Thb  Lion."  The  number  of 
"  The  Lion"  containing  my  letter  to  you,  and  the  following  number 
conUuning  Taylor's  remarks  on  my  letter,  and  a  public  challenge  hy  Tay- 
lor  to  you  and  Mr.  Haythorne,  I  now  send  you.  After  my  former  letter 
to  you,  and  the  assertions  and  remarks  which  Tsiylor  has  made,  many 
words  from  me  are  useless.  You  are  accused  of  affirming  to  a  debt,  not 
justlv  due  by  him  to  you,  of  throwing  a  man  you  knew  to  be  innocent  of 
the  charge  into  prison,  thereby  attempting  to  rob  him  of  ^100  and  costs, 
besides  aepriring  him  of  his  liberty  ;  of  doing  all  in  your  power  to  keep 
him  in  prison  for  life,  and  ultimately  obtuuing  the  means  to  rob  hioi  in 
future  of  the  sum.  Of  those  crimes,  the  greatest  man  ca^  perpeti:ate> 
except  murder,  you  are,  by  Taylor,  publicly  accused.  You  are  therefore, 
guilty  or  not  guilty ;  and  the  eyes  of  thousands  are  on  you.  1  offered  you 
toe  means  to  prove  your  innocence,  and  you  decline  doing  it.  I  now  send 
you  his  challenge,  and  that  you  may  have  no  excuse,  I  now  inform  you, 
that  whatever  reply  you  may  think  proper  to  send  to  that  challenge,  to  R. 
Carlile,  62,  Fleet^treet,  will  be  inserted  in  "  The  Lion.'!  Tbe^objectof 
inserting  Taylor's  charge,  is  not  to  calumniate  any  man  ;  but  to  expose 

£uilt,  and  the  greatest  favour  you  can  confer  on  the  editor  of  "  Tas 
^  ION,"  will  be  to  £11  his  pages  with  the  proof  of  your  innocence,  aod 
justification  of  your  conduct.  And  to  no  one  will  it  give  greater  pleasure 
Chan  myself.  I  have  oo  personal  spleen  against  you ;  for  you  have  never 
in  word  qr  deed  injured  me  or  mine.    I  act  from  thi^t  manly  feeling 


aetions  correspond  with  your  professions,  and  to  remind  you,  that  tbece 
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IB  a  tribune,  where  yoar  actions  will  be  weighed,  and  where  silence  will 
not  aniil  yon.  By  the  religion  yon  profess,  you  are  called  npon  to  make 
restitatioo.  Be  just  to  Taylor  and  make  him  that  restitution,  which  com- 
ipon  justice  between  man  and  man  demands.  Do  only  this,  and  Taylor, 
tbe  readers  of  *'  The  Li  on,*' -and  all  honest  men  will  applaud  you ;  avoid 
it,  and  bear  the  sting  of  your  own  conscience,  and  the  contempt  of  the 
world — and  of 

Candid. 
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ALii  other  lyres  are  silent ;  the  one  theme 

Of  many  voices,  and  of  many  lays, 
'Qath  left  thv  worth  to  its  best  requiem — 

Th'  embafment  of  its  own  immortal  praise. 
As  mortal,  tliou  hast  perish'd  from  the  ways  ^ 

And  weaknesses  of  men,  in  manhood's  prime  ; 
Yet  like  some  glorious  wreck  of  other  days. 

Some  lone  proud  pillar, — when  it  yields  to  time, 

Thy  fall  was  solemn,  deep-felt,  and  subliitoe. 

Hadst  thou  been  noble,  only,  by  that  proud 
Yet  vague  distinction  among  mortals,  6irM, 

A  slave  to  kings,  a  tyrant  to  the  crowd. 

Great  only  *midst  tbe  meanest  things  on  earth. 

Then  hadst  thou  perish'd  in  th'  abortive  dearth-^ 
Of  all  that  wins  a  human  he&rt's  esteem ; 

.Bat  as  it  is,  the  mem'ry  of  thy  worth 

Shall  last  to  waken  men  from  what  thev  seem 
And  are — the  mere  sleep-walkers  of  a  dream. 

'Tis  a  sad  truth.  Oh,  when  will  men  awake  ? 

I  love  them  to  my  heart,  and  mourn  to  see 
Their  little  all  of  happiness  at  stake, 

I  cannot  know  that  they  ev'n  yet  might  be 
The  gods  of  their  own  world,  th'  august,  the  fr«« 

Possessors  of  themselves  and  all  around, 
Nor  point  them  to  such  noble  ioasterv : 

'Tm  sad'  to  look  o'er  earth's  extended  bound — 

And  find  how  few,  save  maniacs,  can  be  found. 

Strange— that  a  being,  vaunting  of  a  soul. 

Of  the  most  glorious  strength,  should  madly  wrest 
Its  energies  aside,  and  let  them  prowl  ^ 

Like  wolves  among  the  horrors  of  his  breast. 
Strange  that  the>rational  shonld  scorn  the  test 

Of  reason — ^man's  inalienable  right. 
Strange,  he  should  crush  his -natural  free  thoughts,  lest 

They  should  betray  him  into  too  much  light. 

When  shall  the  day-spring  break  on  superstition's  night? 

Mock'st  thou.  Believer  ?  do  so,  thy  stripped  teeth 
^  Shall  quickly  grin  in  mock'ry'sbroaaest  style^ 
When  thy  bared  forehead  lacks  th'  immortal  wreath 
That  bandages  thine  eyes,  I  too,  can  smile. 
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To  mark  how  thou  woaM*«t  faiiily  reconcile 
Thy  nature  to  a  slavVy  it  abhors ; 

If  thou  art  fetter'd,  man,  I  would  but  file 
Away  thy  chains  ;— be  free !  trust  nature's  laws. 
And  thy  glad  heart  with  mine,  shall  throb  to  reason^s  cause. 

*ll8  true,  that  thou  must  die !  as  all  men  must, 

No  matter  what  their  creeds  are 'or  may  be. 
Mere  faith  will  not  immortalize  mere  dust. 

Nor  doubt  (of  that  which  mocks  all  scrutiny) 
Annihilate  its  immortality. 

If  it  be  more  than  mortal ;  for  the  rest — 
Were  there  ten  thousand  gods,  thou  art  left  free 

To  doubt  all  they  have  not  made  manifest ; 

•Doubt  is  but  search  of  truth !  confirm*d  by  reason's  test 

Eternity,  that  sound  that  seems  to  ring 

An  everlasting  warning  in  thine  ears. 
That  awful  vision  past  imagining. 

That  theatre  of  all  thy  hopes  and  fears. 
Might  be  bclicTed  in ;  but !  the  skull  appears 

£v*n  oh  its  threshold !  psha !  one  feels  while  viewing  it, 
'Tls  done  with, — full  of  dust,  as  once  of  tears , 

If  this  be  thy  god*s  method  of  renewing  it, — 

Indeed-^he  has  a  dirty  way  of  doing  it 

I  fear  not !  mine  is  all  a  dreadless  faith, 

I  nothing  fear,  of  which  I  have  no  notion. 
Which — man  whatever  he  hath  said,  or  saitb. 

Proves  only  by  a  wild  and  vague  devotk>u. 
Eternity  is  liken'd  to  an  ocean, 

But  what  is  the  eternal  I  liken*d  to  ? 
Why— >a  strange  something  conscious  of  the  motion 

Of  deathless  life,— alas  f  this  will  not  do ; 

Would  that  it  trere  proved  truth!  but  none  can  prove  it  true. 

Byron !  the  mountain,  ocean,  rock,  or  wild. 
These  were  the  pleasant  places  of  thy  dream. 

Wherever  jprandeur  swept  or  beautv  smil*d. 
There  didst  thou  love  to  pour  th  enduring  beam 

Of  genius  round  thee,  with  a  joy  supreme : 
Yet  men  could  persecute  thee  for  tne  show — 

The  honest  show  of  all  that  should  redeem 
The  heart  from  bigot  fangs  \  *twas  ever  so- 
Dare  but  to  doubt  his  creed,  and  ev*ry  roan's  your  foe. 

Thus  didst  thou  move,  a  man  apart  from  men, 

A  glorious  being,  driven  from  mankind. 
Because  thou  darMst  to  teach  them,  and  unpen 

The  human  flock,  in  priestly  folds  confiird, 
Tis  but  a  thankless-task,  to  oooch  the  blind 

In  superstition ;  yet  the  time  may  be. 
When  glorious  tmtn  shall  break  upon  the  mind 

And  Dear  all  nature's  with  it— as  the  sea 

Maktth  the  meanest  weed  upon  it  free.* 

I.  W.  IKRAT. 

*  Save  and  except,  thy  law,  NECESSITY  f^Ed. 
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LETTER  35.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  DR.  LARDNER. 

(Continued from  p.  438.) 
Dear  Mr.  Carlile, 

I  left  Dr.  Lardner  in  my  last  account  of  him,  in  the  eng^agO'^ 
raent  of  domestic  chaplain  to  Lady  Trebiy  (the  widow  of  Sir 
George  Treby,  Knight,  who  had  been  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas)  and  tutor  to  her  son,  Brindley  Treby, 
Esq.  a  situation  that  fully  accounts  for  the  general  turn  of  his 
character ;  there  is  no  situation  on  earth  more  horribly  than  that 
of  subjugation  to  petty-coat  divinity.     lu  ten  thousand  passages 
of  his  great  work,  may  critical  observance  perceive  the  check  of 
Lady  Treby*s  apron-string:  a  thousand  sentences  have  got  a  turn 
they  never  would  have  had,  if  pudding  had  been  safe !     One  of 
the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  things  1  know  of,  is  the  cool  indif- 
ference with  which  the  thief  who  carries  the  key  of  the  pantry 
in  his  pocket,  will  rail  me  down  the  hypocrisy,  the  insincerity, 
sod  all  that  sort  of  stuff,  of  those  who  have  written  and  preached 
oneway,  while  every  sentiment  of  their  hearts,  and  every  sug* 
gestion  of  their  minds  ran  the  other.    We  should  have  known 
what  Dr.  Lardner's  real  sentiments  were,  if  Dr.  Lardner  had  been 
free.    In  Dr.  Lardner's  day,  rational  preaching  was  no  recom* 
mendation  to  popular  favour  ;  and  often,  full  often,  must  he  have 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  shallow  shirking  evangelical 
scoundrel,  elbowing  his  way  into  popularity  and  becoming  the 
master,  while  he  for  want  of  the  winning  graces,  remained  the 
man.    Previous  to  the  account  of  his  deafness,  which  Dr.  Lardner 
gave  (as  quoted  in  my  last,)  and  as  early  as  1723,  he  was  engaged 
with  a  number  of  ministers,  in  carrying  on  a  course  of  lectures  on 
a  Tuesday  Evening,  at  the  Old  Jewry.     At  this  time,  and  indeed 
some  years  before,  he  was  a  member  of  a  literary  society  consist- 
ing of  ministers  and  lay  gentlemen  who  met  on  Monday  evenings 
at  Chew's  coffee-house  in  Bow-^lane,  Cheapside.    The  chairman 
of  this  society,  at  every  meeting,  proposed  two  questions,  to  be 
freely  and  candidly  debated  ;  beside  which,  each  member  in  his 
turn  prodaced  an  essay  on  some  learned  or  entertaining  subject. 
Such  institutions  have  been  of  eminent  service  to  the  republic  of 
literature :  they  have  .given  rise  to  many  important  discoveries, 
and  to  many  valuable  works,  which  otherwise  would  never  have 
existed. 

When  it  is  recollected,  that  to  these  coffee-house  declamations 
we  owe  the  origination  of  a  performance  in  the  thedlogical  worlct 
to  which  there  is  no  similar  nor  second,  our  supercilious  dunces, 
who  never  had  the  ability  to  entertain  any  audience,  that  were 
allowed  to  think,  to  judge,  and  to  answer  the  declaimer,  will 
have  worn  their  threadbare  coat  of  affected  contempt  oat  at  the 
No.  16.— Vol.2.  2h 
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elbows.  How  would  their  Reverend  Daniel  Wilsons,  thdr  na- 
sal-twanged Fletchers,  their  tintinabaloas-voiced  CollyerSi  their 
repentant-a^Ae»«ltca2  Chalmers,  their  damnation  Pye  Smiths, 
their  hell-fire  Blaclcbarns,  and  all  the  fry  of  their  blackguard- 
reverences,  look  and  feel  if  once  they  trusted  themselves  tospeak 
in  any  place  or  under  any  circumstances  where  they  might  be 
replied  to  ? 

I  have  a  little  bit  of  vanity  in  finding  out,  that  Dr.  Laidner 
sometimes  preached  on  the  very  spot  where  subsequently  stood 
the  Areopagus.  A  fatality  hangs  over  that  spot.  With  all  Dr. 
Lardner's  merit,  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age,  before  he  obtained 
a  settlement  among  the  dissenters.  On  the  24th  of  August  1729, 
he  liappened  to  preach  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Harris,  at 
Crutch^  Friars,  and  the  consequence  of  it  was,  that  he  was  unex- 
pectedly invited  to  become  assistaiU  to  their  minister  by  the 
congregation.  How  humble  indeed  must  have  been  the  circum- 
stances of  this  great  man,  to  make  the  falling  in  Of  such  a  second 
fiddleship  to  a  beggar's  dignity,  a  thanhrgod  piece  of  preferment ! 
His  biographer  has  not  the  honesty  to  tell  us,  how  much  would 
be  likely  to  be  left  in  the  plate  after  the  master  had  been  satis- 
fied, for  the  gleaning  of  the  man  whom  they  had  hampered  upon 
the  harvests  of  a  Crutched  Friars  conventicle.  Poor  Dr.  Laidner ! 
how  does  one's  heart  smart  for  such  a  man,  at  forty-five  years  of 
age,  giving  God  thanks  for  his  promotion  from  Lady  Treby's 
dumplings,  to  second-lick  at  general  subscription  butter-milk. 
O  God  !  think  of  the  plight  of  the  evangelical  supemumeniy, 
endeavouring  to  puff  the  afternoon  embers  of  enthusiasm  into  a 
second  glow,  to  lx>il  the  pot  for  the  understrapper :  when  i(  he 
doesn't  puff  hard  and  almost  blow  his  lungs  out,  the  sixpences 
tinkle  as  slowly  on  the  plate,  as  if  they  were  purposely  keeping 
tune  to  the  Dead  March  in  Saul !  O,  think  of  such  a  roan  in  such 
a  plight  and  you  must  forgive  him  his  prayer  on  the  occasion: 
**  O  Lord,  our  hope  is  in  thee  !  do  thou  strengthen  us,  and  make 
us  sufficient  for  what  thou  callest  us  to.  Cause  thy  face  to  shine 
upon  us.  Let  us  see  thy  power  and  thy  glory  in  the  sanctuary.*' 
(i.  e.  in  a  nasty  dirty  chapel  in  Crutched  Friars)  '^  May  thy  peo- 
ple be  comforted  and  continually  edified  more  and  more  in  their 
most  holy  faith  !  May  God  hear  my  earnest  prayers,  in  enabling 
me  to  perform  this  service,  he  has  called  me  to,  so  as  it  maybe  foe 
his  glory,  and  the  edification  of  his  people."  To  which  I  only 
addi  to  the  honour  of  the  three  persons  of  the  trinity,  my  ovm 
sincere  ejaculations,  O  Lord !  O  Lord  ! !  O  Lord  ! ! ! 

With  this  illustration  from  his  life,  one  cannot  doubt  that  Dr. 
Lardner's  writings  were  one  continued  campaign  against  his 
convictions.  For  though  the  admissions  and  cessions^^wbich  be 
was  obliged  to  make  in  the  course  of  such  a  work,  his  surrender 
of  the  celebrated  passage  of  Josephus,  his  admission  of  the 
forgery  and  fraud  of  more  than  99  plus  99  hundredth  parts  oot  of 
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«  hundred,  of  all  the  once  redoubtable  array  of  Christian 
Bvidencefi,  must  hav^  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  of  his  contem^ 
poraries,  and  entailed  on  bim  a  constant  state  of  martyrdom,  he 
surrendered  all  its  glories  to  the  necessities  of  his  situation,  by  the 
publication  of  sophisms  and  falsehood,  equally  disparaging  to  hii 
character  of  mind  and  heart. 

1.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned,  his  disrespe<itful  treatment 
of  Moaheimj  and  of  all  who  advanced  beyond  him  in  liberality 
of  sentiment. 

2.  His  saying  and  un-saying,  in  order  to  chime  in  with  all 
parUes,  on  the  prosecution  of  Woolston. 

3.  His  known  and  wilful  slanders  on  that  great  man's  character, 
for  the  purpose  of  standing  well  with  those  who  sought  to  justify 
his  most  flagrantly  wnjust  imprisonment. 

4.  His  most  sneaking  evasive  chicanery  throughout  all  his 
works,  to  keep  the  miraculous  powers  claimed  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  so  far  in  countenance,  as  that  he  would  say  and  not  say, 
believe,  and  not  believe  Ihem,  at  the  same  time. 

5.  His  branding  the  Emperor  Julian  with  the  reproach  of  being 
a  persecutor. 

6.  His  justification  of  the  character  of  that  evangelical  child- 
killer,  Constantine. 

7*  His  credit  given  to  the  disgusting  details'of  the  supernatural 
sod  physically  impossible  sufferings  of  martyr»,  who  never  had 
any  existence,  but  in  the  invention  of  monkish  romance  writers. 

8.  His  universal  shuffle,  of  quoting  other  writers,  and  appearing 
to  decline  giving  any  opinion  of  his  own,  whenever  he  wishes  a 
falsehood  to  carry  its  effect,  without  running  the  venture  of  telling 
it  himself. 

9.  His  egregious /^en^atifng  sophistry  through  his  whole  work, 
of  taking  it  for  granted :  1st. — That  all  passages  to  which  Some- 
thing of  the  same  turn  of  thought  or  expression  may  be  found  in 
ihe  New  Testament,  must  necessarily  be  quotations  from  the 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  could  not  as  well 
have  been  sp  from  the  apocryphal  books,  ijoi  which  the  same 
thoughts  and  phrases  were  to  be  found.  And  2nd. — That  proofs 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  New  Testament  would  be  tantamount  to 
proof  of  the  truths  of  its  contents. 

10.  His  putting,  on  palpably  Pagan  docunients,  a  Christian 
significancy,  in  outrage  of  their  evident  drift  and  purpose. 

11.  His  accumulation  of  immensity  of  inrelevant  matter  from 
Pagan  learning,  that  never  had  the  remotest  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  vamping  off  the  vasty  olla  podrida,  as  so  much  evi- 
dence of  the  Christian  Religion.  All  these  things,  notwith- 
standing. Dr.  Lardner's  is  the  standard  work  {in  its  depart'- 
ment}  on  the  Christian  evidences,  and  has  done,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  incalculable  good.  It  is  much  more  in  the  hands-of 
unbelievers^  than  of  Christians.    Universar experience  attests 

2h2 
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that  the  state  of  mind  in  which  any  one  would  be  induced  to 
study  the  works  of  Lardner,  is  a  state  in  which  no  man  coald 
continue.  Christians  are  not,  and  never  were  inquirers.  To 
affect  to  be  acquainted  with  Lardner,  and  to  refer  others  to  him, 
is  a  custom  of  mere  gasconade,  and  canting  coxcombery.  Lard- 
net's  Credibility  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  a  weapon  put  into 
the  hands  of  infidelity.  For  an^  one  helping  sentence  that  it 
seems  to  hold  out  to  Christianity,  it  has  twenty  mortal  thrusts 
at  it.  I  have  never  met  a  Christian  in  my  life,  that  dare  stick  to 
the  text  of  Lardner,  or,  indeed,  who  had  diligently  studied  hiin. 
No  man  ever  resorts  to  Lardner  till  he  begins  to  doubt ;  and 
Lardner*8  work  administered  as  physic  to  a  doubter,  is  something 
like  oil  to  put  a  fire  out,  and  reminds  one  of  the  contrivance  oftbd 
shipwrecked  mariner,  who  tied  himself  to  the  anchor,  that  be 
roi^ht  make  sure  of  having  something  to  float  him  ashore.  It  is 
an  infallible  cure  for  doubt. 

I  remain,  your's  truly, 

Robert  Tayloe. 

I  acknowledge  with  grateful  feelings,  the  subscriptions  and 
obliging  letter  from  Glasgow,  which  appear  in  number  14 ;  as 
also  the  honour  of  having  been  elected  honorary  member  of  the 
Society  of  Free  Inquirers,  of  New  York,  United  States.    With 
this  week's  parcel,  my  son  Diegesjs  will  be  with  you;  and  I 
shall  be  most  happy,  if  you  shall  get  him  ready  to  accompany  his 
brother  Syntagma  across  the  Atlantic,  in  testimony  of  their* 
father's  most  cordial  brotherhood  and  unity  of  heart  and  purpose, 
with  all  the  friends  of  virtue,  truth, and  liberty,that  the  sun  shines 
on.    I  have  been  so  intensely  occupied  in  giving  his  llist  lessons 
to  my  godlike  boy,  and  my  feelings  have  been  so  affected  in 
parting  from  him,  that  I  must  cry  mercy,  if  I  seem  to  be  behind 
hand  in  other  relations,  or  to  have  discharged  this  attention  some- 
what too  perfunctorily.     I  have  had  another  divine  revela- 
tion, sent  to  me  from  the  Rev.  Vicar  of  Sunnesheeui,  in  Lincoln- 
shire ;  but  God  is  so  very  troublesome,  and  so  ready  to  work  all 
sorts  of  miracles,  except  the  one  that  would  do !  that  I  have  not 
time  to  attend  to  him.     Besides  I  consider  myself  affronted,  at 
his  not  sending  an  angel  to  open  my  prison  doors,  or  doing  some- 
thing for  me,  in  an  intelligible  and  understandMe  way,  the 
devil  may  have  his  visions,  apocalypses,  adumbrations,  typiftca- 
tions,  and  manifestations  for  me. 

King's  College, 
Oakham,  Oct.  5,  1828. 


For  ''  The  Lion.' 


PaoviDBKCEJ—Whtlis  Providence?— A  creature,  t  phantom  of  the  Imt- 
f  ination,  revelling  in  human  misery,  wallowing  in  human  blood,  inakUag 
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mitfortiibs  with  remorseless  tyranny,  and  having  for  its  attribntas,  erueltp, 
•pprtMion^  murdpr,  iniustiee,  and  unfeeling  brutaliiy. 

Soch,  at  least,  is  the  Providence  of  the  Christian,  such  the  hideous  monster 
tfiat  religious  zealots  have  setup.  Borrowing  the  perfections  with  which 
they  have  invested  this  demon,  from  the  most  distorted  fancy,  and  talcing  for 
their  copy,  the  blackest  side  of  human  nature,  they  have  drawn  a  frightful 
picture,  wherewith  to  terrify  themselves,  and  they  worship  their  sanguinary 
deity  with  all  the  frantic  ravings  which  superstition  can  inspire.  They  bless 
the  decrees  of  this  ruffian,  with  all  the  gratitude  of  beings  who  fancy  they 
haVe  benefitted  by  his  bounty :  they  thank  him  for  the  bonds  which  link  them 
to  poTerty  and  wretchedness,  they  extol  his  humanity  in  depriving  their 
fellow  creatures  of  existence,  they  praise  his  righteous  justice  in  doom- 
ing- them  to  untimely  deaths,  and  pray  unceasingly  for  a  repetition  of  his 
celestial  clemency,  for  a  more  abundant  manifestation  of  his  tender  mercies. 
Soch  prayers,  such  blind,  overheated,  maniacal  zeal,  is  worthy  of  the  cause 
in  which  it  is  shown  forth,,  and  the  actions  ascribed  to  this  fourth  personage 
in  the  Christian  scheme,  are  an  admirable  type  of  the  minds  of  those  who 
ting  Hallelujahs  to  such  a  monster.  Every  common  accident,  every  natural 
oecorrence,  is  ascribed  to  the  powerful  will  of  this  despotic  almighty,  and  the 
jonmals  are  daily  teeming  with  accounts  of  **  Providential  Escapes,"  (sure 
,  in  almost  every  case  to  include  some  tale  of  woe,)  which  justify  the  charge  of 
every  obnoxious  epithet  which  reason  can  possibly  suggest  as  applicable  to 
so  Infernal  an  agent. 

'*  The  all-wise  dispensations  of  Providence,**  is  a  hackneyed  phrase  made 
use  of  by  most  people,  without  its  signification  or  im|>ort  being  understood, 
and  repeated  on  all  occasions  because  it  emanates  from  the  pulpit,  just  as  a 
caged  parrot  would  repeat  the  words  it  bad  been  taught  to  utter.  And  the 
preacher  himself,  who  makes  use  of  sucl?  unmeaning  jargon,  must  be  as 
stupid  as  the  stultifying  hebetude  of  religious  absurdity  can  make  him,  or  he 
must  be,  what  he  too  often  is,  a  vile  cheat,  an  execrable  impostor,  availing 
his  unfortunate  influence  oTer  the  minds  of  his  congregation,  for  the  purpose 
of  Insulting  and  trampling  upon  they[  reason,  that  they  may  be  the  better 
tools  for  the  exercise  of  his  imposture. 

The  word  "  Providence,"  or  its  Latin  interpretation,  "  Providentla,"* 
reduced  to  the  most  simple  derivation,  appears  to  come  from  the  two  words 
pro  and  vidtfo,  to  see  for,  which  connected  form  the  verb  **  prorideo,"  to 
provide,  to  foresee.  In  making  the  word  '*  Providence,"  in  its  literal  sig- 
Diflcatlon,  an  attribute  of  their  god,  religionists  were  unquestionably  guided 
by  the  prineipie  that  alV  "  might  and  majesty, **  were  to  be  ascribed  to  him, 
and  therefore  it  was  only  a  varied  epithet  fpr  "  prescience,"  or  any  other 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  like  nature,  which  they  have  made  use  of 
vrben  dwelling  upon  his  inconceivable  perfections.  But  when  this  term  was 
adopted  in  vernacular  conversation,  and  became  a  word  in  the  iflouth  of  every 
worshipper  of  Jesus,  its  application  in  their  perverted  imaginations,  could 
00k  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  most  singular  **  equivoques."  Every 
operation  of  nature,  as  I  said  before,  afTectlag  the  human  species,  was  ascribed 

*  Mr.  Tavlor,  in  a  discourse  on  **  Prudence,"  delivered  at  Salters  Hall 
Chapel,  in  the  month  of  June  or  July,  1997,  gave  a  very  ingenious  etymology 
of  this  word,  but  I  thought  his  derivation  too  far  fetched. 
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to  the  ageiiey  of  ProTidenee,  which,  from  being  merely  an  attribute  of  deilj, 
became  at  last  a  distinct* power,  directing  with  capricious  inflaenee,  erery 
circnmstanoe  in  life. 

Upon  the  lato  melancholy  occurrence,  which  the  papers  hare  ctrcim- 
stantially  annouoced,  and  which  sngg^ested  the  above  reflections,  ProTideDM 
must  hare  been  playing  a  rery  inhuman  part.  A  poor  untutored  indiTidoal, 
moving  in  the  most  humble  sphere  of  life,  alive  to  all  the  tender  emotions  of 
affection,  was  cat  off  from  existence,  a  few  seconds  before,  (in  the  exerciie 
of  the  most  praiseworthy  feelings,)  he  was  about  to  attend  the  remains  of  his 
brother  to  the  grave.  A  helpless  child,  in  years  of  infancy,  was  so  dreadfally 
bruised,  that  death  was  consequent  upon  the  injury  It  had  sustained ;  and  a 
wife  and  six  children  are  left  unsupported  and  unprotected  by  the  fall  of  the 
ruins  upon  the  husband  and  father  of  an  indigent  family.        « 

To  a  person  capable  of  reflection,  the  anomaly  consequent  upon  this 
declared  interposition  of  Providence,  must  present  an  egregious  absurdity, 
since  if  it  be  praised  for  the  rescue  of  some,  it.  must  be  blamed  for  the  des- 
truction of  others,  and  thus,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  interposition  is  partial 
and  capricious,  or  the  power  must  be  limited. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  a  Christian  of  the  fairness  of  this  argu- 
ment ;*  he  will  not  see' that  the  Providence  which  bereaves  a  helpless  family 
of  its  natural  protector,  and  exposes  it  to  want  and  misery,  roust  surely  be 
unjust ;  he  will  not  understand,  that  if  Providence  afflicts  a  man  with  disease, 
destroying  his  strength,  an))  ruining  his  constitution,  it  is  exerting  Its 
influence  for  the  indulgence  of  inhuman  brutality.  It  must  be  good,  since 
the  priest  has  told  hhn  so,  and  its  dispensations  are  to  be  received  with 
thankfulness,  as  the  righteous  chastisements  of  omnipotent  benevolence. 

To  those,  however,  whose  minds  are  not  so  powerfully  imbued  with  saper- 
Btltion,  as  to  allow  it  to  engross  every  other  sentiment,  the  aocidenta  of 
common  occurrence  coming  within  the  pale  of  their  own  circle,  are  murmured 
at  unceasingly.  At  such  momeuts  they  cannot,  lilie  '*  Candide,'*  persuade 
themselves  that  *«  aU  it  for  the  best,'*  and  though,  when  calamity  falls  upon 
others,  they  may  attempt  to  console  them  with  the  repetition  of  phrases 
which  nought  but  the  most  inhuman  stoicism,  or  the  most  disgusting  religion 
could  suggest,  though  they  may  endeavour  with  all  the  eloquence  of  the  most 
polished  sophistry,  to  calm  the  sorrows  of  a  fellow  creature ;  yet,  like  the 
aage  in^asselas,'  who  discoursed  upon  the  necessity  of  subjecting  the  passions 
to  reason,  with  Such  persuasive  language,  that  '*  attention  watched  his  lips, 
and  conviction  closed  his  periods*'— when  misfortune  befals  themselves,  they 
forget  their  fine-spun  rhetoric,  and  exclaim  in  agony,  «Uhey  bad  not  then 
lost  a  daughter." 

Is  it  right  then,  that  such  cruel  insensibility  as  tme  religion  claims  for  its 
peculiar  basis,  should  be  longer  tolerated  ?    Is  it  fitthig,  that  every  noble 

•  I  rememtjer  that  upon  remarking  to  a  gentleman  last  Christmas,  that  the 
weather  was  very  mild,  he  observed,  *•  it  was  an  interposition  of  Providence 
In  favour  of  those  poor  persons  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  coals."    It  was 
r  ?    1**^**  '  endeavoured  to  make  him  comprehend,  that  in  otlier  parts,  e-ven 
of  England,  it  had  been  much  more  rigorous,  and  that  therefore  the  dispen- 
eattOH  was  very  limited.    His  Christian  understanding  could  not   see  the 
52!I??""«**'  "y  inference,  besides  that  It  argued  a  very  repr^etuible 
tmpmy.    How  art  thou  fallen,  poor  human  reason  !    To  discuss  the  question 
with  such  a  man  as  this,  would  have  been  casting  pearls  before  swine. 
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lentimanr,  ejery  sjmpathcile  feeliog  of  our  natur«  shonM  tlias  be  blunted  by 
thespecioos  jargon  of  impostors?  Has  ProTidenee  ever  yet  brought  forth 
iodigent  merit  from  obscority  ?  Has  the  Christian  oyer  Iedowo  it  to  pat  bread 
into  the  moaths  of  a  Tirtuons  family  stfLrring  with  hanger  7  Has  it  e?er 
stopped  the  ravages  of  death  wh^n  the  life  of  an  individual,  (cat  short  by 
accident  or  disease,)  was  essentially  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  his 
kindred  ?  Has  it  not  allowed  vice  to  trample  upon  virtue,  dishonesty  to  take 
precedence  of  integrity,  and  every  disgraceful  and  debasing  principle  to 
annihilate  morality  and  justice  ?  The  belief  in  the  Infallibility  and  omnipotent 
predestination  of  such  a  Providence,  is  repugnant  to  every  better  emotion 
vhieh  we  are  capable  of  experiencing,  it  wars  with  every  righteous  impulse 
by  which  we  are  governed,  it  is' at  variance  with  every  moral  passion  of  the 
human  mind,  and  none  but  those  who  have  the  most  perverted,  ideas',  can 
offer  adoration  to  such  a  demon. 

/  hate  such  a  Providence  I 
.  98th  September,  18S8.  JuvBNif. 


LINES 
Upon  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  promoting  Useful  Know^ 
ledge  and  Mutual    Instruction,  without  regarding  any 
Religious  Test. 

Bt  B.  S.  a.  R. 

In  classic  Grub-street,  famed  in  former  times 
For  half- starved  poets  and  their  doggrel  rhymes, 
The  «*  City  Chapel'*  stands  in  humble  state. 
Without  allurements  to  attract  the  great 
No  playhouse  singers,  organ,  or  divine. 
No  splendid  silver  for  the  bread  and  winet 
No  paintings,  gildings,  or  a  grand  Te  Denm, 
But  free  discussion,  like  the  Athennum,* 
And  such  'tis  named,  for  here  no  bigot  raves 
Of  hellish  tormenU  for  his  listening  slaves. 
Who  sigh  and  groan  and  trembling  kiss  the  rod. 
And  think  hit  dogmas  are  **  the  word  of  God." 
Weep,  honest  muse,  and  let  thy  pity  show. 
Thy  wish  to  raise  them  from  a  state  ao  low, 
Which  humbles  man  to  be  the  burden'd  beast, « 
Of  any  wily  avaricious  priest, 
'  Who  gives  to  bigotry  its  hideous  birth. 
And  spreads  dissention  over  all  the  earth»    * 
Till  wisdom  shines  upon  the  human  race 
And  strikes  the  priestly  fabric  to  its  base* 

Ye  blind  sectarians  I  scan  the  tale  they  tell 
Of  him,  all  goodness,  who  could  form  a  HM, 
And  to  eternal  torments  send  your  souls, 
For  doing  what  his  wisdom  ne*er  controls. 

^  The  Athensum  was  a  building  in  which  the  andent  philosophers  of 
Athens  assembled  to  discuss  upon  varigus  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
instnictiom 
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And  would  all  goodn€99  ba?e  created  evil, 
To  have  occasion  for  a  Hell  or  Devil  ? 
No  !  No  !  believe  me,  *tis  bat  priestcraft's  schemes 
'    To  loll  the  people  into  idle  dreams  ;• 
And  store  the  mind  with  superstitious  cant, 
Which  brings  them  wealth,  but  to  Xh^  people  manL 

If  a  man  of  sense,  should  criticise  their  tale, 
A  Christian  jury  doom  him  to  a  gaol ; 
Whilst  bigots  call  him  wretch  or  mad  forsooth  ; 
Because  he  only  seeke  to  find  out  truth. 
And  yet  if  sciences  you  criticise. 
They'll  argue  with  yon  on  what's  wrong  or  wise, 
And  trust  to  reason  only  for  defence, 
Nor  need  a  gaol  to  put  down  common  sense  ; 
For  when  it  wars  not  with  the  priestly  ends. 
Manic ind  can  argue  and  yet  still  be  friends. 
Ye  men  of  sense,  go  seek  the  virtuous  band. 
Who  form  one  Athnnteum  in  this  land ; 
Who  every  test,  save  moral  ones,  reject. 
And  hail  as  friends  the  good  tf  every  sect ; 
Who  reason,  truth,  and  Icnowledge,  highly  prise. 
And  wish  to  be  more  happy  and  more  wise. 


TO  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR,  &c.  &c. 

Drar  Sir,  New  Yoric,  85th  July,  l«W. 

The  •'  Society  of  Free  Enquirers"  of  this  city,  both  individually  and  as  a 
community,  having  perused  with  admiration  your  eloquent  orations,  replete 
with  the  principles  of  troth,  reason,  justice  and  humanity,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  your  suffering  incarceration  in  the  cause  of  mental  emancipation,  fatv* 
unanimously  elected  yon  an  honorary  member  of  their  institution. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  that  was  passed  and  recorded  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

[The  sdfme  at  printed  iast  weeh,] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


If  S.  B.  will  put  himself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Carlile,  his  object 
shall  be  forwarded,  if  not  fully  accomplished.  A  chart  of  the  writers  against 
superstition,  which  Mr.  C.  has  published,  will  be  S.  B.'s  guide,  as  to  the 
authors  and  their  worlcs  sought.  But,  it  may  be  observed,  that  almost  every 
English  author,  who  passed  as  a  Deist,  before  thejime  of  Thomas  Paine,  can 
only  «ow  be  considered  a  Unitarian  Christian.  At  least  such  is  Mr.  Cartile's 
view  of  them.  It  is  rare  with  him,  to  find  an  English  boolc  written  on 
theology,  that  is  fifty  years  old,  and  now  worth  the  time  of  reading.  Thomas 
PRine  was  the  first  Englishman,  to  write  boldly  and  honestly  on  the  subject 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  all  English  Deistical  wriUngs  before  his  ttiDe« 
may  be  well  given  up  to  tlie  Unitarians. 
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THE  PROFITS  OF  RELIGION,  THE  REAL  EVIDENCES 
OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  will  has  been  proved  in 
Doctor's  Commons,  by  his  son,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  who  is  the  execator.  The  personal  property  is  taken 
at  180,000/.  His  Grace  leaves  the  interest  of  50,0002. 3  per  cent, 
consolidated  annuities  to  his  wife,  and,  at  her  death,  the  principal 
to  his  son,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton.  He  gives 
3,000/..  to  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Percy,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who 
married  one  of  his  daughters*  and  3,000/.  to  the  Reverend  James 
Croft,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  who  married  another  daughter* 
After  leaving  various  other  legacies,  he  orders  all  his  estates  to 
be  sold,  and  the  residue  to  be  divided  amongst  his  children.  At 
the  Archbishop's  death,  he  left  behind  him  seven  daughters  un- 
married, who  are  amply  provided  for. 

The  value  of  the  nomination  to  the  registry  of  the  Prerogative 
Court,  secured  to  his  Grace  by  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  only 
&  few  days  before  his  death,  is  supposed  to  be  worth  upwards  of 
100,000/.  to  the  family,  in  Edition  to  the  above  great  wealth 
the  Archbishop  left  behind  him.  To  the  poor  he  bequeathed 
000,000/. 

"  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the  morrow  shall  take 
tbonght  for  the  things  of  itself."— Matt.  vi.  3, 4. 

"  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purser,  nor 
scrip  for  your  journey,  neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yet 
staves."— Matt.  x.  9, 10. 


ON  THE  DISCRETIONARY  POWER  OF  MAGISTRATES. 

Justice,  by  nothing  bias'd  or  inclin*d. 
Deaf  to  persuasion,  to  temptation  blind, 
Determines  without  fa?our  ;  and  the  laws 
Overlook  the  parties  to  decide  the  .cause. 

Lansdowmb. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  by  the  public,  that  an  act  was  passed  in 
the  last  session  of  our  sapient  Parliament,  giving  a  discretionary  power  to 
Magistrates  to  settle  cases  of  assault  and  battery,  by  fine  or  imprisonment* 
To  enact  such  a  law,  at  a  time  when  so  many  complaints  are  made  against 
the  arbitrary  aod  vindictive  conduct  of  Magistrates  towards  different  indivi* 
duals  of  the  state,  is  rather  too  bad,  and  savours  too  much  of  that  reckless- 
ness of  all  feeling  and  respect  for  the  vital  interests  of  the  people,  which, 
I  r^rct  to  say  la  so  evident  in  most  of  the  proceedings  of  this  great  assembly 
of  the  "  collected  stupidity"  of  the  natien ;  for  it  does  not  require  the 
sagacity  of  a  school-boy  to  discover,  that  the  enactments  of  this  self*con- 
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stituiod  body  are  ever  at  Tarianca  with  the  present  interests  aod  futore  irtl- 
Ikre  of  the  eooDtry*  Instead  of  folfiUing  the  pledges  made  to  their  coosti- 
tneuts  on  their  election  to  what  ought  to  be  considered  a  post  of  honour  ud 
responsibility,  they  think  of  nothing  but  personal  aggrandisement  and  pe- 
cuniary profit,  and  by  which  means  they  render  a  seat  in  Parliament  a  pitee 
of  dishonour  and  intellectual  debasement.  They  pay  too  much  adulation  to 
the  *'  powers  that  be  ;*'  their  parliamentary  datles  ar(t  too  much  deToted  to 
fawning  and  sycophancy  to  promote  their  own  sinister  and  base  purposes, 
ever  to  have  that  just  and  disinterested  view  of  the  rights  and  Ubertiei  of 
the  people,  which  is  incumbent  upon  every  wise  and  ujy'ight  legislator,  sid 
'  which  makes  me  involuntarily  exclaim,  with  the  poet,  that 

"  When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 

The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station.'* 
Montesquieu  justly  observes,  that  *Uhe  national  judges  arc  no  more  than 
the  mouth  that  pronounces  the  words  of  the  law,  mere  passive  beiag^t 
ineapable  of  moderating  either  its  force  or  rigour.*'    Though  this  eeruioly 
more  directly  applies  to  our  twelve  judges,  still  it  may  with  equal  propriety 
he  applicable  to  our  magistracy,  for  they  are  both  branches* of  the  jodidtl 
power.    In  the  republic  of  Corsica,  the  magistrates  were  answerable  for 
their  conduct  to  the  people,  and  so  jealous  were  they  uf  their  liberties,  that 
a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  legislative  power,  to  make  a  circuit  of 
the  provinces  annually,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  and  if 
any  of  the  latter  had  in  their  judicial  functions,  transgressed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  duty,  they  were  severely  censured  or  dismissed.    This  was 
an  admirable  regulation,  and  not  so  liable  to  be  abused  as  our  present 
system,  which  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  who  being  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  crowo,  seldom 
interferes  in  the  decisions  of  magistrates,  especially  if  the  case  complained  of 
is  a  political  one,  and  the  settling  of  which  .was  in  favour  of  tlie  crown, 
however  much  the  subject  might  have  suffered  by  its  decision,  either  in  person 
or  property.    It  was  lawful  to  accuse  the  Roman  magistrates  after  the 
expiration  of  their  several  offices,    See  Dionys.  Halicam.  1. 9,  in  the  affair  of 
Oenutius  the  tribune ;  for  it  appears  according  to  Montesquieu,  *'  that  neither 
the  senate,  who  had  one  part  of  the  executive  power,  nor  the  magistrates,  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  other,  had  the  right  of  rejecting,  which  was  mitirely 
lodged  in  the  people.'* 

The  doty  of  a  magistrate  ought  to  be  clearly  and  accurately  defined,  so  as 
to  make  it  imperative  for  him  to  obey,  not  only  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  and 
ultimate  intention  of  the  law,  strictly  and  impartially.    And  the  clauses  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  or  law,  ought  to  be  distinctly  and  grammatically  worded, 
so  as  to  admit  of  no  quibbles  or  doubts  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  ;  and  if 
there  should  be  any  defect  or  inaccuracy,  in  the  act  of  parliament^  11  is  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate,  and  even  the  judge,  to  send  St  back  to  the  legislature 
for  revision  and  correction,  and  not  assume  the  power  themselves  of  deeSding 
according  to  that  which  is  defective  and  anomalous— and,  of  course,  not  being 
caloulated  to  punish  the   offence,  or  eradicate  the  evil,  for  which  it  wms 
onaeted,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpose,  null  and  Toid .    For  if  the  magistrate 
attempts  to  act  upon  a  law  which  is  founded  in  error,  there  most  be  endlosfl 
inconveniences  and  wrongs  accrue  both  to  the  accusing  and  accused  parties, 
because,  whatever  may  be  the  ability  of  the  magistrate,  it  must  cTer  be  a 
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qiwition  whether  his  eonstraciion  of  the  law  it  right  or  wrong ;  and  to  eiX|K>te 
th«  people  to  the  whimsical  and  ignorant  interpretations  of  an  ambiguoas  law 
by  magistrates,  would  be  highly  improper  and  unjust  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature.  It  would  be  a  salutary  object  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  these 
mistakes  occur  in  our  laws,  by  which  thousands- of  ill  principled  lawyers 
are  enabled  to  prey  and  thrire  iipon  the  lives  and  properties  of  those 
Qofortunate  indi?iduals  that  may  happen  to  be  entangled  within  their  meshes. 
In  the  name  of  common  sense  and  humanity,  I  hope  they  do  not  happen 
through  design  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  compile  these  instruments 
of  the  law, — ^If  so,  it  Is  truly  appalling,  and  exhibits  a  clear  and  positive 
proof,  that  it  is  high  time  this  Augean  stable  was  thoroughly  cleansed  of  its 
impurities.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause^  it  is  evident  that  the  legislature  is 
entirely  to  blame,  because  no  law  ought  to  be  sent  forth  to  the  people  without 
being  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  free  from  those  grammatical  blunders  which 
are  so  often  to  be  found  in  our  acts  of  parliament,  and  which  lays  the  founds* 
tion  for  that  abortion  and  bugbear  of  every  Englishman — the  common  law  of 
oor  judges. 

To  invest  the  magistrate  with  what  is  called  discretionary  power,  is  absurd  ; 
becaase  it  tends  to  abridge  the  beneficial  results  of  a  trial  by  jury,  and,  in 
fact,  would  in  time  render  it  entirely  nugatory,  inasmuch,  as  their  power 
would  be  too  apt  to  merge  ultimately  into  a  precedent  for  almost  every  case 
of  jurisprudence,  according  to  whatever  tortuous-meaning  lawyers  might 
choose  to  give  it.  The  magistrate  is  simply  .the  officer  to  make  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  extent  of  proof  in  all  cases  that  come  before  him— -and  not  to  decide 
himself,  because  it  is  a  d^geroupand  most  unconstitutional  precedent,  and  if 
once  adopted  there  would  be  no  end  to  it  in  all  its  ramifications,  as  it  must 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  be  justly  considered  a 
oomplete  stretch  of  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power.  A  disadvantage 
similar  to  that  experienced  by  the  Cretans  and  Sparlans,  where  the  Cosmi 
and  Ephori  gave  no  account  of  their  administration.  It  is  of  no  consequenee 
whether  it  is  the  superior  or  inferior  bnlnch  of  the  judicial  power,  their 
decisions  ought  to  be  strictly  and  impartially  scrutinized  by  the  legislative 
power.  It  may  be  urged  that  all  branches  of  the  judicial  power  are  subject 
to  the  revision  of  the  legislative  ;  so  they  may  be,  in  some  measure,  but  how 
diflBeolt  is  this  to  get  accomplished,  when  it  is  well  known,  that  it  is  only  by 
a  petition  of  the  party  aggrieved  to  the  parliament,  that  the  task  of  investi- 
gation is  ever  undertaken— «nd  then  the  party  has  to  contend  against 
innumerable  political  prejudices,  manceuvres,  and  various  other  insidioaa 
and  artful  tricks,  not  only  by  the  members  of  this  house,  but  by  the  minister 
of  the  crown,  in  order  to  stifle  inquiry  into  the  misdeeds  of  either  branch  of 
the  judicial  authorities.  That  of  poor  Gonrlay  was  a  case  in*  point.  It  may 
be  urged  also,  that  it  is  Impossible  for  a  magistrate  to  act  without  having  a 
little  discretionary  power*  I  say  he  has  a  sufllclent  discretionary  power  in 
selecting  the  witnesses,  and  binding  them  over  by  securities  to  give  evidence 
on  the  trial  of  the  accused  party  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men.  And  even  this  Is 
Uable  to  great  abuse. 

Let  any  man  take  a  glance  at  our  newspapers,  and  he  will  find  that  they 
teem  with  cases  of  misinterpretations  of  the  law,  and  arbitrary  and  whimsi- 
cal decisions  by  the  magistrates  of  this  metropolis.  The  most  nngentlemanly 
and  unfeeling  behaviour  is  frequently  shown  by  them,  towards  individuals 
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th«t|liTa  ia  the  most  honourable  and  amiable  sphere  of  life.  They  are  nort 
like  so  many  arbitrary  nabobs,  of  an  eastern  palace,  where  a  man  wheo  hs 
appears  before  them,  must  distort  his  body  into  as  many  gennflexions  as  there 
are  geometrical  figures  in  a  circle.  And  if  auy  person  should  disobey  tlie 
rules  of  etiquette  established  by  these  Dogberry  s  of  the  law,  he  roos  a  great 
rlsli  of  personal  injury  by  the  myrmidons,  or  thief-catchers  as  they  are  Tolgtrlj 
called,  belonging  to  these  establishments.  An  instance  of  which  occamd 
a  short  time  ago,  at  one  of  our  chief  police  offices,  where  a  respectable  elderly 
gentleman  was  most  shamefully  and  cruelly  ill-treated  by  the  ofllcers  in  atten- 
dance for  a  great  breach  of  politeness,  and  loyalty  forsooth,  in  not  pulling  his 
hat  oir  when  he  was  in  one  of  his  Most  Gracious  Majesty^s  courts  of  justice. 
And  all  this  was  encouraged  and  winked  at  by  the  magistrate  for  the  day. 
What  an  exquisite  specimen  of  magisterial  forbearance,  and  a  temperate  use  of 
discretionary  power  is  this.  The  chief  magistrate  of  this  ofilce  is  a  nati?e  of  the 
««  Land  of  Cakes/'  not  in  its  Tulgar  sense,  which  means  a  fool,  but  rstberof 
its  reTene,  for  the  harshness  and  flippancy  of  his  behaviour  is  truly  revolting 
to  every  polite  and  well  educated  roan,  so  much  so,  that  many  persons  would 
sooner  sustain  the  loss  of  their  property  than  undergo  the  purgatory  of  hit 
vulgarity,  and  coarseness  of  mannera.  It  Is  trae,  he  is  a  terror  to  thieves  and 
prostitutes  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent  Garden  ;  but  this  arises  mora  from  bis 
Yiodictive  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  his  discrotionary  power,  than  from  a  jast 
and  equal  poising  of  the  scales  of  justice,*  which  would  be  the  brightest  and 
most  valuable  gem  in  the  magisterial  character.  His  conduct  in  the  dispute 
between  the  inhabitanU  and  select  vestry  of  Covent  Garden  parish,  in  which 
he  supported  the  latter  party,  will  be  an  everlasting  stigma  to  his  name,  and 
which  induced  the  public-spirited  editor  of  the  Newi,  Sunday  paper^  after 
giving  an  account  of  this  affair,  and  of  a  meeting  of  the  quarter  sessions, 
somewhere  in  the  country,  where  the  learned  Dr.>Iitford  was  in  the  chair,  to 
pass  a  very  high  enlogium  on  the  latter  for  his  conduct,  and  concluddd  by 
conveying  the  following  severe  sarcasm  on  the  character  of  the  former  by 
Mying,  *'  but  we  forgot,  Dr.  Mitford  is  a  gentleman."  The  whole  judicial 
career  of  this  man  faraishes  a  demonstrative  proof  why  discretionary  power 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  magistrates. 

The  next  instance  that  I  shall  adduce,  tending  to  show  the  danger  of  discre- 
tionary power,  is  that  of  a  magistrate  of  a  police-office  in  the  vicinity  of 
Holborn,  who  is  as  deficient  of  the  impartiality  and  disinterestedness  of 
oonduct  becoming  him  in  his  magisterial  capacity,  as  he  is  in  the  urbanity 
of  manners,  and  the  refined  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  a  gentleman.  He 
seems  to  be  duly  qualified  to  enforce  the  observance  of  those  laws  that  area 

*  We  are  informed  that  the  Justice  in  question  is  about  to  resign  his 
situation  at  Bow-street.  It  is  high  time,  for  he  owes  it  mtirely  to  the  for- 
iMarance  of  some  who  have  not  the  least  reason  to  respect  him ;  but  many  for 
exposing  him,  that  he  has  not  been  driven  from  that  situation  yeara  ago.  And 
we  can  tell  Mr.  Peel  too,  that,  with  all  his  modesty  and  morality,  he  might 
have  been,  from  his  own  knowledge,  ashamed  of  such  an  auxiliary  in  oflice, 
at  least,  for  the  last  two  years.  The  coarae  or  ungentlemanly  mannen  have 
not  been  the  chief  fault  committed  by  him,  who  so  rudely  commented  opon  the 
faults  of  others.-— Bd. 
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diigrteeto  the  statute  book,  by  which  means  the  most  he&rt-rendiog,  <^rtael{ 
and  destructife  results  are  entailed  upon  mankind.  Many  instances  might  be 
related  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  especially  in  his  decisions  respecting  that 
incarcerated  and  persecuted  class  of  beings,  degradingly  called  paupers,  the 
BufteriDga  of  whom  are  enough  to  -rouse  the  passions  of  eTery  honest  and 
homane  roan  to  a  high  state  of  ferment  and  phrenzy,  and  cause  Kim  to  giVe 
Tent  to  the  most  bitter  curses  and  reproaches  at  the  legislature,  who^  in  oppoJ* 
sition  to  the-dictates  of  reason,  and  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heartf  dare  have 
the  effrontery  and  wickedness  to  continue  this  bloody  code  of  laws  in  force,  by 
which  hecatombs  of  human  beings  are  consigned  to  a  premature  gra^e  by  means 
of  starvation,  confinement,  and  a  neglect  of  their  wants.  He  goes  h^nd  in  hand 
with  a  cruel  and  stupid  guardian  of  the  poor,  in  a  parish  in  his  jurisdiction, 
named  Scott,  or  carrotty  Jack,  as  he  is  called  by  the  little  imps  of  this 
infernal  c«ollege  of  human  woe-«and  wbateTer  unhappy  wretch  this  Jack 
Ketch  of  the  workhouse  brings  before  him,  he  will  send  to  a  dungeon,  merely 
upon  the  ipue  dixit  of  this  slave-driving  and  stupid  Tom*fool,  of  workhouse 
notoriety,  of  whom  1  may  say 

'^  O  repay  him. 
Thou  great  aTenger,  give  him  blood  for  blood. 
Guilt  haunt  him,  fiends  pursue  him,  lightnings  "blast  him. 
Some  horrid,  cursed  kind  of  death  o*ertake  him. 
Sudden,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  sins.*' — Rows. 

One  instance  will  sufikce  to  shew  the  partiality  and  inhumanity  of  this 

magistrate's  decision,  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago.    A  poor,  man  was 

broQghr,  by  the  aforesaid  Jack  Ketch,  to  this  office,  for  a  Tery  triTial  ofbnoe 

against  this  aristocratic  code  of  laws,  and  he  was  sent  to  a  prison  for  three 

weeks  by  this  magistrate— and  what  rendered  the  punishment  so  infamous  and 

sabversive  of  the  first  principles  of  justice,  was,  that  he  was  known  to  be 

weak  |n  hts  intellects,  and  had  all  the  appearance  and  demeanour  of  a  madman. 

Yet  socfa,  alas  I    was  the  sentence.    Are  these,  and  many  other  equally  cruel 

decisions,  consonant  and  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  Our  boasted  constitution  f 

What,  to  punish  an  idiut  I     Is  this  the  devoted  head  on  which  the  sword  of 

even-handed  j  astice  is  meant  to  fall,  when  there  are  no  other  victims  within 

her  grasp  ?    This  man  would  have  been  an  excellent  magistrate  in  the  time 

of  Judge  Jefferies,  for  he  seems  to  wish  for  the  dark  and  persecuting  days  of 

*'  Attld  LANQ  syne.'*    Enough  of  it,  for  my  heart  sickens,  and  my  mind  la 

wrought  to  a  pitch  of  madness  and  indignation  at  the  bare  recital  of  it !  I  call 

this  a   **  damoiog  proof,"    as  the  poet  says,  of  the  shameful  exercise  of 

discretionary  power. 

The  conduct  of  a  late  Lord  Mayor  towards  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  and 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  him  in  the  management  of  the  Areopagus, 
exhibits  a  melancholy  and  astounding  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  a  man 
will  proceed  when  his  knowledge  of  any  subject  is  obtained  through  the 
distorted  mediam  of  religions  prejudices.  This  man  is  a  Dissenter,  or  devil- 
dodger,  and  judging  from  his  conduct  during  his  mayoralty,  he  roust  keep  a 
sharp  look  out,  and  put  up  a  milleninm  of  prayers,  with  the  slit-stick  at  his 
gospel-shop,  or  Old  Nick  willhaTe  him  to  a  certainty,  notwithstanding  all  his 
dodging  round  the  pulpit,  and  place  him  on  a  gridiron,  similar  to  that  poor 
old  St.  Lawrence  soifered  on,  as  a  fit  and  proper  place  for  all  blasphemers, 
even  mccording  to  his  own  creed  and  lively  faith.    For  it  is  not  many  months 
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would  not  act  with  fiilriieM  towards  bin,  that  it,  if  there  are  no  tricks  pltytd 
by  the  goTernment,  at  the  crown  office.  But  the  appointment  of  nagiitrilet 
is  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  we  need  only  refer  to  the  proceedings  of 
these  men  in  political  liases,  and  we  must  be  conTinced  of  the  danger  of  a 
possession  of  power  by  one  indif  Idoal. 

But  we  are  told  that  this  alteration  in  our  law  is  from  a  bill  by  Mr.  Peel, 
and  that  It  is  intended  by  it  to  safe  trouble  and  expense  to  the  parti«* 
concerned  in  assaults.  What !  to  sacrifice  the  principle  of  justice  for  the 
paltry  consideration  of  a  trifling  expense.  Is  this  the  way  to  legislate  for  tbe 
community.  And  who  is  Mr.  Peel,  that  we  are  to  concede  principle  after 
principle  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  conTenleoce— merely  to  gratify  tha 
whim  and  caprice  of  his  fancy  ?  Whether,  as  it  is  said,  he  is  possessed  of  t 
firm  and  vigorous  mind,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  and  a  tict 
and  fitness  for  public  business,  is  of  little  consequence  as  long  as  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  prejudiced  and  unenlightened  administration  of  the  great 
untaught. 

A  goTernment,  which,  knowing  not  true  wisdom 

is  scornM  abroad,  and  lives  on  tricks  at  home.— Drtdxit. 

Mr.  Feel  is  not  the  reformer  to  suit  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  EngUsh 
people;  at  their  present  advanced  stute  of  knowledge.  He  reminds  one  nmch 
of  the  fable  of  The  Mountain  in  Labour^  for  as  Horace  says, 

Amphora  ccfipit 
Institui ;  current^  rota,  cur  urceus  exit  ? 
It  has  been  observed  by  some  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  that  man  vkea 
invested  with  an  uncontrolled  power,  is  the  most  insidious,  deceitful,  and 
dangerous  being  in  the  universe.  Many  instances  in  corroboration  of  which 
might  be  given  from  the  histories  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  were  it  requi- 
site ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance  so  well  known  to  the  best  part  of  mankind,  that 
to  cite  any  single  fact  in  proof  of  the  foregoing  remark,  would  be  useless  even 
to  the  juvenile  mind.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  impossible  that  any  amelioration 
.  can  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
globe,  until  men  in  power  are  fully  convinced  of  the  following  exoeillent 
political  axiom  by  the  Emperor  Adrian  :— **  1  propose  to  myself  so  to  gotere 
the  commonwealth,  as  to  show  that  I  never  forget  it  is  not  my  own  pro]ierty, 
and  that  I  am  no  more  than  administrator  for  the  public.*'  What  a  floe  lesson 
for  arbitrary  and  extravagant  monarchs,  and  time-serving  and  parasitical 
members  of  parliament.    Then  might  it  be  said  of  us,  that 

Libertas  quse  sera  tamen  respexit — 

Respexit  tamen  et  longo  post  tempore  venit.— Virg.  Eclos.  I. 

I  shall  conclude  by  offering  the  following  simple  and  beautiful  inscription  in 
the  front  of  the  Palazzo  Tolomei,  at  Sienna,  for  any  inaccuracy  of  expression 
or  deficiency  of  judgment,  that  I  may  have  been  guilty  of  in  the  course  of  the 
above  observations — 

Quod  potui  feci ;  faciaot  meliora  potentes. 
Clerkenwell,  Sept.  84,  1S9S.  HuMaviTAS. 
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LETTER  Itl. 

I  MUST  call  this  leiieT  tke  third,  by  way  of  distinction  ;  for  t 
know  not  as  yet  how  many  I  may  find  occasion  to  address  to  you. 
1  was  informed,  while  I  was  with  you,  that  there  was  an  a§^ed 
or  promised  silence  among  the  newspaper  people  of  your  town 
as  to  my  visit.  The  "  Journal'^  did  say»  that  *'  Carlile  of  Fleet 
Street  notoriety,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Nottingham ;"  but  that  was 
M,  until  the  proposed  discussion  with  Mr.  Gilbert  had  created  a 
fermentation  in  the  mental  stagnancy  of  the  town.  I  saw,  it  was 
impossible,  upon  every  moral  calculation,  that,  the  force  of  the 
general  fermentation,  which  my  appearance  and  actions  created^ 
would  pass  off  without  some  notice  ;  and  I.  have  been  waiting  to 
see  the  extent  of  it,  before  I  notice  the  proceeding  in  Messrs. 
Kendall  and  Sewell's  yard.  Lies  I  expected  3  because,  I  knew 
the  newspapers  could  not  afford,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  to 
speak  the  truth  as  to  the  reality  of  what  I  said  and  did.  To  have 
done  it,  would  have  been  to  expose,  to  eyes  hitherto  blind,  the 
worthlessness  of  the  political  and  moral  precepts  of  those  papers. 

The  proprietors  of  the  'Journal'  were  not  only  promisedly  and 
studiedly  silent ;  but  they  did  all  they  could  do,  by  personal 
interference,  as  I  was  informed,  to  prevent  a  discussion  between 
me  and  Mr.  Gilbert ;  fearing,  groundlessly,  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
vi'ould  have  been  rash  enough  to  have  trusted  himself  to  the 
carrying  on  of  what  Mr.  Bailey  called  his  '^  disadvantageous" 
conflict. 

I  really  do  feel  that  I  am  great,  that  t  am  a  little  man  of  very 
great  importance,  when  I  see,  as  I  saw  in  Nottingham,  the  whole 
talent  and  learning  of  the  town  cowering  and  trembling  before  my 
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presence  and  dreaded  speech.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  am  great 
and  powerful  in  the  promulgation  of  important  truths,  when  I 
see  all  the  pretendedly  divine  messengers  and  preachers  of  al- 
leged divine  revelations  shrinking  from  a  contact  with  me,  as 
bats  and  moles  shrink  from  the  face  of  the  sun.  i  must  be  great 
and  must  feel  that  greatness,  when  I  see  that  which  is  called  the 
learning  or  public  ^ucation  of  the  country,  the  reverse  of  that 
which  1  teach,  yet  afraid  to  cope  with  me,  recommending  silence 
and  non-observance  toward  my  proceeding.  Week  after  week, 
I  publish  books  which  challenge  the  existence  of  any  truth  in  that 
which  is  called  the  religion  of  the  country.  At  every  convenient 
Opportunity,  I  invite  oral  discussion,  with  the  preachers  of  this 
religion.  At  first,  they  showed  their  physical  power  in  their 
religioaa  revenge,  and  imprisoned  me  for  six  years.  Orowing 
ashamed  of  that,  finding  that  they  were  losing  ground  by  that 
line  of  proceeding,  they  have  set  me  at  large,  left  me  perfectly 
free  to  do  morally  what  I  think  proper  to  do,  and  now  act  as  if 
they  had  agreed  to  hold  their  profits  as  long  as  possible,  by  not 
publicly  noticing  the  assaults  which  I  continue  to  make  upon 
them.  All  will  not  do.  I  shall  publish  from  town  to  town  the 
superiority  which  I  hold  over  these  pulpit  preachers.  I  shall  goon 
to  show  the  honest  and  well-disposed  part  of  the  community,  tint 
I  court  discussion,  and  that  my  opponents  shrink  from  it :  and,  in 
a  few  years,  1  will  make  the  religion  of  the  country  stink  in  its 
nostrils.  I  will  have  the  best  of  its  preachers  out  to  public  dis- 
cussion, or  I  will  make  them  the  laughin|p-stocks  of  the  ehikiren 
whom  they  mischievously  catechise.  Mr.  Gilbert  cannot  now 
exhibit  the  same  boasting  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  bis 
religious  doctrines,  which  he  exhibited  before  my  visit  to  Not- 
tingham. It  must  now  be  a  perfect  mockery  for  hhn  to  throw 
open  his  library  of  a  Wednesday  evening  to  all  dispntants,  after 
shrinking  from  a  public  discussion  with  me.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  continues  to  do  so ;  but  if  he  does,  I  should  think  it  worth  a 
ride  to  Nottingham  to  look  at  him  again  in  his  library,  to  thinK-^. 
on  the  past  and  smile. 

^  I  have  now  to  exhibit  the  most  Christian  and  most  religious 
lies  of  that  which,  as  a  report  of  proceedings  among  some  Not- 
tingham Odd  Fellows,  I  have  seen  toasted,  as  *^  The  public  press 
of  Nottingham ;"  a  press  which  I  shall  press  into  a  very  con- 
temptible appearance.  The  first  is  a  lie  or  rather  a  string  of  lies, 
as  one  of  four  articles  which  I  have  cut  from  the  Nottingham 
Journal  of  September  13,  printed  and  published  by  and  for 
George  Stretton,  14,  Long  Row,  Nottingham.  Mr.  Stretton  is  a 
pretender  to  religion ;  let  us  see  how  different  is  a  pretence  to 
be  religious,  from  a  love  of  truth : — 

The  Arch  Infidel  of  the  metropolis,  who  for  the  sake  of  gain,  has,  for 
some  weeks  past*  been  outraging  oomoion  decency*  and  insalting  the  nn- 
dersUndings  of  the  good  people  of  Nottingham,  lias  at  length  been  com- 
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pelledto  make  a  preci{ntate  retreat  ffom  the  town,  and  bai  reason  to 
oongratolate  himself  that  he  escaped  with  a  whole  skin.  Having  pab- 
Ikly  announced  his  intention  of  speaking  to  "  the  people,**  in  the  after- 
noon of  Monday  last  (all  of  whom,  by  the  bye,  who  bad  the  priviiege  of 
hearin|(him  spoot  forth  his  abominable  doctrines,  had  to  pay  one  shilling 
for  admission),  a  peat  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  collected 
aboat  the  door,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  canal,  within  view  of  the 
place  of  raeetinjTt  if  not  within  hearing.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
mnrmurs  and  reproaches  began  to  break  forth  against  the  speaker,  and  at 
lengtli  the  indignation  of  the  multitude  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  thev 
threatened  to  drag  him  from  the  spot,  and  souse  him  in  the  canal.  Fino* 
in^  it  impossible  to  appease  the  assembled  multitude,  and  to  ouell  the 
rising  storm,  tlie  orator  found  it  prudent  to  consult  his  satety,  by 
making  his  exit,  with  the  assistance  of  the  few  who  were  with  himjliy  an 
adjoimng  passagv,  across  the  canal,  and  through  the  meadows,  towards 
Snetnton.  As  soon  as  the  mob  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  route  he  had 
taken,  a  general  chase  commenced,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  be  and  bia 
companions  reached  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  night — The  next  day  the 
monster  took  Ids  departure  from  the  town,  as  we  are  told,  in  a  private 
manner,  no  doubt  happy  that  he  escaped  with  life  and  limb! 

This  article  has  been  taken  up  by  other  provincial  papers,  which 
have  sent  forth  a  statement  in  still  stronger  colours,  saying-,that  I 
was  driven  from  Nottingham  amidstthehootings  and  execrations  of 
the  people.  1  have  heard  of  such  statements  in  a  Birmingham,  a 
Macclesfield,  and  a  Lincoln  Paper,  and  doubtless^  it  has  been  a 
tit  bit  as  a  religious  lie  for  every  religious  paper  in  the  country. 
The  Macclesfidd  Courier  and  Herald  has  it  thus,  under  date  of 
September  20. 

BLASPHEMY  AND  SEDITION. 

The  aotorious  Carlile  has  been  driven  out  of  Nottingham,  by  the 
voice  of  tlie  people.  The  arch  infidel  attempted  to  give  lectures  and 
spout  nonsense  to  the  people  of  that  town,  charging  his  auditors  one 
ehHHng  each,  tie  was  pursued  across  the  canal,  and  sought  refuge  in  an 
obseare  cottage.  The  ensuing  morning  he  was  glad  to  find  himself  alive, 
and  scampered  off  as  faat  as  te  could  towards  London. 

First. — ^It  is  false,  to  say  that  I  made  a  precipitate  retreat  from 
the  toWn  of  Nottingham.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  a  bun- 
ibred  persons  in  Nottingham,  thai  I  had  arranged  a  week  before- 
hand to  leave  precisely  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
did  leave.  The  letter,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Gilbert  on  the  Sunday 
evening-,  annodnced/  that  I  should  not  remain  in  Nottingham, 
after  the  Monday,  on  chichi  had  appointed  to  meet  all  opponents 
in  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Kendall  and  SewcU.  In  addition  to  my 
having-  spent  too  much  tiriie  in  Nottingham,  through  the  pretence 
of  Mvi  Gilbert  to  meet  fee  in  public  discussion,  I  was  summoned 
m^ntly  to  return  to  London,  in  consequence  of  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Carlile  preventing  her  from  attending  to  the  business.  Otherwise, 
I  was  bent  for  Hull,  and  further  north.  A  week  before  1  left,  1 
promised  Mrs.  CarlHe,  by  letter,  that  I  would  be  in  London  on 
the^ei^ning  on  which!  did  arrive.  I  left  Nottingham  in  the 
mesi  fmblic  way,  and  withoht  the  least  fear  or  cause  for  fear.    I 
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vras  in  public  company  on  the  Monday  evening,  after  leaving 
Messrs.  Kendall  and  Se well's  yard,  and  announced  to  that 
company  the  time  and  manner  in  which  I  should  leave  the  next 
morning.  I  walked  through  the  streets  of  Nottingham  on  the 
evening  as  usual,  and  never  felt  the  least  danger,  nor  any  inoUca- 
tions  of  popular  hostility  tantamount  to  an  open  and  personal 
insult,  during  the  whole  time  that  I  was  in  Nottingham, 
excepting  the  hostility  created  by  exposing  the  faultsof  Grosvenor 
Henson,  an  exposition,  which>  I  learn,  he  has  fully  confirmed, 
since  I  left  the  town. 

Second. — It  is  false  .to  say  that  my  discourse  in  Messrs.  Kendall 
and  SewelPs  yard  was  interrupted  by  any  person,  but  the 
drunken  Sexton  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  who  on  being  found  there 
drunk  and  noisy,  was  put  out  and  reprobated  for  his  conduct  by 
the  people  who  were  on  the  outside  of  the  yard. 

Third. — It  is  false,  to  say,  that  any  growing  indignation  was 
exhibited  by  the  surrounding  multitude,  or  that  any  indignation 
or  disapprobation  was  exhibited  by  those  within  hearing.  Never 
was  man  more  patiently,  more  attentively,  and  more  respectfully 
listened  to,  in  the  delivery  of  a  discourse. 

.  It  is  true,  that  £  did  cross  the  canal  and  take  a  snburbal  route 
to  my  lodgings,  in  preference  to  taking  four  or  five  thousand 
people  through  the  streets  of  Nottingham ;  but  there  was  no 
principle  of  fear  in  the  arrangement  My  friends  were  always 
suflScient  to  protect  me  against  any  open  force  that  fanaticism  in 
Nottingham  could  bring  against  me,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  dis- 
position on  the  other  side  for  the  encounter.  There  was  an  effort 
made  to  raise  a  disturbance;  but  it  failed.  The  amiable  Mrs. 
Crosby  gave  a  holiday  to  the  persons  employed  on  her  farm,  with 
an  encouragement,  perhaps  a  direction,  that  they  should  come  and 
insult  me.  Her  head  man  was  in  the  meadows,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  canal,  doing  all  that  he  could  do,  in  the  matter,  bat 
with  all  that  he  could  do,  he  only  got  himself  most  heartily 
laughed  at,  and  he  kept  up  an  afternoon's  sport  for  those  who 
were  not  within  hearing  of  what  1  had  to  say.  It  is  most  certain 
and  universally  known  in  Nottingham,  that  I  was  not  disturbed 
in  any  thing  that  I  proposed  or  intended  to  do  while  I  was  there, 
save  and  except  in  the  proposed  discussion  with  Mr.  Gilbert  I 
met  and  addressed  large  bodies  of  its  inhabitants,  1  walked  as 
free  as  any  other  individual  through  the  streets  and  its  market 
place,  I  was  very  generally  known  to  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
latter  part  of  my  tarrying  there,  and  I  ntever  received  an  insult 
I  do  not  remember  a  single  hiss  or  hoot  that  reached  my  ear, 
while  I  was  addressing  any  company  that  I  addressed  in  Notting- 
ham. On  three  occasions,  when  I  tried  to  avoid  drawing  a  large 
crowd  through  the  streets,  a  sort  of  hunt  was  set  up,  more  for 
sport  than  for  hostility ;  but  this  is  common  to  all  public  men  and 
all  public  proceedings.    That  I  had  enemies  in  Nottingham  is  not 
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to  be  questioned  ;  that  they  were  savage  and  malignant^  as  all 
such  enemies  mast  be,  and  that  they  would  have  done  me  an  in- 
jury, if  they  could  have  privately  and  secretly  done  it,  I  have  not  a 
doubt;    such  is  the  nature  of  religious  hostility,  when  it  is  not 
poweiful  enough  to  kill,  maim  or  persecute  openly;  but  I  have 
00  Enemies  in  Nottingham,  who  would  stand  forth  publicly  and 
avowedly  to  be  hostile.    I  never  but  once  attempted  to  shelter 
from  a  crowd  of  followers,  and  that  was  on  the  evening  during* 
which  I  should  have  publicly  met  Mr.  Gilbert.    This  step  was 
taken  injudiciously  at  the  recommendation  of  a  friend.     I  saw 
the  folly  of  it  instantly,  and  came  out  of  the  house  again,  and 
addressed  myself  to  the  persons  on  the  inconvenience  of  being 
so  followed,  who  without  a  murmur  discontinued  their  pursuit. 
A  crowd  did  follow  from  Messrs.  Kendall  and  Sewell's  yard,  as 
they  did  on  the  former  occasion  ;  but  they  were  chiefly  children, 
who  liked  the  sport,  and  the  only  act  of  hostility  was  the  scat- 
tering of  gravel  among  the  crowd.    In  passing  through  the 
streets  alone,  I  never  found  the  least  unpleasant  interruption  ;  it 
was  only  on  some  stated  occasions,  when  a  crowd  was  brought  to- 
gether, that  I  found  it  troublesome^  and  then  as  little  so  as  was 
inevitable  ;  and  as  little  so  a^  I  have  seen  it  on  any  other  occasion. 
This  letter  is  to  be  a  sort  of  Scrapiana.    The  next  string  of 
lies  is  a  note  to  a  Correspondent,  from  the  same  paper,  in  the 
following  words :— 

§3"  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  respected  correspondent  R , 

on  any  other  subject  than  the  one  he  has  direcrted  his  attention  to :  first 
because  no  one,  save  the  Arch  Infidel  himself,  and  some  half  dozen  of  lii» 
ij^oraDt  and  deluded  followers,  dare  to  question  the  existence  of  a  Deity  : 
secondly,  because  no  arguments,  however  convincing,  would  be  listened 
to  by  characters  of  their  way  of  thinking :  and  lastly,  because  a  publie. 
newspaper  is  not  exactly  the  proper  channel  for  the  diseussion  of  such 
matters,  which  more  properly  belong  to  the  pu>pit,  or  to  that  portion  of  the 
press  more  particularly  appropriated  to  the  aisseroination  of  divine  truth. 

It  will  astonish,  to  show  the  number  of  falsehoods  and  contra- 
dictions which  this  short  paragraph  contains. 

Firsts  it  says,  that  no  one,  save  the  Arch  Infidel  and  some  half 
dozen  of  his  followers,  dare  to  question  the  existence  of  a  deity. 
They  even  do  not  dare  to  question  any  thing  of  the  kind,  in  any 
enlarged  sense.  I  dare  to  question  the  existence  of  intelligent 
deity  ;  but  I  dare  not  question  the  existence  of  non-intelligent 
deity.  The  question  is  not  about  deity;  but  about  the  attributes 
of  deity.  No  one  questions  the  existence  of  deity,  when  the 
phrase  stands  thus  abstracted  from  attributes;  but  every  one 
questions  the  existence  of  deity,  when  the  varied  applications  of- 
attributes  be  made  to  the  general  term.  I -question  the  existence 
of  the  deity  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Christians,  of  the  Mahometans, 
and  of  every  religious  sect  that  I  know  to  exist  or  to  have  exiSf^ 
ed  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  question  the  existence  of  a  deity,  as  an  ab- ' 
^tracted  term,  expressive  of  all  physical  power. 
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The  second  poiat  is,  an  assertion,  that  we  refuse  to  listen  to 
any  arguments  however  convincing.  This  assertion  is  ridiculous. 
No  one  courts  argument  like  those  who  enquire  as  we  enquire 
on  the  subject  of  deity.  We  complain^  and  justly,  that  you,  on 
the  other  side,  will  not  only  not  listen  to  our  arguments;  but 
that  you  will  not  even  meet  us  in  discussion,  either  orally  or 
scripturally,  to  ofTer  us  your  arguments.  You  have  never  tried, 
whether  we  will  listen  to  your  arguments,  when  they  are  snb- 
mitted  to  public  discussion.  Had  arguments  been  advanced  by 
your  correspondent  R—  in  your  paper,  you  would  have  found 
us  quickly  enough  on  your  heels,  in  attending  to  them,  as  I  shall 
show  you  directly,  in  attending  to  such  as  you  have  inserted. 

The  third  and  last  point  is  the  observation  that  a  newspaper  is 
an  unfit  channel  for  the  discussion  of  such  matters,  and  that  the 
pulpit  and  the  religious  press  are  more  fit.  If  you  can  persuade 
the  occupiers  and  supporters  of  the  pulpit  and  the  religious  presi^ 
that  they  ought  to  attend  to  such  discussions,  you  will  do  some 
good,  Air.  Stretton.  But,  remember,  that  they  have  never  yet 
encouraged  discussions  on  such  matters :  and  remember  also,  that 
such  discussion  is  a  public  duty,  and  since  your  newspapers  aiect 
to  be  very  religious,  and  really  do  meddle  with  religious  matters, 
you  are  in  duty  bound  to  admit  into  your  columns  a  discussion  on 
such  matters.  Your  pretended  reasons  to  the  contrary  are  paltry 
excuses  and  shufiles  for  the  weakness  of  your  religious  cause.  I 
find  too,  that  you  admit  one-sided  observa.tions  on  the  sul^ect,  or 
what  are  we  to  consider  the  following,  inserted  as  an  original 
piece,  in  the  very  paper  which  objects  to  such  insertions  ? 

Athbibm. — it  is  an  astonishing  featare,  io  the  annals  of  the  most  civilised 
and  christianised  nation  upnon  earth,  that  there  are  men  starting  from  her 
bosom  to  disseminate  doctrines,  which  are  incompatible  with  alt  we  know 
and  believe— *all  we  possess  and  enjoy — and  all  we  hear,  feel,  and  hare 
any  conception  of.  It  is  hamiliating  to  know,  that  in  an  age  like  this, 
there  are  men — the  divinest  poets,  the  profonndest  scholars,  and  the  best 
writers,  arowing  principles  inconsistent  with  the  system  of  tfaemrivene— 
at  variance^vith  revealed  religion — and  that  promulgate  a  disbelief  in  tfaa 
existence  of  the  Deity  himself.  Alas  !  with  what  wonderful  arrogance 
do  these  men  ^  gird  up  their  loins  and  set  themselves  in  array  against  God*' 
---abrogate  his  divine  attribates — deny  bis  presence,  and  limit  his  capaci- 
tiea  to  the  standard  of  their  own  compreliensions.  What  they  cannot 
fathom  they  reject;  forgetting,  that  between  mortal  perception  and  divine 
mystery,  there  is  a  great  golph  fixed,  which  all  ^e  systems  in  man's  brain 
will  never  encompass,  and  never  destroy.  It  is  traly  carioas  to  hear 
those  m^n,  from  this  their  little  moand  of  earth,  quibbling  in  the  Hce  «f 
heaven,  quailing  at  the  works  of  creation,  and  arraigning  and  denyiqgt 
not  only  the  omnipresence,  but  the  very  omnipotence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
It  is  also  somewhat  singular,  that  whilst  the  enlightened  Atheist,  wiu 
Astronomy  at  his  disposal — with  the  arts  and  sciences  at  his  fingers'  end* 
and.  in  league  with  all  the  improvemenis  of  modem  times,  boldly  comes 
foiward  to  annihilate  the  Creator  of  a  thousand  systems  he  caaaoC  oom^ 
nrehend.  The  ignorant  African,  and  the  beuighted  Asiatic,  no  aoonev 
behold  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  a  comet,  than  they  instantly  convert  it  into 
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«D  obJMt  of  worabip,  and  pay  adontion  to  that,  which  an  eniifktentd 
philoBopher  ridicules  as  a  prodactioQ  of  chance,  and  under  no  control 
bat  its  natural  one — the  law  of  firavity*  Tlie  one  finds  a  Ch>d  in  Jiis 
works-^the  other  rejects  the  very  God  himulf :  but  the  gaiit  of  ignorance 
is  less  in  its  turpitade  to  tlie  crime  of  perTersion.  Yet  that  is  not  all,  with 
the  creed  of  infidelity  is  generally  commingled  a  portion  of  moral 
obscenity,  and  loose  notion,  which  render  its  published  theories  dan- 
gerons  beneath  the  roof  of  a  family.  Certainly  evef  y  man  is  tolerated  to 
enjoy  his  own  moral  and  relifpous,  as  well  as  his  political  opinions  $  but 
he  must  not  pour  his  poison  into  the  breast  of  my , child ;  Qtherwisct  he 
becomes  amenable  to  the  laws  of  a  Christian  land,  *which  Tery  properly 
take  cognizance  of  disseminated  principles  of  obscenity  and  infidelity,  as 
well  as  of  moral  crime  and  delinquency.  And,  thank  God,  e?ery  father 
of  a  family  may  appeal  to  those  laws  of  his  country  against  their  dis- 
semination. 

The  writer  of  the  foregoingf  article  was  quite  ignorant  of  his 
sabject ;  but  it  was  something  against  atheism,  and  that  made 
it  pass  in  the  religious  paper.  There  is  a  trne  but  curious  and 
portentous  admission  at  starting,  that  the  best  poets,  the  best 
aebolars,  and  the  best  writers,  are  at  variance  with  revealed  reli- 
gioD^  and  promulgate  a  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  re- 
Teali|iig  or  intelligent  deity:  This  is  a  damning  admission  for  a 
leligionist  to  make;  for,  if  but  one  good  writer  doubted  divine 
levelation,  that  doubt  is  decisive  against  it ;  for  one  such  writer 
coold  not  fail  to  see  proofs  as  well  as  others,  if  proofs  existed. 
The  qnestioD  dees  not  rest  so  much  upon  the  talent  as  upon  the 
eonrage  of  the  individual,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  in  re- 
Boonci&g  the  absurdities  which  ignorant  superstition  has  entarled 
upon  mankind.  Thousands  see  those  absurdities  in  their  truei 
I]g*bt;  but  think  it  prudent  to  say  nothing  about  them:  there- 
fore,  the  question  of  exposure  is  now  rather  a  proof  of  courage 
mad  honesty  than  of  talent ;  though  we  have  no  lack  of  talent 
openly  on  oar  side ;  we  have  such  talent  as  our  opponents  dare 
not  encounter.    There  is  a  strange  contradiction,  in  the  above 

paper,  to  the  note  to  the  correspondent  R .    There,  we  virere 

told,  that  it  was  only  the  Arch  Infidel* and  some  half  dozen  of 
his  followers,  who  wonld  listen  to  no  argument,  and  who  doubt- 
ed or  denied  the  existence  of  deity ;  but  in  this  original  piece  on 
aibeism,  we  are  told,  that  a  rejection  of  divine  revelation  and  a 
promnlgation  of  a  disl^lief  in  the  existence  of  deity  is  the  work 
of  '^  the  divinest  poets,  the  profoundest  scholars,  and  the  best 
^irntofs.''  Infidels  !  what  would  you  more,  than  such  an  admis- 
aian  as  this  from  your  opponent  ?  It  is  humiliating  indeed,  to 
remain  on  the  side  of  superstition,  in  such  an  age  as  this,  and 
onder  such  an  admission. 

Oar  panegyrist  on  atheism,  (for  he  must  be  a  panegyrist,  who 
gifvea  us  the  divinest  poets,  the  profoundest  scholars,  and  the' 
bast  writers)  complains,  that  we  avow  principles  inconsistent 
"^^tb  the  ^stem  of  the  universe.  We  are  sorry  for  it,  if  we  do ; 
but.if  we  do,  we  beg  him  to  place  it  to  the  account  of  our  ig- 
Howmkce,  rather  than  to  bad  motive  or  bad  design.    The  physical 
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«y»tem  of  the  imivene  is  the  great  object  of  our  epquiry,  and  VFe 
enquire  in  the  most  becoming  spirit,  really  seeking  knowledee 
and  searching  for  truths  among  present  or  past  theories,  by  the 
test  of  now  known  and  well-known  physical  principles.  It  is 
this  search  into  the  system  of  the  universe  that  has  led  to  the 
rejection  of  all  the  superstitions  of  mankind,  to  the  rejection 
of  that  which  is  called  revealed  religion  or  scriptuially 
or  orally  divine  revelation.  We  do  not  limit  the  capacities  of 
deity  to  the  standi^  of  our  own  comprehensions ;  bat  we  reject 
your  doctrine  of  personified  and  intelligent  deity ;  because  yea 
do  so  limit  and  describe  its  capacities.  What  we  deny  or  reject 
are  your  errors  and  not  any  thing  connected  with  the  system  of 
the  universe.  We  test  your  errors  by  our  knowledge  of  that  • 
system,  and  we  accordingly  deny  or  reject  them.  Of  this,  we 
will  give  you  a  proof,  in  a  presentation  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  notion  of  intelligent  deity  involves. 

With  the  doctrine  of  intelltgent  deity,  it  is  a  presoroptien  to 
attempt  any  thing  toward  human  improvement.  Without  that 
doctrine,  it  is  no.t  a  presumption. 

The  doctrine  of  an  intelligently  directing  deity  presumes  the 
perfectiop  of  the  past  state  of  mankind,  and  the  very  idea  of 
amendment  on  what  this  deity  has  done,  is  blasphemy,  ia  to  cc« 
cuse  the  deity  either  of  past  impotence  or  malevolence* 

The  doctrine  of  an  intelligently  directing  deity  is  a  doctrine 
that  justifies  every  part  or  no  part  of  human  action ;  theie  can 
be  no  middle  course,  division,  or  exception ;  such  a  direetor.of  a 
part  must  be  the  director  of  all,  and  there  is  no  justifiable  raasoo 
for  human  judgment  to  operate;  no  justifiable  reason  for  human 
action  of  imy  kind ;  no  justifiable  ground  whereon  to  complain 
of  immorality  or  criminality.  The  doctrine  of  an  intelligBnt 
deity,  if  rightly  followed  out,  should  account  for  and  atone  te 
every  thing  that  happens. 

The  advocates  of  an  intelligent  deity  are  always  acting  in  oppo^ 
sition  to  their  own  doctriqe.  They  are  always  piaying  to  ftnm, 
lest  he  neglect  them,  always  asking  him  to  change,  ordictating 
to  him  something  that  he  should  do,  which  they  fear  he  will  not 
do  without  that  prayer  or  dictation.  They  are  always  asking 
him  to  do  something  in  opposition  to  each  other  and  to  himselt 
Two  armies  pray  for  victory  and  a  greater  slaughter  on  one  side 
than  the  other,  and  then  thank  him  for  success  in  tbe  destmciioo 
of  his  own  work.  If  the  electric  fluid  strikes  down  one  of  tboes 
attractors,  which  are  called  the  spires  of  churches,  as  has  been 
frequently  done,  and  as  was  lately  done  at  Clare  in  Ireland,  if  a 
few  persons  near,  esc^ipe  unhurt,  no  matter  how  many  are  killed 
or  hurt,  they  call  him  merciful  and  providential  in  not  killing  or 
maiminfi;'  all.  If,  in  the  case  of  a  shipwreck  at  ^ea,  one  person  be 
saved,  this  God  is  called  merciful  and  providential  for  that  salva- 
tion, without  the  imputation  that  he  has  destroyed  the  otben* 

(n  every  case,  in  which  the  actions  of  intelligent  deity  are  asso-^ 
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etated  wit6  the  aecidentsof  mankind,  he  is  made  a  partial^  onjiist, 
and  revengeful  being. 

The  whole  principle  of  evil  must  have  its  source  in  intelligent 
deity,  if  unity  of  deity  be  maintained,  or  an  admission  of  polytheism 
be  made  as  a  removal  of  the  difficul  ty ;  or,  that  which  is  as  difficult 
in  the  admission,  impotence  and  malevolence  in  this  intelligent 
deity,  as  we  find  in  human  nature. 

With  the  doctrine  of  intelligent  deity,  there  is  no  excuse  for  that 
part  of  human  action  which  attempts  amendment  of  any  kind^ 
or  which  complains  of  any  thing  that  exists  or  is  done.  But, 
without  this  doctrine  of  intelligent  deity,  the  whole  duty  of  maa 
is  clear,  and  that  is,  to  increase  the  amount  of  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions in  the  animal  world.  We  then  find,  that  we  are  left  U> 
ourselves,  to  our  own  exertions,  our  own  improvements,  our  own 
socially  proper  ways  and  means,  we  have  nothing  to  pray  for,  na 
power  to  which  we  can  wisely  pray,  but  have  every  thing 
necessary  to  be  done  to  do  for  ourselves,  by  our  own  industry  and 
judgment.  There  then  remains.no  idea  of  divine  appointment, 
no  justification  of  tyranny  or  oppression  of  any  kind,  man  is  placed 
oo-a  social  equality  with  his  fellow,  and  saperiority  most  be  formed 
by  industry,  by  virtue,  and  by  education. 

indeed,  1  take. this  high  and  all-suflBcient  ground,  for  my 
Tejection  of  the  doctrine  of  intelligent  deity,  to  say,  that  a  code 
of  morals  cannot  be  formed  upon  sach  a  doctrine,  and  that  it  can 
only  be  well  and  applicably  formed  in  the  absence  of  sucb  a 
doctrine:  and  fh)m  this  one  source  of  moral  defect,  the  defect  of 
the  doctrine  of  intelligent  deity,  I  deduce  all  the  crime  and  im- 
morality that  is  or  has  been  found  among  mankind.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain  this  great  proposition  against  all  opposition. 

The  concluding  observations  about  obscene  and  loose  notions 
being  commingled  with  infidelity  is  a  bugbear  of  the  imagina- 
tion, that  is  no  where  seen  in  reality  ;  and  if  an  instance  of  the 
kind  were  discovered,  five  thousand  may  be  found  in  the  religious 
world  as  a  set-off.  Every  moral  principle  is  in  necessity  separate 
from  eveiy  religious  principle.  In  principle,  they  are  antitheses. 

And  as  to  the  threat  about  law,  we  laugh  at  it ;  the  govern- 
meot  of  the  country  has  been  beaten,  at  the  game  of  law,  upon 
the  subject  of  infidelity,  and  who  shall  successfully  renew  the 
game? 

The  fourth  article  taken  from  the  '' Journal ,'Ms  more  con- 
temptible than  the  former.  It  professes  to  narrate  something ; 
but  the  narrative  is  wholly  a  misrepresentation.  In  inserting 
such  tnffih  in  The  Lion,  I  can  only  hope  for  the  pardon  of  ita 
readers,  in  offering  them  something  to  laugh  at>  in  showing  them 
the  real  inferiority,  in  relation  to  ourselves,  of  those  persons  who 
still  adhere  t&  religion : 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Nottingham  Journal, 

Mr.  Bdilor.^No  incident  which  has  lately  occurred  has  afforded  m«  lo 
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ntteh  MtltftHiUoii  m  the  treatiiMBt  t»bich  tlwt  eonuMnfM  to  iiiMiltM«C3tflile« 
hfts  lately  received  from  Ihe  discemiDg  females  of  this  towo.  Il  is  oYidiikt 
what  ibe  votWes  were  which  induced  this  fellow  to  make  choice  of  Notting- 
ham, 10  which  to  disseminate  his  dangerous  and  pestilential  principles,  and. 
from  whence  to  obtain  the  filthy  lucre  which  his  sordid  soul  coveU  (^and  this 
ts  his  main  object,  though  he  should  rob  the  poor  of  their  hard-earned  bread). 
Here,  he  thought,  the  seed  of  his  wicliedoess,  from  the  reported  nature  of  the 
SoiU  would  take  root  and  flourish ;  but  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  soil  is  not 
quite  so  well  prepared  and  suited  to  his  purpose  as  he  anticipated;  and, 
thank  God,  his  attempts  have  been  frustrated  by  those  who  were  wiseeaoagb 
to  foresee,  that  if  they  ate  of  the  fruit,  misery  here  and  hereafter  would  be 
the  consequence.  To  enlarge  here  on  the  dangers  and  distress  which  this 
man  would  propagate  and  entail,  is  needless  ;  they  are  well  known,  and 
tfme  would  be  ill  spent  on  the  subject.  That  a  respectable  individual  should 
%e  found,  willing  to  lend  himself  as  a  tool,  to  assist  the  views  of  snch  a 
deadly  enemy  to  society,  by  affording  him  that  accommodation  which  had 
been  so  properly  denied  by  the  authorities  of  the  town,  is  more  surprising 
tiMa  tras  the  effrontery  which  could  prompt  the  request  for  protection.— The 
Spirit  shown  by  the  females  of  Nottingham  in  standing  forth  to  oppose  their 
tfeny,  it  UfUy  eredHablei  May  they  ever  raalatain  the  feelings  they 
iSJBiWl  4HI  tUi  ocfiaalon,  and  tbey  will  gain  the  esteem  and  respeetof 
those  whose  esteem  and  respect  are  worth  having,  and  which  will  be  only 
tesatowed  upon  them  to  long  as  they  «^/eor  Q^d  amd  JkoMOvr  the  Kinp  /** 

1  am,  Mr.  Editor,  yonr's, 
September  10,  IMS.  Frflo. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  tbe  treatment  which  I  received 
(torn  the  females  in  Nottingham^  as  far  as  1  met  them,  waa  readly 
most  flattering  and  most  agreeable  to  me.  Excepting  Mrs. 
Crosby,  I  did  not  receive  an  insult  from  any  one  of  them.  And 
I  am  quite  sure  and  confident,  that  I  wanted  nothing  more  than 
introduction  and  conversation  to  have  become  generally  afavon* 
rite  among  them.  There  were  not  less  than  thirty  welKdressed 
and  respectable  looking  females  came  into  Messrs.  Kendall  and 
SewelPs  open  yard  to  bear  my  discourse,  every  one  of  which  I 
have  reason  to  conclude  was  pleased  witti  what  I  there  said  and 
did.  My  visit  to  Nottingham  was  perfectly  a  triumph.  1  foond 
no  hostile  or  offensive  opposition,  otherwise  than  from  Grosvenot 
Henson.  I  found  no  respectable  opposition ,  and  I  most  oer« 
tainly  left  a  new  and  powerful  impression  on  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  t9wn.  No  females,  no  males  stood  foi^ 
ward  to  oppose  me,  and  Philo  might  have  appropriately  added 
Mendctx  to  his  si|-nature,  which  would  have  been  Philo  Jieth' 
dux^  a  Lover  of  Lies,  the  necessary  character  ta/ear  a  God  mml 
to  horwur  a  Ktng. 

The  imputation  about  filthy  lucre  is  sc^jrcely  wcHrth  9oti0». 

^  I  allow  mm  to  be  a  universal  motive,  and  U  requires  a^  bar  to  mj 

that  he  has  no  such  motive.    But  this  1  can  say,  that  I  did  not 

pocket  a  sixpence  in  Nottingham,  without  giving  its  value  in  a 
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book  or  books.  1  did  not  pocket  a  sixpeiiee  from  my  own  lee** 
ture;  bat  tiirued  over  the  whole  of  the  pioceedSy  after  payinpc 
expenoesy  to  other  purposes.  I  was  the  first  to  propose  the  appli- 
catioQ  of  proceeds,  in  the  case  of  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Oilbert, 
to  tlie  Nottingham  Infirmary.  I  have  uniformly  been  put  to 
expeooe,  by  every  public  step  that  I  have  yet  taken,  with  the 
exeeptioDof  one  of  my  visits  to  Stockport  last  year.  And  all 
the  hope  that  1  have  had  of  gain,  has  been  in  an  improvement 
of  business,  which  every  prudent  man  keeps  in  view.  No  man 
csn  get  a  living  for  himself  and  family  in  a  more  honourable 
and  more  useful  way,  than  that  in  which  I  strive  to  support  my- 
selfaod  mine.  I  desire  riches  ;  but  I  find  myself  at  present  on 
the  wrong:  scent  for  them.  This  paltry  imputation  about  lucre, 
sordiduess,  &c.  is  put  forth  too  in  the  ''  Mercury**  How  ridi* 
cQloQsly  foul  is  the  imputation,  from  the  advocates  of  a  religion 
whiefa  taxes  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  extent  of  twenty 
millioiis  of  pounds  sterling  annually !  How  foul,  from  these 
lysteffialjc  beggars !  I  have  not  yet  been  a  beggar  for  my  caise : 
but  I  intend  to  seek  more  profits^  tostrive  to.  make  it  more  profit 
aUe,  whenever  I  so  abroad,  for  the  future. 

I  bave  now  to  deal  with  four  articles  cut  from  theiVollsng&am 
Mertmry,  which  are  not  moie  r^utable  than  those  taken  from. 
the  JmrTiaL  Stretton's  Journal  belongs  to  that  which  is  tailed 
the  High  or  Tory  Party  of  Nottingham  ;  while  Sutton's  Review 
beloii^ied  to  the  Low  Party :  and  this  Mercury  may  be  considered 
a  paper  started' to  embrace  the  lowest  of  the  low  party,  if  any 
cas  be  lowest  where  all  are  really  low,  and  is  a  subscription 
paper,  having  many  proprietors,  with  a  harking  editor  at  their 
tail,  but  advocating  no  intelligible  principles,  save  that  of  seek- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  business,  to  make  it  p>ay»  which  as  yet  is 
qaestionable ;  but  which,  1  presume,  in  its  present  character,, 
will  not  be  long  questionable.  I  kpow  enough  of  the  machinery 
and  subsistence  of  a  paper  to  know,  that  this  cannot  be  oonti- 
nuedly  made  to  pay  its  costs,  and  that,  after  wasting  a  few  huH 
dred  pounds,  it  must  fall. 

The  first  article  is  a  professed  report  of  the  proceedings  in 
tfesni.  Kendall  and  Sewell's  yard ;  but  1  appeal  to  Mr.  Dunn, 
the  publisher  of  the  pi^ier,  who  was  present,  against  the  truth. 
of  the  statement: 

Agrmably  to  the  adTertla^inent  in  our  last  week's  paper,  Mr.  Carllle  at*' 
tended  at  Mr.  Kendall's  wharf,  on  the  Leen-aide,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
where  persons  were  admitted  on  payment  of  one  shilling.  A  stage  had  been 
neetfd,  OD  whieh  Mr.  C.  took  his  station,  and  comnenced  an  harangue,  roi 
BirkaUo  oaly  tw  its  empty  nothingness  ;  but  we  vndirrstaad  he  aeknow- 
Icdgedftwasnoltkaaddiess  he  designed  to  hare  given,  as  h*  did  net  fM 
aksgether  eomloitable  at  the  stght  of  two  gentlemeD,  who  §9^JUio  wiere 
prepared  to  take  a  report  of  what  he  uttered.  This  is  oenalnly  •  mark  of 
weakness ;  for,  if  he  is  conTineed  of  the  trmh  of  his  own  doctrines,  asd  they 
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ire  Bttoli  as  could  m^t  tlie  public  ear,  why  should  be  be  afbtmed  of  hatisg 
them  committed  to  paperT  or  why  should  he  shrink  from  his  duty  at  the  sight 
of  a  goose^uill  t  A  vast  number  of  persons  collected  round  the  entrtoee, 
and  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  canal,  amongst  whom  were  some  formldible 
lookini;  females,  who  used  their  natural  weapon,  the  toogue,  to  coasldefable 
adtantage.  Threats  succeedsd  Toclferatioos ;  and  we  are  Informed,  that 
sbveral  of  the  fair  sex  formed  themselves  into  a  body  for  the  cxpreu  por- 
pose  of  im-iHiUing  the  speaker  with  pure  water.  The  orator  Undlag  tk« 
Impending  storm^ready  to  burst  upon  his  head,  prudently  crossed  thecanil 
in  a  boat,  and  retreated  by  the  way  of  the  meadows.  The  inexorable  pops- 
laoe  followed  the  track,  but  after  some  difflculty  Mr.  C.  escaped  their  btads. 
On  Tuesday  he  took  his  departure,  and  no  doubt  the  next  number  -of  his 
Lion  (there  should  be  an  e  after  the  i)  will  give  another  account  of  bisgrt- 
clous  reception  at  Nottingham. 

The  first  point  to  be  rebutted  is  the  assertion,  that  my  barangiie 
was  remarkable  only  for  its  empty  nothingness;  bat  that  ("  wt 
understand,*')  I  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  the  address  1 
should  have  delivered,  if  two  reporters  had  not  been  there.  This 
is  a  double  lie,  and  the  last  most  wantonly  invented  and  stated. 
I  said  nothing  like  it  Mr.  Cocking,  the  principal  reporter,  came 
lo  me,  before  the  discourse  began,  to  ask  for  facilities  to  write  it 
down.  I  promised  and  procnrod  him  all  that  he  desired,  such  as 
a  table  and  chair,  and  choice  of  position.  The  only  allosioD 
which  I  made  to  the  reporters  in  the  course  of  the  harangue, 
was  an  expressed  desire  that  their  reports  might  go  forth  in  print, 
associated  with  an  expressed  fear  that  it  would  not  be  the  case. 
Had  my  harangue  been  remarkable  forempty  nothingness,  every 
sentence  of  it  would  have  appeared  in  every  newspaper  inNotting- 
ham,  for  empty  nothingness  is  the  stuff  with  which  the  columns 
of  newspapers  are  filled.  Had  it  been  matter  for  ridicule,  every 
sentence  of  it,  would  have  appeared  and  have  had  its  due  weight 
of  ridicule.  Had  the  propositions  been  futile,  the  reasonings  Irad, 
and  the  deductions  unwarranted,  they  would  have  been  exposed 
and  refuted.  But  my  harangue  wa^  made  up  of  such  stuff  as 
newspapers  fear,  which  they  can  neither  print  nor  refute.  It  was 
that  of  a  free,  bold,  and  well-informed  man,  who  understood  the 
subjects  on  which  he  was  haranguing,  and  withheld  no  sentiment 
from  fear.  The  discourse  was  on  three  subjects,  Politicj, 
Morals,  Theology.  That  on  politics  was  pronounced  by  a 
a  clever  man,  who  has  seen  much  of  the  world  in  Europe  and 
America, to  be  the  best  view  of  the  subject  that  he  had  everaeen 
taken,  it  was  this  in  brief,  that  politics  was  the  business  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  that  there  was  no  other  hereditary  right  asso- 
ciated with  politics^  than  that  of  the  people  to  do  their  basiness 
tor  themselves,  and  that  there  was  more  ijjgenoi^  reqnred  to 
conduct  such  an  establishment  of  machinery,  as  tluit  by  which 
we  were  surrounded,  than  to  conduct  the  machinery  of  politics  or 
the  real  business  of  legislation  and  administration  of  law;  but 
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that  if  the  people,  who  had  the  choice^  were  careless  as  to  tke 
persons  whom  they  employed  to  do  their  basiness,  they  would  be 
treated,  as  other  careless  people  are  treated,  and  be  constantly 
involved  in  oppression  and  ruin.  This  is  an  outline  of  that  which 
I  then  filled  up  for  half  an  hour,  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 
There  was  not  the  least  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  any  thing  that 
1  uttered  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  excepting  at  a  very  severe 
denoQciation  of  all  resorts  to  public  ale  houses,  which  was  after- 
wards mentioned  to  me  as  having  been  carried  too  far. 

The  next  is  a  sort  of  religious  tract  lie,  coming  most  ominously 
from  the  General  Baptist  Printing  Office,  at  Loughborough : 

To  the  Editor  qfthe  Mercury, 
Sir,— Perhaps  the  foUowing  fact  may  serve  to  check  the  disposition  towards 
infidelity,  which,  unhappily,  appears  to  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent  in  your 
Ticinity. 

I  am,  Sir,  yonr's  respectfully, 
Oeserel  Baptist  Printing  Ollce,  J.  F.  Winks. 

Looghborougb,  Sept.  15,  1898. 

THE  END  OF  ONE  OF  CARLILE'S  FOLLOWERS. 
Retoroiog  from  Leicester  the  other  day,  in  a  conveyance  which  runs  between 
that  place  and  Loughborough,  the  subject  of  conversation  was  the  recent 
attempts  of  Carlile  to  propagate  his  views  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Notting« 
bam.   On  the  road  we  took  into  our  conveyance  a  young  man  of  respectable 
■ppeartnce,  who,  noticing  our  observations,  remarlced  that  he  wps  well 
acquainted  with  the  individual  respecting  whom  we  were  spealiing,  having 
fonuerly,  in  London,  worked  with  him,  as   I  believe  he   said,  a  tin-plate 
worker ;  that  Carlile  commenced  his  career  by  distributing,  first  political 
>od  then  Infidel  pamphlets.    A  foreman  in  the  same  manufactory  was  a  de- 
voted follower  of  Carlile,  believing  All  the  dogmas  of  his  creed — if  a  creed  it 
iB*y  be  called.     There  were  also  several  others  of  the  workmen  who  werd 
professed  infidals,  and  their  conduct  and  eonrersation  were  most  wicked  and 
impious.    The  foreman  already  referred  to,  was  considered  an  able  advocate 
<br  infidelity ;   and  often,  amidst  the  uproar  of  the  tavern,  wonld  declaim 
^gtinst  the  bel  levers  and  their  faith.    This  man,  however,  was  observe^  by 
and  by  to  be  uneasy  and  unhappy.   He  frequently  enquire^  of  his  companions 
what  they  thought  about  the  act  of  dying,  whether  they  thought  it  woj^ld  be. 
ptinfui  or  not?     One  morning  ;when  he  went  to  the  shop,  he  said  to  some  of 
tbe  men.    **  Well,  have  you  any  cpmmands  to  the  other  world  7  for  1  intend 
io  see  master  devil  to  night,  if  I  am  as  bad  as  1  was  last  night.'*    It  appears, 
that  **  In  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  -sleep  falleth  upon  men,"  he  had 
^D  terrified  by  the  inexpressible  horror  of  a  guilty  conscience.    Again,  he 
•Arned  **  he  would  not  pass  another  snch  a  night.*'    He  appeared  to  have  a 
strange  dreed  of  dyiug  on  bis  bed  in  bis  chamber.  That  evening  afWr  retiring 
to  rest,  he  was  observed  again  to  leave  his  chamber,  and  next  morning  was 
fooad  drowned  in  the  bason  of  one  of  the  canals. 

I  send  the  above  account  that  it  may  be  made  public,  and  operate  as  a 
powerful  warning  to  those  who  have  been  strangely  led  to  adopt  similar 
opinions. 
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t'oaDf  watn  of  N^alngbam !  disfrtet  not  your  nelghboarhood  byftlUi«ing 
tha  aposU«  of  atheitm  to  boast  that  he  hasmore  foUowera  in  yovr  Covo  thia 
in  any  ollwr  in  the  empire.  flcriovBly  and  carefully  ezandDe  the  CTidcflces  d 
cfafiBtianity,  and  yo«  will  fl»d  then  abundant  and  coDclB»iTe. 

LeufhlMroegk.  ▲  CHauriAjr. 

This  statement  is  utterly  untrue,  in  all  its  essentialities.  If  it 
had  been  true,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  mention  names.  The 
foreman  of  the  manufactory  is  living  and  still  a  foreman  fbere, 
and  was  always  the  reverse  of  being  a  friend  or  follower  of  miae; 
and  I  know  not  a  single  tinman  in  London,  whose  opinions  on 
politics  or  religion  have  been  changed  by  me,  or  who  was  not 
before  my  infidelity  what  he  now  is.  I  found  no  infidelity  in  the 
manufactory,  and  discovered  none  for  myself  while  1  was  there. 
It  was  the  Attorney  General  of  the  day  of  1817,  who  converted 
me  to  infidelity,  by  setting  me  upon  the  enquiry  about  profaneneM, 
of  which  1  did  not  know  that  I  had  been  guilty,  when  it  wu 
chaiged  in  his  information  for  my  publication  of  Mr.  Hooe'i 
Parodies.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  tinman  drowning  himsrif.  I 
occasionally  see  some  of  the  men  with  whom  1  worked  as  tinmen; 
but  1  find  them  what  I  generally  found  them,  much  more  fond  of 
beer  and  gin,  than  of  infidelity.  I  only  desire  their  infidelity  on 
the  ground  of  increased  tobriety.  To  cut  the  matter  short, 
I  can  challenge  contradiction,  in  sayine,  this  Loughborough  story 
is  wholly  an  invention.  If  it  be  not,  let  Mr.  Winks  find  and  publish 
the  names. 

I  am  doubtful  whether  I  shall  be  excused  for  the  insertion  of 
the  remaining  nonvense,  which  form  rare  specimens  of  the 
empty  nothingness  with  which  newspaper  columns  are  filled.  I 
can  assure  the  **  Mercury"  folks,  that  my  paper  would  not  stand 
a  month  if  it  were  made  up.  of  such  stuff  as  satisfies  their  readers. 
The  iWDaiiuiigaluff  is  beneath  comment,  so  I  shall  give  it  all  oft 
heap. 

To  the  Edittnr  qfthe  Marety. 

MuBter  Edittur— i  alayii  reads  ure  paper  begorse  i  thinks  ore  a  gndlsh  cbsp 
as  wood  stand  up  for  us  whimin  and  I  was  plezed  to  ce  you  tnck  notis  of  their 
itttenshun  of  sowsing  curloil— wy  they  cal  im  curloU  i  cant  tell  unless  U  is « 
i  ears  hees  intlmehata  with  the  tailor  in  oakh^m  jail  who  i  snpote  is  tbs  nin 
wot  sells  the  bares  gris  to  make  the  air  gro.  X' 

now  my  hnsbun  is  1  of  cnrloils  follyers  and  he  torks  rarely  about  natoral 
flUysofy  girls  till  i  blushes  to  ear  im  and  then  he  hirgefies  with  I  waster 
headman  art  wot  printed  a  buck  to  prevent  thunder  and  liten  ond  theres  a 
muster  poser  that  priestscribes  muddyphysics  and  ray  husbun  sais  the  wurld 
kumd  by  chance  and  so  did  eTery  thing  else  and  then  muster  art  dicklares 
that  we  ure  flying  round  the  sun  and  carrying  the  moon  along  with  us  and 
asks  if  gravy  tashin  Is  chance  or  the  degumption  of  water  or  girloiicks  tnd 
he  quotes  Bluedark  and  mussenbrogues  and  a  chinaman  they  cald  confaMus 
but  i  fund  im  out  in  I  thing  fbr  he  told  my  husbun  that  if  a  bowl  was  wirld 
round  in  the  air  it  wood  never  lose  its  centre  of  gravy  and  so  I  tuck  a  Isdle 
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full  of  soKp  to  try  bat  it  skaterd  all  over  jmd  skvlldiii  my  head  the  farst  tlma 
and  then  he  tells  sach  storees  about  the  stars  and  one  he  caU  arter  ure  paper 
thow  its  not  nuthing  at  all  like  it  for  he  sais  the  star  is  only  seoe  now  and 
then  and  ure  paper  euros  out  every  wick  thereft  anuther  star  he  cals  veanus 
and  another  jewpeter  and  he  sais  jewpeter  is  a  thusand  times  bigger  nor  this 
hurth  but  its  all  fudge  for  he  shoed  it  me  and  it  warnt  no  bigger  than  a  puppy 
dogs  eye  then  theres  anuther  he  sais  is  satin  saw  hooev«r  herd  of  a  satin  star 
and  theres  another  yoaraiahere  ware  i  suppose  all  the  rain  eums  from  and  he 
sais  Mm  of  them  ha?  got  settleteas  and  now  I  noes  wy  they  uses  stars  and 
tea  groats  in  telling  forth»  and  then  my  husbun  sais  its  all  nunsense  for 
nobudy  eannot  tell  how  the  world  is  mad  and  he  wont  beleeTe  that  we  and  the 
man  in  the  moon  fly  chiek  by  jole  round  like  a  warUygig  marily  to  please  the 
san  and  he  sais  if  you  aiot  here  you  must  be  there  and  if  yoa  aint  there  how 
do  yon  kno  ware  you  are  and  i  think  muster  Edtttnr  hees  rite  arter  all  for 
they  wants  to  persVrad  me  the  moon  has  4  quarter  dais  in  a  month  and  that 
wood  be  rare  wurk  for  the  landlords  who, cum  for  the  rint  putting  the  taxes 
out  of  the  question  my  husbun  taks  muster  corlolls  buck  with  a  lieon  tTie  first 
thing  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  he  sais  the  jurnoll  what  yoa  som^imes  cals 
gniBtoiamma  of  last  wick  calli^  im  infiddle  but  hees  no  more  like  a  fiddle 
nor  you  are,  unless  begorse  hees  short  and  thick  they  cumpalrs  iro  to  a  base 
phial  now  muster  edittur  i  sais  its  8  bad  to  cal  name^  and  i  hops  you  will 
tell  gruntmamma  so  but  i  most  lay  down  my  pen  for  the  presint  and  hops 
yoa  will  be  abel  to  mak  all  this  out  as  i  nevir  cood  spell  well  begorse  I  was 
alays'trubled  with  stamering.  Pra  dont  let  my  husbun  kno  i  hay  ritten  and 
yon  shall  hear  moor  abont  it  be  4  long. 

Yurs  Dinah  8 

'  Tarn  Calf  Alley,  Knottinghum. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER'S  PROGRESS  TO  NOTTINGHAM; 

Showing  bow  be  came  there,  and  went  back  again  earlier  than  he  intended. 


TuNB^''  King  Richard  hearing  qf  the  pranks.*' 

Robin  Hood^s  Gablahd. 

Now  others  may  sing  of  Joanna  Soathcote, 

Or  the  valorous  Wellington; 
But  I'll  sing  of  one  full  as  great  as  they, 

Though  his  work  is  not  yet  half  done. 

Hey  down,  hey  derry  derry  down. 

Some  have  brought  new  lights  to  sanctify  sonls, 

And  some  have  packed  milltons  to  dust ; 
Bat  the  mountain  had  yet  to  bring  forth  a  new  moose, 

The  Pedagogue  pander  of  lust. 

Hey  down,  &c. 

A  miffbty  projector  on  atoms  and  froth, 

A  blower  of  bubbles  sublime; 
A  vender  of  dogmas  in  ragged  old  coats, 

The  crippled  conceptions  of  time. 

Hey  down,  &c. 
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For  Ims  Nottingham  flock  tiie  DeTil  bad  fearf. 

His  interefit  was  fast  on  tbe  wane ; 
So  the  infidel  *^  Pedagogue"  sent  he  in  baste. 
To  revive  the  weak  rant  of  Tom  Paine. 
Hey  down,  Sec. 

Now  the  wiseacres  all  on  his  lectures  attend. 

And  the  Caliban  brothers  of  vice ; 
Who  drink  in  his  doctrine  and  vomit  their  soals. 

And  mingle  with  brates  in  a  trice.*  • 

Hey  down,  &c. 

To  the  Christians  a  Christian,  a  Jew  to  the  Jews, 

The  Pansa  of  Qnizotes  is  he  $ 
Who  teaches,  whatever  he  teaches  beside. 

Thai  lie's  always  expecting  his— /ee.f 
Hey  down,  &c. 

He*s  an  eye  to  his  avoir-bags,  keeps  them  ¥rell  lined, 

And  his  tribe  are  his  snmpter  male  ; 
For  this  lesson  of  lessons  be  teaches  them  all. 

The  instant  they  enter  his  school. 

Hey  down,  &c. 

Now  he  gathered  the  lean  unto  the  Leen-side, 

To  dress  them  in  **  Kendal  green,'* 
And  when  many  ivise  thonghts  had  escaped  from  his  lips, 

He  wisely  escaped  o'er  the  Leen.| 

Hey  down,  &c 

For  a  troop  of  old  women  were  there  ready  met, 

With  a  blanket  to  toss  him  in  air. 
For  much  they  had  wish'd  to  pay  off  tbe  old  debt. 

For  tbe  book  he  inscribed  to  tbe  fain 
Hey  down,  &c. 

Go !  thou  Lion's  Provider,  thou  Jackall  of  Men, 

Thou  prowler  from  door  to  door ! 
Go !  prove  thyself  toulless  with  filling  thy  maw« 

By  vilely  misleading  tlie  poor. 

Hey  down,  &c. 

*  "  What  have  we  here?— Were  I  in  England  now,  and  had  but  this 
fish  painted,  not  a  holiday-fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver;  Ibere 
would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man ;  when 
they  will  not  give  a  doil  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  cot  ten  to  s«e 
a  dead  Indian."~Shakspeare*8  Caliban. 

t  One  of  the  sublime  oceupaUons  of  this  nondescript,  and  for  wbi<^  he  ex- 
pects a  certain  fee,  is  that  of  showing  up  another  roooster,  which  he  designates 
by  the  name  of  **  Lion  ;'*  bat  which,  on  a  near  approach,  is  found  to  be  • 
personification  of  the  old  table,  by  the  long  ears  peeping  through  the  Uf>n*s 
skin. 

X  It  was  a  eostom  with  Robin  Hood  to  clothe  his  followers  in  Liocolo 
green,  hot  it  will  be  found,  by  referring  to  Sbakspeare,  that  it  wai  no  less 
cnstomary  in  the  days  of  Sir  John  FalstalT,  as  well  as  In  oar  own  times>  for 
suits  to  be  made  of  Kendall  green. 
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'  Tbe»  long  ftmong  ub  may  he  stay, 

Tho*  etnting  SAlnts  revile, 
And  may  onr  raildren's  children  say. 
All  bail  to  great  Garlile."  Lion,  Sept.  19, 1888* 


Mister  Bditar«-— As  yon  has  pat  in  nre  paper  the  letter  of  dinah  i  liam 
hindenoed  to  writ  to  yon  my  mister  taks  Carlile  lieon  and  i  ceed  in  one 
of  them  some  pohetry  and  as  i  was  allways  fond  of  pohetrv  I  send  you 
a  few  lines  of  my  hone — I  wood  have  writ  more  bat  my  hosband  com  in 
asd  I  was  a  fread — ^bnt  if  you  incert  this  I  will  try  agen. 

Goose  Gate.  Amelia  P . 

Carlile  his  grate  i  will  mentane 

In  spit  of  evere  helf 
Of  this  i  cannnr  be  misstane 

He  sais  so  of  imself 

The  moats  that  darckih  others  eyes 

Is  writins  have  orethrone 
Bat  some  folks  say  he  neer  descrys 

The  l)ig  beam  in  is  own 

he  writes  that  vile  beeleafs  are  crammed 

Down  each  beeleavehers  throte 
Yet  I  Good  never  bander  stand 

How  this  world  comes  from  nout 

But  still  as  panes  I  always  take 

My  neebor  Mistris  Omer 
I  axed  if  chance  a  shift  oood  make 

Prom  a  Toms  in  a  comer. 


Now/good  people  of  Nottingham^  I  give  you  another  specimen 

of  the  opposition  which  year  best  men  or  women  caji  make  to  my 

infidelity.     If  they  be  not  ashamed  Of  their  efforts  on  a  second 

leading  herein  they  are  hopeless  for  all  nseful  purposes  in  life,  and 

the  sooner  they  manure  the  soil  for  vegetation  the  better.    Yotf 

will  be  very  likely  to  see  me  in*Nottingham  again  in  another  year, 

in  spite  of  all  the  blankets  of  all  th«  old  women  in  the  town/and 

more  particularly  in  spite  of  the  blankets  of  your  very  contemp« 

Wie  poblic  press.      You  must  understand,  that  blankets  are 

necessary  to  ^ve  life  to  printed  matter,  though  in  some  places, 

Nottingham   in    particular^  they  breed  very  troublesome   and 

mischievous  insects.    However/l  here  proclaim,  that  my  visit  to 

Nottingham  was  triumphant,  the  glory  of  which  is  yet  to  be 

increased. 

Rtohakd  Carliib. 

Vo.  16. — Vol.2.  2  K 
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LETTER  86.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 


OaiGINES  CHRISTIANA. 

Dbar  Mr.  Carlile,— The  grand,  commanding,  master  Lib  that 
voles  and  runs  from  beginning  to  end  tbiough  the  whole  tisne  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  which,  according  to  the  common  pro- 
verb, requires  a  thousand  others  to  make  it  good ;  is — ^that  '*  tie 
world  toas  at  some  time  or  other,  either  miraculously  or  nofv- 
rally  converted  from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  or  thai  the 
great  body  of  society,  or  at  least  some  large  and  exiemipe 
communities  of  people,  in  tht^aiereise  of  their  own  free  agency, 
were  at  sometime,  or  sometimes,  either  by  supernatural  or 
natural  motives  induced  to  lay  aside  (Ae  pr^udiees  of  their 
former  habits  and  education,  and  embrace  a  religion  diametri- 
eally  opposed  to  those  prtsjudiees"  Nothing  the  like  of  this,  in 
any  epocha  of  time,  in  any  country  on  earth,  or  among  any  race 
of  men,  ever  took  place.  Religion  was  a  trick  of  state  in  all  its 
outward  visible  signs,  under  all  the  changes  of  nomenclature  and 
varieties  of  paraphernalia  that  it  hath  undergone.  There  never 
was  any  difference  between  any  one,  or  any  other  that  was  upoa 
earth,  or  between  the  very  worst  and  the  very  best, that  the  woise 
or  better  taste  of  the  tyrants  from  whom  it  emanated  might  not 
wholly  have  originated. 

The  conformity  of  the  character  of  the  national  religion  in 
every  country,  to  the  character  of  the  existing  government  of 
that  country,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  their  inseparable  depend- 
ence on  each  other.    Whatever  form  or  shape  the  folly  of  the  • 
people  may  have  taken,  the  utmost  power  of  fanaticism  has  never 
been  able  to  bring  about  any  general  or  extensive  change  in  the 
prevalent  modes  of  piety,  till  the  heads  of  government  have 
adopted  it :  and  governments  have  in  all  instances  moulded  re- 
ligion to  the  type  of  their  own  character.    Under  repMi^m 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  world  enjoyed  a  republican  theology,  tsA 
the  multiplicity  of  gods  in  heaven,  exactly  answered  to  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  images  on  earth,  who  held  tjie  prerogative  of  a 
voice  and  vote  in  the  Senate.     Jjcpitbr,  began  to  assume  airs  of 
insolence,  apd  to  hold  the  counsel  of  the  gods  as  less  worthy  to 
be  consulted  by  him,  as  they  had  used  to  be^  in  the  management 
of  the  universe ;  just  as  Julius  Cjesar  began  to  lay  his  schemes 
for  possessing  himself  of  irresponsible  autocracy.    Just  about  the 
time  when  Augustus  secured  to  himself  the  perpetual  dictatonsfaip, 
the  softness  of  popular  piety  ran  into  the  mould  of  Deism,  and 
every  body  began  to  see  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  there 
eould  possibly  be  more  gods  than  one*    And  to  be  sure !  the 
eventually  happy  constitution  of  governments  under  the  three 
estates  of  the  sovereigp,  the  nobles,  and  the  commons,  or  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  could  have  been  brought  aboat  under  no 
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other  providetioe  than  that  of  Father,  Son,  aad  Holy  Ohott, 
three  tyrants,  but  one  tyranny.  Though  indeed  the  third  perion, 
or  repreMfitaltre  deity,  holds  but  a  very  subordinate  rank  in  the 
politico-'theological  trinity ;  and  is  little  better  than  a  God  Ay 
courtesy :  he  is  but  eked  into  godhead,  precisely  as  the  third 
estate  of  the  realm,  has  but  a  nominal  existence  in  the  gx>ven]f- 
ment.  There  he  stands  cursing  and  swearing  for  his  divinity, 
like  hamperseyand  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  doubtful  whether 
he  shall  ever  be  brought  into  Uie  spell,  or  be  left  there  to  signify 
nothing  but  an  et  ctetera  to  every  piece  of  folly  or  of  falsehoqi 
that  may  take  the  precedence  of  him.  It  is  the  rhyme  apd  n^ 
the  reason  of  things  that  is  attended  to,  in  any  transaction  in 
whicb.the  respectability  of  the  third  estate  is  recognised :  in  exact 
coincidence  with  the  rhythmus  of  the  popular  doxoiogy, 
T^  iTofUz.!.  «^«   «i;  ^^r.^  K^  i  That  is  to  say.  Quidnunc  shall 

I«H^i^th«Hni^^^^^^^^^      **^' 5  have  his  shale;  after  the  other 
ABd  eke  the  Holy  Ghost,  J  ^^^^^^^  j^^^  ^^  .^  ^^ 

In  order  tk>  bribe  or  cajole  the  gentlefolks  of  the  upper  «tory,  into 
son^b  sort  of  countenancing  of  what  is  going  on  here  beklw,  our 
kings  and  lords  of  the  dunghill,  give  their  own  titles  to  the 
mliers  of  Olympus,  and  the  old  thunderer,  has  been  'yclept 
**  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords'^"  as  if,  whatever  sort  of 
soonndrels  they  might  be,  he  was  thp  chief  of  them.  And  not  alone 
his  titles  and  attributes,  but  his  qualities  and  eharacteristtcii,  in 
all  ages  and  countries  have  as  invariably  presented  the  perfect 
copy  and  fac  simile  of  the  genius  and  idiosyncrasy  of  hte  vie^ 
g^nts.  So  that  the  common  adage  *'  tell  me  with' whdtt'thM 
goest,!!!  tell  thee  what  thou  doest;"  holds  not  with  so  i^ute\66k 
af^lication,  as  its  parallel  *'  show  me  who  holds  the  rod,  I'll  shoW 
yott  who  is  the  God.''  When  our  masters  only  gave  way  to  the 
goodfellow^ip  sort  of  vices,  why,  to  be  sure  Jupiter  himself  l^ent 
a  larking,  and  not  an  easy-virtued  lady  in  the  land,  ^vnnted  -her 
Gabriel.  But,  when  it  pleased  our  royal  highnesses  to  tdh&  d 
serious  lurti,  (which  the  devil  knows,  was  the  worst  turn  for 
their  subjects  that  they  ever  could  take)  why,  there  was  no  more 
e^lantry  in  heaven.  Old  ibgy  took  the  *^  green  and  yello# 
melancholy,'^  and  became '' o^  purer  ey^s  tMtn  to  beheM  tnt- 
^ity."  In  Spain,  God  has  always  been  Spanish ;  a  Frenchman 
in  France ;  a  Don  Miguel,  in  Portugal ;  a  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in 
England ;  a  passionate  idiot  in  Ireland ;  the  creatute  of  the 
elimate  every  where. 

B8TABLISHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  AMERICA. 

We  need  not  seek  fiorther  to  ascertain  how,  and  by  what  means 
Christianity  was  propagated,  and  made  its  way,  in  ages  whos^e 
records  have  floated  down  the  stream  of  time  into  the  waste 
ijoane  where  all  things  are  forgotten ;  when  only  assuming  that 
the  nature  of  man  always  was^  what  it  now  is;    we  h^ve  tn 

2k  2 
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eaniting  documents  of  more  recent  periods,  a  weight  of  piesiimp^ 
live  evidence,  to  which  proof  positive  could  hardly  add  more 
certainty.  The  annexed  is  the  precise  formal  act.  instrument,  and 
deed, still  extant, as  used  by  the  Spaniards  in*their  le^l  formality 
of  induction,  or  taking  possession  of  their  discoveries  in  the  New 
World,  in  that  year  of  our  Lord  God,  lft09 : 

THB  DECLARATION. 

*'  I,  AtONzo  DE  Ho  JED  A,  servant  of  the  most  high  and  powerfd 
Kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the  conquerors  of  barbarous  nations, 
their  messenger  and  captain,  do  notify  to  you  and  declare,  in  as 
ample  form  as  1  am  capable,  that  God  our  Lord  who  is  one  and 
eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one 
woman,  of  whom  you  and  we,  and  all  the  men  who  have  been 
or  shall  be  in  the  world,  are  descended.  But  as  it  has  come  to 
pass,  through  the  number  of  generations  during  more  than  five 
thousand  years,  that  they  have  been  dispersed  into  different  parte 
of  the  world,  and  are  divided  into  various  kingdoms  and  provinces, 
because  one  country  was  not  able  to  contain  them,  nor  could  they 
have  found  in  one  the  means  of  subsistence  and  preservation,  there- 
foreCrocIottr  .^ordgavethe  charge  of  all  those  people  to  one  man, 
named  Saint  PET£R,whom  he  constituted  the  Lord  and  Head  of  all 
the  human  race,  that  all  men  ia  whatever  place  they  are  bom,  or  in 
tohatever  faith  or  place  ttiey  are  educated,  mi^ht  yield  obedience 
unto  him.  He  hath  subjected  the  whole  world  to  his  jurisdiction, 
and  commanded  him  to  establish  his  residence  in  Rome,  as  the 
most  proper  place  for  the  government  of  the  world.  He  likewise 
promised  and  gave  him  power  to  establish  his  authority  in  every 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  to  judge  and  govern  all  Christians, 
Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other  people,  of  whatever  sect  or 
faith  they  may  be.  To  him  is  given  the  name  of  Pope,  which 
aignifies  admirable  great  father  and  guardian,  because,  he  is 
the  father  and  governor  of  idl  men. 

''  Those  who  lived  in  the  time  of  this  holy  father,  obeyed  and 
acknowledged  him  as  their  Lord  and  King,  and  the  superior  of 
the  universe.  The  same  has  been  observed  with  respect  to  them. 
who  since  his  time,  have  been  chosen  to  the  Pontificate. 
Thus  it  now  continues,  and  will  continue  to  the  end  of  the  worid. 
"  One  of  these  pontiffs,  as  Lord  of  the  world,  hath  made  a  grant 
of  these  islands,  and  of  the  terra  firma  of  the  ocean  sea,  to  the 
Catholic  kings  of  Castile,  Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna  Isabella, 
of  glorious  memory,  and  their  successors  our  sovereigns,  with  all 
they  contain,  as  is  more  fully  expressed  in  certain  deeds  passed 
upon  that  occasion,  which  you  may  see  if  you  desire  it.  Thus  his 
Majesty  is  king  and  lord  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  terra  firma, 
fai  virtue  of  this  donation.  And  as  king  and  lord  aforesaid,  moet 
of  the  islands  to  which  his  title  hath  been  notified,  have  recog-- 
nised  his  Majesty,  and  now  yield  obedience  and  subjection  to 
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bim,  as  their  Lord,  voluntarily  and  without  resistance,  and 
instantly  as  soon  as  they  received  information,  they  obeyed  the 
RELIGIOUS  MEN  sent  by  the  king  to  preach  to  them,  and  to 
instinct  them  in  our  holy  faith.  And  all  these,  of  their  own  frea 
will,  without  any  recompence  or  gratuity,  became  Christians, 
and  continue  to  be  so,  and  His  Majesty,  having  received  them 
graciously  under  his  protection,  has  commanded  that  they  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  his  other  subjects  and  vassals.  ' 
"  You  are  bound  and  obliged  to  act  in  the  same  manner.  There- 
fore I  now  entreat  and  require  you  to  consider  attentively  what  I 
havedeclared  to  you ;  and  that  you  may  more  perfectly  comprehend 
it,  that  you  take  such  time  as  is  reasonable,  in  order  that  you  may 
acknowledge  The  Church  as  the  superior  and  guide  of  the 
aniverse,  and  likewise  the  holy  father  called  the  Pope,  in  his 
own  right,  and  his  Majesty,  by  his  appointment  as  king  and 
sorereign  lord  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  terra  firma  ;  and  that 
yoa  consent  that  the  aforesaid  holy  fathers  shall  declare  and 
preach  to  you  the  doctrines  above  mentioned.  If  you  do  this, 
yon  act  well,  and  perform  that  to  which  you  are  bound  and 
obliged  J  and  his  Majesty,  and  I  in  his  name,  will  receive  you 
with  loVe  and  kindnes8,and  will  leave  you  your  wives  and  children 
free  and  exempt  from  servitude,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  you 
possess,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  theislands. 
Besides  this,  his  Majesty  will  bestow  upon  you  many  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  rewards. 

'^  But  if  you  will  not  comply,  or  maliciously  delay  to  obey  my 
injunctions,  then  with  the  help  of  God,*  I  will  enter  your 
country  by  Force  ;  I  will  carry  on  War  against  yon  with  the 
utmost  violence.  I  will  subject  you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience  to 
the  Church  and  King.  1  will  take  you,  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  make  them  slaves,  and  sell  or  dispose  of  them  accord- 
ing to  His  Majesty's  pleasure :  I  will  seize  your  goods,  and  do 
you  cM  the  mischief  in  my  power,  as  rebellious  subjects  who 
will  not  acknowledge  or  submit  to  their  lawful  sovereign. 

*'  And  I  protest  that  all  the  blood  which  shall  be  sh^,  and  all 
the  calamities  which  shall  follow,  are  to  be  imputed  to  you,  and 
not  to  his  majesty,  or  to  me,  or  to  the  gentlemen  who  serve  under 
me. 

^*  And  as  I  have  now  made  this  declarationy  and  requisition  unto 
^ou,  1  require  the  notary  here  present,  to  grant  me  a  certificate  of 
this,  subscribed  in  proper  form.  * 

"  Herrea,  dec.  1.  lib.  7.  c  14.  "  Alonzo  Db  Hojeda." 

N.  B.  Several  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and  divines  in 
Spain,  were  employed  to  draw  up  the  form  in  which  the  Spanish 
adventurers  should  take  possession  of  their  newly  discovered 

*  Did  your  Christian  bloodhounds  ever  lick  their  chops  upon  the  scenl  of 
oieditmted  slanghter,  and  forget  to  say  grace  over  it  ?  *'  Talce  the  sacrament 
Arslyon  know,  and  then  knee-deep  in  it/'  is  ChrUi  to  the  back-bone  t ! ! 
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•ooDtries.  Tbe  above  is  a  faithful  copy»  word  for  word,  of  the 
form  agreed  upon  and  adopted^  as  the  resnlt  of  their  aoited  wis- 
dom. 

« 

THE  TREOGONY  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

1  take  the  above  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  character  and 
genias  of  Christianity  in  all  ages,  and  of  the  mode  of  its  intro- 
duction into  every  country  in  which  it  ever  made  its  appearance^ 
de  now,  and  not  as  an  imperceptible  transition  from  the  fashion 
of  their  previously  established  superstitions.  I  have  myself  wit^ 
nessed  as  great  a  change  in  religion,  even  since  my  residence  in 
this  palace,  as  ever  was  brought  about  in  the  world  by  other 
means  than  the  sword,  since  Noah's  washing-tub  stranded  oo 
Mount  Ararat.  For  whereas,  when  the  reverend  tter«e-'ew-aB 
Calvary  officiated  as  our  Kurada,*  we  used  to  worship  a  couple 
of  nondescripts  called  the  Laud  and  Gawd,  and  give  them 
Glowry.  Our  new  machine,  the  Reverend  Popfdvjatf  BvU- 
head  has  introduced  a  brace  of  Highland  Deities,  whom  he  calls 
The  Ludd  and  Gudd  ;  and  it  is  Glurrt  that  they  are  fed  with: 
and  now  the  tune  is,  **  Giurry  be  to  the  Feather,  and  to  the  Sun, 
and  to  the  Holy  GusV*  1  guess  it  is  the  gust  that  blows  the 
feather,  thous^h  the  feather  itself  has  the  conscience  to  command 
us  noi  to  be  Aiotm  about  with  every  taind  of  doctrine,  I  would 
only,  by  way  of  modest  criticism,  ask  these  divinity-manufactu- 
rers whether  the  transition  from  the  GaulishHESUa  to  tbe  Jewish 
Jesusy  or  from  the  Indian  Chrishna  to  the  Egyptian  CkritluSy 
could  have  been  more  marked  and  perceptible,  among  the  ourang 
outang  first  converts  to  Christianity,  than  their  jump  from  tbe 
Father  to  the  Feather y  and  from  Gawd  to  Oudd.  But  howeYer, 
it's  all  the  same  to  the  collegians,  whether  it  be  God,  Gawd,  or 
Gudd,  since  they  are  paid  for  worshipping  him,  with  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  mutton  every  Sunday,  served  up  with  any^nef 
sauce.  With  regard  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  however,  1  must  give 
our  present  Knrada  credit,  for  having  returned  to  the  true,  ori- 
ginal, most  proper,  and  etymological  significancy  of  prononcia- 
lion.  The  original  word,  according  to  its  literal  import,  and  its 
wnde  derivaturX  may  be  demonstrated  to  haVe  been  Gust,  and 
not  Gho^t ;  tbe  literal  Greek  for  it,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  in 
every  instance  Pnbuma,  which  signifies  wind,  oth  puff  or  blast 
9twind:  and  this  gu«f  is  with  peculiar  propriety  called  Aofy, 
smce  it  owes  its  very  existence'  to  the  essentiality  of  ptssiog 
through  a  hole,  or  any  confined  passage,  upon  escaping  from 
which,  the  unembodied^alv^  expands  itself,  and  becomes  most 

•  See  tbo  Lion,  Vol.  I.  914.  p.  444. 
t    How  dy'e  spell  onion*? 
t  Wbeneo  His  derived— Christ  seems  to  have  been  laboriously  explicit  io 
bis  defioitions  on  this  subject,  «<  that  which  U  bom  rf  the  Jteth,  if /csfc, 
and  that  mhith  i»  bom  qftUE  wind«--ii  wind.  (8  John  6.) 


litamlly  and  strictly  a  Aoly  gtA9t\  prodaciog  even  to  this  day, 
pieeisely  simUar  effects  to  those  which  are  so  accurately  described 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Were  there 
any  lig^t  in  the  Rev.  Mr,  Bullhead's  batter-pot,  to  make  a  man 
suspect  that  his  mode  of  utterance  had  ever  been  the  daughter  of 
ills  thought,  I  should  give  him  credit  for  his  science  of  Pneu- 
maticsy  in  describing  the  guet,  as  proceeding  from  the  feather 
and  the  sun.    The  sun,  as  is  vireli  known,  rarifying  the  air,  pro- 
duces the  guH  which  is  instantly  perceived  by  the  motion  of  the 
feather.     In  striking  coincidence  with  the  exact  theorems  of 
pneumatical  philosophy,  the  Evangelist  instructs  us  that  there 
i^as  a  time  when  there  was  no  holy  gust,  because  the  sun  was 
not  yet  clarified  (7  John  39).    But  as  I  perfectly  agree  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Nottingham,  that  the  nature  of  the  Deity 
18  only  to  be  understood  by  what  he  has  been  pleased  to  manifest 
of  himself  :^so  I  hope  he  will  perceive  how  entirely  I  take 
Scripture  and  Scripture  only  for  my  guide,  and  adhere  to  the 
rules  which  he  himself  would  lay  down,  of  comparing  spiritual 
tbings  with  spiritual,  and  acquainting  myself  with  God,  by  study- 
ing his  holy  word :  thereby  reducing  spiritual  things  (of  which 
I  confess  I  have  no  idea  whatever,  nor  would  I  believe  any  knave 
vrho  said  he  had)  to  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  laws  of 
physics,  with  which  alone  my  faculties  hold  commerce.    First 
then,  to  analize  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Gust:  I  find  that  the 
Apostles  irere  all  with  one  accord  in  one  jotoce  (2  AfctS  1 .)  so 
that  the  place  would  be  very  hot  and  crowded,  produciii^  tm- 
^estionably  a  great  rarefaction  of  the  air.    2.  That  the  doors 
Mpere  shut,  where  they  were  assembled  for  fear  of  the  Jews, 
^20  John  19)  so  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  fear  and  anxiety. 
3.  That  they  had  been  a  long  while  fasting  (1  Acts  14)  so  that 
tiieir  stinking  breaths  would  help  to  increase  the  fostor  and  foul- 
ness of  their  confined  atmosphere.    4.  And  suddenly  there  cam^e 
d  S(mndfrom  Heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  (2  Acts  2.) 
It  was  not  strong  enough  to  burst  the  door  open,  but  it  rushed 
violently  through  ihe^  key-hole^  and  the  crannies  and  crevices  of 
the  garret  in  which  they  were  assembled,  so  that  as^  there  were 
no  room  to  get  out  of  the  draft,  they  all  of  them  caught  cold  ;  and 
tihe  fever  ibimediately  settled  upcm   their  weakest  part^  their 
•heads,  which  became  instantly  as  hot  as  fire,  and  they  all  fell 
^  into  that  delirious  rambling,  and  speaking  all  sorts  of  languages, 
i^hich  generally  attends  the  brain  fever.    The  symptoms  are 
very  d€^«vely  marked  in  the  manner  and  answer  of  St.  Peter, 
who  seems  to  have  been  not  quite  so  raving  as  the  rest    For 
upon  the  observation  of  the  first  persons  who  saw  them  in  this 
high  fever,  that  '*  they  were  drunk."*    Then  Peter  opened  hif 
mouth,  as  gasping,  no  doubt,  for  breath ;  and  said  that  they  vvere 
fu)^  drunk,  but  the  whole  piece  of  business  together  w^  bi^Iy 
hlood,  andfire,and  vapour  of  smoke ;  (v^  19.)  an  answer  aQraI;r» 
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which  could  have  left  no  doabt  on  any  tstioiial  nuiid,  Uatil 
wms  aU  about  my  brains,  with  the  poor  fithmonger.  This  it  mj 
ikeogoHf/.  Year  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Nottingham,  may  affect  to 
treat  it  with  contempt,  bat  1  am  sure  he  is  neither  honest  nor 
brave  enough  to  venture  to  give  a  better,  in  any  company  oo 
earth,  where  he  might  be  liable  to  be  answered.  It  is  only  m 
the  extremity  of  ignorance  that  any  man  can  be  a  sincere  believer. 
The  generality  of  Christians  are  ashamed  to  think  of  the  essen- 
tial credenda  of  their  religion,— -(ooA  ai  tftam— they  dark  kot  ! 
Archiepiscopal  Palace,  1  remain,  truly  year's 

Oct.  IS,  1828.  Robbut  Oakham. 


Far  *'The  Uon.** 


TO  MR.  JOHN  RENALS, 

Potior  of  the  Congregation  at  the  Independent  Caivinisie  Chapel^ 

fFeet  End,  fFelUnghorough. 


Sib,— Having  been  present  a  few  Sundays  ago  to  hear  one  of  vonr 
Sennons  against  Infidelity,  and  hanng  heard  that  yon  had  been  preaching 
on  the  same  subject  for  two  or  three  successive  Sundays,  previous  to  my 
visit,  and  that  you  had  from  the  pulpit  boldly  challenged  the  opposition 
of  TBI  iNriDBL,  and  baring  respectfully  inrited  yen  to  meet  me  in  dis- 
cussion, (for  two  or  three  weeks,  did  1  solicit  your  attention  and  remind 
yon  of  your  challenge)  and  also  having  bMrd,  that  yon  hare  been  sub- 
sequently  preaching  in  the  same  strain,  until  you  have  almost  fnfidelised 
one^half  of  your  congregation,  and  disgusted  the  other ;  and  that  you  still 
so  keep  preaching,  and  still  as  pertinadonsly  refuse  to  notice  my  oppo- 
sition, I  think  there  needs  no  apology  for  thus  addressing  yon  in  pnmie 
print. 

And  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  my  former 
communications ;  I  did  not  preserve  a  copy  of  either,  1  am  sorry  for  it,  as 
they  would  hare  better  illustrated  the  cnarKe  1  here  make  against  yon; 
vis.  dUhoneety  and  ineincerity.  Had  you  been  an  honest  and  sincere 
preacher,  yon  would  not  have  rested  a  day  until  you  had  acted  np  to  the 


ministers  and  defenders  can  only  fight  upon  their  own  dnnghilhH--4be 
pulpits,  where  they  know  they  are  safe  from  reply ;  but  when  catechised 
and  called  upon  to  •*  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them,'*  lo !  they 
stand  like  dumb^oge ;  bnt  shivering  with  rage  at  the  temerity  of  Infidelity, 
they  again  hie  to  their  pedestals  to  lannch  forth  the  anathemas  of  the 
GospBLf  and  the  wrath  and  thunders  of  the  God  of  Heaven  arc  threatened 
in  all  their  vindictive  fury,  to  deter  others,  (if  possible)  from  falling  ite 
tiie  hands  of  «•  that  fearfnl  thing,"  the  **  Living  Ood..*^  It  is  well  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Wellingborough,  that  Thomas  King,  the  shoonsker, 
through  your  instrumentality,  became  a  kind  of  religious  Paul  Pry,  diat 
Inr  his  means  you  become  acouainted  with  tiie  news  of  the  town,  and  with 
the  spiritual  and  secular  scandal  of  domestic  families,  that  yon  have  been 
known  to  take  the  mean  advantage  of  preaching  personalities  to  poor 
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people  of  yoar  eongreg«tloii>  upon  matters  which  did  not  ooacero  vim  tfe 
a  miaitter  of  religion,  even  upon  your  own  views  of  Salvation  i  fbr  if  they 
be  elecleji,  neither  enormohs  crimes,  nor  minor  peccadilloes,  can  be  any 
bar  to  their  fatare  happiness ;  and  if  the^  be  not  elected,  yon  knowt 
though  you  were  to  preach  to  them  from  their  births  to  their  deaths,  thtff 
mast  be  damned.  That  this  conduct  has  helped  to  thin  your  congregatiott 
consamedly  ;  but  still  your  spiritual  factotum  is.  at  work  in  his  avocation, 
and  such  is  the  power  of  habit,  that  I  believe  he  could  not  exist,  were  he 
to  leave  off  his  religious  gossiping)  and  as  this  man  has  been  the 
medium  through  which  1  have  hitherto  addressed  you,  and  as  this  letter 
ivill  be  extensively  circulated  and  read  through  the  kingdom,  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  thus  to  state  it,  for  the  better  understanding  of  all 
parties. 

This  Thomas  King  had  two  or  three  times  waylaid  me  in  the  streets,  in 
order  to  argue  with  me  on  ray  opinions,  but  I  always  evaded  it,  and  finding 
he  could  not  brin^  me  to  stop  long,  he  beset  and  haunted  me  aft  my 
residence  and  lodgings,  and  finding  no  doubt  to  his  disappointment,  that 
an  Infidel  could  m  mild  in  an  argument,  and  that  i  also  had  the  best  of 
it,  he  repeated  his  visits,  but  finding  he  could  not  make  any  impression 
upon  me,  he  proffered  to  lend  me  books,  some  of  which  1  knew  to  be 
years*  You  may  recollect  I  returned  the  current  number  of  the  Evan* 
gelical  Ma^zine  for  August,  with  some  remarks,  written  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  against  the  article  which  1  criticised,  and  you  in  return  sent  back 
one  of  my  books  to  King,  which  I  had  lent  to  him,  with  the  following 
precious  moreeau^  whetJMr  your  own,  or  a  quotation,  I  know  not: — 

**  Should  all  the  forms  that  men  devise, 
Assaalting  faith  with  treacherous  art ; 
ru  call  tht  m  vanity  and  lies, 
And  biud  the  gospel  to  my  heart.** 

This  book  was  a  collection  of  miscellaneouspamphlets,  entitled  **  The 
Dfdst,"  and  here  was  argument  offered  suflScient  for  a  champion  of 
Christianity  and  divine  revelation,  to  work  upon.  In  my  copy  of  that 
work,  I  have  bound  the  pamphlet  entitled  **  Thoughts  on  the  Incon- 
sistency of  Religious  Persecutions,"  the  first,  which  should  have^been  the 
last  in  the  volume.  At  page  7  of  that  work,  you  made  a  trifling  remark, 
but  before  I  transcribe  that  remark,  I  will  quote  the  paragraph  entire,  In 
order  that  such  of  my  readers  who  have  not  seen  that  work,  may  judge 
how  far  your  remark  was  relevant  to  the  subject: 

**  •  It  is  for  the  glory  of  God,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  his  holy  church,' 
cried  the  destroyers  of  the  Hugonots  with  their  poignards  drenched  in 
human  goie,  on  St«  Bartholomew's  Day.  *  Thou  nast  polluted  the  holy 
OLurch  of  Christ  by  diy  idolatry,  thou  art  a  believer  in  the  real  presence, 
and  a  follower  of  the  Whore  of  Babylon,  therefore  1  am  the  instrument 
of  Christ  in  exterminating^  thee  from  the  ^e  of  the  earth,'  cries  a  mad* 
brained  Puritan  or  reforming  Protestant  In  short,  each  sect,  considering 
themselves  the  favoured  people  of  heaven,  confident  of  the  justice  of  the» 
opinions,  and  bigotted  to  their  belief,  sup|K»se  it  would  be  displeasing  to 
the  great  Author  of  Nature,  to  take  to  their  bosoms  as  a  friend,  the  man 
who,  dbBTering  from  them  in  opinion,  they  consider  as  going  headlong  to 
perdition." 

This,  throughout  the  whole  book,  is  the  only  paragraph  which  called 
forth  anv  remark,  and  what  think  ye,  reader,  was  the  remark  made ;  why 
this,  written  with  ink  on  the  outside  of  the  book,  (which  happened  to  lie 
covered  with  coarse  brown  paper,)  page  ?>  part  1, — **  Mad-brained 
Puritans  and  reforming   Protestants,    were  the  pereecutedf   not  per' 
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MMilori^"  tiittn  followed  tho  verte  of  poetry  lM«rtod  Abovt.  And  lki» 
loo,  After  all  the  paredB  nMule  in  hit  pvupit  aboni  defendUig  Christianity 
•gaintt  ell  the  atsevdte  of  the  Infidel. 

King  next  profiered  to  lend  me  «*  Simpson's  Plea  for  Religion."  I  toM 
him  I  had  read  that  weak  book  some  years  ago ;  weak  because  It  professes 
in  the  titk-page  to  be  addressed  to  the  oiscipleB  of  "  Thomas  Paine," 
without  one  argoment  that  bears  upon  the  subject  Paine  wrote  upon.  1 
haTe  every  reason  to  belie?e  that  the  book  came  from  yourself^  I  thefefon 
borrowed  it  of  King,  for  the  purpose  6f  embracing  the  opportunity  thtt 
fubject  presented,  of  giving  my  opinion  in  writing,  which  1  did  on  r^ 
Innuqg  that  rolome,  on  two  sheets  of  foolscao  paper,  whereiB  1  fan^  I 
•howM  clearly,  that  the  stories  of  dying  Infideis  repeating  the  unmeaiuii^ 
nonsense  ascribed  to  them  by  '*  Simpson,"  proves  nothing  for  nor  against 
Christianity.  I  showed,  that  on  the  ground  that  such  scenes  are  to  be 
held  valid  on  one  side,  they  will  bold  equally  good  on  the  other,  and  that 
the  death*bed  ravings  of  men,  who  have  been  universally  acknowledged 
reUgi^Wf  ditnae^  and  piow^  must  be  taken  as  an  argument  that  tiie 
e^iMioM  thev  held,  were  the  consequence  of  their  sufferings  at  their  dyin^ 
moasenta.  I  gave  a  condensed  review  of  the  whole  booK,  I  expected  it 
would  have  culed  forth  some  reply  from  you,  considering  you  had  been 
pnadiiag  against  Infidelity  the  Sunday  before. 

I  nexl  went  to  hear  von  preach,  and  never  did  1  hear  such  nnwarrant- 
able  inferenees  drawn  m>m  such  preiliises.  Yon  appear  to  have  fidlea 
into  a  very  palpable,  though  common  error,  in  supposinr  that  belief  or 
unbelief  Is  voluntary,  for  yon  distinctly  inferred  tnat  Infidelity  towards 
Christianity,  sprang  from  a  wicked  disposition,  for  you  considered  the 
Evidences  for  the  Divinity  of  the  Christian  system,  so  clear,  that  none  bat 
a  tout  that  had  imbibed  a  more  thorn  ordinary  thare  qf  diaboHeai  maii- 
eiouMneUt  couid  ever  refiue  9u^8oribing  to  the  divinity  of  the  hoiy 
voiume, 

I  sat' down  when  I  reached  home,  and  wrote  in  answer  to  that  sermon, 
and  sent  it  by  King  ;  I  have  not  a  copy  by  me,  bat  1  think  the  following 
will  not  be  far  from  the  substance : — 

Sir^ — I  was  present  this  afternoon  to  hear  your /Irai/e  against  Infidelity, 
for  1  cannot  call  it  a  sermon,  and  1  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  my 
criticism  upon  it,  which  criticism  will  embrace  the  whole  subject,  rather 
than  its  minute  divisions;  its  doctrines  rather  than  its  literal  ex- 
pressions. 

1  pass  over  that  part  which  contained  personal  abuse  towards  me ;  for 
jou  wereAware,  that  I,  an  avowed  InfidTel,  was  in  the  chafiel,  and  I  call 
your  attention  to  me,  to  meet  me  in  the  field  of  controversy,  either  verbally 
or  orally,  and  I  do  this  the  rather  towards  you,  because  1  have  heard  from 
very  good  authority,  that  yon  have  held  out  a  challenge  to  any  one  to 
come  forward  on  the  side  of  Infidelity,  and  you  will  answer  them.  Now, 
Sir,  if  yon  are  an  honest  and  sincere  teacher,  and  a  conscientious  preacher 
of  what  you  oonrider  to  be  the  truth,  yon  will  fulfil  your  pledge ;  I  flatter 
myself  I  am  equal  to  the  task,  as  an  earnest  of  which  I  proceed  to  your 
•ermon. 

InUkingyour  text  from  the  latter  part  of  the  27th  verse  of  the  SOth 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Oospel,  **  be  not  faithless  but  believing,"  you  had 
ajine  theme  to  work  upon,  to  keep  your  flock  from  doqbting ;  but  in 
attacking  Infidehi  yon  are  aware,  or  ought  to  be  aware,  that  we  tbe 
Infidels,  c^l  in  question  the  very  existence  of  such  a  person  as  Jcaos 
Christ,  and  I  call  upon  you,  Mr.  Reoals,  to  prote  that  the  worda  Jesus 
Christi  mean  more,  or  that  they  meant  more  at  the  time  the  Gospels  wvce 
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written,  than  a  prtncHiWt  and  ttot  a  pertos  at  you  and  Hwaiands  at  ] 
inurine,  bat  wnom  we  the  Infidels,  ean  profe  to  be  in  ermr. 

Tbttt,  on  the  outset  on  the  very  threshold  of  your  sabjeet*  your  texl 
was  powerless  on  me.  You  bad  a  great  deal  to  say,  too»  aboat  carnal 
reason;  pray  Mr.  Renals  is  there  any  other  reason  than  that  of  carW? 
]f  I  hare  any  knowledge  of  words,  this  word  carnal  is  the  same  as  the 
Latin  adjective  carnatis^  fleshly,  from  caro^  flesh ;  thus  you  see,  your 
words  carnal  reason^  rightly  mean  fleshly  reason,  1  therefore  ask  yon  to 
show  me  reason  existing  out  of  flesh,  or  in  other  words,  distinct  Mm 
animated  matter.  It  is  become  indispensable  in  the  present  day,  that  we  . 
well  consider  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  we  nse,  as  to  what  they  refer,  . 
and  to  see  if  thev  can  be  associated  with  known  sabstances,  and  if  they 
cannot,  they  onght  to  be  discarded.  Yon  have  bandied  about  several 
words  this  afternoon,  which  I  confess,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  their 
signification.  Will  you  elucidate  them  ?  «« jrpmV,'*  "  grace,"'  "  hoRnea,** 
••  religion  shed  abroad  in  the  hearty'*  and  several  others. 

It  18  the  fault  of  superstitionists  that  they  decry  the  use  of  reason  In 
religions  matters,  and  yet  acknowledge  its  efficacy  in  all  other  things. 
Bat  if  they  are  endeavouring  to  supplant  any  other  sect,  or  any  other 
religion,  they  direotly  attack  such  sect  or  such  religion  bv  the  use  of  that 
very  reamm^  which  in  the  infidel  is  such  a  crime-  I  will  illustrate  thi« 
Batter  by  a  case  directly  in  point,  I  have  before  me  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Magazine,  for  August  1826,  in  which  is  published  an  extract  of  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  from  a  Mr.  Clough,  on  tne  Ceylon  Mission,  dated 
Colombo,  Nov.  5,  1825.  The  extract  itself  forms  a  long  article,  but  I  will 
here  transcribe  a  part  of  it. 

^*  The  spread  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  its  consequent  influence 
among  the  heathen  here,  are  really  amazing.  A  few  days  after  my 
arrival,  that  eminent  man,  Petrus  Fanditti  Sekarras,  who  was  the  first 
Cinghalese  convert  from  heathenism,  called  upon  me,  and  in  the  oonrae 
of  a  long  conversation  we  had  on  the  subject  of  the  spread  of  the  work  of 
God,  be  dropped  a  sentiment  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of;  for  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  having  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  all  ranks,  and  is  always  collecting  information  from  every 
native  source.  In  speaking  of  the  general  vievirs  and  feelings  of  tho 
Bnddist  priesthood,  I  asked  his  opinion  as  to  tlie  best  plans  likely  to 
hasten  a  general  conversion  of  them  to  Christianity.  He  replied,  *  Sir,  • 
from  what  I  know  of  their  state,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  were  the  Mis- 
sioaaries  to  pursue  the  same  plan  in  respect  to  tHe  priests  that  yon  did  in 
reference  to  me,  every  priest  in  Ceylon  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  em- 
bfica  Christianity.'  A  few  days  ago,  1  observed  a  priest  coming  op  the 
steptt  of  my  house,  and  from  his  robes,  I  perceived  him  to  be  a  man  of 
eminence.  On  my  going  out  to  meet  him,  I  found  be  was  from  the  kingi- 
dom  of  Kandy  (or  Candy) ;  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  temple ;  had  often, 
since  the  conquest  of  Kandy,  heard  of  me,  and  wished  to  have  some  con- 
Tersation  with  me  on  subjects  of  importance  ;  and  that,  this  was  the  sole 
object  of  bis  visit.  We  sat  down  together,  and  continued  our  conversa. 
lion,  which,  by  the  bye,  was  for  the  most  part  an  ardent  dispute,  for  more 
than  four  bears.  I  soon  found  he  was,  according  to  their  system,  a 
learned  and  well  informed  man,  and  a  keen  reasoner  and  snpporter  of 
a  bad  canse*  Towards  the  end  of  our  contest,  1  said  to  him,  *  My  friend, 
]roa  are  aware  that  one  of  Uie  most  sacred  names  or  epitliets  of  yoor  God 
18,  the  all  wise,  or,  the  omniscient  one.*  *  That  is  true,*  said  he.  <  Then 
of  course  it  is  an  article  of  ;^our  religious  faith,  that  all  which  he  has  said, 
and  caused  to  be  recorded,  is  infaHible,  and  consequently  divii^c*  (for  the 
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Badditts  worship  tMr  saend  book:)    «  Moit  certainly,'  said  the  prleM. 
•-Then  may  I  aak  how  it  happened,  that  your  Qod  shonM,  In  the  conrae  of 
Ms  orations  and  raligioas  revelations,  have  given  to  the  world  so  errooeoai 
a  view  of  the  geography  of  the  world  t    A  system  which  was  not  only  fclse  at 
the  very  time  It  was  delivered  by  him,  but  one  which  has  kept  his  adherenu  In 
error  to  the  present  day/    '  0,8lr,'  said  the  priest,  *  this  is  Impossible.' 
•  But  I  can  prove  It  to  be  false/    •  What.*  said  he, '  can  a  mortal  dispute  the 
word  of  a  deity  V    I  replied, « If  a  divinity,  or  pretended  divinity,  make  a 
reveUtlon  that  contradloU  my  experience,  and  dally  matter  of  fact,  have  I 
not  Just  cause  to  call  In  quesUon  such  a  revelation?*    This  he  a^now- 
ledged.    '  Well  then,*  said  I, '  I  think  I  can  prove  to  yon,  that  this  is  pre- 
dsely  the  ease  with  the  orations  and  revelations  of  Buddha,  as  given  In  tbe 
Jatakas.*    Here  he  was  roused  almost  to  Indignation.    However,  I  pro- 
duced some  maps,  a  globe,  a  quadrant,  and  a  compass,  and  proceeded  to  glre 
him  as  correct  an  outline  of  our  geography,  navigation,  Ac,  as  I  could,  and 
showed  him,  by  a  variety  of  experimenU,  which  he  readily  understood,  how 
we  must,  lathe  nature  of  things,  understand  this  matter.    '  And  now,'  sski 
1,  <  not  a  day  passes  but  we  make  fresh  discoveries  that  Buddha  was  ims- 
laken.    He  represents  the  world  as  a  vast  plane.    Now,'  said  I,  'on  thif 
principle.  If  a  ship  leave  a  port,  and  for  two  years  together  continue  to  sail 
at  such  a  rate.  In  a  direct  westerly  course,  then  at  the  end  of  that  two  year* 
she  must  be  so  many  thousand  miles  from  the  place  she  left.*    *  Certainly,' 
said  he.    '  But  now,*  said  I,  *  our  ships  have  often  tried  this ;  and  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  instead  of  finding  themselves  many  thousand  miles  from  ^ 
place  they  left,  they  have  found  themselves  In  the  port  from  which  they 
sailed.'    Having  a  globe  before  me,  I  now  explained  the  matter,  and  he 
apprehended  iU    *  Besides,*  said  I, '  here  is  this  quadrant,  and  this  eompess, 
by  which  instruments  we  find  our  way  to  every  part  of  the  world.    And 
I  can  assure  you,  that  Buddha  has  referred  to  oceans,  to  coatlnenU,  to 
Islands,  and  empires,  and  people  that  never  had  an  existence!    Besides,' 
said  I,  *he  pretends  to   have  described  the  whole  world.'    And  here  I 
handed  him  a  list  of  all  the  places  mentioned  in  their  books,  as  well  known 
by    him ;  and  showing   him  a   map    of    the   world,    said,    *  This    list 
of  yours  does  not  Include  one  quarter  of  the  world.    By  this  time  the  priest 
was  in  a  pitiable  state.    Bis  face,  though  a  native,  tunicd  pale ;  his  lips 
quivered  ;  and  his  whole  frame  was  agitated.    When  he  recovered,  be  ex- 
cused himself,  and  apologlied  for  his  agitation,  and  said,  *  Sir,  I  have  heard 
with  amaxement  these  things.    I  see  the  truth  of  what  you  state  on  these 
points  ;    but  how  are  we  situsled  in  other  respects?*    *•  Well,'   said  I, 
**  your  astronomy,  your  history,  and  in  fact,  the  whole  system  of  your  theo- 
logy.  Is  precisely  in  the  same  state.    It  is  all  error  1*    With  great  emotion, 
he  now  rose,  took  me  by  the  hand,  shook  it  In  the  most  hearty  manner,  and 
said  he  never  could  have  expected  such  discoveries  to  be  made  to  himt 
thanked  me  much  for  the  time  I  had  spent  with  him,  and  begged  me  to  bcenme 
his  spiritual  Instructor." 

I  have  here  made  a  long  extract,  but  yon  will  perceive  how  much  it  is  to 
my  present  purpose.  This  Christian  missionary  did  not  think  the  exerciaing 
his  reasoning  powers  to  be  incompatible  with  his  spiritual  labours,  la  con- 
verting this  heathen  priest ;   and  in  the  same  manner,  at  first,  did  his  super- 
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•tHiotts  notions  work  upon  Ms  mind,  m  It  does  on  that  of  Mr.  llMinl8«t 
West  End  Chspel.  '*  Whit,**  stys  he,  **  dare  a  mortal  dispute  the  word  of 
a  deity  f**  This  yew  distinctly  inferred  throaghout  the  whole  of  yonr  sermon 
to  day  ;  and  I  can  prore  to  yoo,  as  satisfactorily  as  the  Missionary  to  the 
Hindoo  Piriest,  that  yonr  God  has  given  as  erroneous  a  revelation  as  Buddha ; 
that  the  Bible  is  (Use  in  history,  false  in  physics,  and  false  in  morals ;  that 
{■  faography  and  astronomy  it  is  not  one  atom  before  the  Jatakas ;  tiiat  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  this  age  and  nation.  That  the  history  of  Jesns  Christ  as  a  real 
perscm  is  deficient  in  authenticity,  and  is  not  corroborated  by  a  referenee 
to  any  other  authentic  contemporary  history ;  that  this  itself  is  saiBeient  to 
sweep  away  all  effect  of  your  text  from  its  due  operation  on  my  mind.  To 
heve  drawn  the  proper  inference  from  such  a  text,  you  ought  to  have  shown 
to  your  congregation  the  superiority  of  ocular  demonstration  to  faith ;  for 
this  was  exemplified  at  the  very  moment  by  Jesus  Christ  showing  himself  in 
propriA  persona  to  the  sceptical  Thomas  ;  convincing  him  that  he  was  the 
person  cmeifled,  by  an  immediate  reference  to  his  perfotmted  hands  and  feet. 
In  the  inferanoe  drawn  by  you  self  this  afternoon,  you  ejaoulated— «'  These 
pei^e  always  want  ocular  demonstration.''  Yes,  but  don't  yoo  perceive  that 
oenlar  deoionstration  has  always  the  effect  oferadieating  scepticism,  your 
contemptible  Inference  of  showing  that  the  case  of  TAomos  would  have  been 
d^hrabU  If  Christ  had  not  given  him  that  convincing  proof,  I  pass  over  as 
beneath  eritieism,  but  shall  only  add,  that  we,  the  Infidels  of  the  present  day, 
like  Thomas,  carry  our  feith  at  our  finger  ends,  and  the  '\e9idenee  qftkimgn 
neC  ie»»,"  with  vs,  is  Uken  for  no  evidence  at  all. 

Before  yon  attempt  to  preach  another  sermon  against  lafidelity,  I  beg  yon 
will  notice  this  conminnication  by  a  reply.  I  will  undertake  to  prove  that 
the  Bible  is  in  a  worse  stAte,  as  to  a  knowledge  of  physics,  or  general  infer. 
nwtloD,  than  that  of  the  Jatakas  of  the  Ceylonese ;  that  the  Christian  dispen- 
satioo  has  been  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  or  a  benefit,  and  that  good 
morals  would  be  better  promoted,  and  a  more  harmonious  society  instiftated, 
by  an  absence  of  all  religion  whatoTcr.  That  this  is  a  subject  net  beneath 
yonr  notice,  as  a  Christian  preacher,  you  must  admit ;  therefore  waithigyour 
reply,  which  yon  can  communicate  through  Thomas  King,  if  more  agreeable 
to  yonrself,  I  remain,  respectfully,  Ac, 

Snnday  Evening.  T.  R.  PinnT. 

To  Mr.  Renals. 


To  this  I  received  no  answer,  but  a  book,  which  was  to  dumbfound  me, 
Tin:  the  '*  Reply,  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  to  the  Manifesto  of  the  Christiao  Evi- 
dence Society."  This  too,  I  bad  read  before ;  but  I  determined  to  read  it 
again,  which  when  I  retuiKied,  I  pointed  out  some  of  the  weak  parts  in  that 
reply.  Since  then  I  have  seen  the  Rev.  R.  Taylor's  Vindication  of  that 
Manifesto.  It  is  entitled  "  Syntagma  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Christian  Re- 
Ugion  ;"  a  work  worthy  of  iu  learned  author  ;  and  if  you,  Mr.  Renals,  think 
thai  truth  has  any  real  existence,  or  that  it  be  necessary  to  society,  that  both 
sides  be  heard  in  a  controversy  such  as  the  truth  or  fUsehood  of  the  Christian 
religion,  I  adrise  you  to  read  Mr.  Taylor's  Syntagma,  and  you  will  clearly 
perceive  that  Dr.  Smith,  to  use  a  femiliar  adage,  has  «*  hallooed  before  he  was 
out  of  the  wood."    I  venture  to  say,  that  not  one  advocate  for  Christianity 
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wlU  Uk0  «p.lii«  ftOHllol  t«  omiteiid  agstntt  tke  *"  Syntagmm.'*  Chtrahn 
•04  ChapeU  will  ring  with  the  words  Inftdellty  »iiil  blaspheny ;  And  Md 
prMober*  at  yourseU,  Mr.  Rraals,  wtU  anathraiatiie  onbelieTert  from  yovt 
pvlplts ;  hot  that  1«  a  differ«ot  thing  from  refuting  ns. 

I  next  levt  yoa  *'  The  Ooepel,  according  to  Rlchatd  Garllle,"  aad  hers  I 
shall  ehow  yon  that  this  was  a  book  wherein  you  would  ha?e  gained  Initne- 
tloo  BS  a  pmaober ;  but  iU  ?ery  Utle  page  alarmed  yonr  sapefsUdoas  mbid ; 
pgmeatMnoia^fbryauneiftohepenuadedtolook  inio  »%Kk  apr^fiam 
mmdbla&pkemam9book^a$  the  perjftiiie  page  aimouneed  il.  This  penpb- 
let  I  eall  a  masterly  work  on  the  subject.  It  shows  that  the  present  recelTed 
Ck>spels  are  wholly  ihbnlons,  that  the  Ihble  has  arisen  from  the  mlsadiro 
standing  of  an  admirable  allegory,  which  contains  an  important  truth ;  thtt 
while  mankind  aracontlnuaUy  bossttng  of  their  superiority  over  all  other 
anlmaU,  which  they  have  derived  from  their  Intellect,  or  ratkmsl  facsltiei, 
Ibey  have  persecuted,  even  to  death.  Tub  PniiiciPLn  op  RsaaoH,  whnerer 
It  has  attempted  to  introduce  new  truths  among  their  fellow  beings.  It  tskei 
a  review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Christlsn  Religion ;  and  shows  de- 
monstrably that  these  words,  Jisus  Christ,  are  nothing  oMnre  thsn  the 
dootrlne  of  a  prlnelplo  personifted  t  it  is  a  patohwork  gimflcd  upoa  the 
Grecian  PnoMBTBius,  and  the  Logos  of  Platow 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  letter.  My  object  is  gained  by  tts  publlcstlon, 
by  exposing  your  dastardly  and  cowardly  conduct  to  the  public  of  WeMisf  • 
boro*  (and  i  shall  Ukecare  that  it  gets  a  tolerably  good  circolation  in  that 
town)  yon  may  crow  in  your  pnlpit  when  I  am  not  ther^  to  notice  yoa;  it 
you  stlU  continue  to  do,  you  are  but  aiding  and  abetting  the  great  work 
which  we  the  infidels  are  embarked  in,  via. :  in  showing  to  the  world  that  the 
Christian  Religion  cannot  be  maintained,  when  it  is  investigated  in  the^calm 
spirit  of  philosophy;  that  the  public  mind  is  making  rapid  strides  toward 
uprooting  it ;  that  if  it  cannot  stand  by  free  and  fair  disoossioa.  It  mutt  and 
ouglH  to  fall. 

Wellingborough,  I  remain.  Sir, 

Oetil4,  1806.  TnovAS  Rtlit  Pbrut. 


A    CHRISTIAN   APOLOGUE. 
THE  PLANTER  AND  HIS  SON. 


A  SLAVS,  in  Barbadoes,  was  once  on  a  time 

Condemned  to  be  handsomely  whipped, 
*Tia  very  indifferent  what  was  his  crime. 
Perhaps  it  was  something  improper  for  rhyme, 
In  short,  the  poor  culprit  was  stripped. 

When  just  in  Ae  moment,  his  bacon  to  save, 
The  son  of  the  planter,  who  pitied  the  knave. 

Came  and  asked  what  poor  Mungo  had  done  : 
And  begg'd  the  old  fhther  to  pardon  his  slave. 
When  the  fither  thus  spake  to  the  son. 


Wb9r,MDQto*8  a  negro,  wbat't  Mui^p  to  tNe  T. 

Butif  thoa'U  sttbmit  to  my  whim, 
Tho\  to  this,  I  aappose,  thon  wilt  oefer  agree. 
Why  then,  from  all  ponishnent,  Mungo  be  free, 

And  thou  shalt  be  puoisb'd  for  him. 

If  really  thon  feel'st  such  a  terrible  itch, 
,  To  save  ftom  the  scourge  the  damned  son  of  a  bitch. 
For  an  hoar  thou  shalt  work  at  the  mill ; 
Then  Mango  shall  gl?e  thee  a  kick  on  the  breeeh, 
'Twill  eore  thee,  if  kny  thing  will. 

And  the  son  replied  *'Fathbb,  thy  wili,  shall  bb  donb,** 
And  he  pull*d  off  his  coat  and  he  instantly  ran 

And  he  worked  like  a  aon  of  a  bitch. 
When  Mungo  himself  thought  it  excellent  fun 

To  give  him  a  kick  on  the  breech. 

This  tale  thro'  Barbadoes  was  instantly  spnad, 

Eaeh  told  it  a  different  way, 
Some  eried,  'tis  a  lie,  without  tail,  without  head ; 
Some  shrug'd  up.  their  shoahieni  and  cautioiuly  said* 

For  their  parts,  they  bad  hothing  to  say. 

Thtue  thought  the  old  gentleman  surely  must  rave. 

If  Tenial  what  Mungo  had  done. 
Why  freely  not  pardon  the  faults  of  a  slave  T 
If  not,  could  the  sins  of  an  obstinate  knave 

Be  purged  on  the  breech  of  his  son  ? 

Th»se  thoBght  that  the  youngster's  prasiimptioo  bws  gf^at«, 

In  a  boy,  what  a  silly  pretenoe, 
To  teach  the  old  man  how  to  manage  the  estate. 
And  others  declared  that  at  every  rate 

Both  had  acted  without  common  i 


flIBMORIAL  OF  ROBERT  OWEN  to  the  MEXICAN  REPUBLIC, 

AND  TtO  TBB  QOVBRNMENT  Of  THE  STATE  OF  COAHUILA  AND  TEXAS* 

INTRODUCTION. 
SoMB  Proprietors  of  extensive  grants  of  land  in  the  prorinee  of  Tetas, 
having  applied  to  Mr.  Owen,  to  takfe  an  interest  with,  and  to  assist  Ibem 
ID  colonizing  their  districts,  consisting  of  man^y  milliofls  of  acres^  he  ptor 
posed  to  them  to  insUtnte '  measures  to  establish  an  independent  sta^  pf 
cooanannities  on  the  social  system,  in  which  all  the  laws  and  InstitatioiM 
should  be  in  conformity  with  the  principles  on  which  thatsysteo^is  foun4ea, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  its.  success^ 

To  this  proposal^  after  due  consideration,  the  Proprietors,  tod  those 
VFbo  represent  them  here,  assented.  Commnnications  were  then  made  to 
the  proper  anthorities,  who  are  in  this  country,  aclinff  for  the  Maxican 
and  the  neighboaring  Republics*  and  there  appears  to.be  a  rpal  desire  in 
all  these  parties  to  promote  the  plan. 
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Ill  eonieqneaoe,  Mr.  Owen  has  prepared  a  Memorial  on  Uie  lutjeet,  to 
be  presented  to  tlie  Mexican  Kepublic,  of  which  the  following  it  i 
copy.— 

MEMORIAL. 

I  address  you  on  a  subject  entirely  new,  and  in  the  character  of  a  dtisesof 
the  world. 

You  hate  established  yonr  Repoblic  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  In- 
habitants of  Mexico. 

Yon  have  already  discovered  obstacles,  of  a  formidable  nature,  to  reUrd, 
if  not  to  prevent,  the  execution  of  your  intentions  to  the  extent  yoa  sotici- 
pated. 

All  other  people  experience  difflculties  in  their  progress  to  improveneBti, 
and  desire  to  remove  them* 

I  propose  measures  for  yonr  consideration,  which  sliall  enable  yoa  to  re- 
move your  own  dittcnlties,  and  assist  others  to  remove-theirs. 

At  an  early  period  of  my  life,  I  discovered  that  the  foundation  of  all  haniB 
institutions  wss  an  error;  and  tlwtno  permanent  lieneAt  could  be  obtslned 
for  the  human  race,  until  that  foundation  shall  be  removed,  and  replaced  by 
abetter. 

That  the  prejudices  of  all  nations  were  formed  by  their  education,  or  tboie 
general  and  partlenlar  national  eircnmstances  by  which  they  were  surrousded 
from  Infhney  to  maturity. 

That,  to  remove  these  prejudices,  a  new  course  of  proceeding  smst  be 
adopted,  to  enable  the  population  of  the  world  to  perceive  the  errors  In  which 
they  are  Involved,  and  the  extent  of  the  evils  which  they  continually  genenle 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

After  much  reading  and  reflection  upon  these  subjects,  I  Instituted  extensive 
experlmenu  to  ascertain,  by  Ihct,  tmtk  from  error. 

These  experiments  have  continued  without  ceasing  for  nearly  40  years, 
and  they  disclose  the  cause  of  the  perplexity  and  disappointment  of  til 
people. 

Tliey  denumstrate  that  the  real  naiure  ^ma»  has  been  tmiMundentood, 
and.  In  consequence,  that  he  has  been  trained  from  Infhney  to  think  and  to 
act  erroneously,  and  to  prodace  evil  instead  ot§ood. 

That  man  Is  not  a  being  capable,  of  his  own  pteer^  to  believe  or  disbeliefe 
truth  or  falsehood,  or  to  love  or  hate  pereane  or  Mufft  In  opposition  to  the 
sensations  which  they  produce  on  his  Indlvidaal  organisation. 

That  even  until  now  he  has  been  supposed  to  possess  these  powers,  ted 
he  has  been  trained,  edmeated^  and  5oe#nieJ  accordingly. 

That  he  has  been  thus  made  to  believe  that  his  character  has  been  formed 
ttT  himself;  while  all  ficU  demonstrate  that  It  Is,  In  every  case,  formed  roi 
each  Individual  of  the  human  race,  whether  In  China,  Turkey,  Barope, 
America,  or  elsewhere. 

That,  through  this  error,  the  character  of  man  has  been  formed,  ni  sU 
countries,  at  all  times,  on  a  d^eetive  model. 

{To  be  evmeluded  next  week.) 
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TO  TJIE  KING. 

ON  THE  CHUROH. 

Sir, — Deeply  as  1  deplore  Ihe  eidstence  of  your  offfice  in  its  present 
hereditary  and  cumbrous  character,  there  is  no  man  living-  who 
than  myself  feels  less  hostility  to,  or  less  disposition  to  annoy, 
your  person.  While  I  was  in  Dorchester  gaol,  I  was  cali* 
ed  your  prisoner,  and  then  we  stood  in  different  relations  to 
each  other ;  then  I  felt  it  a  duty,  during*  the  latter  part  of  that 
imprisonment,  to  address  yon  weekly.  I  liave  ag-ain  felt  the 
duty  to  address  you  oft  a  great  national  subject, — the  subject  of 
the  church  and  its  religion. 

We  are  told,  and  I  credit  it,  that  you  and  every  king*  of  this 
country  do  nothing  politically  on  your  own  account,  do  nothing 
bnt  by  the  advice  of  your  advisers.  This,  if  true,  and  it  is  a 
political  maxim  of  the  country  and  its  monarchy,  proves  first,  the 
inutility,  complicatedness  of  design  and  action,  and  certain  mis« 
i^hief  of  your  office  ;  and  second,  that  a  man  who  has  no  judg-^ 
nent  of  his  own  whereupon  to  act,  who  acts  in  office  by  the  a^* 
yice  of  bis  advisers,  is  utterly  unfit  to  have  an  office  entrusted  to 
htm.  I  should  feel  scorn  at  being  offered  an  office  in  which,  in 
any  other  engaged  character  than  that  of  a  menial,  I  was  to  aet 
by  the  advice  of  advisers.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  your  office 
tinder  the  conditions  on  which  you  hold  it.  What  is  it  to  ba 
called  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  nation,  to  be  finely  dressed,  equi- 
paged,  housed  and  wuted  upon,  when  one  has  not  the  liberty  to 
act  in  political  matters  on  one's  own  judgment  ?  It  is  to  be  a 
puppet,  a  dr^sed  doll,  a  plaything  for  political  gamblers,  an 
officer  without  an  office,  a  public  man  without  a  public  character, 
a  magistrate  without  law  or  power  for  his  guide,  a  creature  of 
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menial  caprices,  menial  even  in  majesty,  in  reality,  wbat  t6e 
Pope  of  Rome  is  only  in  pretension,  a  servant  of  servantSy  the* 
centre  of  intrig'ue,  and  the  real  scape-goat  for  all  the  political 
crimes  committed  in  the  country •-  I  would  be  more  free,  I  would 
have  more  power  than  this  delegated,  or  I  would  have  do 
office.  At  present,  the  monarchy  of  Eog^kind  is  a  contra^ 
diction  both  in  theory  and  practice.  U  is  a  contradiction  in 
theory  inasmuch  as  it  is  professedly  limited  and  unlimited,, 
limited  as  a  monarchy  by  an  aristocracy,  unlimited  as  a  monarchy 
which  is  but  the  instrument  of  the  aristocracy ;  omnipotent  in 
'parliament,  but  impotent  aarts  parliament.  It  is  a  contradiction 
Id  practice, inasmuch  as  it  is  called  a  chief  magistracy,  and  acts 
but  through  advice,  or  as  it  is  directed  to  act :  it  is  supreme,  bat 
subject,  and  is  not  unlike  the  wretched  god  which  superstition 
has  set  up  for  mankind.  The  aristocracy  calls  it  the  fountain  of 
honour ;  but  the  intrigues  of  that  same  aristocracy  direct  its  fa- 
vours. As  connected  with  the  church,  it  is  but  the  head  of  a 
sect,  or  a  sort  of  fourth,  fifth,  or  fiftieth  part  or  person  of  its  god- 
head. As  connected  with  the  legislature,  it  is  called  the  first  of 
three  or  a  third  estate,  where  there  is  no  second,  the  aristocracy 
being  one  and  indivisible,  and  is  merely  nominal  in  its  action  or 
power  to  alter, arrange,  allow,  or  direct.  As  connected  with  the 
nation,  it  is  an  expensive  bauble,  at  which  the  ignorant  shout 
applause,  or  insult,  as  the  humour  may  guide  them,  at  which  the 
wise  and  honest  blush,  and  count  its  processions,  its  trains,  and 
all  its  public  appearances  as  a  holiday  for  fools  and  courtiers, 
which  are  but  the  scum  of  a  nation,  encouraging  the  corrup- 
tion that  is  to  be  supported  by  unnecessary,  impoverishing,  and 
otherwise  mischievous  taxation. 

With  these  views  and  impressions,  and  with  this  prefatory 
statement,  I  come  to  the  consideratioB  of  your  letter  of  the  25tlr 
of  August,  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
subject  of  collecting  from  among  the  tithe,poor,  and  church-rate 
payers,  more  money  for  the  church, for  the  builcUng  and  enlarge^ 
ment  of  churches  and  chapels.  To  be  sure,  the  society  of  Free* 
masons,  of  which  you  are  the  grand  patron,  is  not  made  up  of 
nen  who  are  practixsal  and  working  enough  to  build,  repair,  and 
enlarge  churches  and  chapels  as  they  formerly  were;  your  mo- 
dern milliner-masons  must  have  untimed  trowels  azid  unsoiled 
aprons,  so  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  have  churches  and  chapels 
built  and  enlarged,  and  if  the  church  be  so  very  poor  and  limited 
itt  its  income,'  as  not  to  be  able  even  to  assist  to  pay  for  it,  they  who 
like  the  project,  and  unfortunately,  in  the  present  ^tate  of  tbing^s,, 
they  wbo  dislike  the  project,  must  assist  io  bearing  the  borth^a 
.oC  the  coats.  But  the  question  still  open  is,  was  the  buUding 
and  the  enlargment  of  churches  anddiapeh  necessary  to  th^ 
religious  wants  of  the  people?  Your  letter  does  not  state  ihis« 
1  will  insert  the  letter,  and  send  for  the  Act  or  Acts  of  Parlia- 


iBoeDt  on  tbe  6ul^ect«  to  see  whether  there  be  ao;  statement 
that  such  a  new  baildiog  or  enlarg-ement  of  churches  and  chapels 
was  necessary.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  your  letter,  as  taken 
Irom  the  Morning  Herald  :^- 

THE  KING'S  LETTER. 

The  foUowiDg  is  the  King's  Letter  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  inviting  the  public  to  contribute  pecuniary  aid  towards  the  enlarge- 
luent  and  building  of  Churches  and  Chapels— this  mode  superseding  that  of 
*•*  Church  Briefs;"  and  in  consequence  of  which  Letter  there  are  to  be  col- 
lections in  most  of  the  Churches  and  regular  Chapels  on  Sunday  next: — 
Georce  R. 

Most  Reverend  Father  in  G-od,  our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved 
Councillor,  We  greet  you  well.  Whereas  the  incorporated  Society  for  pro- 
moting the  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches  and  Cl^apels, 
have,  by  their  Petition,  liumbly  represented  unto  Us  that,  in  the  year  1818,  a 
Society  was  instituted  under  Our  patronage,  by  the  name  o(  the  Society  for 
promoting  the  Enlargement  and  Building  of  Churches  and  Chapels,  whidi 
Society  has  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  good  and  laudable  objects  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  having,  during  the  ten  years  of  its  operation,  assisted 
^77  parishes  in  increasing  their  Church  accommodation,  by  means  whereof 
154,680  additional  sittings  have  been  obtained;  of  which  number  116,609,  are 
free  and  unappropriated,  for  the  use  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  that  an  Act 
-was  passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  Reign,  intituled  **  An  Act  to  abolish 
Church  Briefs,  and  to  provide  for  the  better  collection  and  application  of 
Toluntary  contributions,  for  tbe  purpose  of  enlarging  and  building  Churches 
«nd  Chapels,'*  whereby  the  Act  of  the  fourth  of  Queen  Anne,  intituled  **  An 
Act  for  the  better  collecting  charity  money  on  Briefs  by  Letters  Patent,  and 
preventing  abuses  in  relation  to  such  Charities,**  was  repealed,  and  the  said 
Society  was  incorporated,  and  it  was  enacted,  that  as  often  as  We  should  issue 
our  Royal  Letters,  directed  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
authorising  the  collection  of  voluntary  contributions  within  their  provinces^ 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  enlargement,  building,  rebuilding,  or  repairing 
of  Churches  or  Chapels  in  England  and  Wales,  all  the  contributions  so  col- 
lected shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  said  Society,  or  his  order, 
«nd  be  employed  by  the  said  Society  in  carrying  its  designs  into  effect ;  that 
the  funds  of  the  said  Society  are  now  so  far  exhausted,  that  there  is  no  dis- 
posable balance  in  their  hands,  and  several  applications  are  now  depending 
before  the  Memorialists,  and  they  have  reason  to  expect  numerous  other 
appHcationa  for  aid,  towards  enlarging  and  building  Churches  and  Chapels, 
which  aid  the  Society  has  not,  in  the  present  state  of  Its  funds,  the  means  of 
supplying ;  and  that  the  Memorialists  therefore  pray,  that  We  would  be  pleased 
to  issue  forthwith  oar  Royal  Letters,  directed  respectively  to  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  authorising  the  collection  of  voluntary  contributions 
witliin  their  several  provinces,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Memorialists  or  their 
Treasurer,  to  be  by  them  applied  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  enlarging, 
boildiiw,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels  in  England  and 
Walp^aecording  to  the  provisions  of  the.Act  of  tbe  ninth  year  of  Oar  reign. 

We,  taking  tbe  same  into  Our  Royal  eonsideration,  and  being  always  ready 
Co  give  tbt  liest  encouragement  and  isountcnanee  to  undertakings  which  tend 
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%o  nmch  to  the  promotion  of  troe  piety  and  the  adf  encemeiit  of  oar  RoI|F 
Religion,  are  gracioasly  pleased  to  condeaeeod  to  their  request;  and  do 
hereby  direct  yoi»,  that  these  Onr  fitters  be  comraanicsted  to  the  several  suf- 
fragan Bishops  within  your  province,  expressly  requiring  them  fo  take  carv 
that  publication  be  made  hereof,  on  such  Sundays,  and  in  such  places  within 
their  respective  dioceses,  as  the  said  Bishops  shall  appoint,  and  that  upoa 
this  occasion  the  Ministers  of  each  parish  do  effectually  excite  their  parish- 
ioners to  a  liberal  contribution,  which  shall  be  collected  in  the  severt' 
Churchetf  and  Chapels  immedtately  after  Divine  Service,  and  in  the  coar&e  of 
the  week  following  at  the  dwellings  of  the  several  inhabitants,  by  the  Church- 
wardens and  Overseers  ofthe  Poor,  assisted  as  far  as  may  be  by  the  Ministers 
and  such  other  respectable  Inhabitants  as  may  be  pre? ailed  upon  to  attend  for 
that  purpose;  andf  the  Ministers  of  the  several  parishes  /ire  to  cause  the 
sums  BO  collected  to  be  paid  immediately  to  the  Treasurer  ofthe  said  Society 
fbr  the  time  being,  and  to  be  accounted  for  by  him,  and  applied  to  the  en- 
larging, building,  rebuilding,  ahd  repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  fiurauant  to  the  provisions  of  the  above-recited  Act  of  the 
ninth  year  of  Our  reign : — And  so  we  bid  you  very  heartily  farewell. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Windsor,  the  2dth  day  of  August,  1928,  the  ninth 
year  of  Our  reign. 

By  his  Majesty's  commands 

(Signed)  R.  Psau 

To  the  Most  Reverend  the  Father  in  God,  our  right  trusty  and 
entirely  beloved  Counsellor,  William  Lord  Archbishop  of  Can^ 
ferbury,  Primate  of  all  England  and  Metropolitan. 

We  J3erceive  that  your  letter  says  nothing  about  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  church  room.    I  have  examined  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment by  which  this  church  society  is  incorporated,  and  find  that 
it  has  no  mention  of  an  insufficiency  of  church  room.    I  remem- 
ber well  the  period,  and  all  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
society  started  into  being-,  and  the  very  general  sarpriise  mani- 
fested at  such  an  outrage  upon  the  general  disposition  toward  the 
church*    There  was  not  then  any  where  a  complaint  from  an  in- 
sufficiency of  church  room.    There  was  not  a  crowded  church  in 
the  country,  but  every  where  a  neglect  of  and  falling  from  the 
church  manifested.    The  principle  of  the  association  then  was 
clearly  this,  that  church  room  should  be  provided  for  all  the  pe^* 
pie  ofthe  country,  Catholics,  Dissenters,  Infidels,  and  all,  and 
that,  if  they  did  not  use  it,  they  should  pay  for  it.    That  was 
the  principle  of  the  thing,  added  to  the  advantages  which  large 
^ums  of  money,  contracts,  &c.  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  manag- 
ing parties.    Something  approaching  to  a  change  of  position  had 
taken  place  with  large  masses  of  the  people.    In  many  plaoes, 
90ch  as  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  suburbs  of  LondcMa,  &c«, 
numbers  had  accumulated  for  which  evidently  there  was  no 
church  room ;  but  there  was  no  complaint  on  this  head,  and 
such  is  the  present  disfavour  of  the  church  in  the  eyes  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  they  had  rather 
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liave.no  clnirch  than  to  have  to  pay  for  it  in  a  costly,  conkpulfiory> 
andsammary  manner.  Such  is  the  just  and  the  wise  viev^  of  the 
affair  among  men  of  all  sorts  of  religious  sentiments,  and  he  must 
be  politically  blind  who  cannot  foresee  in  this  coHntry  the  speedy 
equalization  of  the  condition  of  the  sects,  counting  the  members 
of  the  established  church  as  one  of  them,  «s  a  sect.  This  should 
be  the  immediate  motto  of  all  men  v^ho  telk  about  civil  and  re-^ 
ligious  liberty.  Shoe  religion  of  any  one  kind,  or  of  any  kind^ 
is  visibly  and  practically  unnecessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
let  us  have  a  speedy  equalization  of  the  sscrrs ;  let  the  re^ 
'  ligion  be  separated  from  the  state,  aQd  supported  by  those  vi^ha 
need  it.  I  rejoice  to  see  Mr.  Cobbett  advanced  to  this  point, 
and  I  count  it  as  the  first  available  -and  practicable  principle  of 
reform  that  he  has  advocated.  I  must  see  Mr.  Hunt  avowing  the 
same  principle  before  I  can  allow  him  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  title  of  a. reformer,  and  even  then  he  will  be  vastly  abseni 
or  distant  from  the  principle  of  Radical  Reform.  A  Radical  Re- 
former of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  man,  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  may  nomiwdly  be;  but  it  means  nothing,  be- 
x^use  he  can  do  nothing  toward  the  accomplishment  of  his  ob- 
ject. To  reach  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  way  of  Radi- 
cal Reform,  one  of  the  necessary  things  to  be  done  is  to  reform 
the  church,  as  one  of  the  obstacles  in  its  present  state.  There 
are  other  obstacles,  but  this  is  the  first,  the  removal  of  which  is 
immediately  practicable  by  moral  power,  and  in  which  every 
man  can  be  a  practical  reformer  and  act  to  some  purpose.  It  is 
also  the  peculiar  business  and  profit  of  every  man  who  is  not  in 
a  share  of  the  receipt  of  the  church  income,  to  become  a  reformer 
of  the  church,  upon  the  principle  of  an  equaUzcUion  of  the  secU^ 
in  which  every  congregation  shall  support  its  own  priest,  and 
not  the  priest  of  another  congregation ;  and  in  which  the  person 
iviio  wants  no  priest  shall  have  none  to  support. 

This,  then,  we  perceive,  that  although  the  Parliament  has» 
lately  voted  its  millions  (or  enormous  sums),  though  new  taxes 
faave  been  raised  in  the  shape  of  collections,  though  a  society  has 
been  incorporated  by  the  Parliament  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rais- 
ing and  distributing  money  to  build,  repair,  or  enlarge  churches 
and  chapels,  there  is  not  even  an  admission,  not  even  a  state- 
ment, true  or  false,  that  any  portion  of  the  people  asked  for  a 
new  church  or  chapel,  or  an  enlargement  of  those  that  previ- 
oasly  existed.    Having  disposed  of  the  question  a^  to.  the  wants 
or  call  of  the  people  for  new  or  enlarged  churches  or  chapels,  it 
vvill  be  proper  to  enquire  whether  tl^re  was  not  already  hi  the 
xshurch,  as  accumulating  church  property,  that  which  was  snf- 
iSicient  to  apply  to  these  new  buildings  or  enlargements.    If  in 
any  parish  where  a  church  had  existed  and  a  church  property  had 
been  accumulated,  a  defection  of  population  had  taken  place,  if 
tfie  church  had  ceased  to  exist,  or  ceased  to  be  necessary,  one 
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would  have  thought  that  the  accumulated  and  nnaeoe»arf 
church  property,  the  property  for  which  no  service  was  required^ 
should  have  followed  the  accumulation  of  numbers  elsewhere, 
and  not  have  been  converted  into  a  sinecure,  and  made  a  cause 
for  new  taxes.  But  the  alternative  has  been  the  case.  Rich 
church  livings  exist,  or  have  l)een  sold,  where  no  church  service 
is  required,  and  thus  the  church  has  been  justly  pronounced  a 
gouriMoncfof  the  wealth  of  the  country,  always  receiving  some- 
thing but  yielding  nothing,  crying,  like  the  grave  or  barren 
womb,  it  is  not  enough.  The  thing  is  altogether  cm  evil^  essen- 
tially and  in  principle,  politically  and  morally,  an  evit.  It  is 
neither  foundc^d  in  truth,  as  to  its  historical  or  physical  relations ; 
nor  in  morals,  as  to  its  political  relations ;  nor  in  public  utility, 
as  to  its  conventional  or  circumstantial  relations. 

Wherever  a  new  church  has  been  built  of  late  years,  or  an  old 
one  repaired  or  enlarged,  a  new  tax  has  been  levied  upon  the 
people  surrounding  it,  while  immense  revenues  already  accumu- 
lated as  church  property  might  have  been,  and  in  honesty  should 
have  been,  applied  to  meet  the  expence. 

Just  about  the  time  that  your  new  begging  letter  for  the 
church  is  issued  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  Archbishop 
dies,  and  in  the  administration  of  his  will  w6  le&rn  that  he  has 
little  short  of  a  million  of  pounds  sterling,  or  its  value,  to  leave 
to  his  children.  All  this,  after  bringing  up  a  large,  and  most  ex- 
pensive family,  living  in  a  most  extravagant  manner,  has  been 
accumulated  as  or  from  church  property ,  or  rather  as  a  religious  fax 
upon  the  people.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  such  a  scandalous  accumu- 
lation of  property,  this  very  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  his 
successor,  is  called  upon  to  beg  pounds,  shillings,  or  pence,  from 
the  struggling  industry  or  the  miserably  poor  of  the  countoy,  to 
build  new  or  to  enlarge  old  churches  and  chapels !  Such  a  state 
of  things  as  this,  so  much  dishonesty  and  oppression,  plunder  and 
cheat,  cannot  last.  It  must  fall,  and  glory  be  to  him,  king  or  no 
king,  who  gives  it  the  last  and  fatal  kick. 

You  are  made  to  say,  *yes,  made  to  say,  as  a  child  is  made  to 
say  a  catechism,  for  that  is  the  principle,  where  a  man  acts  not 
but  upon  the  advice  of  others,  and  where  every  expression  of  an 
action  upon  his  own  judgment  and  in  his  own  person  is  roost 
completely  absurd  and  ridiculous :  you  are  made  to  say,  ^'  We, 
taking  the  same  into  our  royal  consideration,'*'  and  being  always 
teady  to  give  the  best  encouragement  and  countenance  to  under- 
takings which  tend  so  much  to  the  promotion  of  true  piety  and 
the  advancement  of  our  holy  religion,  are  graciously  pleased  to 
condescend  to  their  request."  A  very  great  condescension  in- 
deed, to  do  as  you  are  advised  or  directed  to  do.  Your  page 
might  as  well   say  that  he  condescends  to  your  request     Bat 
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<he  point  de8ervii%  of  more  particalar  objection  here,  is  where 
3rou  say  that  yon  are  encouraging  andertakings  which  tend  to  the 
.promotion  of  true  piety  and  the  advancement  of  your  holy  re^ 
ligion. 

If  true  piety  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  wealth  in  the 
^church,  you  certainly  are  encouraging  undertakings  which  pro<^ 
mote  it,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  advancement  of  your 
lioly  religion.  If  the  piety  and  the  religion  mean  profit  or  re- 
ligious income,  then,  certamly^  you  have  about  you  and  are  the 
bead  of  that  which  is  most  true  of  all  that  exists,  and  as  true  as 
•all  the  rest  put  together.  And  if  piety  and  true  religion  among 
the  people  mean  taxation  or  devotedness  in  paying  it,  then  cer- 
tainly the  people  of  England  are  the  most  pious  and  most  truly 
Teligious  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  net  excepting  myself  as 
one  of  them. 

But  in  any  other  sense,  it  is  notorious  that  the  piety  und  holy 
'religion  of  your  church  is  decaying,  and  has  been  decaying  ibr 
the  last  century,  until  now  it  is  assailed  by  the  Infidels,  the 
Catholics,  and  the  various  sects  of  Dissenters,  all  agreeing  to  de- 
.mand,  and  determined  to  have,  an  abolition  of  the  laws  which 
have  established  your  church,*  and  an  equalization  of  interests  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  among  all  the  sects.  You  may  build  churches, 
iMit  you  cannot  advance  the  stability  of  the  aggregate  church. 
The  Infidel  tells  you  that  your  church  is  founded  on  no  other 
Tock  than  that  of  fable ;  and  though  the  gates  of  hell  may  not 
prevail  against,  there  is  something  more  powerful  than  the  gates 
of  hell  that  shall  prevail  against  it,  and  that  is  truth,  as  de^^ 
4uoed  from  historical  research  and  physical  observations.  Every 
4Btep  in  science  damns  it.  The  Catholic  tells  you  that  you  have 
robbed  him  of  his  lights  and  privileges,  that  yout  church  is  an 
usurpation  without  hereditary  right,  without  divine  succession 
and  appointment,  and  that  you  are  full  of  errors,  of  rebellion, 
^and  of  all  the  devil's  works.  The  Dissenter  tells  you  that  your 
piety  is  a  mockery,  that  your  religion  is  cefemonial  and  not  sen* 
timental,  that  it  is  a  tissue  of  hypocrisy  and  a  preparative  for 
damnation.  You  are  condemned  by  the  Infidel,  condemned  by 
the  Catholic,  condemned  by  the  Dissenter.  These  condemna^ 
tions  ace  co-operating  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ascendancy  of  your 
-church,  and  down  it  must  come. 

This,  then,  is  not  a  time  to  send  out  a  begging  letter  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  enlarging  churches  and  chapels.  They 
were  not  wanted, — they  cannot  be  supported.  They  may,  by 
and  by,  be  used  for  other  purposes ;  but  they  are  ilUconstructed 
btiildtngs,  ill-placed  cemeteries  for  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead, 
and  will  be  more  and  more  disliked  as  the  past  superstition  of 
mankind  becomes  more  and  more  hateful. 

For  your  church  to  be  entitled  to  an  ascendancy,  it  should 
liave  at  least  the  adhesion  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
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country,  and  that  from  principle  and  not  from  pecuniary  inCer»1« 
instead  of  this,  what  do  we  see  ?  In  Ireland,  yon  have  not  nM>re 
than  one-tenth  of  the  people ;  in  Scotland,  none  worthy  of  men- 
tion ;  in  England  and  Wales,  not  more  than  a  fourth,  and  a 
large  number  of  that  fourth  attached  from  pecuniary  interest. 
Separate  the  pecuniary  interest  and  you  have  not  a  tenth  of  the 
people  of  England  with  you.  Can  tbis  church  remain  long  es- 
tablished ior  its  legal  ascendancy  !  Throughout  the  British  em- 
pire, if  a  ballot  could  be  taken,  you  would  find  ten  to  one  against 
you.  What  then  is  your  true  pieify  and  what  the  tuivantement 
ofycur  holy  religion  ?  The  sign  of  decay  is  upon  it:  its  death* 
warrant  is  signed  by  the  Majesty  of  InAdelity,  and  no  prince  on 
earth  is  potent  enough  to  arrest  the  execution. 

The  present  law-established  church  is  a  worse  naUonal  church 
than  was  the  Roman  Catholic.  We  have  gained  nothing  by  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  but  increased  taxation,  increased  pau- 
perism, and  a  general  increase  of  misery.  It  has  brought  ns  no 
one  advantage,  for,  until  its  disposition  was  conquered,  the  Pro- 
testant Church  retained  and  added  to  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Its  persecuting  disposition  was 
first  checked  by  the  Dissenters.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  gave 
it  the  last  blow  on  that  ground  ;  and,  if  my  life  holds  out,  1  will 
be  in  at  the  death.  It  must  die.  The  kingdom  of  your  Christ 
on  earth  is  but  temporal,  briefly  temporal.  The  kingdom  of  my 
Christ  only  promises  to  be  everlasting,  when  it  can  be  once  fairly 
commenced.    Your  Christ  is  faith,  mine  is  reason. 

You  will  remember,  that  I  petitioned  you  about  five  years  agt^, 
to  call  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  of  your  church,  or  to  grant 
a  commission,  to  examine  my  oppugnancy  to  the  Christian  religioD. 
The  petition  i^as  very  generally  noticed  in  the  newspapers;  but 
as  it  did  not  happen  to  be  a  petition  for  a  begging  letter,  or  a 
royal  letter  to  encourage  begging  for  the  church,  it  was  not 
noticed  so  far  as  to  bring  me  an  acknowledgment  of  its  reception. 
I  will  take  this  opportunity,  informal  as  it  may  be,  to  renew  the 
request.  I  had  then  been  four  years  in  prison  for  my  want  of 
faith  and  possession  of  reason.  1  filled  out  six  years  in  that  prison, 
vvith  an  improving  reason,  but  with  no  growing  faith.  Every 
priest,  who  stood  before  me  in  that  prison,  stood  before  roe,  in 
his  priestly  character,  as  a  trembling  and  dishonest  coward.  Ex- 
cepting for  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity  to  see  an  imprisoned 
infidel,  whom  they  feared  in  argument,  the  Dorsetshire  priests,  or 
all  who  came  into  Dorsetshire  while  I  was  there,  shrunk  from 
me.  I  have  been  now  liberated  three  years.  Attention  to  my 
business,  poverty,  or  a  want  of  more  capital,  after  such  a  vrredc 
as  my  persecution  had  made,  and  some  serious  family  ill  health, 
have  occupied  a  large  portion  of  that  three  years,  so  as  to  render 
me  inactive ;  but  I  have  moved  a  little  in  public,  and  have 
challenged  some  of  the  priests  to  meet  me  in  discussion.     I  found 
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also,  on  my  liberation,  thai  a  talented- compeer,  ia  the  Reverend 
Robert  Taylor,  rendered  my  activity  the  less  neeessary.    The 
prospect  and  the  reality  of  his  confinement  have  roused  me,  I 
am  now  comparatively  in  soand  health,  and  I  mtan  to  agitate 
infidelity  in  this  country,  much  upon  the  same  principle,  that 
Daniel  O'Connell  and  others  in  Ireland  are  agitating  the  cause  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.    If  I  make  not  so  much  noise,  I  shall  pro- 
duce more  effect  than  they,  inasmuch  as  mine  is  a  higher  and  the 
highest  degree  of  the  same  cause.    Theirs  is  the  degree  for  the 
equalization  of  the  sects,  which  I  also  advocate ;  while  mine  is 
the  degree  in  which  all  the  sects  are  to  be  extinguished,  in  the 
extinction  of  religion,  the  cause  of  sectarianism.    Whether  you 
will  share  my  glory  and  defend  the  truthy  or  the  free  discussion 
thtft  shall  promote  it,  instead  of  defending  a  miserable  and  mis- 
chievous superstition  that  is  made  up  of  faith,  is  for  your  decision. 
1  have  not  much  hope  of  you.    You  are  too  old  to  be  a  reformer, 
too  deeply  entangled  in  corruption's  web  to  be  honest,  so  we  must 
do  for  ourselves,  that  which  is  necessary  to  be  donew    But  remem- 
ber, the  historian  will  have  to  say,  it  was  in  the  reign  of  George 
the    Fourth,    that  Richard   Carlile  was  imprisoned  six  years, 
for  his  integrity  in  the  advocacy  of  that  infidelity,  which  has 
since  renovated  and  invigorated  the  whole  character  and  condition 
of  mankind.    It  was  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  that  a 
humble  and  obscure  individual,  confident  that  superstition  was  a 
general  evil  or  vice,  and  that  infidelity  was,  in  relation  to  it,  a 
virtue,  raised  its  standard,  boldly  and  openly  reprinted  all  its  sup- 
pressed books,  in  defiance  of  the  government  in  church  and 
state,  succeeded  in  his  daring  and  dangerous  but  noble  purpose, 
and  by  the  test  of  truth,  displayed  the  impotence  of  a  national 
superstition,  even  when  its  faith  was  preached  by  a  rich  priest- 
hood, and  defended  by  a  very  powerful  King. 

Richard  Carlileu 


THE  REQUEST. 

TO  A   FEMALE  FRIEND. 


Oh,  weep  me  a  tear,  one  passionate  tear, 
When  you  see  my  Ufeless  brow. 
Wear  that  calm  of  peace,  that  never  can  cease, 
Nor  change  as  it  changes  now. 

Remember— tho'  chill  its  looks  shall  be. 
That  it  was  not  always  cold, 
And  then  if  thou  hast  a  tear  for  the  psst, 
Let  it  fall  for  the  days  of  old. 
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For  those  days  were  proad  with  many  a  joy. 
Tin  the  heart  entorabM  its  might, 
As  the  stm's  last  smile  thro'  some  abbey's  aisle, 
Sepnlchfes  it  own  sweet  light* 

And  think  of  me  when  the  early  dawu. 
Comes  over  thy  pillow  of  rest. 
For  I  lovM  to  behold  the  heaTens  unfold, 
And  the  mom  in  its  beauty  drest. 

Aod  IJioTe  to  roTe,  when  the  solenm  night. 
Arrayed  in  its  starry  train. 
Walks  over  the  spaee  of  ito  ancient  plaee, 
JLike  a  monarch  of  grandenr  Tain. 

In  the  place  of  the  dead,  and  the  ruin'd  tow*r, 
When  the  pale  moon  on  them  shone, 
I  have  sat  me  down,  where  the  iry's  strown, 
Or  the  grass  waves  over  the  gone. 

The  villager  on  his  homeward  way. 
With  a  glance,  has  hasten'd  by. 
While  I  tum'd  to  mark  his  shadow  stray, 
*Mid  the  shadows  of  tombstones  nigh. 

He  thought  me  the  shade  of  aome  restless  soul. 
But  this  was  a  mockery, 
Tbo'  the  white  grave  stone,  and  a  man  so  lone. 
Were  to  hhn  drear  company. 

On  my  crumbling  seat  I  have  smilM  at  his  fear, 
And  thought  how  the  time  would  be, 
When  his  smiles  and  tears,  his  hopes  and  his  fears. 
Like  his  passing  shade  should  flee. 

And  thus  I  have  mused,  till  the  heavy  knoll 
Of  the  hour  o'er  the  hollow  bound. 
Hath  broken  my  dream,  and  the  moon's  chill  bean, 
Hath  lighted  me  from  the  ground. 

But  most  of  aU,  I  have  loved  to  rove, 

In  that  sweet  and  holy  hour, 

When  the  day's  proud  strength,  is  subdued  at  length, 

To  the  closing  of  a  flowV. 

In  that  hour  of  twilight  calm  and  love, 

1  have  ever  joyed  to  roam ; 

When  with  noiseless  flight,  *mid  the  deep'nlng  light. 

The  stray  bird  seeks  its  home. 

For  a  home  it  has, -a  mate  and  young, 
And  with  songs  their  meals  prepares. 
It. has  all  a  parent's  liveliest  joys, 
But  few  of  a  parent's  cares. 
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I  hftTo  watchM  it  on  Its  boagb  aboT«, 
And  thooifht  of  our  race  below. 
It  bas  real  bliss,  they  know  nothing  of  this, 
Bat  in  sorrow  come  and  go. 

When  thine  ear  shall  listen  to  mnsic's  Toiee, 
And  thine  heart  throbs  to  its  spell. 
Then— one  tear  for  holy  nature's  lore. 
And  the  Ihongbts  that  then  shall  swell* 

Remember  roe  too,  when  around  the  hearth, 
Some  tale  of  the  past  is  told, 

As  that  hearth  grows  bright,  in  the  dark'ning  night. 
Oh  think  of  the  nights  of  old. 

Whatever  of  beautiful,  grand,  or  dear. 
To  thy  fond  heart's  share  shall  fall. 
Whether  joy  brings  its  smile,  or  sorrow  it9  tear, 
BelieTe  me,  IVe  felt  it  all. 

Farewell — but  when  even  gilds  my  grave, 
Shottld'st  thou  chance  to  wander  near  ; 
Oh  think  how  I  felt,  whatever  can  melt 
Thy  bosom—  and  weep  me  a  tear. 


I.  W.  iMmAT. 


FICTION.  ♦ 

Ma.  Cab  LI  LB— -I  send  yon  an  unfinished  manuscript,  or  rather  copy  of  one, 
which  came  into  my  possession  in  the  shape  of  the  wrapper  of  a  pairof  shoes* 
The  original  is  written  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  rathei^  the  worse  for 
wear  ;  and  the  lustre  of  blacking,  in  somi;' places,  so  far  outshines  the  colour 
of  the  ink,  that  I  have  had  no  little  trouble  in  deciphering  the  words.  As  it 
appeared  to  me  rather  humorously  written,  I  waited  upon  the  man  of  leather 
to  see  if  I  could  get  the  continuation,  but  without  success  ;  and  I  am  forced 
to  send  it  you  with  an  "  hiatus  fhaxime  deflendus,**  In  two  or  three  places 
where  the  words  were  perfectly  illegible,  I  have  ventured  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, adhering  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  sense  of  the  original.  The  pro* 
doction  is  evidently  in  an  unfinished  state,  since  some  of  the  lines  are  leift  In 
blank  ;  these  I  have  not  attempted  to  fill  up.  Some  of  the  rhymes  too,  are 
bad,  which  render  a  revision  on  the  part  of  the  author,  very  necessary.  But 
I  would  not  take  upon  myself  to  alter,  lest  I  should  so  disguise  the  orphan, 
that  his  parent  (should  he  ever  find  one)  would  not  recognise  him. 

If  yon  think  the  Fragment  worth  insertion  in  the  *'  Lion,"  it  Is  very  much 
at  your  service.    Yon  will  observe,  that  with  the  most  charitable  intentions, 

*  Thb  first  principle  and  bncouraoembnt  ov  supxrstition  is 
FICTION.  We  should,  as  lovers  of  truth,  war  even  with  the  fiction  of  the  poet, 
the  novelist  and  the  romance  writer,  aud  give  it  no  quarter.—R.  C. 
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I  ha?e  dressed  him  in  a  new  sait  of  clothes,  rattier  than  allow  him  toippeir 
before  you  In  the  dirty  rags  wbleh  he  wore  when  he  first  attracted  njr  atleo- 
tlon.    I  leaTe  yon  to, decide  upon  his  merits,  and  remain, 

Your's,  Ac. 
London,  Oct.  20,  1828.  Akti  Pabsoii. 

THE  MONK.  AND  THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

'Tis  known,  at  least  It  shonld  be,  that  the  priesU, 
HsTe  a  great  influence  o'er  the  minds  of  Itdies^ 

A  set  of  juggling,  cheating,  lying  beasts, 
A  compound  of  base  Tillanies,  their  trade  is. 

Cloaking  with  hypocriticsl  grimaces. 

Their  canting,  crafty,  hideous  agly  faces  ; 

And  much  inclin*d— the  thing  is  quite  notorious, 

With  til  who  Tisit  them,  to  be  uxorious. 

1  speak  of  those  of  oatholio  persuasion, 

For  all  our  parsons  are  allow 'd  to  marry  ; 
And  therefore  they,  good  souls,  have  no  occasion. 

In  single  blessedness,  en  earth  to  tarry. 
Lucky  for  them,  that  they  may  seek  for  wives. 
To  be  the  plagues  or  comforts  of  their  lives. 
The  popish  priests  are  to  have  brides  above. 
And  so  below,  they  never  fall  in  love* 

Which  of  these  two's  the  more  expedient  course, 

I  ne'er  was  able  rightly  to  decide. 
For  my  part  I  should  rather  be  averse 

To  wdt  till  I  were  dead,  to  get  a  bride  ; 
For  flesh  and  blood,  are  surely  nicer  articles 
**  Than  senseless,  formless,  spirttnaliz'd  partieles — 
As  far  as  I'm  a  judge,  it's  much  more  gratifying. 
One's  appetites  en  earth,  to  think  of  satisfying. 

In  Heav'n  we  sha'n't  l&ave  arms  to  hug  a  mistress, 

Nor  mouth,  to  give  a  loving  wife  a  lass — 
A  matter  this,  of  very  deep  distress. 

To  me  who  'm  fond  of  such  consoling  bliss — 
No  female  voice,  whose  music  would  entrance. 
No  little  children,  on  one's  knees  to  dance — 
No  beaming  eyes,  whose  brightness,  like  an  arrow. 
Shoots  through  the  heart,  as  boys  would  shoot  a  sparrow. 

In  Heav'n,  we  ne'er  shall  see  a  pretty  waist. 

No  weil-shap'd  ancle,  and  no  milk-white  hand  ; 
No  lovely  figures,  classically  chaste 

'Fore  whom  we  might  with  admiration  stand- 
No  ehance  of  getting  there,  a  girl  to  waltz, 
And  (if  she  faint)  administering  salts. 
Not  e'eo  an  hour  to  spend  in  sweet  flirtation, 
No  charming  looks  of  sfcret  approbation. 
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Besides  there  is  a  proTorb  (rather  aoclent) 

But  none  the  worse  for  being  put  of  date, 
Which  tells  us  that  with  pleasures,  even  transient, 

'Tis  better  to  enjoy  ourseWes,  than  wait 
In  hopes  of,  one  day,  getting  something  better 
•  •  *  « 

There  is  a  mighty  pain  In  disappointment, 
For  which  there  ne'er  was  efficacious  ointment. 

But  there  are  some  ;  I  grieTe,  alas  !  to  tell  it. 

Who  ne^er  know  how  to  profit  by  occasion  ; 

Who  neTer  learnt  in  all  their  lives  to  spell  It. 

41  *  •  « 

Who  dandle  sadly  whilst  good  fortune  lingers. 
And  wonder,  when  she  has  slippM  thro'  their  fingere. 
We  ne'er  should  miss  the  golden  opportunity — 
I  like  duality t  mocfa  more  than  unity. 

In  short,  with  women,  we've  a  Heap*n  on  earth, 

And  never  need  to  think  of  any  other. 
Then  why  not  spend  our  days  in  love  and  mirth. 

Until  we  are  reeall'd  to  onr  p\d  mother.* 
One  year's  abode  in  this  worlds  sure  is  worth 

A  thousand  sach  as  we  may  spend  in  V other. 
For  when  we're  gone — we're  gone^  so  that's  enoogh— 

"  Tush,"  says  Pere  Nicolas—**  don't  talk  such  stnC" 

*'  Hold  your  base  tongue,  you  vile  unholy  sinner, 

**  Nor  interrupt  our  heav'niy  meditatioH— 
*'  Think  you,  that  yon  will  ever  be  a  winner 

**  lu  the  long  race,  we're  running  for  salvation  T 
*'  I'll  wait,  good  Sir,  till  you  have  done  your  dinner, 
'*  And  then  we'll  have  a  little  conversation, 
**  About  the  Gospel  stnif,  you'd  make  me  swallow, 
*'  And  the  unearthly  course,  you'd  have  me  follow." 

*'  Your  doctrine  seems  to  me,  too  strange  for  truth j 

**  And  too  absnrd  for  reasonable  creed — 
•*  And  yet — I  was  a  Christian  in  my  yonth,  "^ 

**  A  righteous  Christian,  both  in  word  and  deed. 
**  Talking  of  faith,  believing,  fearing^  hoping, 
**  In 'ign'rance  most  holy,  blindly  groping, 
**  Looking  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  salvation, 
**  And  dealing  out  to  heretics,  damnation. 

*  The  writer  seems  here  to  hare  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  autients,  in  the 
Heathen  Mythology  ;  whether  or  no  he  believed  in  it,  it  i»  impossible  for  me 
to  decide.     I  should  imagiRe  however,  'twas  for  want  of  a  beHef  rhyme. 

Note  qfihe  Tranecriker, 
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**  Thanks  to  the  principles  of  ChrlitiiAity, 
**  Which  I  hftd  long  kept  stendfastly  in  vievr^ 

**  I  sealously  lost  sight  of  all  hamanity, 
**  And  weekly  damnM  Mahometan  and  Jew. 

*'  Fill'd  to  the  brim  with  saperstitious  Tanlty, 
''  I  sent  to  Hell  both  Pagan  and  Hindoo, 

••  Such  were  the  principles,  religion  taaght, 

**  Such  were  the  feelings  which  religion  wrought. 

'*  I  caird  myself  a  base  unworthy  sinner, 

**  Polluted  from  my  birth  with  crimes  moat  foul, 
**  1  never  in  my  life  sat  down  to  dinner 

•*  Without  a  grace,  to  cheer  my  sinking  soul. 
*■  I  thought  on  Providence's  wondrous  love, 
**  In  sending  c/ovm  his  son  from  up  above* 
**  I  dwelt  with  fervour  on  the  grand  redemption^ 
**  Which  from  Heirs  pains  had  purchased  my  exanptio 

**  1  pray*d,  sang  hymns,  and  chanted  '*  Beoedicite," 

*'  Mutter'd  my  creed,  and  bow*d  at  Jesu*s  name  ; 
**  Call'd  on  the  Holy  Ghost  with  sweet  simplicity, 

••  Because  I  saw  that  others  did  the  same  ; 
**  Belie v*d  the  parson*  h  sermons  most  implicitly, 
'*  And  all  the  wond*rous  stories  he'd  procUim, 
'*  PrayM  to  the  Saviour  when  I  went  to  bed, 
**  And  fell  asleep — ere  half  my  pray'rs  were  said.** 

"  I  never  wonderM  at  the  strange  conception, 
*'Or  the  strange  way  in  which  *twas  brought  abost ; 

**  But  now  I  think  it  all  a  vile  deception, 
'*  For  luckily  I*m  not  quite  so  devout. 

"  A  little  sober,  sensible  reflection, 

'*  Taught  me  such  superstitious  tales  to  doubt ; 

**  And  now,  believe  me  gentlemen,  Td  rather, 
.    '*  Pray  to  old  Jupiter,  than  say  *  Our  Father^* 

"  Bat  now  I  think  on't,  if  your  godsUps  choose, 

**  I'll  tell  a  funny  tale  about  a  monk ; 
**  I  pledge  my  word  your  worships  to  amnsej 

*'  I  had  it  from  himself,  when  he  was— ^runk.  7 

'*  SUrt  not,  good  sirs— the  thing  is  not  so  rare, 
'*  la  the  good  things  of  life,  what  harm  to  share  t 
**  Besides  Theology's  an  abtrase  study, 
*'  I  ne'er  get  Into  't,  b«t  it  makes  me  muddy. 

'«This  holy  father's  Christian  name  was  P^ter,   • 

"  A  friar  of  the  Benedictine  order ; 
''RaMWBed  both  far  and  near        *       *        # 

**  And  skilled  in  cure  of  every  disorder. 
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*<  Praying  alttmiitely  for  greee  diTlD«, 
"  And  for  a  glass  of  goodly  Rbeniiih  vine  ; 
**  Koeelliig  before  the  Tirgin  at  his  mass, 
*'  And  fond  of  kissing  eTery  pretty  lass. 

'*  In  pulpit  eloquence,  none  e*er  excelled  him, 
'  '*  He  made  each  day  new  conTerts  to  his  creed ; 
**  For  when  a  lady  e'en  by  chance  beheld  him, 

'<  Straight,  a  most  holy  life  she'd  'gin  to  lead. 
**  Some  said  indeed,  it  was  his  handsome  face, 
^'And  not  the  joyful  tidings  of  free  grace, 
**  Upheld  him  in  the  ladies'  estimation, 
**  And  brought  so  numerovs  a  congregatSoo. 

^'  *  Til  certain  that  more  females  went  to  hear  him, 

^  In  one  short  week,-— than  men  in  one  whole  year ; 
**  Perhaps,  good  sonls,  they  only  went  to  eheer  him, 
'  "In  his  right  godly  coarse  toperseTere. 
**  Howe'er  't  might  be  the  ladies*  approbation, 
*'Must  have  been  matter  of  great  consolation; 
**  They  might  •  •  •  ♦ 

**  But,  as  the  Scotsman  says,  '*  I  hae  my  doots.'* 

"  Peter  was  bom,  and  brought  up  at  Cremona, 

*^  His  parents,  noC  in  Tery  high  repute, 
**  Sent  him  at  one  and  twenty  to  Terona, 

**  Just  to  give  lessons  on  the  German  flute. 
"But  • 

P.S. — ^This  Bit'  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  doubtlessly  the  story  wm 
continued  on  the  following  leaf;  'tis  unfortunate  that  such  goodly  compositioD 
•liould  be  sold  for  waste  paper ;  but  one  cannot  wonder  thereat,  when  every 
ehandler's  and  pork  butcher's  shop  is  teeming  with  the  disjointed  limbs  of 
the  blessed  and  divinely  inspired  writings  of  the  prophets  and  the  apoatlel/-* 
Bat  you  know  the  old  proverb, 

"Slmilissimiligaudet/' 

And  this  will  account  for  many  a  ea(fs  head  being  wrapped  up  In  Si.  John's 
Revelation. 

There  are,  however,  certain  notes  in  the  mannscript  which  I  have  n6t  sub- 
joined, and  which  have  lead  me  to  guess  what  would  be  the  tenor  ef  this  tal6 ; 
sum)  perhaps  I  may  someday  or  other  poesy  the  sequel,  provided  you  think  it 
vrorth  havings— Meanwhile, 

I  remain,  your's, 

Anti-Pauson. 
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BRUNSWICK  CLUBS 


All  religioas  clubs  are  nothing-  more  than  indicative  moods  of 
the  weakness  and  bad  fonndation  of  religion.  Had  any  individual 
a  conviction,  a  knowledge,  that  his  religio  weren  f(^unded  in 
truth,  he  would  be  ashamed  to  be  one  of  a  club  to  uphold  it,  he 
would  feel  that  it  upheld  itself  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  could 
not  be  upheld  without  those  merits.  This  is  the  sort  of  character 
which  I  perceive  in  the  members  of  all  religious  clabs^  in  all  per- 
sons  who  fear  free  discussion. 

There  has  been  a  dinner  in  Buckinffbamshire,  on  the  formation 
of  one  of  those  clubs,  at  which  the  IVbrquis  of  Chandos  presided. 
There  was  present,  a  Dr.  Fry,  the  rector  of  Emberton;  who,  in 
attempting  to  sketeh  the  character  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  has 
admirably  bit  his  own,  and  that  of  every  other  religionist,  in  the 
following  lines :-» 

'*  Believe,  believe,  tbroiigh  thick  and  thin. 
Believe,  believe,  up  to  yoor  chin, 
.. Believe,  believe,  'tis  all  in  all. 
Believe,  believe,  'tis  nothing  at  all/' 

This  is  precisely  the  same  with  all  religion,  past,  present,  and 
to  come;  nothing  else  can  be  made  of  it.  The  belief  is  in 
nothing.  To  the  disproof  of  this  poaitipp,  I  challenge  the 
world. 

There  is  this  utility  in  the  existence  of  religious  sectaiiamsm, 
in  preference  to  the  universality  of  Roman  Catholicism,  that  the 
sects,  in  attacking  each  other,  must,  to  be  any  way  pointed  and 
strong,  use  a  little  reason.  This  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Fry  al 
Aylesbury,  who,  in  the  use  of  that  dangerous  weapon,  reason,  cut 
himself  deeply,  if  not  mortally  or  fatolly.  The  children  may  sing 
the  Doctor's  verse,  as  a  most  i^ropriale  hymn  to  follow  the 
creed  of  his  Liturgy.  It  should  be  sung  in  every  Church ;  and  I 
hope  to  hear  of  its  becoming  a  standing  sentiment  on  belief,  at 
every  Brunswick  Club,  I  shall  make  it  a  motto  for  my  shop,  U 
^all  be  seen  placarded  in  my  shop  window  for  the  future,  as 
the  authority  of  Dr.  fry  for  all  my  attacks  upon  religion. 

.  In  any  other  sense,  I  detest  the  spirit  of  the  Brunswick  Clohs, 
and  think,  that  no  Brunswicker  in  JSngland  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered an  Englishman  ;  no  Brunswicker  in  Ireland  deserves  to 
be  considered  an  Irishman.  In  association  with  every  idea  of 
British  or  Irish  Patriotism,  Brunawiek  ia  a  hateful  word,  and 
rightly  expresses  eonqueat^  tyranny,  plunder  and  degradatitm, 
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LETTER  87.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 


MIBCHIEVOVS    DOCTRINE  OF   PROTIDEMCB. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlile, — ^The  excellent  letter  of  Juvenis,  io  your 
l5th  of  the  current  volume,  receives  as  excellent  an  illustration 
in  the  letter  of  the  Rev,  Francis  Lynch  Blosse,  which  I  find,  is 
going"  the  round  of  the  papers,  in  detail  of  the  late  dreadful 
accident^  as  the  papers  call  it ;  but  awful  event  as  it  is  designated 
by  its  clerical  historian,  which  occurred  at  Clare,  on  the  fifth 
instant  A  reader  of  The  Lion/'  would  at  the  first  blush,  be 
inclined  to  think  that  Juvenis  has  laid  on  his  colourings  with  too 
heavy  a  hand,  and  that,  absurd  as  Christians  generally  are  upon 
the  doctrine  of  Providence,  they  -  would  observe  a  little  more 
measure  and  method  in  their  absurdity,  than  your  correspondent 
potato  their  credit. 

Bat,  litera  seripia  mafiet,  I  annex  the  article  itself,  which 
speaks  the  Christian  mind  in  its  own  utterance  ;  and  leave  to  the 
reader  the  arbitration  of  his  own  judgment,  whether  the  repre- 
sentations of  your  correspondent  are,  or  eould  have  been  over- 
charged :— 

THE  DREADFUL  ACCIDENT  IN  MAYO. 

Thb  following  inttresting  details  of  the  late  awful  occurrence  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  are  fron  the  Clergyman  who  oAciated  at  the  time  when  the  steeple 
wmM  thrown  down,  by  lightning,  on  the  congregation  : — 

**  Claremohris,  Oct.  0. 
•*  As  incorrect  acconnts  of  the  awfttl  event  which  yesterday  occurred  at 
Clare  may  be  circulated,  I  hasten  to  give  the  public  a  true  statement  of  what 
happened  ;  and  this  1  am  [enabled  to  do  the  more  accurately,  having  been 
then  present. 

"  The  congregation  was  assembled  for  divine  worship,  in  the  newly* 
erected  church,  at  the  usual  hour ;  and  I,  as  the  of&ciating  minister,  in  the 
abfience  of  Mr.  Sirr,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  was  reading  the  Litany,  when 
the  heavens  were  suddenly  darlcened  by  a  heavy  storm,  which  gathered  over 
the  town.    The  portion  of  our  most  solemn  form  of  supplication,  *  Christ 
hmve  mercy  upon  us,'  had  but  Just  been  uttered,  when  a  deafening  crash  shook 
«ver|r  house  in  the  place  to  iu  foundation ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  lofty 
stone  steeple,  rent  by  lightning,  was  thrown  upon  the  roof,  and,  together 
with  it,  overwhelmed  the  congregatVin  in  ruins.    In  a  m<Hnent  efter  all  was 
stilly  and  those  who  were,  as  if  miraculously,  preserved  unhurt,  saw  the  dan* 
ger  they  had  escaped,  and  the  perilous  state  of  the  remainder  of  their  fellow- 
worshippers.    Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  seeking  for  those  buried  under  the 
ruins  ;  but  the  heart-rending  scene  I  cannot  venture  to  dwell  upon ;  while 
hosbands  laboured  to  extricate  th^r  wives,  and  parents  called  in  despair  for 
thef  r  children  ;   much  less  would  I  harrow   up  the  feelings  of  your  readers 
by  detailing  their  mangled  appearance,  when  freed  from  their  awful  conflne- 
oient. 
^  No.  17.— Vol.  2.  2  m 
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''  T  write  with  too  Tivhl  a  recollection  of  these  scenes  of  horror  fd  eitfer 
)nto  further  particulars. 

**  Let  me  not,  however,  forget  the  mercies  of  Ood,  which  1  witnessed  in 
the  midst  of  these  judgments.    After  seeing  the  wounded  j^rsons  couTeyed 
to  their  homes,  I  waited  on  each  iodividna),  for  the  purpose  of  offering  the 
consolations  of  religion,  and  in  no  single  instance  did  I  hear  a  marmar 
against  the  heavy  dispensation  of  Providence;  on  the  contrary,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  some,  it  was  viewed  by  alt  with  thank ftflness,  as  the  correc- 
tion of  a  kind  parent ;  and  the  pTonS,  hnmble  expresstons  of  adorcticm  edMed 
every  one  present.    TTie  Redeemer's  name  was  on  eTery  Up — the  prayer  of 
faith  ascended  from  each  heart.    Feelings    of  piety  so  universal,    and  fa 
many  cases  under  very  peculiar  eircomstaoces,  which  there  is  not  lime  at 
present  to  relate,  hiTe  excited  general  attention  and  interest;  and  these,  it 
most  be  remembered,  were  seen  in  the  most  afflicting  circomstaBeea,  when 
parents,  writhing  in  agony,  were  bidding  farewell  to  helpless  dependeol 
families,  and  committing  them  to  the  care  of  the  Father  to  the  fatherless,  pre* 
pared  themselves  to  enter  into  eternity.    Here  the  power,  the  conlbrt,  of  reli** 
gion  was  felt ;  and  among  us  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  have  been  seen  and 
exemplified.    Let  me  mention  one  case.    A  valnable  member  of  society,  the 
mother  of  a  respectable  family,  expired  shortly  after  she  was  brought  to  her 
house ;  but  to  the  very  last  gasp,  when  unable  to  articulate,  she  declared  to 
me  by  signs,  that  her  hope  was  fixed  on  Christ,   and  that  she  had  fonnd  rest 
for  her  soul.    Eleven  other  persons  are  still  in  a  dangerous  state,  yet  in  most 
cases  we  have  hopes  of  their  recovery.    The  good  feeling  shown  by  the  res- 
pectable Inhabitants  of  the  town  is  above   all   {iraise.    The    nenbers  of 
the  medical  profession  particularly  dhlingulshed  themselves,  by  theassldaliy 
with  which  they  attended  the  wounded.    I  regret  that  ny  fcdingt  at  (hi» 
moment  will  not  allow  me  to  enumerate  those  most  conspicuous  in  the 
service  of  humanity,  or  to  furnish  you  with  a  fuller  account  of  thiscalamitf, 
which  has  confined  many  industrious  persons  to  a  B\ek  bed,  and  thereby  re* 
dnced  their  families  to  great  distress.    In  conclusion,  I  pray  that  the  events 
of  yesterday  may  produce  as  beneficial  effects  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
hear  of,  as  of  those  who  suffer  under  the  awful  dispensation. 

*'  Fbancis  Lykcb  Blosss.** 

To  me,  yirho  have  do  faith  in  wondermefUs  of  any  sort, 
I  confess  it  hardly  apf>eared  credible^  that  Christians  of  the 
grade  and  character  of  ministers  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  coold 
be  so  egregiously  absurd.  I  had  thought^  that  such  representa- 
tions as  I  hereunto  affix,  would  have  b^n  found  only  in  the  pages 
of  the  Evangelical  or  Methodist  Magazine,  or  served  to  give 
point  and  pathos  to  the  holy  slang  of  the  hypocrites,  wbo  are 
scheming  to  raise  a  hell-fire  shop,  apon  the  ruins  of  the  Bmos* 
wick  Theatre.  But  the  document  before  me,  in  quadrature  with 
the  whole  area  of  the  theological  welkin,  forces  on  my  convic- 
tion the  fact,  that  matters  are  come  to  dernier  extremities  with 
religionists,  and  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  rationality 
and  revelation,  can  be  maintained  no  longer.  The  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Englaifid  are  obliged  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Evan- 
gelical faction  ;  and  even  the  would-be  philosophical  Unitarian^ 


mbftt  give  in  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  must  talk  nonsense,  or 
talk  nothing- ;  and  never  hope  to  pat  his  foot  again,  on  the 
ground  of  AM^ortcaf  evidence,  fair  controversy,  and  free  discus- 
sion ,  which  the  sect  once  boasted  that  they  alone  could  stand  on.  Ah, 
no !  they  are  beaten  from  that  ground  for  ever.  Their  Madges, 
Mardon»y  Bebhafns,  Fox'Sy  must  now  turn  up  their  eyes  with 
the  Calvinist,  smite  the  breast  with  the  Papist,  and  pipe  out 
sanctiJleaHon**  thro*  the  pressed  nostril,  spectacle  bestrid/^  with 
Hezekiah  Croctman,  and  Zekiel  Brand^ouUofAhe'4fuming,  or 
it*s  all  over  with  the  craft,  and  Othello's  occupation's  gone.  It  is 
found  that  the  partnership  of  faith  and  reason,  so  ingeniously 
devised  by  the  celebrated  Locke,  will  no  longer  hold  tos^ether. 
Itetistm  has  grown  saucy,  and  plainly  told  Faith,  that  she's  no 
better  than  she  ought  to  be;  and  FatfA  begins  to  tell  Reason, 
"  that  she  has  done  her  more  harm  than  ^>od,  and  has  been  a 
wiper  in  her  bosom,  ever  since  she  was  fool  enough  not  to  throt- 
tle her  in  the  cradle.^  So  now  we  must  have  Protestant  tnira- 
c/«9,  got  up  under  the  name  of  dispenaatttma  of  Providence ; 
and  awful  events,  divine  interferences,  righteous  judgments,  and 
fatherly  visitations  are  brought  into  play,  to  slide  the  butcher  of 
relics,  and  charms,  holy-water,  and  powder  pimperlimpimp. 

Providence,  however  has  shown  a  sort  of  justice  on  the  Clare 
congregation,  which  if  he  would  'observe  in  all  cases,  there  would 
be  no  just  ground  for  the  complaints  of  your  correspondent. 
According  to  Mr.  Blosse's  account,  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  upon 
the  heads  of  his  auditory,  was  so  far  from  producing  any  dis- 
agreeable effects  on  them,  that  they  actually  liked  it !  **  it  was 
viewed  by  all  with  thankfulness,"  so  that  we  must  suppose  their 
skulls  to  be  of  such  a  thickness,  as  that  the  falling  of  a  roof  upon 
them  might  be  no  material  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Blosse  very  charitably  declares  his  unwillingness  to  harrow 
up  the  feelings  of  his  readeta,  by  detailing  the  mangled  appear- 
ance of  the  congregates  when  froed  from  their  awful  confinement. 
I,  for  one  of  his  readers,  owe  him  no  thanks  for  this  forbearance ; 
for  thotigh  my  feelings  ure  as  accessible  as  any  man's  alive,  to 
sympathy  with  real  sorrows,  and  grievances  which  are  felt  to  be 
grievous,  by  the  aggrieved  party;  yet  I  never  suffered  my  feeU 
ing^s  to  be  harrowed'^p  even  li^  the  most  awful  catastrophes 
that  befel  Old  Mother  Hubbard's  dog.    Because,  melancholy  as 
is  tfae  detail  of  her  "  going  to  the  undertaker's  to  buy  him  a 
eojffin**  yet,  ^*  when  she  came  back,  the  dog  was  a  laughing/' 
IB  like  manner  all  the  raw-heads  and  blo^y-bones,  and  man* 
^led  appearances  of  the  persons  who  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins 
i^oald  to  my  mind,  have  only  heightened  the  dramatic  effect,  and 
made  the  better  fun  of  it,  when  I  found  the  fellows  with  the 
mangled  carcasses,  instead  of  taking  their  plight  any  way  in  dnd- 
ge€>n,  actually  liking  it,  and  giving  God  thanks  for  it,  and  con- 
3  kiering  themselves  especial  favourites  of   his  tumbledydown 
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Omnipotence,  I  recollect  witnessing  just  such  another  atcful  spec- 
tacle at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  where  Tom  Fool  clapt  me  his  head 
through  a  pane  of  glass,  which  his  pursuer  observing  instantly 
cut  it  off  with  a  swixiging  Wellington,  and  ran  away  with  it ; 
whereupon,  out  came  Tom  without  his  head,  and  dan<^  me  the 
minuet  de  la  casur,  with  all  the  viTadty  and  spirit  of  a  Harle* 
quin ;  and  I  pray  God  that  the  event  may  produce  as  beneficial 
effects  on  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  of  it,  as  it  didon  those  who 
witnessed  the  awful  dispensation !  By  the  bye,  I  wanted  an 
adjective  to  put  before  that  magnificent  word,  dispenscUion^  and 
was  going  to  have  called  it  that  {ticftcrov^  dispensation  :  but  upon 
weighing  its  etymological  significancy  and  derivation,'  I  find 
awful,  is  the  very  word  that  is  appropriate.  The  original  awe ! 
is  an  utterance,  produced  without  any  action  whatever,  of  any  of 
the  organs  of  articulation,  or  of  understanding,  and  consists  of 
merely  opening  the  mouth,  and  breathing  a  half  laugh  and  half 
cry,  in  expression  of  equal  parts  of  fear  and  fun ;  the  would  be 
Oh!  held  in  check  by  a  sceptical  i4A /  and  the  would  be  As! 
kept  under  by  the  fearful  Oh.  So  that  the  word  is  really  eloquent, 
as  expressive  of  that  state  of  mind  in  which  a  booby  would  see  a 
scoop't  turnip  with  a  candle  in  it,  without  judgment  enough,  to 
determine  whether  he  should  shake  with  laughter,  or  quail  with 
fear ;  whether  he  should  take  it  for  a  hoax,  or  a  dispensation ;  a 
turnip,  or  a  no  laughing  matter.  In  this  state  of  mind,  his  feel- 
ings are  truly  aiwfuly  his  nerves  as  well  as  his  nnderstandiog  are 
perfectly  paralyzed,  his  fingers  stand  astraddle  from  each  other, 
like  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  each  having  a  different  sentiment, 
his  jaw  drops  on  his  breast,  nor  has  he  strength  to  hold  his  jaw, 
the  rheum  dribbles  out  at  both  ditches,  and  as  'tis  neither  com- 
pletely Oh  nor  Ah  with  him,  he  cries  Aw  !  This  is  the  real 
etymology  of  every  thing  that  is  called  awful ;  and  if  it  is'nt,  I 
challenge  any  body  who  knows  better,  to  tell  us  what  is.  But 
bow,  i'th'  name  o'God  a'mighty,  could  parson  Blosse,  when  in  the 
church,  know  that  '^  the  deafening  crash  shook  every  house  in 
the  place  (I  suppose  he  means  the  town  of  Clare^  to  its  founda- 
tion." "  Let  me  not  forget  the  mercies  of  God  which  I  untness* 
ed  in  the  midst  of  these  judgments,**  skys  the  parson ;  and  by 
my  honour,  I  should  say,  if  his  mercies  consist  in  knocking  folks 
op  the  head,  his  mercies  are  cruel.  The  wounded  persons,  ''  all 
concurred  in  viewing  their  wounds  and  bmiaes  with  thankfulness, 
a»  the  cerrection  of  a  kind  parent."  Why  then,  I  ask,  do  they 
call  on  OS  for  sympathy,  or  wish  us  to  be  grieved  at  that  which 
pleases  them  right  well ;  an'  if  they  like  their  bumps  and  braises, 
as  there's  no  accounting  for  other  folk's  fancies,  why  should  you 
and  1,  play  dog  i'  the  manger,  and  envy  them  a  sort  of  happi- 
ness which  we  never  wished  for  ourselves  ?  For  my  part,  should 
all  the  churches  in  Christendom  tumble  down  upon  the  heads  of 
their  assam^ed  congregations,  so  the  congregations  tfaenselves 
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i^tunied  Qod  tbanki  for  it,  1  shoald  tbai]k  him  Coo,  md  thank 
bim  all  the  mole  for  Imping*  the  g-oodnesw  to  confine  his  loving-* 
kindnesses  of  this  sort,  to  those  who  most  desire  and  most  deserve 
them.  Pour  down  iipon  them  the  abundance  of  thy  brick-bat 
mercies,  O  Lord  !  "  The  Redeemer's  name  waa  on  every  lip," 
says  the  parson,  whereby  we  may  suppose  they  screamed  out, 
O  Christ!  Christ  God!  Lord  Jesus  Christ  \  in  a  way  that  on 
any  other  occasion  might  have  been  indictable,  as  profane 
swearing.  This  might  be  natural  enough,  since  all  physiolo- 
gists know,  that  the  strong  respiration,  and  blowing  of  the  breath 
through  the  clenched  teeth -in  such  sounds  ast^A,  and  ehrish\ 
takes  off  the  tension  of  the  stretched  nerves,  and  aflbrds  a  mechanical 
and  instantaneous  relief  to  all  violent  pains ;  but  the  rest  on't  was 
unnatural  in  the  highest  degree «  and  only  to  be  excused  on  the 
supposition,  that  reason  no  longer  held  its  empire  (if  it  had  ever 
done  so)  in  the  brains  of  these  church  o'erwhelmed  martyrs ; 
**  they  committed  their  dependent  families  to  the  care  of  that 
father j'  who  had  just  shown  how  much  he  was  to  be  depended 
on,  by  the  care  of  knocking  his  children  on  the  head :  which  is 
much  such  logic,  as  if  one  should  say,  ^'  trust  the  thief  who  plun- 
dered your  friend !  put  yourself  under  the  protection  of  him  who 
slew  your  father !" 

I  can  add  nothing  to  the  just  reasoning  and  nervous  statemeati 
of  the- article  in  your  pages,  which  has  called  my  thoughts  intp 
this  ttfain,  but  in  sober  sadness  to  bewail,  as  I  do,  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  lhate!(treme  debility  of  understanding,  and  all  but 
idiotish  prostration  of  intellect,  which  must  attend  a  persuasion 
so  beterogene  to  all  the  deductions  of  reason,  so  outrageously 
conflicting  with  the  testimony  of  actual  sensation  and  experience. 
There  is  no  truth  in  my  mind's  conviction  more  true,  thaa  that  all 
the  evils  and  calamities  that  aflSict  the  social  state^  originate  in, 
and  are  to  be  traced  to  this  primordial  nucleus  of  ail  mischief,  a 
belief  in  Providence,  Till  this  cancer  in  the  breast  be  utterly 
eradicated^  not  merely  no  health,  but  the  faculty  and  capacity  of 
having  health,  cannot  be  brought  tnto  the  system.  In  vain  are 
all  Utopian  speculations  of  political  reform  ;  in  rain  the  trjeinsi- 
tion  from  the  very  worst  to  the  very  best  form  of  government  that 
ever  existed,  or  could  be  conceived  to  exist.  Omnipotence  itself 
could  not  give  freedom  to  a  race  of  fools.  And  let  the  Heavens 
pour  down  eternal  harvests,  and  all  earth's  surface  be  a  *ranary ; 
be  every  hill  blanched  with  the  fleeces  of  Merino,  and  every  vale 
a  vineyard,  never  blow  winds  again  in  his  annoyance,  nor  fell  an 
untimely  shower  upon  his  head ;  the-  slavering  bearded  baby  cff 
Christ  Jesus,  that  hath  no  more  wit  than  to  thank  God  for  bring- 
ing' a  house  about  his  ears,  would  be  a  wretch,  and  a  slave,  and 
a  beggar,  and  to  all  eternity  deserve  to  be  so.  Riches  would  not 
make  faim  rich,  nor  freedom  make  him  free.  With  the  wealth  of 
CrfBsus^  would  he  beg  his  bread,  and  with  the  power  of  Napoleoa 
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stand  to  be  kicked,  and  lay  his  foors  oeck  in  the  mice,  to  be  ibe 
stepping'-stone  of  any  knave  who  would  do  him  the  honor  to 
ttmd  on  it.  * 

^  Man  ift  of  toal  and  body  formed  for  deeds 
Of  high  resolre,  on  fancy's  boldest  wing 
To  soar  unwearied,  fearlessly  to  tarn 
The  keenest  Jiangs  to  pleasantness,  and  taste 
The  joys  which  mingled  sense  and  spirit  yield. 

OR 

He  is  formed  for  abjeetness  and  woe  \ 

To  grorel  on  the  dunghill  of  his  fears. 

And  quail  at  every  sound,  to  quench  the  flame 

Of  natural  lore  in  sensualism,  to  know 

That  hour  as'blest,  when  on  his  worthless  days 

Tht  frozen  hand  of  death  shall  set  its  seal, 

Yet  fear  the  cure,  though  hadng  the  disease. 

TBB  ONE, 

Is  man  that  shall  hereafter  be  f 

THE  OTHER, 

Man  as  vice  has  made  him  now. 

Queen  Mae,  Canto  I. 

I  cannot  do  my  yoong:  friends  (and  I  give  no  thanks  to  Provi* 
denoe  that  they  are  so  many)  a  gfreater  service  than  earnestly  to 
recommend  to  them,  the  serious  and  philosophic  stody  of  theex- 
qnlsite  poem  i  have  quoted.  It  should  be  made  rather  a  study 
than  an  entertainment ;  its  innumerable  beauties  being  not  of 
that  every-day  order  which  an  every-day  mind  can  at  once  per- 
ceive: but  such  as  will  create  and  fwm  the  mind  itself,  and  be 
perceived  afterwards.  So  that  in  philosophy,  we  nsay  say  of  its 
great  author,  as  was  saki  of  Cicero,  '*  IVLt  ee  projieis^e  ecsolycut 
Cieero  valde  plaeebit.^ 

Archiep.  Palace,  I  semain,  truly  your's, 

19th  of  the  9th  Mo.  of  RonBRTua  Oakbahius. 

our  consecration. 

Nota  Bene  I  Mr.  Carlile.  the  annexed  is  an  Advertisement 
out  of  the  Times  of  the  16th  instant.  See  how  the  thieves 
would  come-tf  yet  upon  us  ! 

Cbarcbas  and  Chapels.— This  day  is  published,  in  8vo,  priee  Is.,  or  Os. 
per  dosen  for  distribatioo,  Tbb  Kino's  Letter  to  the  Arcrbisbops  of 
Canteebury  and  Yore,  aothorfailny  a  collection  of  Toluntary  cootrilMi- 
tions  in  aid  of  *'  The  incorporated  Society  for  ptomoting  the  BDla^tflMot 
and  Baildlng  of  Churches  and  Chapels  ;*'  and  a  most  sublime  and  impressive 
Discourse,  by  the  late  pious  and  learned  Bishop  Dehon,  showing  why  works 
done  for  the  Church  are  among  the  most  acceptable  services  man  etm  perfomi 
to  Ood.  Printed  for  C.  and  J.  Rlvington,  St.  Paul' »  churchyard,  and  Water- 
loo  Place,  Pall-mall. 

♦  HMtnajf  know  hims€^'h>  have  madf  n  projideiiey,  who  akul(  bm  mmtk 
piw»M$H  tfiik  Citerv* 
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To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Lionr 

Sni,^-Permit  me,  thron^b'the  medkrai  of  your  noble  and  fearless  animal, 
to  oifer  a  feiv  remarks  ^tor  tlie  consolation  of  Cbristuns),  on  a  speech  de^ 
livered  in  Spa-Fields'  Cbapel,  on  the  3<tinst.  by  tlie  Kev.  J.  Clayton.  It 
appeared  in  a  religions  periodical,  called  **  The  World,"  und«r  the  Iiead 
of  Spa-Fields*  Chapel  AnxiUary  Missionary  Society. 
^  The  Rev.  gentlemitn  having  taken  the  chair,  proceeded  after  some  pre- 
liminary observations,  to  stare,  that,  ••  Thosp  who  to  ik  an  active  part  in 
that  meeting  distinctly  meant  fonr  things.  First,  they  meant  by  that  ser- 
Tice  to  make  a  public  expression  of  g^titade  to  God,  for  the  dispensation 
tinder  which  he  had  condfescended  to  place  them ;  for  they  were  not  under 
Moses,  nor  under  l^e  Law,  but  under  Grace.  Christians,  under  the  pre- 
-sent  dispensation,  had  a  rich  and  copious  supply  of  Sabbaths,  of  ordi- 
nances, of  evangelical,  enlightened,  and  faithful  ministers,  and  it  therefore 
i)ehoredthem  to  enter  npon  engagements  like  the  present,  with  the  divine 
aoliloouy  of  him  who  exclaimed,  *  The  lines  have  fallen  unto  us  in  plea- 
sant places,  we  have  a  goodly  heritage,  &c.^  Secondly,  Christians  by  this 
meeting,  recognised  one  €xed  sentiment,  namely,  that  the  gospel  of  thiD 
liord  Jesus  Christ,  was  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  lost  and  ruined 
condition  of  mankind.  The  assembly  were  not  met  to  depreciate  other 
means,  but  others,  which  had  been  employed  as  experiments,  had  for  the 
most  part  been  in  vain.  Mnch  had  been  said  of  the  communication  of 
knowledge  through  the  means  of  education ;  much  had  been  said  of  arts 
and  sciences,  and  they  certainly  tended  to  ameliorate  the  distressed  con- 
dttton  of  society  in  various  respects,  but  they  never  discovered  the  true  God, 
nor  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  had  sent ;  they  never  softened  a  sinner*s  heart 
into  penitence,  they  never  relieved  him  from  the  burden  of  a  guilty  con- 
science ;  they  never  renewed  him  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  or  transformed 
him  from  the  likeness  of  the  first  Adam  to  the  image  of  the  second,  who  was 
the  Lord  from  Heaven.  Experiments  of  that  nature  had  been  tried  for 
3,000  years,  and  what  was  the  result?  The  World  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God.  It  was  left  for  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  proclaim, 
"*  Glory  to  God  in -the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  towards  men,^ 
and  also  to  produce  those  effects  by  winch  such  as  liad  been  actually  ruined 
bv  their  apostacy,  might  be  restored  to  the  divine  favour,  and  through 
the  righteousness  of  a  sufficient  atonement,  be  made  meet  for  the  society  of 
angels,  the  association  of  saints,  and  everlasting  communion  with  God. 
Thirdly,  Christians  by  these  meetings  intended  to  recognise  the  principle, 
that  it  was  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, />rin- 
cipaliy  that  men  were  to  be  converted  to  God.  He  said  principally,  far 
tfaoogn  they  would  readily  admit  the  importance  of  circulating  the  Scrip- 
tures, yet  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  .that  the  vast  mass  of  mankind 
required  to  be  taught,  before  they  were  able  to  read. 

*'Much  good  might  be  done  by  the  diffusion  of  religious  tracts,  and  by 
the  operations  of  various  societies,  but  after  all,  it  was  chiefly  by  the 

S reaching  of  the  gospel,  that  souls  were  won  to  Jesus  Christ.  When  the 
aviour  gave  his  commission  to  his  apistles  before  leaving  the  summit  of 
31ount  Olivet,  to  ascend  to  the  etherial  regions  of  ineffable  glory,  there 
to  remain  till  the  restitution  of  all  things,  what  was  his  charge?  *G.o  ye 
fortj)  into  all  nations,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.'  How 
could  the  distant  nations  of  the  earth  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  and  how 
eould  they  preach  except  they  were  sent?  •  *  *  The  weapons  of  tli** 
Christian  warfare  were  not  carnal,  but  mighty  tiiroii«fli  God  to  the  pulling 
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down  of  the  strong  JmIcIs  of  Sntan,  brioging  cverv  evil  imaginatiOD  of  the 
depravcci  heart  of  man  into  sabjection  to  the  LorJ  Jesus  Christ.  Foarthly, 
Ciiristians  by  these  services  showed  that  they  considered  it  their  boanden 
daty«  as  well  as  their  delightful  privilege  to  commanicate  to  others,  s 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  ot  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c/* 

1  have  selected  the  above  four  heads  from  this  Rev.  gentleman's  speecli, 
as  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  unre&ctin^  persons,  wlio 
hear  and  read  those  speeches,  are  led  astray  and  deceived  by  their  fair 
words  and  plausible  pretensions. 

That  the  rev.  gentleman,  with  all  other  Christians,  and  indeed  more 
especially  infidels,  should  have  cause  to  rejoice  for  not  being  under  tlie 
dispensation  of  Moses,  is,  what  every  person  whoever  read  the  history  of 
this  blood-thirsty  monster  and  his  successors,  can  easily  comprehend,  fint 
it  appears  to  me,  that,  considerable  difficulty  must  exist  in  the  mind  of 
every  unprejudiced  person,  as  to  the  propriety  of  forminff  so  wide  a  con- 
trast between  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  and  what  is  called  the  dispco- 
sation  of  Grace,  not  only  as  respects  the  similarity  of  effects,  but  also,  of 
the  intimate  connexion  which  is  made  to  exist  between  them,  in  the  books 
of  the  old  and  new  dispensation,  which  holy  men  of  old  wrote  as  tbey 
were  moved  by  the  Holv  Ghost.    Jceus  himself  said,  he  **came  not  to 
destroy  the  Laws;*'  Paul  says,  "Do  we  then  make  void  the  Law?  God 
forbid.  Nay,  we  establish  the  Law  i"  for,  "  The  righteousness  of  the  Law 
is  fulfilled  in  us."    "  The  Law  is  bur  Schoolmaster ;'  "  1  had  not  known 
sin  but  by  the  Law."    These,  and  many  other  passages,  clearly  show, that 
this  Law  is  not  so  easily  got  rid  of,  witn  propriety,  by  Christians,  as  many 
of  them  think.    Besides,  if  this  law  of  Moses  be  abrogated  by  the  dispen- 
sation of  grace,  why  do  the  advocates  of  the  latter  system  continae  to 
rea(f,  in  their  religious  assemblies,  this  very  l^w  r  and  why  do  the^  con- 
tinue to  enforce  so  large  a  part  of  it,  and  make  it  binding  on  Cbriitiaos? 
If  our  houses  of  Parliament  repealed  any  law  on  our  statute  books,  would 
any  lawyer  have  the  effrontery  to  enter  one  of  our  Courts,  and  quote  that 
repealed  law,  to  suit  his  purpose  ?    Or,  supposing  lif  should  do  so  igno- 
rantly,  what  would  be  said  of  him,  but  that  he  was  ignorant  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  affairs  of  importance  ?  Or,  r  he 
should  argue  as  if  a  law  were  repealed,  which  never  was  repealed,  he 
would  be  equally  censured.  Not  less  censurable  and  inconsistent  are  those 
who,  with  one  breath  tell  us  that  we  are  not  under  Moses's  law,  and  irith 
the  other  enforce  its  authority.     1  am  aware  that  persoid  endeavour  to  get 
over  this  difficulty  by  telling  us  that  Christ  by  a  kind  of  proxy  business 
fulfilled  Moses's  law  for  believers,  and,  that  by  a  kind  of  iegerdemain 
operation,  he  can  make  bad  good,  and  good  bad,  out  it  requires  more  than 
plain  common  sense  to  understand  this ;  perhaps  it  requires,  as  Mr.  Clay- 
ton says,  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  comprehend  this  display  of  divine 
wisdom.    Be  this  as  it  may,  1  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  if  what  Padl  tells 
us  about  the^e  two  dispensations  be  true,  it  were  even  better  for  poor  erring 
mortals  to  have  remained  under  the  old  ^rant,  than  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  one.    **He  that  despised  Moseses  law,  died  withoot 
mercy !  of  how  mnch  sorer  punishment  sliall  he  be  thought  worthy  who 
despises  the  son  of  God  t "    Oh  yes !  the  Varbaroul  Israelite  porsned  his 
victim  only  to  the  grare,  there  he  allowed  him  rest ;  but  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus  keeps  poking  his  enemies  to  ail  eternity  in  a  tremendous  fur- 
nace of  fire  and  bnmstone,  the  rery  thought  of  which,  makes  the  hair  of 
one's  head  to  start  into  a  penKndicnlar  position.    But  let  us  endeav<Mir  to 
investigate  this  dispensation^f  grace  a  little  further,  by  tracing  its  effects 
«pon  the  human  mind.    The  Rev.  gentleman,  after  declaring'  the  inefficacy 
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of  ei«*l»atian,  of  edui^tion,  of  the  ftrU  and  scmdcm,  to  rtffottii  the  kdoiMi 
character,  asserts,  that,  experiments  cf  that  kind  had  been  tried  for  3JO0O 
years,  and  that  it  was  left  for  the  ffospel  of  the  Lord  Jestii  Christ  to  fto- 
cJaiiDv  "Glory  to  God  in  the  hij^est,  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  to«» 
warda  men.'*  But  this  high  sounding  phraseology  it  mere  bombaat 
Nearly  2,000  years  have  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  this  dispenw 
ULtion  of  grace,-^this  Aeat;e»/y  experiment,  and  where,  I  ask,  is  the  peaee? 
Where  the  good  will  towards  men  ?  Has  not  Christendom,  more  than  any 
part  of  the  globe,  been  involved  in  war  instead  of  peace  during  that  period'? 
Have  not  its  inhabitants  been  liating  and  tormenting  one  another  on  the 
subject  of  this  very  dispensation  of  grace !  For  my  part,  I  view  it  as  a  disf 
pensation  of  terror,  of  injustice,  and  of  ignoranci*,  and  until  the  nations  get 
nd  of  it,  as  they  have  got  rid  of  Moses's  dispensation,  this  long  promised 
peace  and  good  will  to  men  will  never  be  established.  It  is  in  vain  for  tlw 
advocates  of  this  dispensation  to  tell  us  that  its  character  does  not  sanction 
war.  does  not  encourage  disunion  and  bad  feeling  among  mankind,  I  iell 
them  it  does;  let  them  hear  Christ  and  his  ambassadors.  «* Think  you 
that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth,  I  tell  you  nay,  but  a  Mword !"  'M 
am  come  to  send  fire  on  earth,"  '*  to  set  men  at  variance^ an4&  man's  foei 
dball  be  those  of  his  own  household !  "  «« He  that  has  no  sword,  let  him 
sell  his  garment  and  buy  one !  "  *'lf  any  man  love  not  the  Lord^esua 
Christ  in  sincerity,  let  him  be  accursed ! "  "If  there  come  any  unto  yoa 
not  havioff  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  Dim 
God  speed,  "  &c«  And  such  is  tlie  tyranny  of  this  system,  that  there  is  a 
religions  sect  in  this  city,  (London)  and  several  others  of  the  same  stamp 
elsewhere,  **  having  many  individuals  among  them  of  high  scholastic 
qualifications,"  who  consider  it  sinful  to  eat  at  one  table  with  any  indii- 
vidoal  (no  matter  how  amiable  his  character),  who  olice  belonged  to  tlieir 
community  and  had  left  it,  and  they  can  quote  Scripture  for  their  eceen* 
tricity ! 

Again,  if  this  ivas  to  be  a  dispensation  of  peace,  \vas  it  consistent  to 
usher  it  in  with  the  slauffhter  of  several  thousands  of  innocent  children  ?  a 
trade  at  w^ich  the  old  lawgiver  was  so  dextroas.  Could  not  the  God  of 
this  dispensation  of  peace  and  grace,  have  prevented  this?  Wonld  not  the 
prevention  of  this  horrid  massacre,  and  of  all  the  other  scenes  of  blood 
which  have  since  occnred  in  bis  name,  have  afforded  a  stronger  proof  of 
Ais  ^ood  will  and  peaceable  intentions  towards  mankind,  than  his  eOtf 
ploying  a  band  of  aky  musiciaBs  to  channt  in  solemn  mockery  the  notes  of 
peace  ?  If  he  is  omniscient,  did  he  not  know,  "as  the  experience  of  nearly 
2,000  years  has  fully  proved,"  that  peace  and  good  will  to  men  woold  not 
be  the  result  of  this  gracious  dispenBation,--«*this  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
**  to  which  alone  it  was  left  to  proclaim  peace  and  good  will  to  men !  '* 
The  only  persons  that  appear  to  me  to  have  eause  to  rgoice  in  this  gospei 
dispensation,  are  such  professional  gentlemen  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Claytott, 
unto  whom  the  lines  are  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  and  who  have  a  goodly 


of  the  reiecting  part  of  society,  the  suggestion  of  a  man  of  great  e: 
vience  and  benevolence,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  pay  thote  mf- 
tlemeu  four  times  their  present  revenues  forenlij[fhteniiig  the  people^  nua 
pay  them  what  they  have  at  present,  for  deitroying  their  reoion ! 

Mr.  Clayton,  in  support  of  ids  divine  nunioni  observes,  "When the 
Saviour  gafve  his  commission  to  his  apostks,  before  leaving  tlie   ■■  ■    ■■* 
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oCMoant  Olivet,  kc  WhaX  was  hU  cbam?  *  Go  ye  fortb  into  all  nationi 
and  preach  the  gotpel  to  every  creature^?  " 

This  part  of  Mr.  Clayton's  remarln,  brings  as  to  a  very  important  part 
of  the  history  of  Christ,  namely,  his  ascension  into  the  etheriai  regiotuof 
ineffable  glory,  which  the  Rev.  gentleman  Informs  ns,  took  place  at  the 
•nnmiit  of  Mofint  Olivet,  fiat  what  has  indnced  Mr.  Clayton  to  prefer 
Lake's  narration  of  this  circumstance,  to  those  of  the  other  evangelists,  I  id 
at  some  loss  to  conceive,  anless  be  considered  Lake  as  deriving  some  sup- 
port from  Mark,  thongh  in  a  very  ambigaoas  way, — whilst  he  mast  have 
eonstdered  Matthew  and  John's  account  of  the  business,  as  setting  all  ex- 
planation at  defiance. 

It  Is  certainly  strange,  that  the  two  evangelists  out  of  the  four,  who 
alone  could  have  been  competent  to  have  given  as  a  correct  account  of  tkii 
jnatter,  '*  being  (as  is  asserted)  eve-witnesses  of  it,"  say  not  a  word  aboat 
Vie  ascension  of  Christ,  as  relatea  by  Mark  and  Lake,  althoagh  they  en* 
dently  speak  of  transactions  which  occured  at  what  they  represent  at  the 
last  meettng  which  Jesus  had  with  his  disciples,  or  **  apostles  "  io  this 
world.  Matthew  says,  this  meeting  took  pl4ce  at  a  mountain  in  GalUsc, 
and  that  that  place  had  been  appointed  by  Jesas  himself  for  the  interview. 
That  this  meeting  is  represented  as  his  last,  is  evident,  from  the  very  Isa- 
guage  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clayton  quotes  from  Luke,  being  inserted  by 
Sf  atthew  as  Christ's  farewell.  Mark  informs  us,  that  Christ's  lastmeetiD^ 
with  his  disciples,  was  when  they  sat  at  meat,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  when 
they  sat  at  meat  He  does  tiot  *'  like  Luke  "  say,  that  Jesus  led  them  from 
where  they  sat  at  meat,  to  any  other  place  to  take  leave  of  them,  hat  sig- 
nifies that  he  took  his  leave  of  them  then,  and  there.  Luke  says,  his  list 
visit  ivas  at  Jerusalem,  from  whence  he  led  them  to  Bethany,  he  says  no- 
thing about  Mount  Olivet,  but  affirms,  that  Christ  there  took  leave  of  them, 
and  oras  carried  up  into  heaven.  Whilst  the  last  meeting  which  John  re- 
lates, took  place  "  he  says  "  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Now  we  know  that 
Betlnuiy  was  throe  miles  from  Jerusalem,  Galilee  eighty,  and  that  the 
aea  of  Tiberias  was  neither  Mount  Olivet  nor  any  other  moantMO.  But 
why  should  I  talk  thus,  when  it  is  all  aipeeable  to  the  rules  of  ^th,and 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  harmony  of  inspiration. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Rev.  gentleman's  speech,  are  eome  obser- 
vations upon  which  I  cannot  help  remarking  before  I  oondade.  Hessys, 
tiiere  is  an  immense  valley  of  vision,  in  which,  then  are  many  boaes  ex- 
ceedingly dry.  From  the  best  compntationa  tha^fiould  be  nuuie,  the  nam- 
bers  of  those  who  wen  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Jesas, 
who  were  nady  to  crucify  the  Lord  afresh,  and  deny  the  Lord  who  boogbt 
them,— K>f  those  who  were  under  different  anti-chfistian  systems,  to  uy 
nothing  of  nominal  Christians,  wen  six  haadred  millions.  What  a  nst 
anmber  then  of  our  fellow-creatuns,  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  ow 
iesh,  wen  passing  rapidly  to  eternity,  without  a  koowlcdge  of  Christ, 
wUhoui  hope!  anof  witbont  God  in  the  world.  Alexander  wept  because 
he  had  no  mon  worlds  to  conquer,  but  Christian  philanthropliy  weald 
weep,  because  so  few  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  wen  saved.  Bot  was  there 
nothing  that  coald  nlieve  this  solitude  ?  Was  Satan  always  to  have  so  ex- 
tensive an  empin,  and  Christ  so  limited  a  one  ?    When  the  asscnbly 


looked  at, their  own  country,  they  could  not  bat  be  affected,  wheo^ 
pcroeived*]tsinoi|d  condition  in  connexion  with  the  dedantion  of  holy 

•  This  was  all  done  in  Paul's  day.    ''The  gospel  is  preached  to  every 
ofcatore  under  heaTen."    b  it  necessary  to  preach  it  over  again  ? 
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irrit,  '*  Broad  is  the  road  that  leads  to  destrnction,  but  straight  is  the  way 
and  narrow  is  the  gate  which  leadeth  to  eternal  life,  and  few  there  be  that 
go  in  thereat/* 

What  glaring  absurdities  do  such  men  put  forth  I  and  how  do  they  de- 
ceive the  hearts  of  the  simple  ?  Would  any  one,  could  any  one,  who  for  a 
moment  exercised  a  grain  of  common  sense,  believe,  that  a  God  clothed 
with  the  attributes  which  these  men  give  him,  would  create  a  devil  to 
frustrate  his  designs,  to  divide  his  kinf^dom,  and  take  from  him  and  his 
only  heir  the  principal  part  of  their  dominions  ?  What  ideas  does  the  re^ 
presentation  of  such  a  God  convey  to  our  minds,  but  tliose  of  impotence 
and  folly,  instead  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom !  And  even  admitting  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  God  should  ultimately  overthrow  this  &vil, 
it  can  be  but  a  poor  victory,  for  it  must  cost  more  lives  (immortal  soula 
rather)  than  all  the  wars,  pestilences,  and  famines,  which  ever  occured  on 
tlie  earth.  The  Rev.  gentleman  himself  admits  this,  by  his  quotation  of 
the  broad  road,  and  straight  road, — ^the  wide  gate,  and  narrow  one,  which 
are  just  like  the  heaven  and  hell  which  this  God  and  his  son  manufactured, 
the  former  as  lar^e  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  the  latter  big  enonrh 
to  devour  the  universe.  Tet  such  is  the  system  which  Christians  would 
have  us  believe  is  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  lost  and  ruined  oon« 
dition  of  mankind ! ! 

It  lias  however  ffot  a  fair  trial,  and  it  has  failed, and  I  am  happy  to  per- 
ceive that  mankind  are  beginning  to  discover  its  inefficacy,  that  they  are 
beg[inning  to  discover  the  6icts,  that  it  never  discovered  a  true  jQod.  nor  a 
saviour  of  mankind ;  that  it  never  generated  nor  cultivated  the  fine  feel- 
ings of  human  nature,  that  it  never  relieved  men  from  the  burden  of  their 
real  miseries,  that  iF  never  instructed  the  ienorant  in  useful  knowledge, 
nor  transformed  men  from  the  likeness  of  tneir  first  parents,  to  the  image 
of  those  who  were  any  thing  better ;  and,  that,  until  it  is  superseded  by 
another  and  a  better  system,  neither  peace  on  earth,  nor  good  will  towards 
men  is  to  be  expecte<L 

I  could  enlarge  considerably  on  this  subject,  but  I  fear  Mr.  Editor  that  ' 
1  have  already  exceeded  a  reasonable  limit ;  with  your  permission,  I  shall 
resume  it  at  a  future  period. 

Tour's,  &C. 

A  Subscriber. 


MEMORIAL  OP  ROBERT  OWEN  to  the  MEXICAN  REPUBLIC, 

AKD  TO  THB  GOVERNMENT  09  THB  STATE  OF  COAHIJILA  AND  TEXAS.    . 

(Coneludedfrom  p.  519 J 

That  the  means  now  exist,  by  which  it  may  be  formed,  for  every  indivi- 
dual, on  a  model  to  improved  as  to  be  superior  to  any  before  known. 

These  experiments,  and  others  which  are  in  progress,  also  demonstrate 
that  the  power  qf  producing  wealth  or  real  riches  Is  now  tuperabundantfor 
aU  human  pnrpoiee  ;  and  that  it  is  annually  advancing  in  a  continually  in- 
creasing ratio,  and  that  no  limits  can  be  assigned  to  its  augmentotion. 

That  this  power  requires  but  a  right  or  intelliyent  direction  to  relieve 
the  inhabitants  of  all  eountrles  from  poverty,  or  from  the  fear  of  not  obtain- 
ing at  all  times,  in  security,  a  full  supply  of  cver7  thing  experience  shall 
prove  to  be  the  best  for  human  nature. 
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Upon  th«  Ijftcli  developed  by  thMe  experiments,  Ike  kiiawledge  ef  toe 
9€ieneeM,  the  most  important  to  liamBn  happiness,  may  be  obtained. 

Ttic  firsts  the  science  or  forming  a  superior  character  in  every  child  to  whom 
the  science  shall  be  applied  in  his  education  and  circnmstances. 

The  second,  the  science  by  which  every  child,  to  whom  it  shall  be  applied, 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  shall  be  so\rained  and  placed,  that  he  shall  enjoy 
the  best  of  every  thin^  for  l)is  individual  life  in  security,  from  birth  to 
death. 

Bttt  that  neither  of  these  sciences  can  be  applied  to  full  practice  under  ssy 
of  the  existing  goTernments,  whether  of  long  sttBding  or  recent  formatios, 
Cotrsequently,  a  new  dMrietf  Jrn  from  ail  the  exist m^  toiw,  in$U' 
tuliont^  and  prejudices,  is  now  required^  in  whiek  to  exkibU  this  mew  siaU 
qf  society,  • 

The  Government  andj>eople  of  the  Mexican  Republic  possess  sach  a  district, 
most  applicable  for  the  purpose,  in  the  state  of  Coabuila  and  Texas. 

Its  position,  soil,  and  climate,  with  the  present  state  and  condition  of  iu 
population,  render  it  the  most  desirable  point  on  the  globe  on  which  to 
establish  this  model- d^vernment,  for  the  general  benefit  of  ail  other  govera- 
ments  and  people;  but  more  immediately  for  the  benefit  of  Ihe  South  aod 
North  American  Republics. 

Your  Memorialist  asks  the  province  of  Ttoxas,  and  Us  indpendeaee  to  bo 
guaranteed  by  the  Mexican  Republic,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britias, 
as  a  free  gift,  to  a  society  to  be  formed  to  accomplish  this  great  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  human  race.  He  asks  it  from  the  Mexican  Repablic 
under  the  following  considerations  :— 

First,  That  it  is  a  frontier  province  between  the  Mexican  aod  Norlh 
Amerioan  Repnbllcs,  which  is  now  settling  under  sneh  eiroumstances  ts  arc 
tikely  to  create  jealousies  and  irritations  between  the  ciiikens  of  these  states, 
and  which  most  probably,  at  some  future  period,  wilt  terminate  in  a  war 
between  the  two  Republics. 

This  consideration  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  many  experienced  statesmeo, 
would  render  it  a  wise  measure  in  the  Mexican  Republic  to  place  this  pro- 
vince  under  the  new  arrangements  about  to  be  proposed. 

Second,  That  this  province,  bjr  being  placed  onder  the  government  of  this 
Society,  would  be  speedily  peopled  with  persons  of  superior  habits,  mas* 
«ers,  and  Intelligence,  and  whose  main  object  would  be,  not  only  to  presern 
peace  between  the  two  Republics,  but  to  exhibit  the  means  4>y  whieh  the  mo- 
tive to  war  between  all  nations  wooM  be  withdrawn,  and  all  the  objects 
expected  to  be  attained  by  the  most  successful  war  secured  to  every  nation. 

Third,  That  the  improvements  which  would  conunence  in  this  new  state, 
by  the  introduction  into  it  of  great  numbers  of  men,  selected  for  their  sope- 
rior  industry,  skill,  capital,  or  intelligence,  would  cause  a  rapid  advance  in 
science,  or  real  knowledge,  throughout  all^  the  states  of  the  Repoblic  of 
Mexico,  and  the  other  Republics  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  which  a  progress 
hitherto  unknown  would  be  made  in  a  new  civilisation,  as  superior  to  the  old 
as  truth  is  to  error.    And,  lastly,*- 

That  an  instructed  and  well  disposed  population  will  he  of  fkr  more  valae  to 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  than  territory  without  people,  or  with  a  population  of 
inferior  character  and  acquirements. 
It  is  expected  also,  that,  the  new  model-government  will  speedily  demon- 
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suate,  that  all  the  mw  stales  baTemore  territory  than  they  ean  ailTantage- 
oQsly  people  o^ employ  formany  cebturiH. 

For  these  reasons  atid  ooBsideratlons,  your  Memorialist  entertaina  the  ex- 
peetatioh  that  will  discoTer  fall  and  suAcleat  cause  to  grant  the  profinoe  of 
Texas  to  the  Soeiety,  the  oature  and  eonsiitatioa  of  which  yoar  Memorialist 
will  DOW  explain. 

The  Society  is  to  be  formed  of  indlTidaals  of  any  coontry,  whose  minds 
hare  been  enlightened  beyond  the  prejadices  of  all  local  districts  ;  whose 
shigle  object  will  be  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man,  by  showing  in  prae* 
tiee  how  he  may  be  trained,  edaeated,  employed,  and  governed  in  auison  with 
his  nature,  and  with  the  natural  laws  which  gorem  it. 

It  will  be,  therefore,  a  society  to  prepare  the  means  to  put  en  end  to  war, 
religidus  aoiraosities,  and  commercial  rivalries,  between  nations^oompetilion 
between  individaals-^to  enable  the  existing  population  of  the  world  to  relieve 
themselves  from  poverty,  or  the  fear  of  It— to  create  an  entire  new  character 
in  the  rising  generation,  by  instructing  them,  through  an  investigation  of 
facts,  in  a  knowledge  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  It  is  etemany 
governed  ;  and  thus  to  produce  in  priutite, 

**  Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  man.*' 

This  practice,  so  long  promised  to  the  human  race,  can  never  be  obtained 
under  any  of  the  gofernments,  laws>  or  institutions,  in  any  known  parts  of 
the  world  ;  because  they  are,  one  and  all,  founded  on  the  same  original 
notions  of  error  regarding  bum$in  nature,  and  consequently  of  the  mode  by 
which  it  ean  be  advantageously  governed. 

The  increase  of  knowledge,  the  advance  of  science^  and  more  especially  the 
overwhelming  progress  of  mechanic  inventions,  and  chemical  discoveries, 
superseding  the  necessity  for  much  manual  labonr,  now  demand  a  change  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  a  moral  revolution,  which  shall  ameliorate  the 
eooditton  of  the  producers,  and  prevent  them  from  bringing  destrustion  through 
a  physical  revolution,  on  the  non-producers. 

The  Memorialist  will  be  enabled  to  advise  in  the  forming  of  the  arrange- 
ments to  effect  these  great  objects,  and  to  assist  in  organizing  the  society  to 
execute  the  measures,  by  reason  of  his  long  and  extensive  experience,  solely 
directed  to  these  objects. 

By  his  experiments  in  England  and  Scotland,  he  has  ascertained  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sciences  by  which  a  superior  character  can  be  formed  for  all 
children  not  physically  or  mentally  diseased,  and  by  which  a  superfluity  of 
wealth  can  be  created  and  secured  for  all,  without  injury  to  any. 

By  his  lale  experiments  in  the  United  States,  he  has  discovered  the  diA- 
caltiea  which  the  existing  institutions  and  prejudices  have  created  |n  the 
present  adult  population,  to  make  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  state  of 
aociety  under  any  of  the  existing  laws  or  lorms  of  goveraments. 

These  experiments  have  also  instructed  him  la  what  can,  and  what  cannot 
ba  eiSected,  with  tiie  different  classes  of  society,  as  their  characlars  hava  t^een 
formed  under  the  existing  systems. 

He  has  thus  ascertained  the  necessity  of  commencing  this  improvemant.aC* 
the  condition  of  the  human  race  in  anew  conntry,  in  which  the  laws  and  invi- 
tations shall  be  all  formed  in  conformity  with  the  principles  on  which  this 
^rcat  amelioration  is  to  be  achie?ed. 
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All  the  y^Terfloents  of  ih«  woM  ti'edeeplsr  interMtod  In  tbes«  pr^tceUingi . 
The  yeneral  pro^reM  of  iatellectaal  acqairemeDU,  wad  seientiflc  diacofcrtes, 
refider  a  monl  or  a  physical  re? olvtion  vnaYoldable  in  all  eoaotrlet. 

Theezperleaoe  of  the  RepabUe  of  North  America  has  folly  denonslrttcd, 
to  the  intelligent  In  those  states  of  which  It  is  composed,  that  any  ffoverarat 
founded  upon  popular  elections  has  within  it  the  seeds  of  continoed  irritstion, 
difislons,  and  cormptlons ;  and  that  it  can  be  tolerated  only  as  the  best  known 
means  of  leading  to  an  advanced  state  of  society,  by  a  superior  edncatioa  of 
all  classes,  fitting  them  to  eigoy,  in  the  most  rational  manner,  the  weslth 
which  they  will  learn  so  easily,  and  so  pleasantly  to  create  by  tjfUem/iUt 
seientyie  arrangemenU. 

Therefore,  by  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  modeUgoremment  is  the 
Texas,  reTolntlon  in  old  or  new  states  will  be  rendered  unnecessary.  It  fi 
most  desirable  for  all  parties  that  forced  rerolntlons  should  ncTcr  occur,  b«t 
that  the  improTements,  adTancing  with  the  age  in  which  we  live,  ahoald  lie 
made  without  Tiolence,  by  the  established  goTemraen^  of  erery  coantry  de- 
riving  its  knowledge  from  the  experience  of  a  country  detoted  to  natiootl 
improvements,  without  being  impeded  by  any  of  the  errors  and  prejudices  of 
past  ages. 

Thus  may  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico  not  only  derire  incalculable  adfsnlages 
for  itself,  but  be  the  efficient  means  of  securing  them  for  all  other  states  M^ 
people ;  thus  presenting  to  the  world  an  example,-~as  It  has  already  dooe* 
when  In  its  esrly  formation  it  decreed  the  abolition  of  slavery  from  its  soil, 
— worthy  of  general  imitation. 

The  Memorialist  asks  the  means  only  to  apply  his  past  experience  fortlM 
benefit  of  his  fellow-men.    He  asks  not,  he  wants  not  anything  for  himself. 

London,  Oct.  10.  Rohebt  Owbn. 


LIFE'S  PLEASURES  AND  EVILS. 

Those  who  maintain  that  there  are  more  pleasures  than  evils  In  life,  chiefly 
Insist  upon  a  parallel  between  diseases  and  liealth.  There  are  very  few 
persons,  of  whatever  age,  but  can  reckon  up  more  days  of  health  than  o( 
sickness,  and  there  are  a  great  many,  who,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  hare 
not  been  afflicted  by  diseases  that  will  take  up  In  all  fifteen  days.  Battliis 
comparison  is  fallacious  ;  for  health,  considered  alone.  Is  rather  an  indolioce 
than  a  sense  of  pleasure ;  it  is  rather  a  bare  exemption  from  evil  than  a 
good— whilst  sickness  is  worse  than  a  privation  of  pleasure :  it  is  a  positire 
sUte  which  plunges  the  mind  into  a  sense  of  suiferlng,  and  loads  the  patieot 
with  pain.  Madame  de  Scuderi  remarks  very  judiciously,  **  That  wbes 
health  is  alone.  It  is  a  good  which  is  not  much  perceived,  and  sometimes  oaly 
serves  to  make  us  the  more  ardently  desire  all  the  other  pleasures  which  we 
cannot  have."  It  is  said  that  rare  (i.e.  porous)  bodies  contain  but  lery 
little  matter  under  a  great  extent ;  and  that  dense  bodies  contain  a  great 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  small  compass.*  According  to  this  prinriple  we 
mast  say,  that  there  is  mora  matter  in  three  feet  of  water  than  in  two  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  of  air  ;-Uhls  is  a  lively  Image  of  sickness  and  health. 
Sickness  resembles  the  dense  bodies,  and  health  the  rare.    Health  lasts  maoy 

*  Rarum  est  quod  sub  magna  dimensione  parum  continet  materia ;  denssn 
quod  sub  parfrdlmensione  multum  continet  matcrim. 
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yeart  success! ?ely,  and  yet  eontaios  bot  a  small  portion  of  happiness.  Sick- 
ness continues  but  a  few  days,  and  yet  comprehends  a  Tast  load  of  Aiisery* 
If  we  had  a  scale  adapted  to  weigh  both,  a  disease  of  fifteen  days,  and  the 
health  of  fifteen  years,  we  should  observe  the  same  difference  that  we  find  io 
the  balance  between  a  bag  of  feathers  and  a  piece  of  lead.  In  one  scale  we 
ahonld  see  a  body  which  tokes  op  a  great  deal  of  room,  and  in  the  other,  one 
which  lies  in  a  very  small  compass  ;  and  yet  one  of  them  is  not  heavier  than 
the  other.  Let  us  then  beware  of  the  illusion  which  the  extension  of  health 
may  draw  us  into,  when  it  is  paralleled  with  sickness. 

Bat  you  will  say  that  iiealth  is  considerable,  not  only  because  it  exempts 
us  from  a  very  great  evil,  but  also  by  the  liberty  it  affords  us  to  enjoy  a 
thousand  lively  and  very  sensible  pleasures.  1  grant  all  this  t  at  the  same 
time  it  ought  to  be  farther  considered,  that  there  being  two  sorts  of  evils  to 
which  we  are  subject,  it  only  secures  us  from  one,  and  leaves  us  wholly 
exposed  to  the  other.  We  are  subject  to  pain  and  sorrow— two  such  terrible 
afilictions,  that  It  is  not  to  be  decided  which  is  most  dreadful.  The  most 
vigorous  health  does  not  secure  us  from  grief.  For  grief  flows  io  upon  us 
through  a  thousand  channels,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  dense  bodies ;  it 
comprises  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  a  very  small  compass.  One  hourls  grief 
containa  more  evil,  than  theite  is  good  in  six  or  seven  pleasant  days.  Not 
long  ago  I  was  told  of  a  man  who  killed  himself,  after  an  anxious  melancholy 
of  three  or  four  weeks.  Every  night  he  had  laid  his  pistols  under  his  pillowt 
in  hopes  that  be  should  have  courage  enough  to  end  his  life,  when  darkness 
should  inerease  his  grief;  but  his  resolution  failed  for  several  nights.  At 
last,  not  being  able  to  resist  his  uneasiness,  he  cut  the  veins  of  his  arm. 
Well,  I  maintain,  that  all  the  pleasures  which  this  man  had  enjoyed  in  thirty 
years,  would  not  equal  the  evils  which  tormented  him  the  last  month  of  his 
life,  if  both  were  weighed  in  the  same  balance.  Look  back  to  my  parallel  of 
dense  and  rare  bodies,  and  remember  this,  that  tbb  plbasvrbi  or  this 
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generally  more  pure  and  unmixed  than  good  things ;— the  lively  sense  of  plea- 
sure does  not  continue  long,  it  imme  \^^e\5  f  rows  flat  and  dull,  and  is 
followed  with  disgust.  _ , . 

•'  Omnium  quidem  satit^  elTi^tt  soM  et  amoris, 
Gantusque  dulcis  et  egregiaira    e^^nis.*'* 

What,  then,  appeared  to  us  a  great  good  when  we  did  not  possess  it, 
scarcely  affects  us  in  the  enjoyment ;  so  that  we  acquire,  with  a  thousand 
troubles,  what  we  possess  with  no  more  than  a  moderate  pleasure ;  and  very 
often  the  fear  of  losing  the  good  we  enjoy,  surpasses  all  the  pleasure  we  can 
derive  from  It. 

There  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  a  very  fine  passage  of  Pliny,  and  a  very 
proper  one  to  confirm  the  thoughts  which  I  have  just  now  offered.  ^  Si 
▼erom  faeere  judicium  volumus,  ac  repudiata  omni  fortunm  ambitione  de- 
cemere,  mertalium  nemo  est  felix.  Abunde  igitur,  atque  indnlgenter  fortuna 
decldit  cum  eo,  qui  jure  did  non  Infelix  potest.  Qnlppe  ut  alia  non  sint,  certe, 
ne  lessescat  fortune,  metus  est :  quo  semel  recepto,  solida  felieitas  noD-esl. 

•  The  htMt  qfthingB  beyond  their  meaeure  eloff ; 
Sleep' $  balmy  bUBeimg,  lave^e  endearing  joy  t 
Thefeaat,  thedanee,  efe.— Pop*. 
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Quid  quod  nemo  mortallttjso  oifinl))U8  horia  a^pitt  utinamqua  fidsum  hoe,  et 
non  a  fate  dictum  qyi^n  plQMiiii^a|$w[t!  ^YirSa  mortalitas,  et  ad  circvm- 
acribendum  seipsam  ingenioBa,  ^'oiqtpi^  mpre  Thracia  gentis,  quB  cakuloi 
colore  distiuctas,  pro  azperimentocyxosque  diei  in  uruam  coodit,  ae  lopnino 
die  separatos  dioumerat,  atque  Ita  de  quoque  pronunciat.  Quid  quod  tate 
calculi  candore  illoMaudatus  dies,  originem  mail  Iiabuit?  Quam  mulus, 
accopta  afllixere  imperia,  quam  multas  bona  perdire,  et  ultimis  mersere  sap- 
pliciis  ?  ista  nfmiram  bona,  si  eui  inter  ilia  hora  In  gaudio  fuit.  Ita  est 
profecto,  alius  de  alio  judical  dies,  et  tamen  supremus  de  omnibus  ideoqso 
nuIUs  credendnm  est.'  Quid  qupd  bona  malls  paria  non  sunt,  etiam  pari 
numero :  nee  lietitia  alia  minimo  msrore  pensanda  ?  Heu  vana  et  improdens 
diligentia  !  numerus  dierum  comparatur ;  ubi  quasritur  poadns."* 

Let  us  also  acknowledge  that  we  are  not  only  in  fear  of  losing  what  we 
possess,  but  vexed  to  see  other  people  ^qual.or  surpass  ua,  and  that  othen 
will  soon  be  able  to  come  up  to  os,  and  afterwards  get  before  us.  Obiexfs, 
that  in  order  to  proTe  that  good  is  not  so  perfecll)f  good,  as  evil  is  efil,I 
haye  made  no  use  of  the  following  argument;  namely,  that  it  rarely  bappeoa 
that  a  good  use  i3  made  of  the  favours  of  fortune,  and  that  it  rarely  happeot 
that  they  do  not  lead  us  to  great  miseries.  I  have  omitted  this  arguBieot, 
liecause  I  do  uot  here  consider  the  causes  and  occasions  of  good  and  ef il, 
but  gpod  and  cTil  in  themselves ;  anfl  it  woald  be  departing  from  the  state  of 
the  question  to  say,  that  man  fiilicl^  hJNself  without  a  cause.  For  U  is  not 
our  business  here  to  inquire,  whether  his  grief  is  reasonable,  or  the  effect  of 
his  weakness ;  but  the  question,  is,  to  4now^  whether  be  grieves.  This  very 
thing,  that  a  man  grieves  without  reaaon,  i^nd  makes  himself  unhappy  by  his 
own  fault,  is  an  evil. 

*  If  we  should  make  a  true  estimate  of  things,  without  being  biassed  by  the 
annrements  of  fortune,  we  must  conclude  that  no  roan  is  happy.  Fortane  is 
bouDteonsmnd  indulgent  to  theman  who  may  justly  be  said  not  to  be  nnhappy. 
For  as  Uf  thQse  who  are.called  happy,  their  condition  ia  always  attended  with 
a  fear  lest  fortune  should  change  and  forsake  them  ;  and  whiere  this  (ear  take* 
place,  there  can  be  no  solid  ^^yplofi^  What  shall  we  say  of  this  obserratioB, 
that  no  man  Is  wise  at  all  imecf^li      ■       ' 


I  iOiejf  ^1  wiAh  this  was  false,  and  that  a  great 
muiy  people  aia  noi  j  usuyCcoui,^ .  x  a  tr^e  Saving.  Man  is  Tain,  and  Inge- 
nious in  circumscribing  h*<eif,  Maoa  co<^putas  bis  happivesa  after  the  maaner 
of  the Thracians,  who  e^^  ^"iy/  put  into  an  urn  either  a  bl^ck  or  awhile 
pebble,  to  denote  the  g**  <>J,  .  Ibad  fortune  of  the  day  ;  at  last  they  separated 
these  pebbles,  and  upon  comparing  the  two  numbers  together,  they  formed 
their  jjudament  of  the  whole  of  their  lives.  Shall  that  Tery  day,  which  ia 
distinguished  by  the  white  pebble,  give  ri^  to  evU  ?  How  many  have  been 
afflicted  by  the  power  which  they  have  accepted  7  How  many  undoae  and 
reduced  to  the  greatest  misery  by  good  things— the  same  good  things  which 
were  the  cause  of  their  former  rejoicing.  Thus,  then,  it  actually  hsppens, 
that  oneway  judges  of  another,  and  the  last  judges  of  aTl  the  rest ;  so  fhtt  no 
Mrticnlar  day  can  be  relied  upon.  What  shall  we  say  of  this  obaervatloa  ? 
That  the  good  things  of  this  life  are  not  equal  to  the  evil,  no  not  area  io 
number  t  And  that  the  least  affliction  is  not  to  be  compensated  by^aof  joy  7 
Alas  I  how  vain  and  imprudently  diligent  Is  man,  who  compares  Ms  fortaoate 
with  his  unfortunate  days  by  their  number,  when  the  question  is  concerning 
the  weight  «id  mUure  of  them. 
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QUARTERLY   REVIEW.  REYf EWED.—MONOPOLY  OP 
%!P   UND. 

SfiSiNO  ia  an  advertiseiiieBt  of  the  contents  of  the  Quarterly 
jReviewAusi  published,  that  the  first  article  was  a  review  of  Paley's 
Works,  1  expected  to  find  a  smart  attack  on  modern  infidelity, 
and  so  sent  for  the  No. ;  but  to  my  surprbe,  though  an  admission 
is^made,  that  a  sort  of  profligate  infidelity  grew  out  of  the  puri- 
tanism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  asserted,  that  it  was  all 
annihilated  by  the  various  divines  of  the  last  century,  and  that 
the  finishing  stroke  was  given  by  Paley !  To  look  fairly  at  this 
article,  one  would  suppose  the  writer  had  dropped  down  from  the 
clouds  to  read  the  history  of  tjbis  country,  without  ocular  obser- 
vation on  its  people,  and  that  lie  had  not  read  farther  than  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  does  not  even  seem  to  know, 
that  such  a  man  as  Thomas  Paine,  wrote  in  1794,  and  that  an 
.English  bishop  answered  him  in  17^6  or  7.  Nothing  must  be 
looked  at  later  than  Paley,  as  if,  when  Paley  had  written^  refu- 
tation were  defied ! 

The  great  object  of  the  writers  or  preachers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  infidelity,  seems  to  be  not  to  give  the  least  clue 
to  the  means  of  possessing  any  infidel  books,  and  they 
generally  refer  to  Lord  Herbert,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  or  some  hundred-year-ago-infidel,  for  their  condemnation 
^f  infidelity.  To  read  or  to  hear  them,  one  would  be  led  to  con- 
clade»  that  they  had  written  and  preached  down  infidelity,  and 
tbat'not  a  particle  of  the  spirit  now  exists !  How  opposite  is  the 
fact !  We,  who  now  support  the  infidel  argument,  or  rather 
present  its  towering  claims  to  truth,  count  as  nothing  the  mfidels 
af  the  last  century.  We  are  willing  to  hand  over  the  whole 
banch  of  them  to  the  Unitarians  or  other  Christians.  We  now 
take  such  grounds  as  they  had  not  contemplated,  and  thus  it  is. 
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that  our  modern  divines  and  faith-defenders  dare  not  tarn  an  aye 
toward^us.  The  one  master  demonstration,  that  such  a  peison 
as  Jesus  Christ  never  existed,  is  worth  more  than  all  the  argu- 
ments that  had  been  heretofore  advanced,  against  the  validity  of 
the  claims  of  the  Christian  Religion.  This  proposition  has  been 
maintained  to  demonstration  for  five  years  past,  and  where  is  the 
reviewer  who  has  noticed  it?  The  second  demonstration,  that, 
the  Jews  inhabited  not  Judea  before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  is 
decisive  against  all  the  pretensions  of  the  Jewish  religion,  uniting 
with  them  the  Christian  pretensions.  The  third  demonstration,  that 
draws  the  key-stone  of  the  whole  arch  of  Deism,,  or  religion,  or 
superstition,  that  intelligence  requires  animal  organs  for  its  prodac* 
tion,  that  God  has  or  can  have  no  animal  or^ns,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, there  can  be  no  intelligent  and  directing  God,  is  a  pro- 
position that  Paley  has  not  surmounted,  and  that  is  a  complete 
refutation  of  all  the  Deistical  deductions  of  his  natural  theology. 
Let  our  Quarterly  Reviewer  review  these  alleged  demonstrations, 
and  he  will  find  that  somebody  greater  than  Paley,  or  Hall,  or 
Warburton,  or  Leslie,  or  Butler,  or  Bull,  or  Taylor,  must  be  found 
to  refute  them.  There  were  no  really  serious  objections  made  to 
the  Christian  Religion,  before  the  present  century.  These  serious 
objections  have  notyet  been  seriously  met  by  the  divines  of  thcday. 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  thought  he  had  some  flaws  to  deal  with  in  the 
Manifesto  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  and  he  assailed  them 
with  a  most  malign  virulence ;  but  he  stands  dumb-founded  before 
SYNTAGMA!  And  who  is  the  divine  that  shall  step  forth  to 
refute  the  forth-coming  DIEGESIS  ?  Who  the  Reviewer  to  re- 
view it  ?  To  me  it  is  astonishing,  how  these  heavily  written  Re- 
views find  readers,  when  they  so  clearly  misrepre$ent  the  spirit  of 
the  country ;  when  they  dare  not  meet  the  most  important  political 
propositions  that  have  ever  been  presented  to  the  human  race. 

At  page  312,  our  Reviewer  says: — *'  We  think  it  next  to  im- 
possible for  a  candid  unbeliever  to  read  the  Evidences  of  Paley, 
in  their  proper  order,  unshaken."  Perhaps  the  reviewer  does  not 
allow  the  existence  of  a  candid  unbeliever.  But  for  myself,! 
can  say,  that  I  have  weighed  every  proposition  made  by  Paley, 
unshaken,  and  still  allow  the  phenomena  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life  to  be  to  the  human  mind  most  wonderful.  I  can  admire 
ihe  phenomena ;  but  I  cannot  settle  their  source  so  easily  and  so 
presumptuously  as  Paley  has  done  ;  because,  in  such  a  settle- 
ment, a  greater  phenomenon  is  involved,  the  mijor  adds  but  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  'minor.  The  solution  is  but  another  unsolved 
problem. 

In  illustrating  his  subject,  the  reviewer,  among  other  points, 
notices,  that"  Paley,  (who  was  probably  scratching  his  head  at 
the  moment)  offers  no  other  confirmation  of  his  assertion,  than 
that  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  get  a  wig  made 
even,  seldom  as  it  is  that  the  face  is  made  awry/'  Here  two 
points  are  involved  which  may  be  turned  upoa  our  reviewer  and 
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Pftley.  TKe  variance  in  the  figure  of  the  human  head  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  wig-maker  should  examine  the  skull  which 
be  has  to  At  after  the  manner  in  which  he  has  to  study  the  science 
of  phrenology,  and  this  variance  being  so  common,  and  leading 
to  variety  of  character,  is  an  argument  against  designing  or 
directing  deity.  And  secondly,  when  our  reviewer  thinks  that 
it  is  seldom  that  a  human  face  is  seen  awry,  he  may  be  informed, 
that  it  is  seldom  one  i^  seen  not  awry.  He  may  look  into  the 
best  formed  faces  about  him,  and  he  will  find  that  there  is  not 
a  nose  placed  in  a  strait  line  with  the  forehead,  that  every  nose 
has  a  carve  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, and  that  some  godd  looking 
faces  have  very  striking  curvilinear  or  angular  noses.  Paley 
sought  for  facts  and  arguments  to  support  The  theory  of  an  in* 
telligent  and  all  directing  God;  but  he  neither  sought  for  any, 
Bor  admitted  any  that  presented  themselves,  in  opposition  to  that 
theory.  He  was,  in  fact,  not  a  philosopher ;  but  a  hired  and 
hireling  advocate  of  a  profitable  system,  and  was  known  to  say^ 
that  he  could  not  afford  to 'keep  a  conscience. 

Monopoly  of  the  LAND.*-*This  subject,  which  is  treated 
under  the  head  of  Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands,  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  has  been  discussed  in 
this  Review.  The  reviewer  asserts  the  right  of  the  un-employed 
or  ill'-employed  labourers,  to  seek  a  sustenance  from  the  land,  and 
the  cultivation  of  waste  or  idle  lands  at  home  is  asserted  to  be 
preferable  to  the  proposals  for  emigration,  and  the  cultivation  of 
waste  and  idle  lands  elsewhere.  1  entirely  agree  with  the  prin- 
ciple ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  carried  into  practice,  where  every  inch 
of  land  is  individual  or  corporate  property  ?  To  legislate  on  this 
property  will  be  to  set  the  example  that  shall  uproot  the  monopoly 
of  the  land.  And  if  rents  be  exacted  from  these  labourers,  as  thay 
are  exacted  in  Ireland,  then  the  cultivation  of  waste  or  idle  lands 
iftrill  lie  no  benefit  to  the  possessors  or  cultivators;  the  priftciple 
will  add  to  the  misery  of  an  already  sufficiently  miserable  popu* 
Istron. 

The  gtetX  end  which  I  keep  in  view,  as  a  principle  of  reform,  is 
to  flee  the  land  from  those  imposts  which  render  its  possession 
and  cultivation  impracticable  to  the  poor  man,  and  which  establish 
an  order  or  class  of  paupers.  There  are  divers  ways  of  working 
to  this  end ;  but  the  most  immediately,  effectual  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  blowing  up  of  the  religion  of  the  country.  This  will  be  a 
getting  rul  of  nothing  but  pure  vice,  taxation,  and  monopoly, 
without  shaking  any  one  of  the  bulwarks  by  which  a  nation  or 
rt>ciety  is  made  strong.  Superstition  cannot  be  morally  and  last- 
ing-ly  necessary  to  any  social  good,  and  all  religion  is  intrinsically, 
essentially,  and  without  exception,  superstition.  We  are  now 
irteiisittfoly  strong  in  a  knowledge  of  historical  and  scientific  facts, 
^sufllcient  to  this  end,  and  all  that  is  needed  for  its  accomplishment 
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is,  discussion,  and  a  presentation  of  those  facts  to  every  peitoo. 
We  have  only  to  beg  oor  opponents  to  loolc  at  them,  to  assort 
a  conviction,  that  we  are  truly  right,  and  that  they  have  been  in 
error. 

William  Allen,  the  Quaker,  and  Mr.  Jacob,  the  Com  Inspector^ 
have  each  published  a  tract  on  the  subject  of  pauper  colonies  io 
cottages  at  home.  The  former  has  gone  practically  to  woric; 
the  latter  makes  his  observations  on  some  police  regulatfoDS 
for  the  formation  of  such  colonies,  with  the  pauper  vagabonds  ia 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Our  Quarterly  Reviewer  reviews 
Mr.  Jacob's  tract,  and,  from  the  connection  of  Mr.  Jacob  with  the 
government,  we  may  indulge  a  hope,  that  some  project  fer 
domestic  colonization  upon  free  land  is  under  consideration.  If 
the  land  be  not  freehold  to  the  cultivator,  the  effect  will  be  but  a 
jaew  and  more  severe  kind  of-  slavery,  poverty,  and  degradation 
than  now  exists.  If  it  be  made  freehold,  much  good  may  be  done. 
I  object  not  to  the  government  taking  its  proper  share  of  the 
revenue  from  such  land,  when  profitably  cultivated ;  bat  a  protest 
against  the  interference  of  the  priest  for  tithes  should  he  at  once 
made  and  legislatively  enacted.  This  is  an  impostwhich  ontrages 
every  principle  of  honesty  and  common  sense,  vrithout  even  the 
warrant  of  the  founders  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  look  at  a  cottage  or  colonization 
project  of  this  kind,  as  a  cure  for  all. the  pauper  and  pauperizing 
evils  of  the  country.  In  relation  to  the  country  at  lai^,  tlK^ 
remedy  is  but  partial  and  temporizing,  and  in  such  a  man  as 
William  Allen,  is  really  a  fault,  where  he  uses  no  other  means 
to  disabuse  the  country  of  its  abuses.  It  is  commendable,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  made  a  means  of  lessening  human  pain;  but  not 
politically  commendable,  if  it  be  meant  as  a  prop  or  enoonrage- 
ment  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  government  and  religion 
of  the  country. 

Almost  eveiy  political  evil  in  the  country  may  be  Aaced  to  its 
present  established  reli^on.    Before  that  religion  was  established, 
there  were  no  paupers  m  the  country  subsisting  on  alms  and  rales 
as  we  have  since  found  them.    There  were  neither  Poor  Rates  nor 
Church  Rates  levied,  as  they  have  been  since  levied ;  and  the 
old  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  heavily  taxed  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  war,  or  subsidizing  an  army.    To  make  the  chnrch 
luxuriantly  rich,  and  a  large  portion  of  tlie  people  miserably  poor, 
has  been  the  work  of  the  Protestant  constitution,  in  church  and 
state,  as  by  law  established.      The  profligacy  of  Heniy  the 
Eighth,  induced  a  change  in  the  religion  of  the  country,  which 
has  introduced  a  profligacy  into  the  present  religion  unknown  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    There  has  since  been  a  perpetaal 
grasping  and  overreaching  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
cl^fgy*  without  mercy,  which  has  pauperized  the  whole  peasantiy 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  and  reduced  them  to  such  a  degree  o€ 
want  ofthe  necessaries  of  life,  as,  Ireland  excepted,  was  never 
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'Quietly  and  laattngly,  as  now,  seen  among  any  people  ttiat  hare 
^t)d  the  earth.  There  are  millions  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotltiid^  who  daily  feel  the  bitiqgs  of  hunger,  and  an  absolute 
want  of  a  sufficient  nutritious  sustenance.  There  are  millions 
feduced  below  the  condition  of  the  cattle  of  the  field.  And  this 
too  may  be  all  traced  to  the  religion  of  the  country." 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  profligate  tyrant  Henry  the  Eighth, 
lowwd  the  change  of  the  old  religion,  was  to  disperse  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  religiously  accumulated  among  his  aristo- 
cracy, and  the  worst  part  of  them^and  among  the  more  profligate 
part  of  the  priesthood.  This  established  a  new  reli^on  and  a 
perpetual  hostility,  not  yet  extinct,  toward  the  old  me.  This 
hostility  has  been  maintained  by  civil  war  at  home,and  war  abroad, 
almost  without  ceasing,  to  this  day,  and  with  indications  of  its 
renewal  at  home  and  abroad,  which  have  led  to  the  formation 
t>f  that  debt  and  that  taxing  but  untaxed  clergy,  pressing  to  the 
earth  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  country. 

^  Out  of  that  change  in  the  religion  has  grovm  a  fanaticism,  more 
vile  and  mischievous  in  its  efl*ects  than  any  abuses  that  existed 
under  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Among  the  Methodists  and 
Freethinking  Christians,  we  have  a  religious  discipline,  and  a 
confessional  worse  than  any  that  ever  disgraced  the  inhabitants 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  establishment  Ind^,  we  retain  all  the 
vices  without  any  of  the  virtues  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
That  church  had  some  political  and  moral  virtues  which  this  has 
not.  Still,  barring  the  costs,  our  law  established  church  is  the 
best  f<Min  of  religion  in  this  country,  not  having  so  many  religious 
vices  as  are  found  among  the  Dissenters.  But,  in  reference  to 
the  best  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  I  cannot 
vaspond  the  sentiment  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  in  this  present 
number,  and  say  "  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  philosophy  that  would 
consent,  that  such  an  ofllce  should  cease  to  exist." 

The  question  here  is,  how  we  are  to  restore  the  land  to  its 
proper  cultivators,  the  poor  and  labouring  people.  1  state  one 
of  the  impediments  to  be  the  religion  of  the  country.  I  cAnnot 
see  any  good  feeling  in  the  clergy  toward  the  poor,  as  was  and 
is  common  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy.  And  if  cultivated, 
if  the  worst  land  in  the  country  were  made  productive  by  human 
labour  and  expence,  the  law  or  custom  of  the  country  would 
allow  the  clergyman  a  tithe  of  the  first  and  future  produce,  with- 
out requiring  from  him  either  labour,  or  manure,  or  seed. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say«  that  no  good  can  be  done  in  this 
tsountry  until  the  House  of  Commons  be  reformed;  which  should 
rather  be  described,  as  the  formation  of  a  new  legislature ;  for, 
vith  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  Royal  Family,  Aristocracy 
and  Church,  as  now  existing,  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  in 
4Mny  teay  6e,  much  less  radically,  reformed^  and  it  is  nonsense  as 
^well  as  hypocrisy  to  talk  about  the  thing  separate  from  other 
reforming  arrangements.    I  see  nothing  at  present  so  &r  practi^ 
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cable,  as  to  reform,  or  root  up  the  religioB  of  the  country ;  for»  cs 
the  thing  is  founded  upon  historic&l  narrative,  if  that  be  found 
false,  it  cannot  be  maintained.  If  the  reforoiers  would  but  look 
.  at  this  circumstance,  they  would  soon  see,  that  there  is  here  growA 
to  work  upon,  leading  to  the  ultimate  object ;  and  the  religioa  is  a 
weed  that  must  be  cleared  away,  before  the  other  grounds  of  feform 
can  be  cultivated,  i  see  the  failure  of  the  last  fortyyears'  struggle 
for  parliamentary  reform ii>  hare  arisen  entirety  from  a  false  res- 
pect shown  to  the  royal,  aristocratical,  and  clerical  institutions  of 
the  country ;  and  I  predict,  that  there  never  will  be  a  reform  upon 
such  gfrounds.  We  .must  remove  the  obstacles;  and  the  chief 
obsUcle  Aeing  religion,  I  find  it  most  easy  to  be  removed,  if  all 
men,  pretending  to  be  reformers,  will  be  but  honest  upon  the 
subject  I  shall  proclaim  constantly,  in  future,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  that  a  man  deserves  not  the  title  of  a  reformer  in 
this  country,  who  is  short  of  the  mark  of  knowing  the  true  char 
racter  of  religion. 

I  had  written  my  note  on  the  letter  of  Isaac  Thomaason,  before 
I  saw  this  article  on  the  CuUivcUion  of  Wa%te  Land9  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  The  aprapoe  nature  of  the  subject  has  drawn 
from  me  these  further  observations ;  but  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
follow  the  advice  of  friend  Isaac,  I  should  not  be  able  to  fill  my 
number  weekly,  I  know  nothing  of  the  practical  part  of  agricol- 
tore.    To  me  the  whole  subject  is  very  dry ;  though  I  can  see  ita 
importance  as  the  source  of  our  food  and'raiment«    My  forte  is  a 
war  with  superstition.    1  have  no  other  passion ;  but  I  am  excited 
on  political  grounds.    1  work  to  political  ends,  and  most  certainly 
not  to  any  religious  end.     1  am  of  opinion,  that,  if  I  were  to 
attempt  to  change  the  character  of  my  publication  from  what  it 
has  been,  it  would  fail ;  as  certaialy  as,  no  one  but  Mr.  Ck>bbett 
himself  would  keep  in  existence  a  CobbeWe  Register,    I  have 
now  a  whole  field  to  myself.    The  ground  of  action  is  most 
important,  aud  i  do  not  see  that  I  shall  again  become  so  powerful 
on  any  other  ground.    At  present,  I  do  not  see  that  I  shall  cany 
Tfi6  Lion  beyond  the  second  volume  ;  but  I  shall  not  be  without 
a  periodical  of  some  sort.     I  have  long  desired  to  try  a  stamped 
paper,  and  shall  do  it,  as  soon  as  I  find  it  to  be  practicable.    It 
must  be  to  the  stamp  and  to  the  chit-chat  news  of  the  day,  that 
these  papers  owe  their  very  g^eat  circulation.     It  is  certainly  not 
to  any  talent  or  political  honesty  which  they  contain,  that  a  high 
circulation  is  owing.  The  very  worst  paper,  BeWe  Life  in  Lomdw, 
has  the  highest  circulation ;  no  one  will  pretend  that  this  paper 
circulates  upon  the  strength  of  ite  political,  theological,  or  mond 
talent.    It  must  owe  its  circulation  to  its  trifles^  to  its  flattery  of 
the  worst  passions  of  the  human  nature,  to  its  appeal  to  all  the 
low  and  base  passions,  and,  in  brief,  its  circulation  is  the  nation's 
disgrace.  My  appeals  in  "  The  Lion  "  and  in  **  The  Republican" 
are  all  made  to  the  most  rigidly  and  most  stoical  ly  virtuous  part  of 
the  community,  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  class  in  the  minority. 
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Ib  treatipg'  somewhat  ligrhtly  the  case  of  the  poDr,  a«  I  hav^ 
done  in  the  note  to  Isaac  Thoniasson's  letter^  I  must  plead  for 
myself,  that  I  d^  not  want  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  any 
animal,  and  certainly  not  for  those  of  my  own  species.  But  { 
do  see^  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  political  sympathy^ 
such  as  tbepoor's-rates  and  other  charitable  arrangementu,  which 
lead  on  to  political  mischief^  and  to  degradation  of  the  natictt^ 
and  animal  character.  I  hate  the  institution  that  produces  and 
eoeonrag-es  the  spirit  of  pauperism  and  beggary ;  and  I  count  i\ 
better  that  a  few  should  starve  from  want,  of  which  there  will 
never  be  more  common  danger  than  at  present,  than  that  the 
million  of  a  nation  shall  be  r^uced  in  spirit  and  moral  characteii, 
to  become  beggars,  thieves,  and  whatever  is  socially  vile.  If 
my  remedy  appear  harsh,  it  is  but  the  bitter  dose  that  is  to  re^ 
establish  the  health  of  the  political  and  social  system. 

RiOHARD  CaRLUJE. 


To  Mr.  Richard  CarUle. 


Mt  Dkar  Sir,-*I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  yon  devote  too 
much  ofyour  periodical  to  the  subject  of  religion.  Nodoubt  itisof 
primary  importance  to  show  the  folly  of  metaphysical  prejudioes ; 
for  while  man  believes  in  anything  supernatural,  it  is  almost  impoi»- 
sible  to  reason  with  him,  so  as  to  make  him  actively,  as  well  as 
passively  moral.  But  the  subject  of  religion  is  exhausted.  More 
jokes  may  be  made  upon  superstitious  follies,  but  all  serious  ar- 
gnmentation  must  be  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has  already  been 
a  thousand  times  said. 

What  then  is  the  subject  that  I  would  wish  you  to  write  upon, 
iti  preference  to  that  which  you  generally  favour  us  with? 
Certainly  not  your  unhealthy  and  unnecessary  anti-propagation 
system ;  for  that  ought  to  be  U^ated  of  only  in  peculiar  pamphlets, 
and  not  ih  a  periodical  intended  for  general  reading.  Nor  would 
I  have  you  dose  us  with  any  more  crude  mercury ;  for  though 
I  think  quicksilver  a  good  medicine  when  carefully  made  into 
pills  without  being  oxygenated  or  muriated,  yet  this  again  is  a 
sobject  which  ought  to  be  treated  of  separately.  Neither  would 
1  have  any  further  exposure  of  Freemasonry ;  the  folly  of  which 
demi-religious  clubbism,  you  have  made  suflElciently  manifest. 
Nor  finally,  would  I  have  you  sink  into^a  politician;  for  there 
exist  newspapers  enough  already,  to  tell  us  of  the  addresses  made 
to  h,  nine-year-old  Queen,  or  of  the  mutual  slaughters  of  Maho- 
medan,  and  Greco-Christian  barbarians. 

Nevertheless  the  subject  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention, 
is  to  a  certain  degree  political,  if  we  understand  the  word  f)olitics 
in  an  exalted  and  philosophical  sense.  The  true  politics  of  a  nation 
consist  in  the  actual  history  of  the  laborious  (t.  e.  the  wealth- 
producing)  classes.  Kings  and  aristocrats  are  every  wfaei^ 
alike ;  and  whether  they  fight,  or  marry,  or  game,  or  build,  or 
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ftc.  the  system  or  object  is  always  the  same,  namely  the  preeer* 
vatioD  of  existing  tyranny,  or  in  other  words^  the  deceivkigr; 
blinding,  pillaging*,  and  degrading,  sach  of  their  fellow-meii  as 
an  unfortunate  concatenation  of  cireumstanees  has  made  their 
aobjects. 

In  the  endeavour  to  remedy  an  evil,  the  first  grand  step  is,  to 
aseertain  on  what  circumstance  the  evil  mainly  depends.    Now 
yott  consider,  that  the  grand  evil  of  the  body  politic  depends  upon 
a  certain  prejudice,  or  madness,  called  religion.    The  worid  is 
obliged  to  you  for  the  bold  promulgation  of  an  important  troth. 
But,  suppose  all  religious  ideas  extirpated,  the  parsons  turned 
honest  men,  and  the  churches  and  church-lands  national  property. 
The  poor  would  have  fewer  prejudices;  but  they  would  starve 
nearly  as  much  as  ever.    The  great  land-holders  every  where, 
but  veiy  rarely  the  labourers,  would  gain  by  the  suppression  of 
tithes.    It  is  in  the  monopoly  of  the  Sindy  that  the  misery  of 
almost  all  the  working  classes  consists,  t  The  land  is  the  unique 
source  of  real  wealth.    The  sea  might  indeed  be  made  (to  the 
confusion  of  the  Malthusians)  an  inexhaustible  source  of  support; 
but,  as  yet  oceans  only  serve  as  turnpike-roads  to  the  tmportenr  of 
luxuries.    It  is  then  on  the  land  that  depends  our  existeilce;  yet 
it  is  notorious,  that  two-thirds,  perhaps  more,  of  all  the  soil  of  the 
British  Isles,  belong  to  only  two  or  three  thousand  families.    To 
these  families  then,  we  must  all  be  subject,  the  more  so  as  they 
possess  almost  every  vote  in  both  our  legislative  assemblies.    The 
merchants  have  no  power  against  them,  as  was  evinced  in  the 
Tepeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.    The  mass  of  the  nation  is  treated 
with  contempt,  as  is  shown  by  the  neglect  of  the  petitions  of  mil- 
Jions.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  fund-holders  depend  apoa 
the  good- will  of  the  land  monopolists,  by  whom  they  were  creat- 
ed, and  by  whom  they  will  probably  be  annihilated ;  for  though 
our  masters  have  voted  away,  for  silly  wars,  ten  times  the  value 
of  all  their  land,  yet  it  is  certain  that  (unless  forced)  they  will 
never  have  the  honesty  to  give  up  a  single  acre  to  their  creditors. 
Finally,  even  the  executive  itself,  which  it  is  charitable  to  suppose 
may  sometimes  be  actuated  by  good  intentions,  finds  it  impossible 
to  govern  our  legislative  masters ;   for  the  income  tax  could  not 
be  continued,  because  the  Hidalgos  saw  clearly,  that  here  at 
last  was  a  tax,  upon  their  own  tyranny  giving  wealth,  and  Bot 
upon  the  articles  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  industrious. 

The  unpaid  magistracy  is  even  more  monopolized  by  the  laad- 
bolders,  than  the  legislation  is.  Tfausthe  same  tyrants  both  decree 
and  execute  the  Game  Laws,  those  frightful  remnants  of  feudal 
oppression,  which  (with  the  aid  of  ill-regulated  laws  for  the 
poor,)  degrade  the  British  commonalty  almost  as  low  as  Austnaa 
boors,  or  even  as  Russian  slaves.  The  small  farmer  (and  it  is  in 
the  number  and  knowledge  of  the  small  farmers,  that  the  stretigth 
of  a  country  consists,)  are  now  seldom  to  be  met  with.  The 
monopolizmg  system  has  been  going  on  for  centuries.    Sewcely 
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bjf  the  effects  of  commerce  had  that  Norman  despotism  been 
broken  up,  which  bad  given  fifty  or  a  hundred  roano^  to  a  single 
ruffian^  but  the' esprit  de  carp9,  natural  to  all  privileged  bodies, 
seenu  to  have  suggested  to  great  land-holders  to  unite  in  mono- 
polizing the  main  source  of  W€;^lth.  Goldsmith,  in  his  ''  Desert- 
ed Village'*  written  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  already  saw,  what 
has  been  seen  in  ten-fold  horrors  since: — 
**  One  only  master  irrasps  the  whole  domain. 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  [the]  smiling  plain 

The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 

Takes  up  a  space  that  many'  poor  supplied ; 
Hpace  for  his  lake,  his  parks  extended  bounds, 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage  and  hounds. 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth, 
j  Has  robbed  the  neUhb'ring  fields  of  half  their  growth ; 

His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen. 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green. 

Where  then,  ah,  where  shall  poverty  reside 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contagious  pride? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray 'd. 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  diYide 
And  ev'n  the  bare- worn  common  is  deny  'd 
If  to  the  city  sped, — what  watts  him  there  7 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combinM 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind  ; 
To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know 
Extorted  from  his  fellow  creatures  woe. 
Here  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade. 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade." 

But  I  must  stop  at  this  line,  and  not  copy  out  any  further; 
and  indeed  this  last  line  is  very  important.  The  land-monopoly 
18  in  a  thousand  ways  productive  of  unhealthinesSy  especially  to 
sacfa  of  the  poor  as  are  driven  to  take  refuge  in  large  towns.  No 
€Mie  can  long  enjoy  health,  unless  he  spends  a  certain  portion  of 
the  day  in  the  open  air.  But  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  («'.  e, 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  land  monopolists  J  a  human  being  must 
often  work  in  a  hot  manufactory  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
Ibnr,  in  order  to  gain  the  means  of  subsistence.  If  the  cotton- 
spinner,  kc*,  kc,  spent  every  other  day  in  cultivating  a  garden 
of  his  own,  (as  is  proposed,  I  think,  in  Mr.  Allen's  "  Colonies  at 
Home/')  the  health  of  the  cotton-slave  would  be  much  increased, 
and  the  profits  of  the  cotton-lord  would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be 
diminished.  But  land  is  the  rarest  present  ever  made  to  the  poor. 
.Charitable  people,  (that  is,  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  give 
tmck  one  per  cent  of  their  pseudo  legitimate  plunder,)  may,  when 
negligent,  give  money  to  the  wretched,  and  when  more  careful, 
may  give  them  food  or  clothing.  Thus  the  wretched  are  kept 
alive,  but  they  are  al^o  kept  in  absolute  dependence  and  slavery. 
If  the  poor  of  every  parish  had  an  acre  of  land  given  them,  with 
aufBeient  support  for  the  first  year,  the  power  Of  the  aristocracy 
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would  be  soon  brokeo  up,  to  the dertroeiion  of  fchat  tyranny  which 
has  so  long  oppressed  these  isles,  and  which  has  sanctioned  all 
antiqoated  oppression  abroad.  Now,  if  these  isles  contain  80 
millions  of  acres,  and  only  20  millions  of  human  beings,  there  are 
then  four  acres  for  every  individual  roan,  woman,  or  child  among* 
ns,  t\  e.  at  least  twelve  acres  for  even  the  smallest  family.  And 
even  if  one*third  of  this  land  be  very  bad  soil,  or  be  necessary  for 
roads  and  other  public  uses,  yet  still  there  remain  eight  b/^te&  for 
each  family ;  half  of  which  (or  four  acres)  would  afford  them 
every  reasonable  comfort,  and  a  quarter  of  which  (or  two  acres) 
would  enable  them  to  keep  a  cow.  If  therefore  there  is  poverty 
among  us,  it  is  the  fault  of  those  selfish  hard-hearted,  well-as- 
we-are  men,  who  buy  up  all  the  land  they  can;  and  instead  of 
selling  it  again,  only  let  it  out  at  long  leases.  A  truly  patriotic 
legislature  would  declare  all  long  leases,  even  building  leases,  if 
they  exceeded  fifty  years,  to  be  incapable  of  any  subsequentaugmeii- 
tation  of  profit.  By  accepting  long  leases  in  the  present  state  of  the 
laws,  we  bequeath  slavery  to  our  children  or  grand-children.  It 
is  by  the  falling-in  of  these  leases,  that  many  nobles  (whose 
names  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention)  acquire  colossal  wealth, 
which  perhaps  may  be  applied  to  good  purposes  by  the  present 
possessors,  but  which  may  excite  in  their  posterity  all  the  despot- 
ism of  petty  German  princes. 

But  shall  these  things  go  on  for  ever?    Is  there  no  remedy! 
Some  persons  tell  us  that  the  parliamentary  debt  will,  in  time, 
force  the  parliamenttify  government  to  a  bankruptcy.    Bat,  if 
this  bankruptcy  be  a  fraudulent  one;  and  it  is  evident^-that  the 
land-monopolists  have  only  to  cease  voting  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  and  the  debt  vanishes  ;  the  debt  therefore,  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  prove  a  false  friend.    A  speedy  remedy  against  laad^ 
monopolization  would  be,  a  law  declaring  that,  two  years  hence, 
no  individual  should  in  any  way  possess  above  a  hundred  acres, 
and  that  all  the  surplus  land  should  be  divuied  among  the  poor 
of  the  different  parishes.    But  such  a  law  will  never  be  made  by 
our  present  lawgivers:  for  Beelzebub  would  indeed  be  divided 
against  himself,  if  these  monopolists  would  ODmonopolize  their 
monopoly.    Again,  the  French  republican  1aw>  l^  which  ail 
children  inherit  equally,  might  (and  ultimately,  no  doabt,  will) 
be  adopted  here.     But  Englishmen  seem  to  think,  tbatthe pri- 
vileges of  primogeniture  are  quite  reasonable.    They  argue  per- 
haps, that  because  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  eldest  son 
had  a  double  portion,  therefore  among  the  modem  Britons,  the 
eldest  son  is  to  have  ten  or  twenty-fold  the  ilaheritance  of  his' 
brothers.    But,  without  investigating  the  solidity  of  this  syllo-- 
gism,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  our  present  lawgivers  will 
never  acknowledge  the  injtistice  of  their  own-  cooeentrated 
wealth,  by  declaring,  that,  for  the  future,  this  wealth  shall  be 
more  equally  distributed. 

Where,  then,  is  the  true  remedy?    It  is  in  the  people  timn- 
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•olvei.  They  must  aDiter<*iH>i  to  break  their  own  machines,  or 
to  throw  stones  at  red-coated  slaves,  or  to  sign  petitions  that  will 
be  laughed  at,  but — to  get  back  a  portion  of  the  land  to  which 
nature  has  entitled  them.  The  best  way  of  effecting  this  is  pro*- 
hably  by  a  general  adoption  of  "  Working  Unions/'  such  as  that 
which  is  beginning  to  be  put  in  practice  at  Brighton.  Enclosed 
itf  ''  The  Co-operator"  for  the  present  month.  I  know  that  you 
dislike  the  word  co-operation;  and  I  will  so  far  agree  with  you 
as  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Co-operative  Magazine,  and  other 
things  published  by  ofBcious  and  ill-judging  friends  of  Mr.Owen^ 
are  full  of  every  sort  of  nonsense.  But  there  is  here  no  vast 
palace  '*  now  erectincr  at  New  Harraody,"  and  of  which  probably 
one  stone  was  never  laid  upon  another.  The  Brighton  co- 
operators  seem  to  be  practical  men.  With  the  profits  of  a  shop, 
or  store,  they  have  taken  some  land,  and  are  coloniadng  it.  Let 
us  hope  that  they  will  soon  have  the  land  in  their  own  absolute 
possession.  Let  us  hope  also,  that  they  will  completely  wire* 
UgiontMe  themselves ;  for,  even  in  the  present  number  they  re- 
tain a  motto  which  says,  *'  Happiness  is  the  end  of  the  creation," 
whereas  they  might  know  that  creation  must  evidently  have 
been  a  blind  impulse  of  nature,  having  no  end  or  aim  but  the 
mere  obedience  to  necessity. 

As  1  have  rather  wandered  from  my  subject,  I  may  as  well 
here  terminate  the  present  letter.  But  I  wish  you  would  ring  the 
lamd-monopidy  into  the  ears  of  the  nation,  till  either  the  rich 
are  ashamed  to  be  tyrants^  or  the  poor  are  ashanied  to  be  slaves. 
I  know  indeed  that  the  former  supposition  is  vain ;  for  the  land  - 
monopolists  are  the  most  proud,  cruel,  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
of  all  anthropomorphous  monsters ;  but  I  have  some  hopes  of 
the  poor,  when  I  see  Infant  Schools,  Mechanics*  institutes,  and 
above  all,  Working  Unions* 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  your  sincere  well  wisher, 
Tuesday  Evening,  Oct  21st,  1828.  Isaac  Thoma880N« 

NOTE  TO  THE  LETTER  OF   ISAAC   THOMA8SON. 

My  correspondent  wishes  me  to  do  less  of  what  I  have  hitherto 
done,  as  to  the  question  of  religion,  and  to  do  more  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  monopoly  of  the  land,  to  recommend  working  unions, 
and  to  further  the  sectarian,  but  hitherto  unsuccessful,  principle  of 
co-operation.  I  am  never  displeased  with  a  suggesti9n  of  thi; 
kind,  as  1  am  so  perfectly  free  and  willing,  that  my  thoughts 
are  frequently  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the  query — How 
CAN  I  DO  MOST  GOOD  ?  The  whole  range  of  political  character^ 
and  political  exertions  are  often  before  me,  and  I  endeavour,  tp 
glean  something  from  each  that  may  add  to  my  own  usefulness.. 

On  the  question  of  the  monopoly  of  the  land,  I  am  decided^ 
that  it  is  the  master  evil  in  our  political  condition,  and  that  our 
religion  and  every  other  political  abuse  is  aristocratically  encou- 
ragid  for  the  preservation  of  that  master  evil  of  the  bnil^  ^  the 
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people  and  the  ehitf  good,  in  their  osorpationSi  toihe  amtoeroriy. 
1  examine  the  moral  tenare  on  which  this  land  is  held;  Iftnd 
that  it  chiefly  consists  of  religion ;  and  that  a  lai^  portion  of 
land  Has  been  given  to  the  priesthood  as  a  oondliation,  and  as  a 
retaining  fee,  to  preach  up  the  right  of  aristocratioal  possession  in 
the  remainder.  1  see,  then,  that  religion  is  the«trong  hold  of  the 
aristocracy  in  the  possession  of  the  land.  That  Mrong  hold  has 
not  any  intrinsic  moral  worth  or  tenure,  and  I  assail  it  My  as- 
saults on  religion  are  made  entirely  on  political  consid^atioDS. 
I  know  myself  in  no  other  character  than  that  of  a  political  refor- 
mer. Religion  I  have  none,  I  can  see  none  to  be  good  and 
founded  in  troth ;  consequently  I  cannot  be  a  religious  reformer, 
I  therefore,  feel,  that  I  am  doing  more  than  any  other  politician 
or  public  writer  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  speedy  re- 
moval of  this  monopoly  from  the  land.  I  not  only  talk  about  the 
injustice  of  the  monopoly ;  but  I  work  (in  every  practicable  way 
toward  its  removal.  To  talk  about  it  in  any  other  way,  to  talk 
and  do  nothing,  which  I  have  found  to  be  the  characteristic  of 
almost  every  self-styled  co-operative  and  Spenoean  that  I  have 
met,  Isaac  Thomasson  most  certainly  excepted,  as  a  soius  among 
the  co-operators,  to  preach  up  religion  and  oo-operation,  and  a 
due  infusion  of  dishonesty,  disunion  and  discord,  as  some^eoessary 
ingredients  to  produce  universal  honesty,  union  and  happiness,  is 
to  be  a  projector  of  a  wild  and  impracticable  scheme,  th^  dwdll- 
ing  on  which  is  not  only  an  impediment  to  good,  but  a  sme  accu- 
mulation of  evil,  will  never  rgttiove  the  monopoly  from  the  land, 
nor  prepare  the  way  for  the  march  of  a  better  state  of  society. 
Religion  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  which  props  the  master  evil, 
it  is  the  key  of  the  lock  which  locks  up  tiie  senses  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  while  they  gape  with  astonishment  at  its  doctrines, 
they  are  befitted  for  the  cattle-like  drudgery  which  the  aristo- 
cracy and  priesthood  require  from  them. 

On  the  subject  of  working  unions,  I  have  to  observe,  that  they 
can  never  become  any  thing  more  than  partnerships  in  trade, 
joint  stock  companies,  and  sectarian  monopolies.  A  working 
union,  though  now  adopted  as  a  guard  against  oppression  and 
injustice,  is  the  principium  of  the  principle  that  produces  all  the 
horrible  monopolies  of  which  we  complain.  It  is  an  aggravated 
form  of  competition,  and  would  certainly,  if  the  priocipte' became 
extended,  lead  on  to  new  forms  and  sources  of  social  discord. 

In  the  sixth  number  of  the  Co-operator  which  has  been 
sent  to  me,  I  perceive  the  preliminary  to  the  project  for  working^ 
unions,  states  one  of  the  objects  to  be,  a  mutual  protedum  ojf 
the  membere  againet  poverty.  Poverty,  that  is,  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  be  industrious,  is 
a  social  and  a  political  evil.  It  should  be  legislated  against,  and 
not  allowed  to  exist ;  not  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  rates 
levied  by  law  upon  one  class  for  the  use  of  another;  for  that 
again  is  a  scandalous  taxation,  and  springs  from  the  bad  form  of 
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government  which  we  possess;  but  in  giving  every  possible 
facility  to  industry,  by  the  removal  of  impediments,  anjast  taxa« 
tion  and  restriction  from  all  the  sources  of  traffic  ami  labour. 
These  facilities  once  obtained,  a  nation  should  know  no  such 
characters  as  industrious  poor.  Poverty  should  only  be  feoog- 
nized  in  the  orphan,  the  cripple,  and  the  aged.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  our  British  legislation  is  about  the  industrious  poor, 
kept  poor  by  the  persons  who  pretend  to  legislate  tot  their  wel-^ 
fare !  A  healthy  beggar,  or  a  beggar  of  any  kind,  is  a  hateful 
sight,  and  should  be  deemed  a  mi^emeanant  in  law.  Our  priests, 
to  make  the  thing  palatable  to  the  people,  are  incessantly  preach- 
ing up  the  blessings  of  poverty,.  "  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  of 
them  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.**  Still  you  never  see  a  poor 
priest,  who  has  not  in  some  other  way  misconducted  himself. 
They  would  even  persuade  us,  that  God  creates  poverty,  that  he 
may  fill  his  heaven,  and  that  poverty  is  not  a  human  device,  or 
caused  by  human  misrule.  Indeed,  to  the  people,  the  whole 
system  of  the  Christian  religion  is  a  beggarly  and  beggaring  sys- 
tem, producing  beggary,  encouraging  beggpary,  and  applauding 
alms-giving,  which  is  but  another  kind  of  evil  and  an  encourage- 
ment of  the  degraded  spirit  of  beggary. 

Poverty,  pauperism,  or  beggary,  is  an  animal  degradation 
purely  human.  It-  is  seen  among  no  other  animals.  Good  laws 
and  a  good  administration  of  laws  would  sweep  our  streets  of  all 
who  lead  a  useless  and  a  beg^ng  life,  such  as  travelling  musi- 
cians, ballad  singers,  puppet  exhibitors,  showmen,  players,  beg- 
gars and  thieves  of  every  descriptite.  it  is  in  the  bad  education 
of  the  people,  bad  laws  and  bad  administration  of  those  bad  laws, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  increase  of  crime.  It  is  in  the  very 
growth  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  encourages  poverty  and 
beggary,  unrestrained  as  that  poverty  and  beggary  now  is  by 
the  established  church,  that  we  are  to  look  as  to  one  source  of 
crime. 

t^orking  unions  are  but  as  taking  a  drop  fh>m  the  ocean,  in 
the  way  of  remedying  this  evil.  It  is  a  patchwork  system,. that 
IS  to  repair  the  general  raggedness  of  our  national  morals  and 
politics.  You  may  patch  ;  but  you  will  be  always  rotten  at  the 
bottom,  unseemly,  and  not  wear  well. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  whole  principle  of  co- 
operation ;  and  I  perceive  that  it  only  remains  for  me  to  enter  a 
caveat  against  my  correspondent's  suggestion  that  the  anti-pro- 
pagation system  is  unhealthy  and  unnecessary.  For  arguments  as 
to  its  necessity,  I  refer  to  No.  14  and  15  of  the  present  volume  of 
'*  The  Lo  n."  I  know  not  any  unhealthiness  associated  with  the 
prescription.  R*  Carlils, 
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INDBPBNDBNCB  OF  BELIEF  ON  THE  WILL. 

It  has  bten  frequamly  Mterted,  and  still  more  frcqueatiy  assomed,  thatbdieC 
iSy  In  maoy  cas«s,  a  volantary  act  of  Ihe  miod.  lo  what  casea,  howeier,  U 
if  dependant  on  the  will,  few  writers  have  Teotured  to  state  in  direct  terns ; 
nor  do  I  know  that  the  subject  has  eyer  been  examined  with  that  elewoess 
of  attention  whkh  its  importance  deserves.  If  it  were  a  point  of  mere 
speculative  curiosity,  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  rescue  it  from  the 
vagueness  in  which  it  has  hitherto  remaiiied ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  mtoy 
actions,  as  well  as  many  of  the  moral  judgments  of  mankind,  proceed  on  ts 
assumption  of  the  voluntary  nature  of  belief,  and  it  therefore  becomes  of 
practical  moment  to  ascertain  how  far  that  assumption  is  founded  in  truth. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are  a  great  nvmber  offsets 
and  propositions,  in  regard  to  our  belief,  of  which  it  is  universally  allowed 
that  the  will  ean  have  no  power,  and  motives  no  efBcaey.  A  mathematietL 
axiom,  for  instance,  cannot  be  donbted  by  any  man  who  comprehends  the 
terms  In  which  It  is  expressed,  however  ardent  may  be  Ms  desire  to  disbeliefe 
it  Threats  and  torments  would  be  in  vain  employed  to  compel  a  geometrielair 
to  dissent  fVom  a  proposition  in  Euclid.  He  might  be  eompeUtd*  to  assert 
tile  faUfty  of  tihe  proposition,  but  all  the  powers  in  the  universe  ooald  biA 
make  him  believe  what  he  thus  asserted.  In  the  same  way,  no  hopes  uor 
fears,  no  menaces  nor  allnremeots,  oould  at  all  affect  a  man's  belief  M  a 
matter  of  tket  whiob  happened  under  his  own  observatlop.  The  remark  is 
alao  true  of  innumerable  facts  whieh  we^  have  received  en  the  testimony  ef 
dhors.  That  there  have  been  such  men  as  Cmsar  and  Geero,  Pnpe  sad 
Newtoo,  and  that  these  are  at  present  such  cities  as  Pkrls  and  Yicun,  it  Is 
iasposslble  to  disbelieve  by  any  effort  of  the  will. 

In  those  cases,  therefore,  where  the  evidence  is  of  sach  a  natare  as  te 
prodnee  uolvarsal  assent,  it  is  acknowledged  by  ail  that  the  will  can  have  no 
powor  over  our  convictions.  If  it  exercises  any  control  at  all,  we  must 
look  for  it  in  those  iabjecto  whieh  admit  of  diversity  of  opinion.  But  the 
belief,  doubt,  or  disbelief  which  a  man  entertaias  of  any  propoaitiea,  which 
others  regard  with  dilbrent  sentimentt,  may  be  the  same  in  atreogth  and  every 
other  respect,  as  the  belief,  doubt  or  disbelief  which  he  entertains  of  a  pro- 
position in  regard  to  which  there  Is  entire  unanimity ;  and  If  in  the  lattsr 
ease  his  opinion  is  involunUry,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose  it  other' 
wise  in  the  former.  The  mere  circumstance  of  others  taking  a  different  liev 
of  the  subject  (of  which  he  may  be  altogether  unaware)  can  have  no  tendency 
to  render  his  belief  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  motives,  or  in  other  words, 
to  brifig  it  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  generally  granted,  that  decided  belief^  or  decided 
disbelief,  when  once  engendered  in  the  mind,  cannot  be  affected  by  volitioD. 
This  influence  is  usually  placed  in  the  middle  region  of  suspense  and  doaM,  . 
and  It  is  supposed,  that  when  the  understanding  is  in  a  sute  of  fluctuation 
between  two  opinions,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  will  to  determine  the  decision. 
The  state  of  doubt,  however,  will  be  found  to  be  no  more  subject  to  the  wUl 
than  any  other  state  of  the  intellect.  All  the  various  degrees  of  belief  sod 
disbelief,  from  the  fullest  conviction  to  doubt,  and  from  doubt  to  absolute 
lacredality,  correspond  to  the  degree  of  evidence,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
•  Like  Galileo,  and,  in  our  time,  Wm.  Lawrenee. 
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•idMrationi  pnMiit  to  the  mind.  To  be  in  donbt  is  to  wtnt  thst  degree  or 
iciiHl  of  evideace  which  produces  belief;  and  while  th^  evidence  remains  the 
same,  without  addition  or  diminution,  the  mind  must  continue  in  doubfc.  The 
underatandiiiff,  it  is  clear,  cannot  believe  a  proposition  on  precisely  the  same 
eYideoce  as  that  on  which  it  preyiously  doubted  it ;  and  yet,  to  ascribe  td 
Diere  volition  a  change  from  doubt  to  conviction  is  asserting  thai  this  nm); 
take  place ;  ft  is  sftrmiog  that  a  man,  without  the  slightest  leasoa,  amy,  U 
he  please,  believe  to-day  what  he  doubted  yesterday. 

It  may  be  alleged,  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  the  mider^ 
standlBg  to  believe  a  proposition  on  the  same  evidence  as  that  on  which  it 
previously  doubted  H,  since  the  will  may  have  the  power  of  changing* th« 
character  of  the  evidence.  This  implies,  that  It  maybe  capable  either  of 
raising  additional  ideas  in  the  mind,  or  of  detaching  some  of  the-  ldeas« 
already  there,  from  the  rest  with  which  they  are  associated,  and  dismissing* 
them  from  view.  But  it  is  acknowledged  by  our  best  metaphysical  writers, 
that  by  volition  we  cannot  call  up  any  idea,  nor,  therefore,  any  number  of 
ideas  forming  an  argument;  such  an  operation  necessarily  hnplying  ther 
actual  presence  of  the  ideas  before  the  will  is  exerted  ;  it  is  also  impossible 
for  us  to  choose  what  Ideas  shall  be  Introduced  into  the  mind  by  any  topic 
on  which  we  bestow  our  attention  ;  and  it  is  manifest,  that  when  Ideas  have 
been  once  joined  together,  we  cannot  prevent  them  from  suggesting  each 
other  according  to  the  regular  laws  of  association.  In  the  examination  of 
any  subject,  therefore,  certain  Ideas  will  arise  in  our  minds  independently  of 
the  will,  and,  as  long  as  we  fix  our  attention  on  that  subject,  we  cannot 
avofd  the  consequent  suggestions,  nor  single  out  any  part  and  forget  the 
rest.  Hl'e  may,  it  is  trne,  by  the  help  of  external  means,  or  even  by  an  in- 
twmal  effort,  dismiss  a  subject  entirely  from  our  thoughts ;  we  may  get  rid 
of  it  by  taraing  our  attention  to  something  else ;  but  while  We  eootinuo  to 
reflect  upon  It,  we  cannot  prevent  it  from  suggesting  those  ideas,  which, 
f^om  the  habits,  character,  and  constitution  of  our  minds,  it  Is  calculated  to 
excite. 

We  come  then  to  the  conclusion,  that  since  the  same  considerations  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  must  Invsriably  produce  the  same  belief,  doubt,  or  dis- 
belief,—and  since  volition  can  neither  Introduce  any  additional  considera- 
tions, nor  dismiss  what  are  already  present,— the  will  can  have  no  influence 
on  belief;  or,  in  other  words,  belief,  doubt,  and  disbelief,  are  involuntary 
slates  of  the  intellect. 

But  the  proof  of  the  involuntary  nature  of  belief  depends  not  on  the  just- 
ness of  any  metaphysical  arguments  Every  one  may  bring  the  question  to 
the  test  of  experiment ;  he  may  appeal  to  his  own  consciousness,  and  try 
whether,  in  any  conceivable  case,  he  can  at  pleasure  change  his  opinion,  and 
he  v^H  soon  become  sensible  of  the  Inelflcacy  of  tim  attempt,  l^ke  any 
controverted  fact  in  history ;  let  a  man  make  himself  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  statements  and  anthorities  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  end  of  his  In- 
vestigatioD,  he  will  either  believe,  doubt,  or  disbelieve  the  fact  in  question. 
Now  appVy  any  possible  motive  to  his  mind.  Blame  him,  praise  him,  in- 
timidste  him  by  threats,  or  allnre  him  by  promises,  and  after  afl  your 
efforts,  hew  far  will  you  have  succeeded  In  changing  the  slate  of  his  intellect 
in  relation  to  the  fact  ?  How  far  will  you  have  altered  the  eonnectton  i^Mch 
hediieeros  between  certain  premises  and  certain  conclusions  ?  Toalfeetfafs^ 
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belter  yon  miut  affect  ihe  subject  of  it  by  pi^aciOf  mw  trgimieBtt  or  ooniU 
derations.  The  understanding  being  passlfe  as|o  the  imprassiona  made  opea  it, 
if  yon  wish  to  change  those  impressions  you  mnst  ehange  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced them.  You  can  alter  perceptions  only  by  altering  the  thing  perceived. 
Evary  man's  consciousness  will  tell  him,  that  the  will  can  no  more  mcdiry 
tho  effect  of  an  argument  on  the  understanding,  than  It  can  change  the  taste 
of  sugar  to  the  palate,  or  the  fragrance  of  a  rose  to  the  aasell ;  and  that 
nothing  can  weaken  its  force,  as  apprehended  by  the  intellect,  but  anethsr 
argument  opposed  to  it. 

This  argument  is  ingenioualy  put  in  the  following  passage  from  ^  8ataii*s 
BTRATAUBif  s,"  by  Acougio,  transUted  by  John  Goodwin,  lOIB :— •'  One  thiog 
there  is,  which,  verily,  I  could  never  undersUnd,  but  to  be  altogether  void  ef 
reason.  That  he  who  is  thought  to  have  taught  somethii^  false  and  imploas, 
should  be  forced  to  recant,  which  if  he  do,  he  shall  not  be  punished.  To  what 
purpose,  I  pray  you,  serves  this  practical  what  good  is  there  gotten,  if  for 
the  avoiding  of  punishment  against  bis  9on8cience,  an  infidel  should  recaathis 
opinion  7  There  is  only  one  thing  that  may  be  alleged  for  it ;  vis  that  such 
as  are  possessed  of  the  same  error,  and  unknown  perhaps,  will  do  the  like  is 
their  own  liearts,  yea,  will  counsel  others  to  do  tho  same.  That  opinion  mast 
needs  have  a  vary  light  impression,  which  can  so  easily  be  plucked  oat  of 
OMu's  minds.  Have  we  no  reason  to  suspect,  that  such  a  recantation  Is  ratlier 
for  fear  of  punishment^  than  from  the  heart  ?  will  there  not  rather  much  heart- 
burning  by  this  means  arise,  if  the  magistrates  shall  seem  not  only  to  kill  the 
body,  bat  to  plot  the  ruin  of  the  mind?  Are  we,  indeed,  so  ill  but  some  nay 
ay,*  this  is  not  what  we  desire,  to  force  men  to  any  kind  of  recantation,  bat 
that  an  infldel  may  acknowledge  his  error,  not  so  much  with  his  mouth  as  with 
his  heart.  This  were  excellent,  indeed,  if  these  could  bring  him  to  ft.  Bot, 
what  work  is  there  for  threats  or  blantllshmeots  in  this  ease  f  lliese  have 
some  power,  indeed,  to  prevail  with  the  will,  but  thy  business  is  with  the 
understanding :  it  is  changed  neither  by  threats,  nor  flatteries,  nor  allurements. 
These  cannot  cause  that  what  formerly  seemed  true,  should  now  seem  false, 
though  the  party  may  very  much  desire  to  change  his  Judgment,  which,  if  ft 
seem  a  new  and  wonderful  thing  to  you,  I  shall  not  need  many  arguments  to 
convince  thee  of  the  truth  thereof.  You  suppose  that  a  man  may  change  his 
judgment  when  he  will,  without  any  new  reason  to  persuade  him  to  thiok 
otherwise.  I  deny  that  he  can  do  so.  Make  you,  therefore,  an  experineot 
upon  yourself,  and  see  if  you  can  for  the  least  space  of  time,  draw  yourself  to 
thinking  otherwise  than  you  do  in  the  question  between  us,  so  as  to  make 
yourself  believe  as  f  do,  that  a  man  cannot  change  his  judffiaent  when  be 
pleases  i  without  question  you  shall  find  that  you  cannot  do  it.  But  take 
heed  you  mistake  not  an  imagination  for  a  persuasion,  for  nothing  hinders  bat 
that  thou  mayest  imagine  what  thou  wilt.  I  pray  thee  likewise  to  censidsr 
again,  that  in  case  thou  fear  any  thing,  as  for  example,  lest  any  buslneasmay 
not  have  a  good  issue,  lest  something  should  come  to  pass  mueh  against  lliy 
ndnd,  so  that  thou  canst  not  sleep  for  the  trouble  thereof,  thou  need  Imt  change 
thy  opinion  concerning  auch  a  thing,  so  as  to  hope  that  all  will  be  well,  ami 
thy  trouble  shall  be  at  an  end.  O  most  easy  and  ready  medicine  to  take  away 
the  greatest  part  of  that  trouble  of  mlud  which  men  sustain  in  this  life  f  O  short 
philosophy  f  if  whatsoever  evil  a  man  shall  fear  may  betide  him,  he  may 
believe  (if  he  vrilH  that  it  will  not  come  to  pass ;  whatsoever  molests  a  man 
beeause  he  takes  it  to  be  an  evil,  (when  as  oft  times  there  is  no  evil  In  such  a 
thing,)  he  may  persuade  himself  when  he  pleases,  that  it  is  not  an  evil.  Bat 
experience  shows  that  none  of  these  things  can  be.*' 

•  Are  we,  indeed,  so  ill  famished  with  weapons  to  vaoquisb  error,  aa  to  he 
forced  to  defend  ourselves  with  a  lie,  to  put  our  trust  in  rccantatioos  made 
through  fear  T    But  some  may  say,  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  ect. 
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LETTER  38.— from'  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlile,— The  extent  of  the  topic  which  my  «aper- 
scription  aRnoiinces,  might  call  for  a  much  more  dilated  expa-> 
tiation  than  my  limits  in  this  or  in    many  gaecessive  nombers 
of  your  publication,  would  allow.    I  confine  my  view  to  the 
clergy  of  the  present  day,  and  to  the  precincts  of  my  own  obser- 
vation :  more  especially  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
of  whom  1  have  been  one,  and  towards  whom  1  have  never  enter- 
tained any  sentiment  unbecoming  the  sacred  relation  in  which  I 
still  stand  towards  them.    The  remembrance  of  having  been 
odce  friends,  is  a  remembrance  that  no  man  who  deserves  to 
have  a  friend  again/ will  ever  undervalue;    It  is  not,  that  the 
link  that  held  us  once  together,  is  broken,  nor  that  circtim* 
stan6es  have  arisen  which  must  prevent  our  ever  holding  toge- 
ther again,  that  therefore  the  savour  of  kindly  affections  and 
respectful  regards,  which  once  were  so  sweet  and  congenial  to 
my  heart,  should  be  turned  to  gall  and  aconite.    My  nature  is 
alien  to  the  process  of  such  chemistry;  and  were  I  called  on  to 
lay  my  hand  on  the  part  that  has  smarted  most,  in  all  the  sacri- 
ilces  I  have  made,  and  all  the  griefs  and  troubles  1  have  incurred, 
in  what  I  still  hold  to  be  a  just  and  gloriotts  cause. — I  shonld 
point  to  the  friends  that  I  have  lost — not  having  lost  one  tittle  of 
my  friendship  for  them.    I  have  observed,  in  the  history  of  both 
politicians  and  theologians  who  have  gone  over  from  one  party 
to  another, — Papiftts  who  have  become  Protestants,  Churchmen 
who     have    become  Unitarians — that    they    have   sought    to 
strengthen  their  young  standing  in  their  new  alliances,  by  the 
intensity  of  their  hostility  against  their  old  friends :  thus  in  lines 
of  demonstration  showing,  that  prejudice  and  passion,  and  not 
reflection  and  principle,  were  the  moving  springs  of  their  apos- 
tacy.     Not  so  has  it  been  with  me,  I  am  sure ;  and  a  thousand 
achlnfir  pulls  at  the  heart-strings,  and  a  thousand  recollections  of 
oonAc^oce  and  kindness  once  enjoyed,  that  will  not  leave  a  mind 
that  has  nH  got  the  faculty  of  becoming  ungrateful,  but  still 
*'  Lingering  haunt  tlie  greenest  spot, 
On  Mem'ry's  waste — " 

set  seal  to  that  assurance.  And  Mr.  Belsham,  the  most  distin- 
guished Unitarian  preacher,  if  he  have  preserved  a  memento  of 
his  letters  sent  to  me  when  atMidhurst,  to  invite  me  to  join  the 
ranks  of  Unitarianism,  can  bear  me  witness  too,  that  my  secession' 
from  the  Church,  was  done,  all — all  of  it  in  principle,  and  nothing ' 
ia.  resentment.  I  refused  his  tempting  proffers,  and  assured  him, 
that  if  I  could  but  bring  myself  to  believe  that  a  dead  man  came 
to  life  again,  Christianity  would  have  no  other  difficulty  to  my 
nund  ;  but  I  would  fly  in  a  moment  to  be~  reconciled  to  that 
Charch,  which  if  Christianity  betfue,  is  the  best  aftd  purest  &mi 
No.  18.— Vol.  2.  2  o 
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of  it  that  ever  existed  on  earth,  aod  its  miniatera  the  very  best  of 
Christian  ministers. — So,  many  years  ago,  I  said  and  Uionght : 
and  by  my  honour,  I  think  so  stilL 

1  am  persuaded  that,  {amees^  principiis  assuming  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  in  this  argument  it  ought  to  be  as- 
sumed,) there  is  no  oider  of  mea  in  the  whole  social  compact^ 
that  discharge  their  duties,  more  unexeeptionably,  more  blame* 
lessly,  than  our  own  regular,  canonically  ordained  and  canoni- 
cal^ officiating  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  or  who  return 
so  good  and  fair  a  consideration  of  useful  services  and  praise- 
worthy example,  for  the  proportion  of  honours  and  emolnmenU 
they  Teceive,— Of  course  1  throw  out  of  this  reckoning,  the  whole 
imposthume  of  our  episcopal  hierarehyy  who  are  perhaps  rather 
to  be  considered  as  an  excrescence  growing  out  of  the  body, 
thiol  a  part  of  the  body :  as  I  would  also  make  an  exception 
against  the  whole  and  every  individual  of  that  schismatical  and 
Dissenterian  faction  that  has  eaten  its  corrosive  way  into  the 
church,  called  the  Evangelical  party.  This  faction  which  has 
sprung  up  like  an  impertum  in  imperio  in  the  church,  precisely 
as  Christianitywormed  its  insidious  way  in  the  bosom  of  Paganism, 
or  grew  up  unperceived  by  the  side  of  it,  like  a  mildewed  ear 
blasting  its  wholesome  brother,  is  of  a  character  entirely  hete- 
rogene  to  the  mild,  tolerant,  and  philosophic  temper  of  the  estab- 
Hshment  which  it  seeks  to  overthrow,  or  which  would  be  worse 
than  to  overthrow ;  to  bring  back  to  that  puritanical  spirit,  which 
all  religious  institutions  had  primarily  imbibed  from  the  dark 
age9  out  of  which  they  emerged. 

But  with  these  exceptions,  and  all  along  supposing  the  dis- 
ease of  religion  were  utterly  incurable,  and  that  the  people  must 
needs  be  gospelled  hi  some  way  or  othw ;  theny  I  say,  insuncen-. 
der  to  the  domination  of  this  necessary  evil,  I  donH  see  how  the 
ecclesiastical  influence  could  possibly  be  lodged  in  better  hands,  or 
administered  upon  the  whole  more  wisely,  more  humanely,  with 
lessof  evil,  and  with  more  <^  good,  than  as  it  is  held  at  this 
day,  in  the  hands  of  our  Protestant  Cleigy  of  the  Established 
Church.  In  general  they  are  well-educated,  well-disposed  ge»r. 
tletnanly  men ;  and,  if  one  might  choose  one's  masters,  and  per- 
force pay  our  tribnte,^sur^  I  am  we  should  never  mend  by 
changing :  and  if  we  were  the  humblest  beasts  that  ever  bore 
tfie  burthen,  Hwould  be  a  source  of  satbfkction  stilU  to  feel  that 
it  wiMi  buckled  on  our  backs  by  getUkmen.  There  is  something 
of  that  eharader,  that  cleaves  lo  the  Clergyman  of  the  Chufdi 
of  Snglandy  that  you  shall  look  for  in  vain  among  Dissenters  of 
any  tfpe  idkoltver— you  shall  find  a  polish  of  manners,  a  cour- 
teqr  f^  carriage,  a  benevolence  of  feeling^--yes,  and  a  real  good- 
nes«  of  lieait,-*-in  our  general  run  of  iin-evangelical  Church 
Clefgymen^  that  not  even  the  all-^ssnnnng  Unitarian  sect  could 
q^wpete  with  if  they  were  to  try. 
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Vischarging  the  tnily  sublime  and  pastoral  duty  of  peace* 
makers  between  man  and  man ;  ''  visiting  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction ;  standing  as  the  connecting  link  of 
humane  and  brotherly  aiTection  between  the  highest  individual 
in  the  parish,  and  the  lowest ;  showing  them  their  essential  re* 
lation  and  dependence  on  each  other ;  bidding  this  to  look  down 
with  pity,  and  that  to  look  up  with  gratitude:-^!  am  a  stranger 
to  the  philosophy  that  could  consent^  that  such  an  office  should 
cease  to  exist. 

And  such  an  office,  held  and  discharged  in  such  a  spirit,  do  I 
witness,  (and  Infidel  as  I  am)  do  actually  experience  some  benefit 
of,  in  the  persons  of  the  visiting  magistrates  of  this  prison.    With 
pride  I  ask,  with  confidence  I  cbaUeage,  the  whole  body  of  all 
the  Dissenting  Ministers  on  earth,  to  show  if  ever  they  had  the 
virtue  among  them,  that  could  so  much  as  aim  at  the  grace  of 
visiting  an  imprisoned  Infidel,  as  these  gentlemen  visit  me;  not,^ 
as  would  Jesuits  and  fanatics,  by  shoals  to  serve  their  own  sinis-^ 
trous  purposes  upon  me  ;  to  cram  their  villainous  gospel-trash  on 
my  o'er-worried  patience,  and  dog  me  into  faith/  or  borrowing 
friendship's  tongue  to  speak  their  scorn ;  but,  as  gentlemen  and 
men  of  education,  should  vi^it  one  of  their  own  rank  and  character, 
their  equal  in  every  respect  but  fortune,  a  brother  and  a  man  ? 
Was  there  ever,  I  ask,  that  true  majesty  of  goodness  buttoned 
under  any  Dissenterian  waistcoat,  that  could  discharge  this  duty, 
as  it  is  discharged  towards  me,  by  the  country  squires,  Messrs. 
Fladyer  and  Barker,  and  the  country  clergyman,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Bonney,  our  visiting  magistrates,  whose  visits,  next  to  those 
of  my  iminediate  friends,  are  a  source  of  unraingled  pleasure  to 
me,  anticipated  with  desire,  enjoyed  with  satisfaction,  andremem«> 
bei«d  with  gratitude.    Could  ffvu  now,  Mr.  Ctf lile,  ^ny  more 
than  myself,  (men  of  war,  as  we  both  are  in  a  theological  sense) 
ndcetve  the  frank  and  generous  Visits  of  such  an  every'ineh  the 
gentleman,  ^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bonney,  and  sufl^  yourself  to  be  out- 
done in  chivalry  f    I  know  you  couldn't^  and  Td  ui^dertake  to  set 
you  down  in  full  congress  with  to«ief  dozens  sucti,  of  those  whom 
1  once  called  my  clerical  brethren,  and  yen  should  bat  have  xm* 
buckled  yourself  of  your  polemical  cuirass,  and  eased  you  of  the 
greaves  and  gauntlet  of  controversy,  and  you  should  spend  as 
pleasant  an  hour,  and  own  you  had  conversed  with  as  wise  and 
gpod  men,  ^as  ere  your  conversation  coped  withal/'    Such  are 
t£e  visits   of  the  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned ;  my  heart  is 
exhilarated  when  1  hear  that  any  one  of  them  is  about  to  call  on 
me.     The  good  and  excellent  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Bonney  take 
their  seat  in  my  little  cabin,  let  me  show  them  my  curious  editions  - 
of  Eusebins  and  Fabridus,  converse  vrith  me  on  the  great  aikd 
lean^ed   men  of  the  university  of  which  we  have  each  been 
members,  glance  at  general  politics,  and  seem  to  feel  as  cordial  a  * 
satisfaction  in  finding  me  in  the  general  excellent  health  and 
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cheer  of  mind  which  I  hece  enjoy,  as  if  'twere  in  their  own  cao^e 
that  I  was  thus  a  martyr.  None  of  the  prisoaersy  (and  none  do 
they  visit  but  as  friends  and  benefactors)  are  more  pleased  with 
their  attentions  than  I.  To  their  never  failing  inquiry  whether 
1  have  any  cause  of  complaint,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  fiod 
any  other  answer  than,  "  Only  the  old  grievance,  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Or  ridge  wonH  lei  me  out,  I  have  nothing  else  to  quarrel  about," 
and  1  am  generally  answered  with  as  good  natured  and  encou- 
raging an  entendre,  '*  Ah^  well,  you  must  forget  and  forgive 
that,  and  he'll  not  persist  in  it  much  longer."  Of  Mr.  Bonney, 
I  hear  from  all  quarters,  and  my  own  eyes  and  experience  ratify 
wbat  I  hear,  that  he  is  goodness  itself  personified  ; 

**  A  man  lie  Is,  to  all  the  coimtry  dear.'' 

And  I  am  suie  that  neither  you  nor  I  could  ever  wish  a  shilling 
taken  from  his  income.  Whatever  he  preaches,  he  must  be  a  very 
<fangerot£A  preacher,  because  itwould  indeed ''  prevail  with  double 
sway ;"  it  would  cost  even  your  strength  of  stubborn  good  sense,  the 
devil's  own  tussel  at  it,  to  keep  resistance  on  its  legs  against  the 
force  of  some  two  or  three  palpable  sophistications,  shot  at  the 
heart,  by  such  enchanted  archery.  Such  men  as  these  are  the 
most  formidable  enemies  of  truth  and*  reason,  that  the  whole 
world  could  furnish  forth  ;  these  are  the  very  giants  of  super- 
stition, that  hide  and  belie  her  native  ugliness,  enwrap  her  iron 
fetters  in  wreaths  of  velvet ;  burnish  deceit,  and  make  imposture 
amiable.  Give  our  cause  such  clergy  to  contend  with,  as  the 
chaplain  of  this  gaol,  or  the  Reverend  Vicar  of  the  parish,  your 
cursing  Ash'  Wednesday  clergy,  your  proud  and  haughty  priests 
who  **  mince  to  set  a' foot  upon  the  ground  for  pride  and  haughti- 
ness," who  were  never  guilty  of  going  about  to  make  any  body 
love  'em,  who  levy  their  tythes  to  the  utmost  farthing,  and  who 
only  care  to  have  a  congregation  to  hear  them,  of  those  who 
depend  in  some  way  or  other  on  their  patronage,  or  tremble  at 
their  4>ower. 

Such  a  God'a*mighty  is,  as  I  understand,  doing  our  bosioess 
l^  Jerusalem,  and  once,  (for  I  shall  take  care  that  it  shall  be  no 
more  than  once)  attempted  to  play  off  his  Godhead  upon  me,  1 
shall  let  him  know  I  like  the  devil  better.  A  clergyman  perfectly 
hated  by  all  parties,  with  not  any  one  known  act  of  kindness  or 
humanity  shown  to  any  one  of  his  parishioners  upon  record,  to 
redeem  the  offensiveness  of  a  pomp  of  carriage,  an  hauteur  of 
frown,  and  arrogance  of  more  than  human  dignity,  that  would 
optdo  the  vanity  of  Pope  Uildebraod,  is  the  very  man  to  give 
Joankind  their  freedom. 

He  actually  circulates  our  tracts  (or  us,  and  is  a  walking  sar- 
casm on  the  egregious  tale  of  the  meek  and  holy  Jesus.  He's  a 
living  edition  of  Ecck  Homo,  known  and  readof  all  men.  Those 
who  never  knew  great  A  from  a  bull's  foot,  will  read  me  off,  the 
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difference  between  tlie  rector  of  the  parish,  and  any  man  tli^at 
the  world  would  not  be  the  better  for  being  rid  of,  without 
schooling. 

But  the  whirl  of  universal  hypocrisy,  the  eternal  bscillation 
between  deceiving  and  being  deceived,  is  kept  up  in  Jerusalem 
beyond  the  power  of  any  degree  of  intellect  in  the  place,  to  break 
the  spell.  My  Lord's  reverend  illegitimate,  believes  himself 
popular,  because  he  is  always  attended  by  full  congregations. 
The  clue  however  to  the  magic  is,  that  the  congregation  dare 
not  desert  hio^.  Their  names  are  mostly  on  my  Lord*s  rent-roll, 
and  none  would  keep  his  place  in  my  Lord's  good  graces  who 
was  not  found  in  his  place  in  my  Lord's  Jack's  gospel-shQ(p. 
When  the  rector  is  expected,  (which  they  all  thank  God  is  vefy 
seldom)  the  farming-louts  fluck  together,  and  grin  and  tip  the 
wink  to  each  other,  at  the  consciousness  of  the  common  hypocrisy. 
—  Why  what  brings  you  here  to  dayl  is  retorted  on,  with  a 
tohy  the  same  as  brings  you. 

But  it  is  a  most  important  fact,  and  due  to  the  observance  pf 
historical  fidelity,  to  state,  that  these  reverend  Hildebrands  of 
t^e  church,  are  entirely  of  the  Evangelical  faction.  It  is  the 
most  sanctified  of  all,  that  are  the  proudest  of  all,  and  by  the 
gnomon  of  that  never  varying  law  of  diametrical  contraries^ 
which  is  the  gauge  of  religious  profession  and  religious  practice 
throughout  the  world,  so  surely,  as  you  find  the  man,  the  moat 
arrogant,  swelling  pompous  mass  of  conceit,  bursting  at  the  in- 
flations of  his  own  vanity,  and  festering  in  the  venom  of  his  con- 
tempt for  his  fellow  creatures,  shall  you  find  the  doctrine^  all 
about  the  necessity  of  walking  humbly  with  your  God,  of  kissing 
the  dust  at  his  footstool,  and  working  out  your  own  salvation  on 
such  terms  of  beggarly  meanness,  of  villainous  shirking,  and 
rascal-rope's-end  gallows  cowardice,  that  any  man  who  had  but 
the  pluck  of  a  pigeon,  would  run  all  hazards  of  damnation,  rather 
than  brook  the  insult  of  their  gospel.  Charles  the  Second  is 
said  to  have  remarked  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  upon  hearing  some- 
thing of  this  sort,  that  "  it  was  no  religion  for  a  gentleman." 

1  remain,  your's  truly, 
Oakham,  Robert  Taylor. 

October  26th,  1828. 


£The  following  Paper  on  the  Existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  kc.  is  from 
a  gentleman  of  some  literary  and  academical  note  in  America. 

R.  C] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Gazette^  Philadelphia. 

The  morality  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  f(reat1y  vaunted,  without 

much  reason,  as  we  shall  sec.    Whether  any  sach  person  as  Jesus  Christ 

ever  lived,  is  a  very  dubious  question.     We  hare  two  authcntip  writers  of 

Jewish  khtory  of  their  own  times,  Philo  Judaiu^  and  Joeephui,  The  first 


of  theso  was,  uudoalitcdly,  coiitcmporftr^  with  Jestia  Christ,  if,  iadced, 
^  Jesofl  Christ  ever  lived  at  all.  About  this,  there  can  be  no  dispute.  fiiK 
Philo  Jadseas  never  dientions  any  such  person,  or  any  of  the  miraculoDf 
facts  contained  in  tlie  four  g;ospels :  although,  in  the  year  of  our  Christtao 
iBra  42,  reckoning  from  tlie  birth  of  Christ,  Philo,  then  about  6#,  iras 
sent  to  Rone  as  the  aipologist  of  tlie  Jews.  Jesus  Christ  is  now  sappoied 
to  LaTe  suffered  death  in  the  d3d  year  of  his  age  t  but  Irenseus.  one  of 
the  most  antient  of  the  fathers^  says  he  died  at  oO.  If  so,  Josepbas  as 
well  as  Philo,  must  have  been  his  cotemporary,  living  in  Jerusalem  at  tbe 
aame  time.  But,  except  in  a  short  passage,  now  universally^  acknoivledged 
to  be  a  christian  forgery,  no  mention  is  made  of  Jesus  Christ  br  Josi^bui. 
He  b  not  mentionedor  noticed  by  any  oontemporv  writer.  The  reveries, 
now  forgotten,  of  the  Rev.  J.  Jones,  having  hardly  lived,  are  long  since 
dead.  All  the  wonderful  accounts  to)d  of  Jesus  in  the  gospels,  were  ot^ 
terly  unknown  in  every  other  part  of  the  known  workl ;  nor  is  one  of  the 
lour  evangelists  mentioned  or  cited  by  name,  as  the  authors  of  the  gospels 
ascribed  to  them,  till  about  190  years  after  the  Christian  ^ra,  by  Irenaeos ; 
nor  is  any  clearaccount  given  of  the  58  spurious  gospels  and  forged  writiogs 
extant  in  the  early  ages  ojf  the  church ;  nor  why  these  four  should  be  selected 
from  among  the  mass,  and  adopted  as  authentic,  and  54  rejected.  That 
the  Christians  existed  as  a  sect  in  the  time  of  the  yovnger  Pliny  and  of 
Tacitus,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  although  the  passage  mentioning  them  io 
PIiny*s  letters,  is  found  in  one  copy  onljr,  and  is  not  acknowledged  as  ^- 
nnine  by  the  German  theologians.  It  is  probable  that  some  obscure  im- 
posture, like  Eliz.  Canning,  or  the  Cock-Lane  Ghost  of  London,  might 
nave  started  up,  and  been  suppressed  by  the  police  of  Jerosalem  ;  but  no 
person  of  tbe  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  erer  known  there,  worthy  tbe  dig- 
nity of  history. 

The  ntter  silence  of  Philo  and  Josephus  is  decisive  against  tbe  whole 
story.  They  were  Jews ;  men  of  learning;  historians;  they  lived  in  tbe 
place,  at  the  time;  they  wrote  the  accounts  o{^  and  they  were  alive  to 
the  passing  transactions  of  their  own  day;  the  facts  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  their  knowledge ;  a  person  so  remarkable  must  have  been 
Irnown  to,  or  heard  of  by  them  ;  haa  he  lived  and  died,  as  the  ^pel  wri- 
ters relate,  whether  Philo  and  Josephus  had  believed  or  disbelieved,  they 
imist  have  mentioned  him.  But  neither  they,  or  any  other  known  writer 
of  credit,  near  to  the  times,  take  any  notice  of  his  existence. 

I  say  known  writer  of  credit;  lor  who  was  Matthew?  No  one  knows. 
'  'In  what  language  did  he  write,  when,  and  where?  No  one  can  tell,  h 
the  gospel  attributed  to  him,  the  gospel  of  the  Ebionitcs  and  Corinthians? 
This  point  is  disputed.  If  he  wrote  as  is  said,  in  Hebrew,  who  translated 
him,  when,  where?  No  one. knows,  or  pretends  to  know.  Are  tbe 
two  first  chapters  of  Matthew's  gospel  spurious  or  genuine?  £pitihaneu&. 
Jerome,  and  others  of  the  fathers,  say  spurious ;  so  say  the  learned  among 
the  Unitarian  Christians  ;  but  who  can  say  any  thing  about  it  on  conclu- 
sive evidence  ?  All  is  darkness,  doubt  and  uncertainty.  I  refer  t»  Joma, 
Lardner^  Christian  writers ;  who  will  furnish  the  reader  with  all  tlie  Chris^ 
tian  references  and  authorities,  for  all  my  assertions.  They  are,  and  well 
they  may  be,  regarded  as  good  and  faithful  Christians;  and  able, 
learned,  and  unexceptionable  compilers.  I  have  access  to  the  original 
wtorks  referred  to;  I  challenge  tbe  clergy,  (those  at  least,  who  are  compe- 
tent in  point  of  learning)  to  the  controversy.  I  am  not  willing  to  waste 
my  time,  by  contending  with  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  bigoted. 

The  questions  I  ask  about  Matthew,  I  ask  also  respecting  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John.    W*at  contemporary  author  mentions  or  acknowledges  them  as 
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'flieirriten  of  the  goapelx  attribatcd  fo  tlu^m?  Not  one.  The  first  anthor 
who  ntnm  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  in  this  respect,  is  lrena*as, 
in  his  book  against  Heresies,  L.  3.  ch.  I.  Many  spurions  accounts  (that  is 
acconnts  nonr  acknowledged  so  to  be)  had  been  pablished  concerning 
Jesns,  (Christ  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  Qreek  title  signifying  anointed ;) 
bat  before  Irenttus,  these  evangelists  do  not  appear  to  nave  been  named  as 
the  authors.  Ireneeus,  by  common  consent  of  all  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
-died  202,  after  Christ.  I^dner  thinks, \hat  his  five  books  against  heresies 
were  not  pablished  so  early  as  179.  Tillemont  and  Massoet  think  the 
more  probable  date  of  this  publication  was  192,  after  Christ;  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  time  of  Elutnerus.  See  the  London  edition  of  Dr.  Lard- 
ver's  works,  in  12  volttmes,  I7S8,  V»  2.  p.  154  to  159.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  evidence  whatever,  that  these  evangelllts  wrote  any  of  the  gospels  as- 
cribed to  them^  earlier  than  about  200  years  after  the  Christian  ^ra;  for 
the  citations  in  authors  previous  to  that  time,  may  have  been  taken,  as 
many  of  them  are  known  to  be,  from  other  similar  aocouats,  not  now  re- 
ceived as  genuine,  though  standing  upon  as  good  ground  as  those  that^are 
fiow^  for  some  unknown  reason,  received  as  of  superior  autliority.'  The 
reasons  assigned  by  Irenwus  himself,  why  there  should  be  four  gospels, 
and  no  more,  are  carious.  It  is  cited  by  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  L.  5.  ch.  8 :  and  in  Grabe*s  Spicilegium,  p.  221 : — 

"  Nor  can  there  be  more,  or  fewer  gospels  than  these.  For  as  there  are 
four  regions  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  four  catholic  spirits,  and 
the  ^spel  is  the  pillar  and  the  foundation  of  the  church,  and  the  spirit  of 
life,  in  like  manner  was  ft  fit  that  it  should  have  four  pillars,  breathing  on 
all  aides,  ineorraptlon,  and  refreshing  mankind.** 

Upon  such  strange  and  imperfect  evidence,  for  the  first  time,  near  200 
yeani  after  the  transactions,  by  a  blockhead  and  ideot  like  freuKUs,  does 
the  very  exiatence  of  Jesus  Christ  rest  A  person  utterly  unknown  to  Philo 
imd  Joaephus,  two  honest  and  learned  men,  who  are  the  onlv  authors  of  the 
Jewish  transactions  of  that  time,  in  Jerusalem,  who  lived  there,  and  must 
haro  known  Jesns  Christ,  and  his  doings,  if  he  had  ever  existed  as  he  is 
now  said  to  have  done ;  and  who  make  not  the  slightest  mention  of  his  life, 
bis  death,  or  his  deeds!  Nor  could  Jesus  himself  write,  or  he  would  have 
comoiitted  to  writing  some  of  his  precepts  for  the  use  of  his  disciples. 
-Soine  obscure  enthusiast,  in  some  low  and  desnicablc  quarter  of  the  city, 
miff'ht  have  lived  and  preached  to  a  few  miserable  disciples ;  but  even  this 
h  hardly  pdssible,  else  he  would  have  been  noticed  among  the  offendexi 
pnt  to  death,  as  a  false  Messiah.  As  to  his  disciples,  they  were  ackuow- 
ledged  to  have  been  the  vilest  of  rascals,  omni  requUia  requiores, 

Charles  the  1st,  of  England,  succeeded  to  the  tnrone  in  1628,  two  hnn« 
dred  years  ago.  {^oppose  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  despicable  ideot, 
Kke  IrenBus,  should  say  that  certain  accounts  of  a  man  endued  with  mi- 
racaloaa  power,  who  lived  in  London  in  1628,  and  worked  miracles  there, 
ivere  pobiished  by  Matthew  Bay,  Mark  Randall,  Luke  Faust,  and  John 
Johnson,  (persons  not  heard  of.  before,  or  mentioned  by  any  writer  of  the 
time,)  of  something  miraculous  that  happened  under  Charles  1st;  what 
credit  ought  io  be  ascribed  at  such  a  distance  of  time,  to  such  a  narratibn,? 
Yet,  la  this  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  Chrjstianitjr  is  founded ;  &nd 
this  is  the  story  that  so  many  base  and  unprincipled  swindlers  live  by  aa- 
•ertin^,  teaching,  and  propagating. 

This  is  the  story  that  so  many  men  solemnly  declare  before  God,  they 
are  preternaturally  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  preach  and  propagate! 
Men  whose  conduct  is  notoriously  regulated  by  their  salaries  or  from  1  to 
4()0Q  dollars  a  year  in  this  country ;  draivn  from  the  pockets  of  (h6  ^reda« 
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lotts,tbe  timid,  the. time  •ervin(^«  and  the  ignonmU  wlio  Mriirmj^  tnppdpt 
these  impostares'  in  aristocratic  idleness.  This  it  the  nmrality  th«t  the 
popularity  hnnting  penner  of  bigotted  paragraphs,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  his 
clerical  correspondent,  would  recommend  to  tiieir  readers.  If  these  into- 
lerant revilers  do  not  know  that  the  account  1  have  given  is  a  true  and  hk 
one,  more  shame  for  them ;  they  ought  to  know  it,  and  I  challenge  then 
to  the  controversy — 1  dare  them  to  the  discussion.  I  f  they  shrink  from  it, 
they  have  no  reason  to  object  that  the  revilings  of  the  godly  against  in6- 
delity,  should  be  retorted  on  them:  if  they  do  accept  this  cballenge, 
they  shall  be  treated  in  Uie  language  proper  to  be  used  towards  gentlemen, 
they  shall  be  furnished  with  faithful  and  accurate  <|uotations  of  authorities 
from  the  actual  hooka  used,  and  cited,  and,  with  what  1  sincerely  deem  fitr 
and  honest  argument,  adapted,  not  for  oratory,  but  truth;  for  1  have  no 
other  interest  to  serve,  and  I   have  no  other  motive  or  object. 

OF  THB  MORALITT  OF  THB  NKW  TBSTAlfENT. 

Tlie  Morality  of  the  Gospel  is  very  objectionable,  as  appears  in  the  at* 
tions  iknd  doctrines  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles. 

Instances  of  harsh  language  toward  parents  and  relations;  exhortations 
to  leave  them,  and  cut  on  all  connexion  with  them,  for  the  sake  of  opinions 
which  any  man  who  behaves  kindly  and  mildly  in  his  domestic  relations, 
may  maintain  not  the  less  firmly  on  tliat  account.  Matt  xix.  29  ;  Mark 
ill.  32;  Mark  x.  29;  Luke  viii.  19;  Luke  xiv.  26;  Johnii.  3.  I  entreat 
of  the  reader  to  peruse  these  texts,  and  ask  himself  wliether  he  woitld  apr 

Srove  this  conauct  in  his  own  children,    in  the  same  unfeeling  spirit  is 
latt.  viii.  21,  22 ;  Luke  ix.  61. 

Instancesof  gross  and  vulgar  abuye  of  the  Pharisees  and  others,  the 
prevailing  and  literary  sect  of  the  Jews;  calculated  to  excite  the  faatied 
and  violence  of  the  common  people  against  them,  in  cases  where  reason  and 
ar^nnirnt  were  cal  led  for,  and  where  Jesus  was  clearly  in  the  wrong.  MaCL 
xvi.  1.  4 ;  Mutt,  xxiii.  the  whole  chapter ;  Mark  xii.  38.  40;  Luke  xi.  37  to 
the  end  ;  Jolin  viii.  44.  Whoever  will  carefully  peruse  these  passages  will 
find  it  difficult  to  discover  how  the  revilings  of  Jesus  Christ  applirato  the 
persons  or  cases. 

Instances  of  violent  assault,  and  breach  of  the  peaoe>  Matt.  xxi.  12; 
Luke  xix.  45. 

Instances  of  his  attempts  to  form  a  party  among  the  pupulace.  Matt.  xxi. 
9,  &c. ;  Mark  xix.  10,  &c. ;  Luke  xix.  38,*&c.  What  but  riot  and  sedition 
can  it  be  called,  to  enter  publicly  into  Jerusalem,  while  his  disciples  were 
exciting  the  multitude,  who  followed  him  to  hail  him  as  KING ! 

Instances  of  bis  abuse  of  riches,  and  of  rich  men;  exciting  the  animosity 
of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  merelv  for  being  rich,  and  treating  riches  as 
criminal.  Matt.  v.  4;  Matt.  xix. '23,  24;  Mark  xii.  44;  Mark.  x.  21; 
'Luke  xvi.  throughout;  Luke  xviii.  22.  Yet  when  his  own  loxurioos  eo- 
joyment  was  in  question,  he  made  no  scruple  to  prefer  himself  to  the  poor, 
Alatt.  xxvi.  10. 

Instance  of  prevarication,  or  rather  of  direct  and  positive  falsehood,  Jolia 
^it.  8.  Go  ye  up  unto  this  feast;  I  go  not  upyeT,  unto  this  feast.  •  »  •  • 
But  when  his  brethren,  whom  he  wished  to  mislead,  wene  gpone,  then  west 
he  also  up  unto  the  feast.  The  word  yet  is  an  orthodox  interpolation,  (afor* 
gerv)  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  and  to  soften  down  a  falsehood  into  apr^ 
varication.  Mills.  Leusdeii,  and  many  others,  have  it  evwy  not  yet,  craii»> 
ining  the  other  and  the  true  reading  in  the  notes:  but  the  reading  that  rests 
upon  tlie  beat  evidence  of  ancient  manuscripts,  is  efr»  ^I  shall  not  go$** 
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.  widMint  any  limtmation':  sd  is  tlie  vulj^ie  of  Jerome  ;  aKd  td-is  Oriesbacfi, 
tbe  latest  and  best  of  editors. 

Instances  of  bis  makings  free  with  other  peoples'  property^  Blatt  x.  d, 
&c.;  Luke  x.  4. — ^ix.  1. — vii.  26. — xix.  30;  these  are  not  reconcilable 
with  our  common  notions,  of  honesty. 

Instances  of  very  doobtfnl  and  nnintelli^ible  morality  ;  as  the  parable  of 
theunjast  steward,  in  Lake  xvi.  Theparahle  of  the  talents,  Matt^o^xv.  14. 
The  wedding  garment.  Matt.  xxii.  **  If  thine  hand  offend  tbee,  cut  it  off,*' 
&C.  Markix.  43.  **  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  follow  thoanie,*' Matt, 
viii.  22 ;  Luke  ix.  €0,  &c.  The  recommendation  of  idleness  and  negliirenci!. 
Matt.  vi.  31 ;  Luke  xii.  16,  &c.  He  himself  seems  to  have  depended  On 
his  influence  with  the  women  for  his  maintenance,  Luke  Tiit.  1. — 4. — vii. 
37,-*x.  40.  **  Go  and  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  giro  it  to  the  poor,** 
Mark.  x.  21.  His  reason  for  speaking  in  parables,  and  the  strant^e 
remark  accompanying  it.  Matt.  xiii.  12—14.  The  parable  of  the  la- 
bourers in  the  Tineyanl,  Matt.  xx.  1,  &c.  The  woman  caught  in  adultery, 
John  viii.  1,  &c.  * 

UninteUigibte  dociringg^  inculcated  as  matters  of  fidth,  necessary  to  be 
believed,  John  vi.  52,  et  seq.  Non  resistance  of  injuries,  and  loving  your 
enemies;  the  perpetual  denunciation  of  riches,  fro^lity  and  fore- thought ; 
and  the  hatred  inculcated  against  rich  people,  as  in  the  parable  of  Dive*9, 
Matt.  vi.  34.  Luke  vi.  20^30 ;  xii.  16. 

The  premehing'  of  superstitious  and  ignorant  opinions :  as  the  doctrine  of 
demoniacal  ]>ossessiolis :  the  cure  of  epilepsies,  by  the  fasting  and  prayer 
of  the  prescriber:  the  frequency  of  evil  spirits  intermingling  m  human  af- 
fairs, of  which  more  hereafter.  f 

His  Mtier  negieet  of  his  mother  and  his  relations,  so  far  as  appears 
throngh  tlie  wnole  course  of  his  life. 

'Preempts  in  hostility  with  the  rules  of  common  life.  Lend,  hoping  no- 
thing again,  Luke  vi.  36.  **  He  that  takes  away  thy  coat  give  him  thy  cloak 
also,"  Matt.  ▼.  40.  **  Of  him  who  takes  away  thy  goods,  ask  them  not 
a^un,"  Luke  vi.  20— 34^xi.  25— xii.  83.  «*  If  he  smite  thre  on  the  one 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  cheek  also."  The  forgiveness  of  inj urtes  unto 
seventy  times  seven.  The  revengeful  St.  Paul,  gives  a  curious  reason  for 
ills  charity  in  this  respect,  quite  in  his  usual  character,  Romans  xii.  20. 

ThepreeepU  in  praise  of  poverty:  As,  ^*  Blessed  are  ye  poor,  for  vouts 
i«  the  kingdom  of  God ;  blessed  are  ye  that  hunger,  for  ye  shall  be  filled," 
&c.  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  These  have  a  manifest  seditious  com- 
plexion. 

**  Blessed  are  ye  tliat  mourn,  for  ye  shall  be  comforted ;  woe  unto  you 
that  laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep,"  Luke  vi.  21—25,  and  otlu5r 
teyts  about  self  denial,  and  taking  up  the  cross.  All  calculated  to  cajole 
th«  low  class. 

Again ;  **  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ve 
sballdrink,  or  wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed.  Take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.  Consider  the  ravens,  for  they  neither  sow  nor  reap,'*  Matt.  vl. 
25—31.  *« Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  thev  grow;  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin."  St.  Paul  sarcastically  alluding  to  the  strict  obe* 
dience  which  the  other  apostles,  paid  to  these  very  convenient  precepts, 
boasta  excessively  to  the  Corinthians,  of  his  having  laboured  with  his  own 
bands. 

These  doctrines  evidently  tend  to  the  practice  so  diligently  followed  by 
the  sqwstles  and  their  successors,  and  all  the  Reverend  Divines  of  every 
a«cf«  and  every  country,  of  living  at  ease  upon  the  industry  and  credulity 
of  otherr.    But  they  are  manifestly  inconsistent  with  that  conduct  wliicn 
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k  ftbiOtiilely  aeemmuj  to  individual  comfort,  to  domealio  datle»anil  to  m- 
tional  prosperitT.  Hit  morality  and  benerolenoe  was  bigotted  and  con- 
fined {  1  appeal  to  the  whole  of  the  17tb  chapter  of  John,  compared  with 
the  firtt  ffoneral  et pittle  of  Jobn«  He  declaree  that  he  prairs  not«  he  eires 
not  for  tlM  world,  but  only  for  his  particular  diteiples.  And  hit  taggeatien 
in  favor  of  Toinntary  castration,  and  againet  marriage.    Malt  xiz.  IS. 

OP  THE  MORAL  CONDUCT  AND  PRfiCBPTS  OF  THB   APOSTLES. 

In  the  Catholic  epistle  of  Barnabas,  translated  br  Archbishop  Wake, 
amoiur  his  *'  Apostolical  Fathers,**  it  is  said  that  woen  Jesna  coose  b» 
apostEs,  who  were  afterwards  to  publish  the  goftpel,  he  took  men  who 
had  been  very  great  sinners,  that  thereby  he  might  plainly  show  that 
he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  bnt  sinners  to.  repentance  s  m  m  mnf 
was  w  iimq  rv  oMyw  «f0t ;  or  as  Origen  expresses  it»  e€iaL  mmBanMh^ 
oaihaiica  epiafola  scriptum^  ad  apOBtolieoH  /nafitim^em  eiigute  hmdma 
onmi  iniqmtate  imquwrei^  the  most  abandoned  rascals  he  oould  pick  op. 
Barnabas,  living  as  near,  if  not  nearer  to  the  apostolical  times  than  any  of 
the  ancient  fEtheraaow  extant*  had  probably  a  good  right  to  judge  in  thu 
respect.  ... 

At  the  very  commencement  of  their  profession,  after  the  death  of  their 
master,  these  apostlef  appear  to  have  set  about  cajoling  the  poopfe  into 
selling  their  property  and  giving  it  .to  the  aposdes  lor  diatribution.  G»- 
ing  herein  a  step  fortlier  than  Jesus  Christ,  who,  when  he  was  adied  by  a 
rich  man,  **  What  shall  C  do  to  be  saved  ?*'  said.  *'  Sell  all  thou  hastand 
give  it  to  the  poor.'*  The  apostles  said,  *'  Sell  all  yon  havo  «id  pot  it 
under  our  care  for  distribution;**  exactly  the  language  of  the.nmdeni 
clerical  swindlers,  missionaries,  bible  beggars,  &Cn  who  always  snhsti- 
tttte  themselves  for  the  Lord ;  and  who,  when  they  say,  *«  Givu  lo  the 
Lord,"  mean,  '^  Give  to  nte  for  the  use  of  the  Lord,*^ 

This  scheme  of  the  apostles  was  manifestly  iHtepded  to  enrich  tfaem- 
selves  by  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  their  followers.  It  was  then,  an  it 
is  now,  "Godliness  is  great  gmn."  Actsiv.a2,.&c.  That  th^.nugfat 
carry  this  nefarious  plan  of  plunder  into  more  perfect  execosion,  tney  eon* 
'  trived  to  punish  Ananias  ana  Sapphira,  who  had  the  impudence  to  reserrea 
small  part  of  tlieir  own  property  from  the  grasp  of  these  apoatles.  Acts  v. 
1—13.    SeealsolCor.ix.  1--17. 

The  Apostle  Paul  (the  real  founder  of  Christianity)  is  exibitnd  aaaa 
unprincipled  and  time-serving  prevaricator  s  and  where  necesairy-  to  .hk 
interest,  an  unblushing  liar  through  the  whole  of  his  career.  As  to  his 
contradictory  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  canveff8ion».eoiiiinre 
Acte  ix.  7,  with  xxii,  9.  As  to  his  contradictory  behavioojr  respocEing 
circumcision,  see  Acts  xv,  10—19,  compared  with  Acts  xvi.3.  After 
having  abused  the  hirh  priest,  he  pretended  not  to  know  kin.  Acts 
xxiii.  3.  In  Acte  xxii.  26,  ne  pretended  to  lieaRoman  ;  in  Acta  xxiit  6, 
he  pretended  to  be  a  Pharisee,  as  his  parents  l^fbre  him  were,  nod  that 
he  was  taken  up  on  that  account ;  whereas,  at  that  very  Bioment»  and 
ever  since  his  conversion,  he  had  put  off  his  Jewish  character,  haid  ••- 
^monstrated  against  the  Jewish  rites,  and  had  become  the  Apostle  of  Clirist 
to  the  Gentiles.    See  Acts  xv.  10—19,  and  xvi.  3,  ub.  sup. 

The  real  cause  of  his  being  taken  up,  was  net  that  he  was  a  Fharieee, 
but  a  Christian;  and  for  preaching  aoctrines  contrary  to  those  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Jeirish  law.  When  it  was  convenient. to  him  to  throw  off 
the  burthen  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  in  order  to  conciliate  jthe  Gcntiba, 
whom  h«^  had  taken  unde/r  his  peculiar  protection^  be  did  eo,  as  in  Ada 
kv.    But  when  it  was  expedient  to  dissemblfi*  and  to  Jndaize,  for  the 
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.purpose  of  cajdtB^  the  Jews*  he-  omile  no  scrapie  of  Mag  sa;  «ee  Acts 
xxi.  26-*28s  and  hb  professed  plan  of  deceplien  in  1  Cor«  ix^  90--S3, 
where  this  svstem  of  frand  is  open! v  boasted  of. 

Look  at  the  commencement  of  the  epistle  to  the^Galntianp,  where*  in 
verses  16—24,  he  calls  God  to  witness  that  he  did  not  go  to.the.i^post)fs 
at  Jerusalem,  while  in  Acts  ix«  there  is  a  particular  accbant  of'liia  risit  to 
them  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  stay  with  them  there. 

That  Paul  made  his  disciples  maintain  him  well,  and  that  lie  look  fie- 

?|uen|  occasions  to  inculcate  the  obligation  of  their  doinj^  so,  appears 
rom  almost  all  his  epistles.  When  he  could  contrive  to  live  j^ntifuUy 
on  the  credulity  of  nis  disciples,  he  did  so;  before  his  conversion,  be 
was  a  mere  handicraftsman,  a  tent  maker :  afterwards  he  lived  nt  his 
case,  and  worked  only  when  he  saw  the  show  of  labor  woald  conduce 
to  his  reputation,  as  at  Corinth.  All  this  sufficiently  explains^  that 
St  Paul,  as  well  as  the  other  Apostlea,  had  a  very  substantial  motive  for 
pricking  the  |<ospel.  While  Christ  lived,  his  brethten  did  not  beliei^e 
a  syllable  of  his  pretensions ;  but  after  bis  death,  when  they  found  Uvit 
they  could  travel  about  with  their  wives  and  mistreeftes,*  at  otiier  peoples' 
cost,  they  took  up  the  trade  too.  See  their  sarcastic  advice  to  Jes«s, 
John  vii.  4 — 5,  and  compare  it  with  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  In  doing  t^is»  they 
only  pursued  the  direction  of  Christ,  who  recommended  them  to  live  M 
free  cost.  Matt.  x.  9;  Luke  ix.  4 ;  1  Gal.  vi.  6;  Thrss.y.  12;  Philipiv.  15. 
These  passages,  which  the  reader  who  wishes  to  get  at  the  truth  should 
peruse  carefully,  strongly  tempt  us  to  believe,  that  Jesus,  if  such  a  man 
there  was,  was  an  ignorant  impostor ;  who  disliking  his  fsther's  trade  of 
a  carpenter,  set  up  as  a  reformer  and  a  demagogue :  raising  a  parity  among 
tho  poor,  the  ignorant  and  tlie  vulgar,  by  reviling  the  opulent,  the  well 
educated,  and  the  persons  in  authority.  Subsisting  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  liberality  of  weak  women,  u-no  **  ministered  tlieir  substance  to 
him  ;*' inculcating  an  overstnuned  morality!!  that  if  practised  wodld  sap 
the  foundations  of  all  patiiMialprospe4ty^: and: personal  protection  i  decry- 
ing industry,  frugality,  foresi^ut,  and  pi qdent  accumulation.  Exercising 
great  caution,  even  in  performing  his  pretended  miracles ;  refuiiing  to  per- 
jform  them  before  men  of  sense  and  intellieeiice,  when  called  upon  for 
Ibis  proof  of  divine  mission ;  to  which  on  otiier  occasions,  he  conndentiy 
appealed.  See,  in  confirmation  of  these  charj^es,  Mark  viii..  Matt,  xii^ 
Luke  xi.,  compared  with  his  answer  to  tlie  disciples  of  John,  Matt.  xi. 
.Manifestly  desirous  of  beiog  deemed  the  Messiah,  but  constantly  evading 
a  direct  assumption  of  that  character.  Matt  xi.  16,— xx,  &c.  Alwa^ 
leudy  to  perform  miracles  in  secret,  and  before  the  ignorant  mukitncCe^ 
but  evading  them  under  circumstances  that  would  put  all  doubt  at  rest.^— 
it  appears  that  his  own  family  and  relations,  those  who  knew  him  most 
intimately,  longest,  and  beU,  gave  no  credit  to  liis  pretensions ;  Matt  , 
xiiL  51 ;  Mark  vi.  1 — 5 ;  Luke  iv.  54  ;  John  iv.  44, — ^vi.  42, — vii,  5 ; 
and  that  he  died  as  a  malefactor  with  the  full  consent  of  the  populace, 
who  preferred  saving  Barabbas  the  robber,  to  saving  Jesus.  Be  died, 
leaving  few  disciples  behind  him,  except  those  who  determined  to  subsist  , 
on  the  credulous.  All  the  facts  of  his  life  pnark  out  the  course  of  an  imr 
postor. 

*  The  words  which  onr  translators  use '*  a  sister,  a  wife,"' has  been  re- 
^rded  as  being  intended  sarcastlcslly  by  St.  Paul ;  the  readings  are  either 
tUk\  ftfif  yuyauca  r^puiytw  or  oStX^at  ywaucas  wtpivy^Vy  sisters,  wifes  ;  or  sis- 
ter wives,  as  the  other  Apostles,  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas  did* 
This  was  a  very  comfortable  mode  of  travelling  with  a  female  coinpaniob,  nt 
the  expense  of  the  new  beiteTeri. 
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As  to  bis  Apo8ile9t  it  ia  sufficient  to  pernse  the  aeeonnt  to  the  Actif 
wliich'  tells  of  their  preaehing  up^  a  commanitir  of  goodn — a  commoii 
stock  of  wealth,  of  which  they  clainifd  to  be  tfie  distribators ;  of  then* 
contriving  to  panish  Ananias  and  Sapphtra,  even  for  a  slight  breach  of 
this  most  outrageous  regulation,  without  openinff  our  eyes  to  the  tnte 
'  characters  of  these  men,  and  detesttnr  equally  their  motives  and  their 
conduct  Motives  that  guile  the  conduct,  not  merely  of  our  missionary 
beggars,  our  tract  society  beggars,  our  bible  society  beggars,  our  clerical 
beggars  of  all  descriptions,  but  of  the  clergy  generally.  A  class  of  men 
whose  profession  is  to  obtain  money  under  false  pretences ;  who  palm 
upon  the  world  forgeries  for  truths.  A  class  of  men,  beyond  all  doubt, 
tiie  most  useless,  the  most  ignorant,  the  proudest,  the  most  conceited, 
the  most  intolerant  and  bigotted,  the  most  avaricious,  ambitions,  cunning, 
daring,  and  persevering,  that  at  this  day  pester  and  disgrace  human 
society.  1  speak  not  of  individuals ;  many  of  them  are  good,  and  kind, 
and  honest,  and  liberal,  and  well  meaning ;  because  thev  have  not  con- 
sidered the  reality  and  depth  of  the  imposture  the?  have  oeen  brought  up 
to  believe  and  inculcate.  They  are  good,  not  m  consequence,  bat  in 
spite  of  their  profession ;  they  are  good  nacurall  v,  and  education  has  not 
yet  completely  spoiled  them.  But  I  speak  of  the  class,  of  the  order, 
genus  and  species ;  and  what  I  say,  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Of  the  Apostle  Paul,  I  have  said  not  all,  by  a  great  many,  of  the  dis- 
mceful  things  to  wliich  his  history  will  naturally  give  rise;  but  enongh. 
This  man,  not  Jesus  Christ,  was  the  real  founder  ofthe  Christian  religion. 
Almost  all  the  unintelligible  doctrines,  and  persecuting  precepts  of  this 
religion,  are  drawn  from  the  writings  attributed  to  St.  Paul,  who  eonsti* 
tuted  himself  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  do  not  Appear  to  have  been 
embraced  in  the  scheme  of  reform  projected  by  Jesus,  it  he  himself  saya 
truly,  *^  I  was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,'*  Matt. 
XV.  24.  So  in  Matt.  v.  17,  18,  *'  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law  and  the  prophets ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil ;  for  verily 
I  say  to  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  in  no 
wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled :  whoever  therefore  shall  break 
one  of  these  commandments,  and  teach  men  so,  be  shall  be  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  How,  after  this,  Paul  could  declare  to  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Corinthians,  and  the  Galatians,  that  they  were  absolved  from 
the  law,  and  tliat  Christ  was  sent  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the 
law,  can  only  be  defended  by  those  who  are  paid  for  defending  contradic- 
tions, and  who  can  with  equal  ease,  when  necessary,  **  strain  at  a  gnat 
and  swallow  a  camel.*'  See  Gal.  iv.  1—24,  iii.  23 ;  Rom.  iii.  19,  vi.  14, 
15  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  21 ;  Gal.  v.  18. 

I  proceed  to  show  as  an  immoral  act  in  those  who  knew,  or  ought  to 
know  better,  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles  did  not  merely  leave  on- 
contradicted,  but  did  actively  countenance,  and  sedulously  propagate  the 
roost  gross  and  vulrar  bvpbrstitions  ;  namely,  the  supernatural  characler 
of  many  common  diseases,  and  the  demoniacal  possession  of  human  bodies 
by  evil  spirits,  so  that  the  most  common  disorders  that  any  modem  pbysa* 
cian  is  well  acquainted  with,  were  fraudulently  made  the  subjects  of 
miraculous  pretension  and  exhibition.  If  Jesus  Christ  did  not  know  the 
real  nature  of  these  possessions,  he  was  an  ignorant  and  superstitioas 
man,  on  whose  doctrines  and  opinions  no  reasonal)le  reliance  can  be 
placed.  U  he  did  know  it,  he  was  a  deceiver  and  impostor.  The  caaea 
related,  are  the  cure  of  a  man  possessed  of  an  unclean  demon,  Luke  !▼. 
33,  Mark  i.  23.  The  casting  out  of  many  devils,  Matt.  viii.  16 ;  Mark  Iv . 
34  5  Luke  iv.  41.    They  were  all  chargednot  to  decbre  tliat  be  was  Hie 
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l^kssimh,  alj^ioagh  his  miasion,  if  a  real  one,  wa»  in  tliat  charscter ;  and 
tl^  pretension  was  manifestly  made  a  great  secret,  on  purpose  tliat  thev 
tiiight  be  tempted  to  tell  it.  Persons  vexed  with  andean  spirits  cured* . 
Afatt.  iv.  24 ;  Luke  vi»  18..  The  demoniac  at  Gadara,  Mark  v.  2,  Luke 
vUi.  27,  The.  demoniacs  of  the  Gergesenes,  Matt.  viii.  28«  in  which 
abo  is  related  the  story  of  the  herd  of  swine,  not  quite  accordant  with 
our  common  notions  of  justice  and  propriety  ;  but  common  honesty,  and 
theological  honesty,  have  always  borne  very  distinctive  characters ;  they 
are  not  easily  confounded.  The  casting  out  of  the  dumb  devil,  Matt.  is. 
3X  Another,  Matt.  xii.  22,  Luke  xi.  14.  The  demoniac  daughter  of 
the  Syro-Phenician  woman,  Mark  vii.  24.  The  casting  out  of  demons  by 
strangers,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  Mark  ix.  3S,  Luke  ix.  45,  which  he  ap« 
proved  and  authorised. 

To^  those  who  at  this  day  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  system  of  4emons, 
or  evil  spirits,  who  are  permitted  to  roam  about,  to  enter  into  humap 
bodies  and  inhabit  them,  and  to  be  the  causes  of  epilepsy,  lunacy,  and 
other  disorders;  devils  that  have  the  power  of  talking,  acting,  conversing 
aod  disputing  while  in  the  human  body,  and  independent  of  the  man 
whom  tiiey  inhabit — to  persons,  if  any  such  there  be  at  this  day,  so  be* 
lieving,  I  have  no  objection  to  urge;  ignorance  so  besotted  is  incurable. 
But  of  those  who  disbelieve  all  demoniacal  possession,  I  would  ask,  is  it 
consistent  with  honest  views  and  intentions,  to  gain  the  credit  of  work* 
.• •__!__   1...  .1  .    * .   :.    _  J  ^» — f ^  jj^g  superstitions  of  the 

i  persons  who  had  none 
I  good  faith  and  common 
hpnesty,  to  have  said,  *'  My  friends,  these  are  common  disorders,  and 
frequently  within  the  power  of  medicine  to  cure."  An  impostor  would 
not  have  thus  spoken ;  neither  did  Christ  or  his  Apostles :  but  an  honest 
loan  would.  At  any  rate,  we  may  surely  ask  was  it  necessary  for  him 
to  deceive  his  disciples,  who  prieately  enc^uired  of  him,  why  they  could 
not  cast  out  a  demon  who  possessed  a  child,  and  to  tell  them  gravely* 
''.  This  kind  (of  demons)  can  come  forth  by  nothing  but  prayer  and  fast" 
ing."  The  child  was  manifestly  epileptic,  if  we  are  te  believe  the  ac- 
count ;  what  will  physicians  say  to  this  prescription  of  prayer  and  fast- . 
ing?  which  by  analogy  to  the  case  recorded  Mark  ix.  29,  they  will  have 
to  administer.  Either  lunacies,  ppilepsies,  dumbness  and  hysteria  are 
cases  of  demoniacal  possession,  or  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  were  stupidly 
ignorant,  or  they  were  cunning  impostors.  The  cases  told  admit  of  np 
farther  alternative.    Let  Mr.  W.  and  his  friend  choose. 

The  Apostles  and  their  companions  seem  to  have  gone  farther:  they 
cared  a  damsel  who  had  a  spirit  of  divination,  and  who  by  that  spirit 
cried  out,  «*  These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  most  High  God,"  Acts  xvL 
!/•  Is  there  any  person  at  the  present  day  (I  beg  pardon  of  Mr,  Walsh* 
and  his  friend,  I  must  except  them)  who  will  pretend  to  believe  in  a 
spirit  of  divination  ?  In  a  distinct  and  separate  demoniacal  bein^,  in* 
habiting  the  body  of  a  female,  and  in  that  situation  soothsaying  for  the 
profit  of  her  master?  Yet  such  is  the  representation  made  by  the  au- 
tlior  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles !  Yet  is  this  silly  falsehood  said  to  be 
the  dictate  of  divine  inspiration,  and  recorded  for  the  edification  of  us 
poor  weak  mortals!  Is  it  not  so,  Mr.  Walsh?  Answer,  thou  penner  of 
paragraphs  for  the  use  of  true  believers,  to  carry  favour  with  the  old 
women,  male  and  female,  who  patronize  the  National  Gazette  f  Thoa 
Oaerilla  Chieftain  of  the  petite  guerre  of  Bigotry !  Thoa  puny  pet 
champion  of  fashionable  Orthodoxy  t  Answer  this,  )ike  an  honest  man» 
if  you  are  able. 


Jesttt  and  hit  Apostlet  preacliod,  and  a^emiogly  beliered,  thai  tte 
vf0rld  w&uld  be  at  an  md  dnrinv;  the  exieHn^  generation^  and  that  he 
woold  hraraelf  descend  from  heaVen,  and  reiffn  n(K>n  earth.  The  fikct 
*  •  has  not  eren  jet  come  to  pass.    Was  this  ignorance  or  dis- 


aonesty  ?  There  is  no  other  third  sopposition  that  can  be  made.  See 
Matt  xxir.  thron^hoat,  and  in  particular  to  verse  34;  Mark  xiii.-throiigh- 
oat,  particularly  verse  30;  Matt.  xvi.  28 ;  Luke  xxi.  throaghoat,  partico- 
larlj  verse  32 ;  John  xxi.  22.  To  the  same  porposef  St.  Paul,  in  his 
first  epistle  to  the  Tbessalonians,  iv.  14 — 18.  These  passages  declare  in 
clear  and  nnainbiguous  language,  that  the  disciples  to  whom  tbey 
were  addressed,  should  not  all  die  till  the  end  of  the  world  should  hap- 
pen, when  Jeaus  would  come  in  the  clouds  and  translate  them  to  Heaven. 

The  support  given  in  John  v.  2,  to  the  story  of  an  angel  being  em- 
ployed to  descend  at  stated  periods,  and  communicate  a  sanative  quality 
to  the  pdol  at  Betheada  is  another  instance  of  ioppprt  afforded  to  the 
falsehoods  of  vulgar  superstition,  of  itself  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  such  a  narrator. 

Such  are  the  remarks  on  the  Gospel  Morality,  which  the  ailly  pane- 
gyrics of  Mr.  W^alsh  and  his  clerical  friend  have  induced  me  to  arrange* 
and  which  they  may  refute,  if  they  are  able.  I  submit  them  to  the  con- 
sideration of  your  readers,  and  of  every  sincerely  honest  man  in  the 
community.  The  true  precepts  of  morality,  deduced  from  the  relations 
of  man  toward  man,  as  a  social  animal— based,  on  the  broad  foundationa 
of  equal  and  general  utility,  are  the  affiiirs  of  every  man  in  society. 
The  great  precepts  of  morahty,  by  which  society  is  to  be  governed,  and 
which  alone  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  sanction,  are  plain,  true  and  use- 
fal :  founded  alone  on  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  and  his  duty  to  his 
neighbour.  Precepts  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  nor  religion 
with  them.  Those  rules  of  social  conduct,  whi<;h  are  best  caknhted  to 
produce  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  constitute  the  only  tme 
Moral  Code.  Morality  is  the  code  of  laws  best  fitted  for  our  existence 
here,  where  we  live  in  society  with  each  other,  and  obligatory  only  be- 
cause they  are  in  fact  best  fitted  to  promote  the  mutual  happiness,  on 
equal  terms,  of  the  members  of  society.  Our  social  compact  extends 
through  this  life  only ;  we  make  no  contract  about  another.  Religion 
embraces  the  views  of  our  existence  in  another  state  after  death :  it  is 
founded  on  selfish  wishes  and  expectations ;  on  hopes,  at  best  very 
dubious;  and  on  our  fears  of  offending  a  being,  whom  the  Chris^an 
Scriptures  depict  as  a  nroud,  selfish,  cruel.  Inexorable,  jealous,  waveribr 
Tyrant,  punishing  where  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  injured,  and 
furious  against  the  poor  and  weak  creatures  whom  he  has,  for  his  own  good 
pleasure,  condemned  to  crawl,  for  a  certain  tiiAe,  on  the  surface  or  tbn 
earth :  why  we  were  created^  'tis  hard  to  say ;  for  the  facts  that  oocor, 
aaem  plainly  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  careless,  wanton,  and  emel 
being,  as  the  governor  of  tlie  universe,  if  any  governor,  separate  from  the 
universe  itself  there  be,  or  by  possibility  can  be.  So  prevalent  is  viee 
and  misery  over  goodness  and  happiness,  and  so  manifestly  is  it  our  doty 
to  wage  eternal  war  with  the  natural  propensities  which  are  made  to  form 
a  part  of,  and  essentially  belong  to  the  animal  Mati ! 

In  aubmitting  these  remarks,  it  is  manifest  that  I  can  possibly  have  no 
motive  but  to  present  jusf  Tiews,  and  to  elicit  truth.  I  can  have  no 
ffrospect  of  ftXn  or  advantage  by  them.  The  falsehoods  propagated  by 
the  adversaries  of  my  opinions;  are  those  by  which  they  are  maintained 
in  luxury  and  easei  by  whteh  they  acquire  and  maintain  weight  and  Im- 
portance m  sodetys  by  which  they  exhibit  practically  and  inumphantlr. 
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to  reipect  and  InAaence,  thai  it  It  tlie  dol 
nint«  and  that  godliness,  in  all  its  forms  i 
great  gain.  Truth. 


that  bigotry  is  the  high  road  to  respect  and  InAaence,  thni  it  Is  tlie  daty 
of  religions  zeal  to  he  intolerant,  and  that  godliness-  in  all  its  forms  if 

irr^ttt  oraiffi  TnfTtru 


LINES  ON  AN  OLD  FAMILY  TEA*BOARD. 


•  Floating  past  me  seems 


My  childhood  Hi  this  childishness  of  mttie  : 

I  eare  not-~'tis  a  glimpse  of  *^  Anld  Lang  Syne.'*  Don  Juan. 

Rbmbmbrancbr  of  what  has  been 

Of  many  a  sweet  domestic  scene; 

Time  was,  when  ronnd  aboat  thy  frame, 

Fall  many  a  happv  circle  came  ^ 

Full  many  a  friendship  long  since  broken. 

Of  which  thou  art  the  last  sole  token; 

There  were  bright  eyes  aroand  thee  theii,    . 

And  vOws  that  strangely  altered,  when 

They  most  were  needed :  then  the  heart 

Found  that  **  the  best  of  friends  mnst  part  ;* 

When  wintry  sons  had  scarcely  set. 

And  those  who  meet  not  now  were  met. 

While  sang  the  kettle,  blaz'd  the  hearth. 

And  I  was  fresh  from  play  and  mirth, 

I  have  beheld  thy  cups  go  round 

With  truest  best  affection  crowned. 

How  often  have  I  gazed  on  thee 

With  all  a  boyish  extacy ; 

Thy  jetty  frame,  and  bttrnished  rim. 

Thy  twilight  landscape  wild  and  dim, 

The  ruin'a  abbey  faintlv  seen. 

Its  clump  of  aged  oaks  oetween ; 

And  yet  more  distant  the  far  bill. 

And  mill  that  seem'd  just  growing  still  ; 

Thy  castle  on  its  rising  ground, 

With  flocks  and  rerdure  spread  aronnd. 

The  fisherman  jost  kft  its  lake. 

The  small  boat  tether'd  to  iU  stake,    - 

Riding  upon  the  stream's  calm  flow. 

The  brignt  .wayes  flittering  past  its  prow ; 

The  bridge,  o'er  wnich  wiUi  pictured  tread. 

The  rustic  sought  his  lowly  shed ; 

His  dog  whichliaving  ran  oefore. 

Stood  waiting  by  the  open'd  door; 

The  cot's  bright  glow  of  faggot  flame 

To  cheer  the  poor  man  as  h&came. 

These  charm'd  me,  but  that  landscape's  glow 

Is  all  obliterated  now ; 

I  too  am  chang'd,  and  on  thee  pore 

To  mourn  what  we  must  be  no  more. 

Where  are  the  hearts  that  tbrob'd  for  me  ? 

Where  are  the  eyes  that  look'd  on  thee  ? 
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Whem'U  that  well  rememtifred  bknd 

Which  gather^  round  tliee  at  comoiand  ? 

Where  is  the  miatress  of  thy  hoard, 

Thoa  now  disus'd,  once,  festive  board  ? 

Perish *d,  or  perishing-,  the  rest 

Perhaps  is  better  uiiexprest.  I.  W.  Imrat. 


DIEGESIS. 

Fifty  potrnds  have  been  subseribed  toward  the  priDting:  of  this 
book,  80  that  it  will  be  proceeded  with  immediately  and  rapidly, 
not  doubting^  but  the  future  supply  will  meet  the  demand  for 
cash.  They  who  have  Dot  yet  paid'  their  subscriptions  are  re- 
quested to  do  so  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

The  book  will  be  divided  into  fifty  chapters,  the  following  are 
some  of  the  heads. — Chap.  3,  The  Christian  and  Pagan  Creeds 
collated ;  Inference!— Chap.  9,  The  Christian  Scriptures,  Doc- 
trines, Discipline  and  Ecclesiastical  Polity  long  anterior  to  the 
period  assigned  to  .the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. — Chap.  13,  Refer- 
ences to  the  Monkish  or  Therapeutan  Doctrines  to  be  traced  in 
the  new  Testament. — Chap.  19,  Resemblances  of  the  Pagan  and 
Christian  Theology.-<-Chap.  20,  Escnlapius  and  Jesus  compared 
— Chap.  29,  The  Sign  of  the  Cross  entirely  Pagan. — Chap.  35, 
Demonstration  that  no  such  person  as  Jesus  Christ  ever  existed 
&c«  &c.  &c.  R.  C. 


STRICTURES  ON  THE  PERSONAL  CLEANLINESS 
OF  THE  ENGLISH, 
With  a  description  of  the  Bathe  of  the  Turks,  4-c. 

This  is  a  book  which  has  been  left  with  me  for  publication  bj  s 
travelling  gentleman.  U  was  printed  at  Pina,  in  English,  in  a 
small  edition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  the  whole  of  whidi 
have  been  left  with  me.  The  price  is  four  sbillings,  boond  in 
cloth,  and,  as  it  contains  neither  sedition  nor  blasphemy,  may  be 
considered  dear.  But  it  is  a  very  useful  book,  and  calcnlated  to 
promote  personal  and  general  cleanliness,  by  showing  us,  that  the 
Christians,  in  the  aggregate,  have  been  and  are  the  filthiest  people 
in  their  persons,  of  all  the  human  beings  that  have  esdsted  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  R.  C. 
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POLITICAL  DINNERS, 

I  HAVE  loug  aiioe  worn  out  the  disposition  that  pots  a  value  on 
meetings  of  this  kind ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  was  more  pleased 
with  the  proceedings  of  that  which  met  Mr.  Shiel  at  the  Loi\don 
Tavern  on  Monday  last,  than  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has 
before  happened.  The  sentiments  of  this  were  below  the  mark 
of  that  which  celebrated  the  birth-day  of  Thomas  Paine  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern  in  1826 ;  but  there  were  assembled  onl^ 
seveoty-^five  persons,  here  not  much,  if  any,  less  than  five  hundred, 
ail,  indeed,  that  the  house  could  accommodate,  with  a'  host  of 
dissatisfied  applications.  In  Wednesday's  Morning  Herald,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  whose  personal  malignity  in  politics  is  more  vicious, 
more  criminal,  than  that  of  any  public  man  who  has  ever  stood 
before  a  public,  insinuates,  that  this  dinner  was  made  up  or 
partly  paid  for  with  Catholic  rent.  Never  was  insinuation  more 
vile  or  false.  I  have  no  other  partiality  than  a  love  of  truth  in 
the  matter^  bat  my  firm  belief  is,  every  man  there  paid  for  his 
own  ticket  or  if  a  gift  ticket  brought  a  person  there,  it  was  a 
matter  of  private  friendship,  and  not  of  tricky  politics,  about 
which  Mr.  Cobbett  should  be  the  last  man  to  make  an  accusation 
against  others. 

.  This  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern  was  not  without  its  non- 
sense. There  were  professional  singers  with  their  Non  nMa 
JDomine,  their  God  save  the  King,  and  similar  nonsense,  with 
two  or  three  stale,  idle,  useless  toasts,  and  a  great  deal  of  hypo- 
odtical,  disgraceful  and  rabble-like  cheering, %  plan,  and  without 
the  excitement  that  can  alone  excuse  it.  The  chairman  too, 
William  Smith,  the  member  for  Norwich,  was  offensively  gar- 
naloua,  though  his  sentiments  were  generally  good,  where  they 
were  spontaneous,  and  not  planned  by  customary  toasts.    And 
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the  company  was  iniiilted  ia  dria^ipg'  ij^e  health,  and  haTio^ 
the  speech  of  ThiMn&  Camp^il,  Ihe'  poNet,  while  he  was  in  a 
state  of  offensive  mtoxicaiion.  *  f'^ese'  ^ere  the  faults  of  the 
meeting. 

(ts  merits  were,  tha^  it  consisted  of  Infidels,  Catholics,  Uni- 
tariansy  Freethinking  Christians,  and  for  ai^ht  I  know.  Christians' 
of  all  sorts,  condemning  religious  persecutlSn;  religious  exclusion 
from  civil  offices,  an4  all  the  political  vices  of  religion,  which 
occasion  political  dissensions.  It  was  [i|f  ^  by'  ^r.  Fox,  the 
Unitarian  preacher/wUh  great  applause,  it  was  the  toasted  senti* 
ment  of  the  company,  that  domestic  union  and  national  strength 
required,  that  neither  long  creed,  short  creed,  nor  the  waptqf 
eiocd,  should  aflfect  the  pofitical  condition  of  the  citizen.  This, 
lyitb  the  equalization  of  the  sects,  by  the  separation  of  the 
establishes}  church,  from  its  >vroogfttUy  acquired  property,  and  its 
Tncome  by  compulsive  taxation,  is  the  grand  point  for  present 
political  union.  The  man  who  cannot  cotoe  to  this  point,  is  not 
worth  a  rush  as  a  reformer.  W  itbout  this  measure  for  co-operation, 
his  talk  about  parliamentary  reform,  or  any  other  kind  of  refocm, 
15  mere  delusion.  The  first  moral  step  towan^  reform,  must  be 
in  equality  of  citizenship,  or  in  no  civil  disabilities  arising  from 
religious  opinions.  Our  prime  minister  woqld  be  a  hero  mdeed, 
vvere  he  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  at  these  civil  disabilities,  by 
an  entire  removal  of  the  practice  of  public  oath-making.  This  is 
ibe  sore.  It  is  the  oath-making  that  i^  novjr  the  pivot  of  civil 
disabilities  from  religious  opinions.  Let  us  hear  no  more  about 
Catholic  Emancipation,  as  a  partial  remedy,  but  about  the  removal 
of  this  vice  of  oatn-making  as  the  general  remedy.  The  proposal 
of  this  general  remedy  would  be  much  more  palatable  to  Uie 
people  of  England  than  the  partial  one,  and  equal  to  all  that  is 
now  asked  publicly  by  the  people  of  Ireland*  For  the  abolition 
of  oath-making,  the*  moat  unanswerable  aigameots  nuLy  be 
advanced.  The  circumstance,  that  oaths  are  not  fcuod  necessary 
athobg  Peers  in  some  cases,  and  among  Quf^kere  in  all^  is  a  proof, 
tbat  they  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  tlie  ends  61  justice  or  public 
good. 

With  the  exception  of,  the  souncl,  with  tbe  exception  of  a 
sermonical.  Evangelical,  or  quaintly  religious  twang,  Bir.  Fox 
madje  a  very  excellent  speech,  proving  that  what  he  called 
CKriistianity,  was  no  more  like,  nor  so  much  like  the  Christianity 
of  tl)e  multitude,  as  it  was  like  unto  Qpy  Christianity.  Mr.  Wm. 
£usebius  Andrews,  in  the  last  number  of  hi»  TnUh  Teller,  says, 
'^lllie'koman  Catholic  religion  is  charity  itself^  as  it  came  down 
from  |)eaveh/'  ^ithout  stopping  tot  i|sk  Mr.  Andrews  where 
ifc  heaVien  or  what  is  charity,  I  would  remind  him,  as  I  will  prove, 
tbat  Cbnstianity  is  a  thing  or  a  principle  which  ?Vety  roan  shapes 
fpr^im^lf,  as  every  man  makes  his  own  god.  With  such  men 
ai  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Andrews,  though  differing  in  tenets,   it  is  a 
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Mrttil45fe  sdVt  bf  thing  •  but,  what  are  we  to  think  of  it,  when  it  i^ 
p1«s6nt&d  in  the  following  shape  t — * 

Castino  out  DsYits. — The  ifa/e/(fM<;opeo/*Borc/eaifjr  contains  along 

account  of  an  exorcism  performed  by  the  Cur^  of  Ronssillon,  M.  Soncasse, 

upon  a  female  named  Hortensie  Dabordie,  who,  when  in  a  state  of  delirium 

iTrom  illness,  was  pronounced  by  the  wiseacres  of  the  district  to  be  possessed 

With  devils,  'fhe  Kaieidoscope,  &fier  mentioning  the  facts  which  preceded 

the  Arrival  of  theCnr^,  says, — ^**M.  Soucassc,  having  inquired  the  cause 

of  tbedistnrbance,  approached  Hortensie,  and  pronounced  the  uime  of 

JesQs.  She  nttered  *  a  diabolical  cty,*  and  the  Cufh  declared  that  she  wa^ 

certainly  possessed.  He  exclaimed,  *  Fly,^y,  and  get  some  holy  water  atid 

my  robes,  and  hasten  for  mj  missal  as  quick  as  possible.'  He  tvas  instantly 

ooieyed.     Hortensie  was  then  led  to  the  Church,  being  sprinkled  all  the 

way  with  holy  water,  and  immediately  on  their  entrance  she  fell  down 

apparently  exhatisted.  The  Cur6  then  pronounced  some  sacramental  words, 

thr^  half  k  bticket  of  holy  water  upon  her,  and  then  turned  himself 

to^lrards  the  people,  eitclahnnig,  *  Look !  lo6k  Ht  the  little  devils  who  go 

out  of  her.'    Immediately  after  this  idle  ceremonvi  the  sacrameut  was 

administered  to  Hortensie  Dabordie,  who  partook  of  it,  apd  directly  after 

this  it  was  pretended  that  all  the  devils  had  flown  away.  They  were  47  in 

nninber,  and  the  Cur^  said  that  the  three  last  had  given  him  more  trouble 

thah  all  the  rest.     He  declared  also,  that  although  he  had  only  seen  one^ 

ilyout  ofthe  Window,  he  \vAs  certain  that  they  had  all  disappeared;  the' 

one  alluded  to  wa&  black  as  ebony,  and  hsid  a  dart  more  than  a  foot  in 

length." 

There^  that  id  the  sort  of  Christianity  that  suits  the  rabble  of 
pi^re^ts  and  people ;  anci  that  is  in  essence  what  the  principle  of  Chris- 
tntiiitj  has  bt^^n  among  the  agg^regateo^  sects,  and  that  is  what  it 
fitts  beeil  more  particularly  among^  the  aggregate  of  Roman 
Catholicsf:  a  devilish  principle,  a  principle  of  fright,  terror  apd 
cbtsat  upon  the  Multitude. 

Mr.  Shiel  expatiated  on  the  grievances  of  Ireland  in  a  very  mas- 
lerfy  styfe.  Tnd  picture  which  he  drew  was  harrowing  to  the 
fe^lidgSy  a£id  the  company  seemed  ta  feel  horror  at  the  imputa- 
fi6d!&  associate  \Cith  their  government.  The  responding  senti- 
ment  of  the  five  hundred  citiasens  certainly  was  as  it  was  expressed : 
—THE  CATHOLICS  SHALL  BE  EMANCIPATED. 

Th6  newspapers  make  those  dinner  speeches  too  common  to 
justify  an  ittseirtiott  of  theni  here;  nor  are  they  of  sufficient  worth 
to  US  connsidered  as  boons  or  guides  to  posterity.  AQother  century 
wifl  present  the  advocacy  of  very  different  principles,  or  present 
teligiSti  in  a  very  different  aspect,  and  a^  we  infidels  have  now  no 
gutdtea  that  are  ft  century  old,  or  fifty  years  old,  so,  our  posterity 
'wiff  cci^iiily  not  inke  their  rules  and  precepts  from  the  dinner 
ape^ch^^  of  rtlil^  dkV. 

f  have  Mi  ati^^iotis  that  lifri  ^hiel  should  find  something  like 
€snr  fSltty  and  gdcAf  reception  in  this  country.  I  do  not  like  the 
jdMoD^  in  >^hi<ih'  Ht,  dobbett  has  annoyed,  insulted  and  belied 
IKtn,  jiiart  bedaufi^e,  dndonly  because,  tKe  naipe  of  William  Cob- 
M^ft   i^^  not  noir  the  ifaiiding  theme  of  the  Catholic  Association. 

2  p  2 
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Mr.  Shiel  and  Mr.  O'Conaell  are  predsely  the  iane  men  nom, 
improved  if  there  be  any  change,  as  they  were  when  they  had 
Mr.  Cobbett's  praise.    They  have  since  done  and  now  earnestly 
promise  to  do  something  important  for  Ireland.    They  grow  more 
and  more  interesting  to  the  reforming  public,  and  he  mQ»t  be  an 
enemy  to  all  hope  of  reform,  who  would  now  throw  stones  at  them, 
or  throw  impediments  in  their  way.    The  Catholic  Assodatjonin 
Ireland  is  really  a  republican  institution,  seeking  to  obtain  for  the 
Irish  people  redress  from  anda  cessation  ofaristocratical  wrongs. 
Daniel  O'Connell  is  a  more  influential  and  more  usefol  Tribune  for 
the  Irish  people,  than  ever  the  Romans  found  in  Rome.    He 
unites  while  he  agitates  the  people  to  a  display  of  their  moral  and 
physical  powers,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  awe  his  opponents  into  a 
redress  of  grievances,  upon  the  systematic  ground  which  he  and 
his  co-agitators  are  now  taking.    In  the  relation  in  which  I  stand 
toward  him  in  politics  and.  religion,  I  perceive  his  feults ;  but 
they  are  not  faults  in  him,  in  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to* 
ward  the  people  of  Ireland :  and  rather  than  impede  his  etTorts 
on  the  ground  which  he  has  now  taken,  I  would  cut  off  my  left 
hand.    The  great  principle  of  reform  is  involved  in  a  lessening 
of  the  power  of  the  aristocracy.    Whatever  does  that  is  with  us, 
and  that  Daniel  OConnell  and  his  co-agitators  are  doing. 

The  best  proof  of  the  importance  and  good  management  of 
the  meeting,  and  of  the  very  general  satisfaction  received  by  the 
company  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  met,  is,  that  a  portion  cSf  the 
newspaper  press  has  imitated  Cobbett,  and  has  tried,  by  lying, 
to  vilify  the  proceedings.    See  Cobbett  mortified,  and  HI  engage, 
that  you  may  see  as  the  cause  of  it,  some  mor^  honest  man 
triumphing  over  his  malice.    To  compare  the  dinner  which 
CSobbett  got  op  in  the  samo  room,  in  April   1826,  when  he 
sommoned  his  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  attend  it, 
and  when  one-half  of  the  persons  assembled  were  from  the 
country,  when  a  long  notice  had  been  given,  and  all  his  trick 
and  influence  used  to  make  the  company  numerous ;  to  compare 
that  dinner,  as  to  the  company  and  the  sentiment,  with  this  given 
to  Mr.  Shiel,  on  Monday  last,  at  a  very  short  notice,  is  to  make  a 
serious  drama  of  the  mock  heroism  of  Tom  Thomb,  and  to 
burlesque  the  Register-reading  William  Cobbett,  by  placing  his 
tricky  clap-trap  oratory,  his  mountebankery  for  the  mpb,  side  by 
side,  with  the  sound  principled    eloquence  of  Richard  Shiel 
And  yet  I  do  not  deny  to  William  Cobbett,  cunning,  great 
industry,  never  more  industrious  than  when  he  wants  to  sink  a 
better  man  than  himself,  and  that  sort  of  talent  which  long 
practice  and  experience  give  to  industry,  bat  which  is  never  nx>re 
than  accumulative,  never  original,  and  when,  as  in  Cobbett's 
case,  not  always  honest,  is  as  often  bent  to  evil  as  to  good.    He 
is  an  unprincipled  man ;  fixed  to  i^o  principle ;  now  he  does  a  goo4 
thing,  and  then  undoes  it  by  doing  something  reverse  to  it ;  and 
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90  on,  making  liis  life  and  action  a  «um  total  of  mischievous  cob*^ 
trtdiction,  where  malice  is  the  predominant  feature.  They  are 
few  indeed  of  his  readers,  who  coincide  with  him  at  all  points, 
and  such  as  do,  are  men  possessing  the  same  moral  and  political 
di^fectii  with  himself.  He  is  most  useful  in  his  presentation  of 
political  statistics,  as  a  politician ;  and  certainly  useful  in  his 
agfricultural  and  horticultural  spirif.  If  he  be  original  or  inventive 
in  any  case,  it  is  in  the  latter,  as  a  farmer  and  gardener,  and  the 
reforming  ]>olitical  world  will  *tiot  miss  him,  if,  in  future,  he 
appear  in  no  other  character  than  as  an  author  on  husbandry. 
He  certainly  is  not  first  as  a  politician,  and  never  will  lead  where 
changes  are  really  being  produced. 

So  great  was  the  impression  made  by  Mr.  Shiel  on  the 
company,  that,  the  dessert  coming  in  after  his  speech,  they  were 
really  indisposed  to  hear  any  other  person.    Such,  at  least,  was 
the  spirit  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  sat.    Mr.  Alexander 
Dawson,  the  meml^r  fbr  Louth,  was  toasted,  and  stood  before 
the  company  twenty  minutes,  talking  to  them,  while  they  were 
intent  on  their  dessert  and  recollections  of  Shiel. .  No  disappro- 
bation was  offered  to  Mr.  Dawson,  who  is  in  every  sense  res- 
pectable ;  but  he  was  really  neglected  on  the  score  of  attention. 
A  Mr.  Williams  rose,  and  nob^y  cared  for  him  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Hunt  Tose^  he  was  really  received  as  an  intruder,  and,  but  for 
the  begging  of  the  chairman,  would  not  have  been  listened  to. 
The  sentiment  of  the  company  within  my  hearing  was,  we  have 
beard  Mr.  Shiel,  that  is  the  purpose  of  our  meeting ;  it  is  a  pity 
that  an    indifferent  speaker  should  rise  after  him ;  we  want 
nothing  more  now  than  a  song  from  Broadhurst.    I,  who  really 
attend^,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  no-creed  temper  of  the 
company,  and  of  showing  the  fallacy,  in  answer  to  Mr.  H^nt,  of 
the  advocacy  of  a  radical  reform  of  the  parliament,  and  nothing 
but  Ifie  parliament,  took  the  hint,  which  the  disposition  of  the 
company  offered,  and  prudently  kept  my  seat.    I  had  also  some 
prudential  fears  of  marring  the  unanimity  of  the  company,  on  the 
subject  for  which  they  had  met ;  for  i  really  sympathised  with 
Mr.  Shiel,  for  the  rude,  inhospitable,  and  even  blackguard  treat- 
ment, that  he  had  received  fh>m  Cobbett  and  others,  on  his  visit 
to  this  country.    For  aught  I  know,  we  might  not  have  a  political 
sentiment  in  unison,  but  I  have  generosity  enough  not  to  insult 
a  stranger,  nor  to  throw  impediments  in  his  way  of  carrying  on 
what  appears  to  him  a  great  and  useful  public  object.    The  op- 
position of  the  press  and  pretended  reformers  to  him,  while  in  this 
coontry,  must  have  arisen  from  malice  or  mischief,  and  has  been 
socfa  as  with  which  no  honourable  man  would  have  been  associated. 
There  is  a  letter  in  the  Morning  Herald  of  Thursday,  signed 
Alpha,  ^which  Is  disgracefully  false  in  its  imputations,  and  even 
Afr.  Hunt's  letter  in  the  same  paper,  though  it  corrects  some  insi- 
nuations of  Mr.  Cobbett's,  does  not  state  the  whole  truth,  as  to 


the  character  and  fprmi^t|pn  of.  the  m^tin^ .  It  k  ridieuknn,  (a 
talk  of  makiog  up  i^  full  cqmpi^Qy  for  a  secret. pncpose,,oT  tpse^VA 
the  landlord^  w^en  the  tickets  bore  a  premuiin  sc^v^ral  h^w. 
before  the  dinner  wa9  on  the  table.  With  all  their  blmter 
about  being  the  leaders  of  the  Radical  Reform^ra  of  Eog* 
land,  and  champions  of  radical. reform  of  parliameqt,  Mr*  Cobbett 
and  Mr.  Hunt,  would  scarcely  iim3ter  a.oompany  of  sl  hundred  tQ 
dine  with  them  on  a  twenty  shilling  ticket  Th^r  popularity  waji 
at  a  great  height  in  1819;  bnt.it  was  ill  founded.  a^,neio^  i^ 
spectable,  and,  from  ths^  time,  bfi^bo^agiadually  d^caying^  1 
entirely  agree  with  those  who  say,  and  I  have  heard  mafiy  say 
it,  that  Monday's  political  dinner  w^  the  most  imy;x>rtsM;it)y  Qse* 
fnl,  of  all  that,  have  passed  in  the  metropolis, 

As  an  observer,  on  Wednesday  eve^ng,  I  attended  s^  sort.  of. 
club  dinner,  at  a  public  house  in  Sm.ithfiel4>  vyitich  was.mddAop 
of  some  of  t^e  thirty  and  forty  year  old  parliamentary  refocmeis,  wbi(> 
have  beep  consistent  in  doing  their  little  political  nothings.   It  wa« 
the  annua)  celebration  of  the  acquittal  of  Hardy,  Tpoke, and Thel- 
wall^  on  the  charge  of  High  Treason,  in  the  year  1794^   Thomas 
Hardy,  an  expellent  old  Christian,  was  present.    Tike  same,  may 
be  said  for  Benjamin  Flower.    The  spirit  of  the  meeting,  or  club 
rather,  ^as  avowedly  that  of  the  London  C!orrespoDding  Society, 
and  what  the  secret  or  open  purpose  of  that  society  was,  other 
than  to  lead  on  to  an  imitation  of  the  French  Revolution,  I  opald 
never    discover.      However,  here,  parliamentary  reform^  and 
nothing  but  parliamentary  reform,  was  the  furthest  point  of  re- 
form avowed.    The  name  of  Thomas  Paine,  which,  in  this  club, 
has  formerly  been  introduced  separately,  was,  last  night,  mixed 
up  with  the  founders  of  the  American  Republio  and  toasted  in 
conjunction  with  the  English  Monarchy,  and  some  compliments 
from  old  Mr.  Becyamin  Flower  on  the  constitutiop  of.  King,  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  even  thus,  it  was  rather  the  toast  of  formiility 
than  of  sentiment.    Mr.  Paine,  would  have  sickened  at  ,sach-  a 
compliment.    I  sickened  over  the  prospective  incorrigibility  of 
these  hacknied  parliamentary  reformers^  these,  mere  talkers  about 
liberty,  and  left  them  first  and  finally,  to  pursue  a  better  awtse 
alone  and  separated  from  a|l  who  talk  about  parliamentary  re- 
form, and  nothiiig  but  parliam^nti^iry  refornif  the  contemptible 
constitution-politicians. 

One  might  as  well  talk  about  advocating  a  radical  reform  in  the 
revolutions  of  the  planets^  as  to  talk  about  a  radical  reform  of  the 
Hou^  of  Commons,  without  other  and  previous  constderatioDs. 
without  stating  the  means  that  are  to  accomplish  the  end*  This 
is  the  point  to  which  I  would  draw  Mr.  Hunt's. attention,  who 
makes  so  mischievous  a^  clamour  about  his  radical  reform^  My 
present  opinion  is,  that  the  best  way  to  pcoceed  in.the.canse  of 
right  radical  reform^  is  not  to  say  one  word  about  theihici^  by 
name,  not  to  say  a  word  about  parliamentacy  refoirm  or  radical 
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reform ;  blit  to  work  vig^orou^ly  on  the  Decessary  n^eans  t/o  %^, 
accbmptishment.     For  instance^  let  us  suppose  an  obstacle, to  t]^ 
necessary  Veforih,  in  the  present  state  of  the  monarchy,  or  of  the 
aiistoiSt^c^,  or  of  the  church,  thea  I  would  have  an  ardent  assault 
made  on  each  and  every  such  obstacle,  without  any  statement  as 
to  the  ultimate  purpose,  or  without  that  mere  wordy  and  clap-trap 
clamour,  that  mere  war-whoop  of  radical  or  parliamentary  reform. 
A  man,  working*  to  such  an  end  as  this,  should  know  npthino;  .of 
dabs  or  parties.    Every  obstacle  is  an  evil.    Every  clqb  orpariy 
is  in  such  a  cause,  an  obstacle.   Let  us  assail  the  obstacles  ^n  every 
way,  and  we  shall  soon  approach  the  ultimate.    Agaips.t  a  cluq 
or  party,  a  club  or  party  on  the  other  side  is  raised,  and  tfau^  t^e 
struggle  becomes  a' matter  of  personal  contention,  and  the  wqrl^- 
ing"  upon  principle  is  lost  sight  of.    We  all  agree  that  our  pre- 
sent laws  are  not  the  best  that  can  be  made^  and  that  our  pre-, 
lent  legislature  is  not  the  best  that  can  be  formed..    Then  what 
we  want  is  a  new  legislature,  or  a  legislature  of  another  foirirn 
or  formation.      All  men  who  call'  themselves  reformers   are^ 
agreed  in  this  point.    But  to  say  this,  and  to  do  nothing  toward 
it,  which  is  the  sum  total  of  Mr.  Henry  Hunt*s  advocapy  of 
radical  reform,  is  to  trifle  with  or  not  to  understand  a  very  im- 
portant consideration.    The  means  to  the  accomplishment  are 
what  we  have  not  only  to  find  out,  but  to  toork  at,    Mr.  Hunt 
said  on  Mt>nday  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  Catholic  Emahcipa-. 
tictti  could  not  precede  radical  reform.  -He  gave  us  no  reason  for 
this.     But  my  opinion  is'  the  reverse  of  this,  and  I  think  that 
Catholic  Emancipation,  as  the  least  of  all  the  points  in  the  de- 
sired reformation,  will  be  the  first  and  easiest  obtained,  and  that 
Mr.  Hunt's  parliamentary  or  radical  reform  will  be  the  last  ob- 
taincKJ,  as  the  most  abstruse  and  most  difficult  point  to  be  ac- 
complished.   In  short,  it  requires  no  political  wisdom  or  fore-., 
sight  to  see,  that  Mr.  Hunt's  parliamentary  or  radical  reform  is 
not  to  be  obtained  but  in  a  convulsive  breaking  up  of  the  whol^ 
syistem  of  government.    And  as  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  tried,  and 
has  shown' us  that  he  has  no  taste  to  be  a  leader  in  any  thing  q( 
this  kind,  a  leadership  which  requires  the  very  height  of  moral 
as  well  as  physical  courage,  valuing  life  as  nought  in  the  stri^- 
gle,  he  had  better  cease  to  annoy  us,  and  to  interrupt  more  us^-, 
ful  men  in  their  real  workings  toward  his  parliamentary  reform.^ 
He  is  in  fact  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  bis' 
own  radical  reform ;  and  such  an  obstacle,  as  I  think  a  matter 
of  some  consequence  to  be  speedily  removed,  or  the  sooner  re-_ 
moved,  the  better  we  shall  proceed.     I  am  so  deeply 'impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  view  of  the  case,  that,  seeing  a  new  , 
exeitedfient  arising,  and  seeing  Mr.  Hunt  again  raising  himself 
up  .with  that  excitement,  I  shall  step  forth  and  exhibit  wherever 
I  can  coDteniently  meet  him  on  the  occasion,  the  utter  futilitv 
of  both  his  language  and  his  action.    I  have  no  personal  enmity 
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toward  him  ;  but  1  have  for  ten  years  past  seen  the  defeeU  ^f 
hitprinciples,  and  ^hat  he  caltoo  his  advocacy  of  radical  reform  v 
asd  I  think  I  can  add  to  my  pas^  utility  by  so  exhibiting  him. 

R.  Carlilk. 


For'*Th$£Aan.'' 


Nsvsm  in  my  h'fe  have  I  experienced  more  real  pleasure  than 
the  last  No.  of  the  Lion  afforded  me ;  over  and  over  again  have 
I  read  the  portions  supplied  by  Messrs.  Carlile  and  Taylor,  and 
the  general  impression  left  on  my  mind^  is,  that  of  uomiogled 
satisfaction.  The  following  passage  in  the  <^  Quarterly  Review 
Reviewed"  is  to  me  one  of  ttie  most  truly  philosophical  and  amia- 
bly eloquent  avowals  that  has  ever  flowed  from  Mr.  Carlile's  pen. 
^  But  for  myself  I  can  say,  that  I  have  weighed  every  proposi- 
tion made  by  Paley,  unshaken,  and  still  allow  the  phenomena 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  to  be  to  the  human  mind  most  won- 
derful !  I  can  €ktmtre  the  phenomena,  but  1  cannot  settle  their 
source  so  presumptuously  as  Paley  has  done.'*  This  is  as  it  ought 
to  be ;  to  dwell  with  admiring,  wonder  on  the  imposing  specta- 
cle of  mighty  and  unfathomable  power  displayed  in  the  uni- 
verse, is  the  first  and  last  step  in  all  true  philosophy.  The  most 
interesting  object  that  the  human  eye  can  behold,  the  snblimest 
spectacle  that  the  human  mind  can  expatiate  upon,  is»  a  virtnoos 
and  gifted  being  profoundly  contemplating  the  gigantic  won- 
ders of  the  heavens,  or  exploring  the  surrounding  depths' of  those 
powen,  whose  traces  are  for  ever  courting  his  gaze,  whiie  their 
trackless  principles  for  ever  elude  his  eye. 

Mr.  TaytofsSSth  Letter  is  really  worthy  of  him  ;*  I^advise  all 
those  who  think  that  infidelity  hardens  the  heart,  to  read  that 
letter.  In  the  first  excitement  caused  by  a  most  unjust  imprison- 
ment, the  bitterest  slanders,  and  vilifying  accusations,  he  felt ; 
but  he  felt  rather  "  in  sorrow  than  in  auger."  Query  ? — What 
would 'have  been  the  feelings  (if  he  has  any)  of  that  baboou 
abortion  of  human  nature,  called  Wright  t  And  I  may  also  ask, 
what  are  the  feelings  of  that  marked  man  ?  But  I  quit  thecpirtl- 
bestirred  tidewaiter  of  the  muddy  liftings  of  his  hubbub  thoujg'hts,. 
for  a  nobler  theme.  Mr.  Taylor  regrets  the  loss  of  early  friend- 
ships, '*  memory  still  busy  with  the  past,  points  to  by-gone  scenes 
of  domestic  endearment,  or  social  enjoyment."  He  has  lost  the 
friendships  that  were  dear  to  him,  the  cheering  interchange  of 
thought,  the  communion  of  (to  him)  departed  excellence.-^ 
These  things  has  he  lost,  and  these  things  cost  a  man  a  sigh  in 
the  losing.  To  divest  oneself  of  an  unnatural  faith  is  one  thio'> 
but  on  tluit  account  to  be  divested  of  all  which  makes  life  wortli 
the  having,  is  indeed  another.  Christians  are  ever  ready  with 
their   tales   about    persecuted   believers,    but  who   are   the 
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perseculors  dow?  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  manly  and 
talented  victim  of  christian  cruelty  \»  not  to  be  subdaed,  t£at  he 
possesses  within  himself  a  repository  of  exhaustlesa  feeling 
(vbolly  beyond  its  control,  not  to  be  stilled  even  by  the  only 
answer  that  christian  infallibility  has  dared  to  make  him — the 
grating  of  the  key  which  locks  him  from  the  free  earth. 

I.  W.  IMRAY. 
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To  the  Editor  of  ''  The  JUm. 


Oldfield  Road,  Salford,  Oct.  IJth,  1828. 
Sir— 1  have  just  been  looking  over  last  week's  Manchester 
Gazette  newspaper^  and  I  am  highly  pleased  to  find  an  article  in 
it  vindicating  that  much  injured  friend  to  mankind — Thomas 
Paine,  touching  upon  his  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  British  Sys- 
tem of  Finance.''  Taking  circumstances  into  consideration,  1 
think- it  confers  an  honour  upon  the  editor,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
serve  to  loosen  in  his  readers  any  of  that  cruel  and  ill-founded 
antipathy  which  is  known  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  at  the 
very  name  of  Paine.  *  - 

The  Manchester  Gazette  has  been  progressively  (since  the 
commencement  of  its  new  editorship)  evincing  a  spirit  that  la- 
bours hard  to  be  free^  and  I  am  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  it  tilti- 
rnately  taking  the  lecui  among  our  provincial  papers.  I  have 
here  copied  the  article  above  mentioned  for  your  perusal,  and 
with  the  thought  that  it  may  be  entertaining  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  "  The  Lion." 

Your'sy  with  civic  esteem,  R.  Blair. 


An  Article  copied  from  the  Manchester  Gazette. 

*'  A  book  has  been  recently  published,  under  the  title  of 
'  A  Call  upon  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  im-  , 
mediate  attei\(^on  to  their  Affairs/  which  we  find,  and  are  glad 
to  find,  is  received  with  considerable  applause.  We  are  glad  to 
find  it,  becafise  truth  should  be  welcome,  coming  front  what- 
ever garter  and  in  whatever  shape ;  and  the  truths  which  this 
contama  are  not  merely  speculative,  but  so  nearly  concern  the 
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gmertfrwelfi^^;  that,  on-  their  prompt  recepUoD,  inu;it  dejMDd 
Whether  Erigl)ittd  is'  to  shake  off  the  disease  dnd^  which  sh« 
Iftboor^,  and  again  recover  her  pristine  vigour^  or  sink  into  die 
lasft  state  of  contemptible  decrepitude.  We  cannoty  however, 
iriiitate  the  dtsingeiiuonsness,  or  countenance  the  dishonesty  of 
the  writer,  by  ioncealing  oaf  knowledge,  that  his  book  is  uo- 
thing  but  the  re-embodied  spirit  of  Paine's  pamphlet  on  ^  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  British  System  of  Finance/'  in  which, 
in  the  brief  compasB  of  some  thirty  pages,  be  unfolds  the  whole 
theory  of  this  intricate  subject,  in  language  clear  as  the  pebbled 
brook,  and  beautiful  as  runninfi*  water. 

*^  And  now  that  events  are  hastening  to  fulfil  his  predictions; 
ai^  we  to  stand  mute,  and  hesitate  to  pronounce  his  name, 
vHiile  jackdaws  are  arraying  themselves  in  hi^  plumage?  Are 
w^  to  give  applause  to  those  who  tell  us  that  those  events  are 
come,  of  whose  advent  he  so  forcibly  warned  us  ?  and  are  we 
still  to  withhold  the  meed  of  approbation  that  is  due  to  his  supe- 
rior sagacity  ! 

*^  He  attacked  the  Christian  religion  ;  dwelling  on  the  abases 
of  Christianity ;  and  erroneousFy  imputing  to  religion  the  mis- 
chiefs which  arose  from  its  perversion,  he  persuad^  hi^iself  that 
it 'had  been  injurious  to  society  ;  and  acting  on  that  convictioii, 
he  published  the  work  which  has  been  so  much  condemned,  not 
to  unsettle  the  opinions  of  the*  F^ncfa  pebple,  but  to  prevent 
them,  when  they  had  repudiated  Christiatiity,  from-  ranning 
headlong  into  Atheism. 

^'  And  how  was  he  answered  1  By  the  g^cf  Bislhop  of  Lan- 
daff,  who  was  interested  in  the  cause  of  re'ligiori,  and,  inflaenced 
by  its  spirit,  he  was  answered  in  a  tone  of  temperate  and  con- 
ciliatory argument,  which  will  for  ever  do  honour  to  the'Bishop, 
and  to  his  cause,  while  by  his  political' oppotiet^ts,  by  the  Ken- 
yons  and  the  Newcastles  of  that  day.  He  w^  answered  with 
threats  of  the  dungeon  and  the  gallows.  And  why  Wds  this? 
Be  answered  by  the  fact,  that  the  ve^  gt>vermnent  Which  out- 
lawed Paine,  pensioned  Gibbon.  TW  latter  wbs  more  than 
Paine  the  enemy  of  r^igion,  but  hewas  less  the  enemy  of  re- 
ligion than  of  freedom :  and  while  he  sneered 'at  the'  ddgnmta 
of  Christianity,  he  advocated  its  perversion  to  the  purposes  of 
state  policy.  He  filled  in  parliament  a  purchased  seat,  and 
while  he  reverenced  the  tithes,  he  found  his  attacks  upon  the 
Bible  no  obstruction  to  hi&  promotion  with  a  crusading  cabinet 
and  a  pious  king. 

"  A  great  portion  of  this  publication  isin  a  tone  of  very  com- 
monplace observation  on  the  increase  of  taxes  bM  poor  rates, 
and  the  gtadnal'declhie  in  the  condition  of  th^  middle  classes  of 
society. 

''  But  the  part  of  it  wMch  is  really  valuable,  consists  of  the 
taMes  showing  the  gradual  and  necessary  increase  of  annual 
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ejywAditure,  ia  all  deppptaieBU,  wbioh  is  emMM^on  a  country 
by  e^Blnietiiig'a  natioDa]  debU 

<<  The  annual  expend]tDP8>at  the  close  of  t4i»  revpliftionary  war 
ID  1697,  was  four  millions ;  at  the  ck3ise  of  the  war  agtiinat 
NapolecNEi,  it  had  mounted  by  a-  reg'ufer'  progression  to-  90f 
milliQii8>.an  adlwiDoe  which  was  attended  by  a  conBtttnt  increase' 
of  poor«4rates  and"  rise  of  prioea*.  If  the  wars- were  to- continue* 
at  equal  intervals  tbrougha  period  of  equal  duration,  the  expense^ 
aoeuiBnlating'  at  tile  same  ratio,  the  following  table  will  show 
tha<eaBpeDae  in  anether  oentury  and  a  half : — 

1st  war,    180  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

2nd  war,    335  ditto  ditto. 

3rd  war,    ttd  ditto  ditto. 

4th  war,  1158  ditto  ditto. 

5th  war,  2152  ditto  ditto. 

6th  war,  3999  ditto  ditto, 

7th  war,  7481  ditto  ditto; 

**  If  poor-rates^and  prices  followedat  the  samepaeethey  h«re 
hitherto  done,  the  poor-rates*  would  be  more  than  600  millions; 
bread  would  be  three  guineas  a  loaf,  and  meat  three-  guineas  a 
pound.  This  is  the  important  part  of  the  matter,  and  this  is 
borrowed  from  the  pamphlet  we  have  mentioned  above ;  which, 
showed  not  only  the  fact  of  this  increase,  but  the  necessity  of  it) 
and  the  law.  by  which  it6:progress  is  regulated. 

<<  We  can  never*  arrive  at  the  prices'  and  expendtture  above- 
mentioned  ;  if  we  go  on,  we  must  arrive  at  them;  and  hehce  the 
conclQsion,  that  our  funding  system  must  cometo'an  end;  The- 
dangerous  responsibility  of  bringing  it  to  a  close,  without  con- 
vulsing society,  rests  with  our  rulers;  who  begin  already  to  feel, 
that  they  should  have.eaclier  addressed  thems^vestO' the  task/' 


NoTJB  BY  R.  CARLiLE«r— I  ^o  uot  kuowwho  isnoW' the:  Editor 
of  the  MandieHer  GaaMe ;  bat  1  cannot  flatter  myself,  that) 
Archibald  Prentice  has  screwed  bis-coon^*  up  to  thispoint'of 
honesty.  The  malice  which  the  fellow  showed  toward  me  white 
I  was  in  Manchester,  is,  1  fear,  an  acquired,  or,  in  him,  a  nMural 
principle,  that  will  never  allow  him  to  be  politically  honest.     If 
I  am  mistaken,  I  shall  see. in  my  mistake  a  new  sign  in  the  times. 
If  my  life. extend  to  another  twenty  or  thirty  years,  1  will,  with* 
the  political  works  of  Thomas  Paine  in  my  hand,  lead  thepoli-^ 
tical  spirit  of  this  country.    The-  last  fifty  years  clamour  about 
Parliamentary  Reform,  is  a  political  humbuggery  that  must' be: 
beaten  ^iown.    It  is  the  clap-trap  of  political  delusion,  that 
camaot  possibly  work  out  any  political  good;  because  the  Par- 
liament can90t  be  xeformedas  a  first  principle  in  reform  ^  bat  it  is 
the   very,  last   point  that  will  be  aceen^ilishad.    Whevcthailis 
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done,  every  thing  will  be  done ;  but  many  tbingi  must  be  dontf 
to  which  our  spouting*  politicians  never  aiiode,  before  we  can 
approach  the  principle  of  Parliamentaiy  Reform.  They  have 
been  talking  about  it,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  boast  thai  they 
have  been  talking  about  it,  for  fifty  yeart,  and  yet  they  have  not 
advanced  their  oltimate  object  one  step.  These  Parliamentary 
Reformers,  these  talkers  about  radical  reform,  who  do  nothing 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  object,  and  who  will  oono- 
'.enance  no  man  who  does  any  thing  towainl  that  object,  these 
real  ineorrigibles,  as  Borke  truly  calfed  them,  must  be  put  to 
the  right  or  the  left  about. 


To  the  Ediiar  of  "  The  Lien: 


Sm,--At  the  eonclasion  of  my  remarks  on  the  Rer.  J.  Clayton's  speech, 
**  which yott  were  pleased  to  insert  in  your  second  lastnaniber,*'  1  stated 
mv  intention  of  resaming  the  sabject,  which  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
foifill.  In  the  coarse  of  mv  observations,  1  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
,  Christianity  had  not  produced  those  beneficial  effisets  on  society,  which  its 
votaries  imagine,  and  that  it  had  failed  In  its  object.  1  will  now  repeat, 
that  so  far  from  its  '*  bringing  every  thought  of  the  depraved  heart  of 
man  into  subjection,"  it  has  not  even  answered  as  a  general  svstero  of 
morals.  It  has  justly  shared  the  fate  of  everv  system  opposed  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  to  those  immutable  laws  wbicn  govern  it.  I  stated, 
that  another  and  better  system  was  necessary,  to  produce  **  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men,"  such  a  system  as  must  have  truth  for  its 
object,  and  demonstrable  hicX  for  its  fonndadon.  I  again  assert,  that 
such  is  not  Christianity,  but  that  it  is  built  upon  superstition  and  igno* 
lance,  **  the  bane  of  human  liappiness,"  and  opposed  to  the  only  antidote 
of  our  evils, — reason,  founded  on  experience. — ^That  its  characteristic 
features  are  idle  stories  of  witches,  sylphs,  ghosts,  wizards,  hobgoblins, 
and  so  forth^  the  children  of  ignorance,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  superstitioD, 
and  kindlv  taken  under  the  protection  of  kings  and  pnnces,  (the  ^uar- 
dians  of  human  happiness!)  for  the  better  government  (subjugation!) 
of  the  people,  who  are  carefully  instructed  or  else  compelled  to  submit  to 
laws  and  wstitutions  contrary  to  their  nature,  and  opposed  to  their  happi- 
neu.  Does  not  the  Christian  system  teach  us,  that  fight  is  bat  darkness  ? 
that  evidence  is  doubtful  or  false  ?  that  impossibilities  are  credible  ?  that 
reason  is  a  deceitful  guide?  and  that  common  sense  is  foolishness?  I 
ask,  what  have  we  to  expect  from  such  a  system  of  morals  as  this  ?  Can  a 
cause  continually  opposed  to  the  effects  which  we  attribute  to  it, — a  system 
of  which  we  can  say  nothing,  without  falling  into  contradictions,  and  cod- 
tinually  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  be  any  longer  tolerated  ? 
What  nave  such  systems  done?  Evidentlv  this,  they  have  set  men  at  vari- 
ance about  unintelligible  opinions,  which,  instead  of  leading  them  to  the 
proposed  object  has  only  conducted  them  into  regions  of  darkness,  lefttiieoi 
to  grapple  with  phantoms,  and  grope  their  way  out  again.  The  cnnsiag 
oldfoxes  have  put  their  pursuers  on  the  wrong  scent,  and  have  redoceii 
their  strength,  by  scattering  tlieir  forces ;  they  know,  that  knowledge  and 
union  are  power,  «« against  which  there  is  no  rising  up,"  and  that  if  the 
-  pie  wteld  It,  the  farce  is  over.  The  cunningly  devised  fable  therefore, 
1  be  upheld  at  all.faaxards,  even  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  but  truth  wil> 
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vttiiiuitely  prevail.  The  doable  yoke  of  spirttoftl  and  temporal  oppression 
will  be  tbrpwn  off, — ^mll  fiee  like  so  many  dark  shadows  of  the  night  of 
ignoiante,  before  the  li^bt  of  the  morning  of  reason,  when  the  sun  of 
Justice  and  trath  sheds^  his  beams  over  the  cerebral  hemisi^eres ;  and  the 
time  shall  arrive,  when  mankind  shall  awake  from  their  long  night  of 
sleep,  shall  bnrst  those  chains  vi;)iichhave  solongboand  them  ^  hands  and 
feet,*'  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  when  they  shall  rise  to  the  level 
of  rational  beings  i  when  the  (bw  shall  no  longer  lord  it  over  the  many, 
when  they  shall  no  longer  be  permitted  to  seek  happiness  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  the  majority.  Our  glorious  constitution  in  church  and  state,  the 
immortal  work  of  our  wiseVy  ignorant  forefathers,  cannot  be  ke|^  together 
even  by  surrounding'  it  with  new  castles,  Brunswick  fortifications,  Win- 
ohelsea  shoutinf^,  nor  all  the  other  propping,  which  its  dear  self-interested 
admirers  can  bring  to  the  relief  of  the  rotten  fabric.  The  cry  of  widowhood 
and  loss  of  children  is  already  heard  within  her  borders,  and  may  remind 
one  of  the  language  of  a  fallen  monarch,  justly  despised  for  his  contempt 
of  the  peopled  rights  and  privileges,  when  in  his  degradation  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  "God  help  me,  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me." 

We  have  arrived  at  a  crisis  when  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of 
•every  man,  whose  mind  has  been  enlightened  and  raised  above  Irnorant 
public  opinion,  to  come  forward  in  support  of  the  cause  of  truth,  of  justice 
and  of  humanity,  by  endeavouring  to  diffuse  that  light,  by  showinfl^  the 
people  the  bane  of  their  happiness, — ^the  cause  or  causes  of  their  weakness 
andT  their  ignorance  of  their  own  omnipotence.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for 
▼iolence,  but  I  am  an  enemy  to  injustice  and  oppression.  I  am  not  fond 
of  the  application  of  physical  force,  but  1  revere  the  power  of  moral 
suasion,  the  force  of  reason,  those  deadly  enemies  of  slavery  and  suner- 
stition ;  yet  1  cannot  say  with  the  Rev.  J.  Clayton,  that  the  weapons  or  my 
warfare  are  not  carnal,  if  by  carnal  I  am  to  understand  natural.  That 
gentleman  informs  us  that  the  weapons  of  the  Christian  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  ipiritual^^  if  so,  why  have  Christians  committed  so  much  car* 
nage  with  the  carnal  weapons  ?  and  why  do  our  Christian  rulers  and 
magistrates  employ  even  at  this  hour,  such  weapons  as  bailiffs,  lawyers, 
in&es,  gaolers,  and  ffaols,  which,  everyone  admits  are  carnal  weapons, 
in  this  Christian  warwe  ?  Does  it  not  behove  them  to  spiritualize  these 
weapons?  No  doubt  tliey  have  done  so  before  now,  for  their  own  credit 
sake,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Rev.  gentleman  in  Oakham  gaol,  against 
whom  they  have  been  directed,  else  he  never  could  have  been  so  re* 
condled  to  his  present  residence,  as  to  designate  it  Oakham  Palace. 

The  spiritual  warriors  inform  us,  that  their  weapons  are  mighty  through 
God  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strong  holds  of  Satan,  but  according  to 
their  own  showing,  neither  this  Qoo,  nor  k\\  his  armies  equipped  with 
these  mighty  weapons,  have  to  the  present  been  able  to  rout  Satan  out  of 
one  of  his  strong  holds.  Do  thev  not  acknowledge  his  universal  dominion  ? 
Is  he  not  called  the  God  of  this  world,  and  even  acknowledged  such  in 
the.  inspired  writings  ?  Are  not  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  hisf  ?  Did 
he  not  promise  Christ  the  whole  of  them,  and  the  gloiy  of  them,  if  he 

^  Will  some  spiritual  armourer  be  so  condescending  as  to  favour  us  with 
a  description  of  these  hitherto  andescribed  and  most  carious  weapons  7 

t  The  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  In  a  letter  he  addressed  to  the  Kinir,  insists  thai 
his  Majesty  is  Christ's  Lieutenant,  (the  deputy  of  the  son  of  God !}  if  this 
could  be  proved,  we  should  be  compelled  to  except  the  British  Empire,  which, 
however,  would  not  be  worth  disputing,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of 
the«iobe. 
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irouU  acfaniMrM^  to  1i«UI  his  tide  under  kirn  ?  The  HmwapotfUe  vHio 
hoBtU  «f  tiie  spirilNwl  ivm^bb,  otlle  Satan  the  <Oed  of  this  ir«rM,-^be 
prmoe  of  the  ponrer  of  tbeeir,  m  tery  Intel  ll/^ihiii  ooynoiMn  no  dottbt,btit 
all  of »  pieot  with  the  vest  of  tt,  «*  as  poor  Richard  lays/'  For  my  part,  I 
coMider  thoae  spiritual  weapons  a  most  incomprahensihle  myslerj,  equalled 
only  hy  the  secret  of  HBaking  one  God  three  Gods,  and  three  Gods  onb 

The  first  of  these  mysterioca  weapons*  we  are  iBformed,  was  exhibited 
ill  the  (puHlen  of  Eden.  H^e  are  told  it  was  ^  Jimmin^  tworti!  which 
tar  lied  every  way  to  f  nard  the  tree  of  life,  bnt  I  never  coo  Id  be  made  any- 
tJung  wiacr,  bf  tnis  description  of  it.  l¥e  are  also  Informed,  diat  there 
were  eherobs  tor  sentinels,  bnt  we  are  not  tokl  whether  diey  wielded  tbil 
sipof4«  or  whether  it  was  kept  in  motion  by  steam,  like  some  newly  invented 
weapoas  I  have  heard  of  in  some  of  the  Anmrican  frigpates ;  at  all  events, 
it  iMist  be  admitted,  that  it  was  a  formidable  weapon,  qnite  sfiAcient  16 
deter  a  poor  naked  man  and  hn  wife,  who  were  sent  packing  ont  of  this 
garden  wr  their  cariosity,  from  sliowiiMf  their  noses  there  afahi. 

In  the  revelation  of  Jesas  Christ  (which  Ootf  ^aoe  unto  him !  I9M) 
years  ago,  to  sliew  to  his  servants  things  whleh  were  shortly  to  come  to 
pass,  but  which  have  not  oome  to  pass  yet !  and  for  the  falfi)ineat  of  which 
so  many  devout  and  pkius  ChristiMis  are  anxiously  looking  at  present), 
there  is  nMutton  mode  of  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,  arocaeding  out  of  Mi 
laoath.  This  may  be  thought  to  mean  *  ftguracively'  the  word  of  God, 
hid  not  Paul  told  as  that  the  word  of  God  is  sharper  than  amtf  two^dged 
•word*  dividing  even  the  joints  and  mavrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  tbe 
thoaghts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  Query,  was  it  frooi  this  definidon  that  the 
idea  waa  horvowed  of  dividing  the  members  of  the  body  for  the  good  of  the 
•aaU  aad  of  eompelling  persons  to  reveal  their  secrets  ?  Oft  tbe  whole  Afr. 
fidllor,  I  am  persuaded  that  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  exaa^e  what  is 
said  of  those  spiritual  weapons,  ft'om  the  fidnrrng  sword  In  fiden,  to  The 
Iwo-^ged  one  in  the  Apocaljpac,  will  find  it  impossible  to  divest  his 
Biad  M  the  idea  of  dcstruedve  and  deadly  inatruments.  ,  The  believers  rn 
those  booki,  batted  at  every  attempt  to  explain  those  weapons  synritually, 
insAstad  at  laal  that  they  only  meant  what  conld  be  midersTood,  and  so 
have  given  oMmkiod  a  proof  of  the  advantage  of  unintelligible  langua^. 
lafact»  Sir,  to  every  aaprejudiced  mind,  this  thing  called  revealed  re- 
liaioBt  is  a  fig^dng  bosiaess  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  a  dedaratioa 
of  war  afainst  the  oammon  tntsrest  of  man— agahist  tbe  progress  of  rea- 
son and  eommoo  sense*-against  oar  happiness — ^in  short*  it  is  an  ex- 
opeaosnce^  absorbing  every  nortiofe  of  nutriment  from  tlie  natuml  members, 
aad  leadering  the  My  a  liviag  vkeieton.  Viewing  the  matter  thus,  I 
saaoQt  help  a^reeiag  with,  your  viawa  oa  this  sfabjeet,  as  stated  hi  your 
tamarks  oa  Mr^Thomassoa's  letter  in  your  last  number,  alfbough  we  can- 
aat  antiialy  agrae  on  the  anbjeot  of  co-operationi  ft  ie  folty  to  look  for 
any  featcaatioa  Ui  haaUh  in  the  bodf.palillc,  tlir  the  religions  l^gos  be 
reaiotreA^till  a  healthy  mrculation  do  lestored-^dll  the  people  recover 
their*  reaaaab  thatoMst  powarfni  of  all  weapons,  and  jet  the  mastioiio- 
cent ;  which  Philip  of  Macedon  dreaded  more  than  10,000  armed  soldiers, 
and  wherein  lies  our  strength — oar  omnipotence.  Our  enemiea  know  this, 
and  they  fight  shy ;  they  will  not  come  to  close  qoavters.  Breaches,  haw- 
ever,  have  been  made  in  the  outer  works  of  superstidon  and  ignorance ; 
hut- these  must  be  carried  before  we  can  reac&  tae  citadel.  Let  us  peiae- 
Vfre  then,  and  hope  for  victory  in  the  justice  of  our  cause. 

Tour's,  &SC.  A  StJOSCRIOBB. 
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TO  m,.  CARLILB. 

Sir,— 1^0. 3,  Vol.  II.  of  **  The  Lion"  coDtains  *'  ThougUUoa  the  A^- 

istic  Controversy,"  by  O.  H.,  addressed  to  Deists.    Jp  tuis  aomevb^^  ip- 

trickle  article  there  are  sorae  sound  observations,  others  are,  in  myopiqi^n, 

objecttonuble.   On  some  of  these  latter  I  be^  leave  to  make  a  few  rei|WMr)(f. 

"  Thie  Atheist.*'  says  O.  H.,  '*  believes  m  all  thjB  disco?ere4  pq^'piyof 

natare,  he  believes  ii)  all  the  resulting  pbenomeoa."    I  am  not  ^¥fBxp  thitt 

the  Deist  refuses  bis  belief  to  this  extent,  on  the  contrary,  I  considf «  <h»t 

the  properties,  powers,  and  nature  of  th^  universe  form  the  bas^a  (>f  Jbjs 

belief ;  but  wh^n  he  perceives  phenomena  for  which  the  known  qr  distop- 

fered  powers  of  matter  will  not  account,  his  belief  in  the  pfficac^  of  tilMe 

powers  is  suspended,  and  rationally  suspended  tojo.    He  doea  dot,  like  (de 

scrijptqrian,  invest  a  being  with  a  particular  form  and  charapter  tp  pre^iidf • 

u  It  were,  at  the  moving  power,  and  direct  with  his  fin^r  H\p  ^vtvs^' 

meni  and  motions  of  the  tieaveply  bodies  :  bu^  knowing  tnat  ^^  efypi  ^im- 

not  exist  independent  of  a  competent  cause,  and  not  being  able  to  deduce 

that  competency  fr9m  the  known  powers  of  nqatter,  he  is  Dj^turii^Uy  tad  |p 

ascribe  it;  to  som^'vnknown  power  which  eludes  \^h  senseii,  ai^d  o|  whiflh 

bp  caii  form  but  si^ch  a  faint  idea  as  will  not  warrant  delineafion. 

**  Tl^e  peist,*' says  O.  H.,  "enters  into  the  conXroveraj^  Hndw  poiiai- 
derable  disadvantages  ;  for  this  necessity  of  proving  the  e^isten^  pf  hfei 
Deity,  is  a  proojf  that  no  such  Oeity  exists,  or  at  leaAt  that  he  if  ^It^rly 
fvgardless'bf  our  belief  ti^  h^iP'**  Ow  H.  is  here  run  wild.  Will  he  e^ter 
tbe  laboratory  s^nd  (ell  the  phemiift  th^f  the  necessity  of  pioviog  the  prOf 

forties  of  matter  by  decomposition  is  a  proof  that  no  such  properties  exut? 
ima^oe  tbe  look  with  which  the  mi^n  of  the  crucible  would  reffard  him* 
If  he  shield  hiniself  under  the  latter  part  of  his  sentence,  Im  le^vea  t|te 
matter  just  where  he  found  it.  .t 

"  We  can  reason  only  from  what  we  know."  Gr^pted ;  and  were  wa  iQ 
eonfine  our  assertions  to  what  we  knoyf^  ^nd  dispassionately  prosecute  th# 
acquirement  of  further  knoiyledgej,  it  would  be  much  to  the  c|-edit  of  ha* 
manitv :  bac  when  one  \vill  arrogantly  presumf  beyond  the  spbese  qf  hit 
knowledge^ '  or  that  of  all  humtin  i(qowledffe,  he  musf  be-Qverwheioaf^dby^ 
tbe  rubbish  of  his  own  absurdities,  whichl^as  frequently  been  the  ^«  o£ 
dogmatists  of  all  persuasions.  1^'he  Peist  has*^  as.  much  difficultly  ia  ^^ 
ceiving  certain  assumed  and  unproye^  powers  tp  be  iuh^cent  \n  noatter,  «• 
the  Atbeiat  can  have  in  conceiving  a  sjjjuritual  existence.  Where  positive 
knowledge  ends  speculation  commencesi  ^pd  where  it  ^an  b^  indtttgcA 
\vithodt  marring  the  peace,  or  abridging  the  liheJTtWs  of  mankind,  it  majb 
be  tolerated  as  an  innocent  and  laudable  mental  ex^dse. 

'*  We  know  of  no  powers  but  the  poweri^^f  nature,**  mys  Ol  H.  B« 
the  powers  of  nature  be  must  necessarily  mean  the  kqown  or  dis«o;iMur0d< 
powers  of  matter.  Now  we  can  plainly  see  that  spm^  power. .  otbsr  tk&a. 
these  has,  been  in  operation,  fgr  instance,  the  power  which  orif^tmlfy, 
allied  main  into  existence.  It  ia  demonstrated  hy.  gcolqgical.iffsefiroh,  and. 
admi^te4f  I  believe,  on  all  hands  in  the  philosopbi^  WOfid,  tkat  thJM  pltmet 
had  existence  Ions:  anterior  to  its  being  the  scepe  and  support  of  animal  or 
vf^eCaij^le,  lif^,  and  thf^t  an  ind^fi^ita  period  elapaod  oBior.ta^tbe  appNearanc^ 
of  man^  or.any  ti;rx99trii4%PJ^^l  OA  iU  aarftuje.  .  now  came  these' intp/^x- 
istf i\pf  ?  If' tlifi^ iuhec^nt essential  proptrlies of  matter fpeieceompeteiitlb^ 
efif;^  ihU  ph^omfinqp,  how  h9<»w\e  thejif>pwr^lyifid.hy.  ihAT'  iwt  essay  J*-*'^ 
for  It  ^'opyioi^s  they  jv^.qqw  inc9ipp«t(tit.tatiiehan  cfibitv  Battftie  ttrganT-: 
zatioQ   upd  functions  of  man  in  perpetuating  his  species  by  generation* 
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•lone,  clearly  indicate  an  origination  different  from  that  of  being  tihefpoa- 
taneoos  production  of  matter. 

O.  H.  in  ascribing  to  the  Deist  a  l)elief  in  what  be  calls  uimatonl  er 
miraculoos  production,  asks  for  the  proof  of  such  miracles.  I  cannot 
help  remarking  on  the  extreme  absurditj  of  calling  for  proofs  on  specn- 
lative  matters.  If  an  acknowledgedly  unaccountable  effect  be  spnsnla- 
tirely  ascribed  by  the  Deist  to  a  cause  which  suits  Jiot  the  taste  of  the 
Atheist,  that  cause  to  which  the  Atheist  ascribes  it  is  no  more  satis&etoiY 
to  the  Deist,  and  neither  can  prove  his  position,  as  it  is  a  matter  which  id- 
nuts  not  of  proof.  That  a  Deist  cannot  identify  and  render  tan^ble  i 
snpreme  intelligence  is  no  proof  of  its  non-existence.  Man  is  a  bemg  of 
Umited  perceptions  and  faculties,  while  his  fancy  or  imapnation  may  be 
■aid  to  be  uncircumscribed.  Although  an  oyster  be  totally  insensible  to 
the  splendour  of  the  son,  or  the  softened  beauty^  of  a  landscape,  yet  these, 
to  beings  of  a  higher  order,  are  perfectly  cognizable,  and  are  objecti  of 
delight  and  enjoyment.  It  is  truly  said  that  man  can  acquire  knowledge 
only  through  the  medium  of  his  senses;  if  these  senses,  from  his  in&ocy, 
be  deficient  in  number  or  capacity,  his  judgment  and  luiowledge  are  ne- 
cessarily defective ;  but  even  witu  his  five  senses  perfect,  and  after  being 
matnrea  by  experience  and  education,  his  ignorance  and  incapacity  are  sn 
every-dav  grievance  to  him.  How  presumptuous  then  to  deny  a  place  in 
the  infimty  of  the  universe  to  any  essence,  attribute,  or  being  that  cannot 
be  graspeu  by  the  five  senses  of  puny,  feeble,  blundering  man ! 

The  Deity,  as  defined  by  Paley  or  the  Church,  cannot  be  charged  upon 
Deists.  Tne  existence  of  an  infinitely  good  God  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  maintained  by  any  but  a  bi^ot  or  a  hypocrite.  In  fact  the  scripturian*s 
Qod  is  that  mottey,  e very-passioned  idol  which  may  be  invoked  in  every 
state  of  mind,  and  for  every  purpose  (evil  as  well  as  Ifood^  wbi'ch-the 
mind  of  man  can  conceive,  fie  is  represented  as  being  auke  Ine  patron  of 
the  rebel  and  the  loyalist^ the  virtuous  and  the  vicious — the  cruel  and  the 
lenient — the  cliaste  aiid  the  voluptuous.  He  is  actuated  by  every  human 
passion,  and  even  debased  by  many  human  vices.  It  is  ajj^inst  such  a 
moustroos  evil  as  this  that  the  voice  of  every  free>tliinker  and  philosopher 
should  be  raised  ;  to  expose  the  vile  hypocnsy  and  utter  uselessness  of  a 
domineering  priesthood,  which  preys  upon  the  produce  of  an  indastrions 
and  oppressed  people,  robbing  4hem  of  bodily  and  mental  enjoyment,  and 
giving[  them  nothing  in  return  but  a  reversionary  heaven  or  hell,  neither 
of  which  will  ever  oe  endured  or  enjoyed. 

I  consider  that  the  Atheist  and  the  Deist  are  equally  unassailable  in  their 
opinions  t  and  as  they  have  the  wisdom  to  discountenance  every  species  of 
priescraft,  they  may  not  fear  bein^  able  to  live  in  amity,  even  shoald  the 
difference  of  opinions  bring  them  into  collision :  for  as  tfiey  are  both  too 
wise  to  be  led  astray  by  the  ignis-fatuus  revelation,  and  attend  only  to  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  it  can  oe  ha^  it  is  only  where  evidence  ceases  that  every 
individaal  may  fancy  for  himself  what  is  beyond  the  reach  ^f  evidence, 
and  that  the  fancy  of  all  should  coincide  will  never  be  expected  by  either 
Atheist  or  Deist— they  leave  this  absurdity  to  the  fanatic. 

Aberdeen,  INHh  Oct.  1828.  W.  6. 

Note, — ^Between  that  which  is  called  philosophical  Deism,  or  Physi- 
theism«  and  that  which  is  Mled  Atheism,  I  know  no  difference :  there  is 
a  diffisreace^ly  when  a  man,  calling  himself  a  Deist,  describes  Ids  Dei^ 
as  a  human  hdng,  working  npon  every  principle  of  human  miction.    The 

fuestton  Is,   JPBTBICAL  or   IIOHAI*  DbITT  ? — physical   OBylNTELLIOSST 
)bitt  i  ^  R,  C. 
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LETTER  39.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 


Gritiotb  on  "  Bishop  Dbhon's  most  sublime  and  impressive 
Discourse,  showing  why  works  done  for  the  Church  are 
among  the  most  aeeeptable  services  man  can  perform  to 
God,'*  in  fartfaerance  of  the  purport  of  the  King's  Lettbr 
TO  THB  Archbishops  OF  Canterburt  and  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlilb, — In  your  Letter  to  the  King,  you  have  intro- 
duced the  King's  Letter  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York.  This  1  find  published,  and  cheapened,  for  the  purpose  of 
more  extensive  circulation,  in  conjunction  with  a  sermon  preached 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  for  a  collection  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Society,  for  the  advancement  of  Chris- 
tianity in  that  province,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Theodore  Dehon, 
D.D.  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal    Church,  in  South 
Carolina  r-^and  this  discourse  it  is,  which  the  circulators  and 
hawkers  of  the  King's  beggarly  Letter,  have  very  modestly 
advertised,  as  *'  a  most  sublime  and  impressive  discourse  by  the 
late  pious  and  learned  Bishop  Dehon." — ^The  catch  of  this ;  (for 
it  is  a  most  palpable  catch,)  consists  in  the  suppressing  that  it  is 
the  composition  merely  of  a  modern,  and  an  American  or  mere 
wmld-bs,  hud  soi^disant  Bishop;  and  that  its  sublimity  and  im* 
pressiveness  is  authenticated  only  by  the  judgment  of  the  anony«- 
-moas  publisher,  who  has  an  immediate  interest  of  his  own,  in 
-calling  it  sublimCy  and  wishing  it  to  be  impressive.    The  pur*- 
chaser  was  to  be  led  to  expect,  that  here  was  a  curious  piece  of 
antiquated  argumentation,  that  might  be  really  sublime  and  im- 
pressive, and  really  the  composition  of  a  pious  and  learned  Bishop ; 
bi^  gets  for  his  money  neither  curiosity,  antiquity,  sublimity,  piety 
or  learning ;  nor  so  much  as  the  nonsense  of  a  Bishop  defacto,"^ 
An*  let  the  Americans  once  get  so  far  choused,  as  to  recognise 
Bishops ;  Kings  and  Lords,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  vermin,  will 
anoD  spunge  upon  their  softness.    The  attraction  of  the  one  to 
the  other,  is  so  strong,  that  even  the  wide  Atlantic  between  them, 
binders  not  the  mitre  on  one  side,  from  corresponding  to  the 
crown  on  the  other — ^and  the  beggar-priest,  lends  us  his  lie  from 
Charleston,  to  help  the  begging-King  at  Windsor— i'  the  com- 
mon cause  of  gospel-mongery. 

The  setting  of  the  type  of  this  piece  of  Episcopal  mendicity, 

exfaifoits  the  essential  paltriness  of  our  modern  priestcraft—just 

as  here  at  Oakham,  the  chimes  of  the  clock  are  made  to  "rc- 

metnher  that  they  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day"—hy  giving  us  on 

that  day  the  most  cut-throat  melancholy  tune,  that  could  be  set 

upon  the  barrel.    Here  have  we  a  capital  letter, not  only  to  every 

ndtncy  or  periphrasis  for  the  Deity,  but  to  every  pronoun  he,  she, 

or  iiy  personal  or  relative,  that  has  reference  to  his  inconceiv- 

AbilHy. 

No.  IQ.— Vol,  2.  2q 
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The  sermon  itself,  though  contnioing  doctrines  which  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  few  or  none  of  our  English  clergy  would 
have  the  audacity  openly  to  avow,  contains  exactly  such  as  they 
would  wish  to  see  taking  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
American  is  in  this  case  the  complete  cat's-paw,  and  earns  his 
praise  of  learning  and  piety  solely  from  the  temerity  of  his  insina- 
atingt  what  our  own  tricksters  would  fain  have  insinuated,  bat 
dare  not;  to  wit --that  promoting  the  interests  of  the  priesthood, 
will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  piece  bears  internal  marks  of 
having  been  pruned  of  some  of  its  more  egregious  flabbergasteiy, 
without  which,  1  guess  it  might  have  been  a  little  too  much  for 
our  English  gullibility,  for  which,  God  knows,  it  was  never  a 
little,  that  was  a  little  too  much.  Not  enough  is  left  to  betray 
the  cloven-footed,  /  dare  not^  waiting  on  /  would:  to  satisfy  a 
shrewd  observance,  that  the  only  difference  between  Pope 
Leo's  sale  of  indulgences  for  building  St.  Peter*s  Church,  and  a 
Protestant  Bishop's  overtures  ^ith  the  devil  to  raise  the  wind  for 
building  Protestant  Churches,  is,  that  our  Protestant  coquinerie  is 
more  artfully  managed,  comes  me  more  delicately  round-about 
to  the  same  point, — wipes  me  the  mouth  at  it, — simpers  me  maiden 
blushes,  and  is  the  thing  vnthout  the  grossness  of  bearing  the 
name  of  the  thing. — Our  honest  rogue  of  the  triple  crown,  let  it 
out  bluntly ;  *^  Give  us  your  money,  and  then  go  it  my  ioys^— 
we'll  settle  your  reckoning  unlh  the  thunderer  /" 

My  mincing  silk-mouthed  knave  of  the  fork-topt  bonnet  serves 
up  his  hallelujah  gammon  with  a  grace  that  would  outweedle 
Satan :— "  My  brethren,  the  necessities  of  the  gospel  are  the 
necessities  of  God,  when  his  religion  solicits  your  aid,  it  is  He  that 
speaks — Give  then  ye  rich,  that  of  the  abundance  which  he  hath 
given  you,  a  portion  may  be  used  to  the  honour  of  his  name.— 
To  the  treasury  of  this  work,  offer  your  contributions  ye  gay  and 
thoughtless,  if  haply  amidst  your  omissions  of  duty,  and  trans- 
gressions of  his  laws,  the  Almighty  may  remember  you  for  this,*' — 
p.  19*  And  by  the  Eternal  God !  who  of  his  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy  lends  me  the  use  of  his  Divinity  to  keep  me  from  the  sip 
of  naughty  words,  when  angeHs  haste  would  outrun  reason's 
guiding ;— ^hose  are  the  very  words — so  even  soothe  Protestant 
Bishop — the  American  Bishop — the  Bishop  of  our  own  age  and 
aspects,  would  lay  it  on :  and  so  would  even  our  Bishops  here  in 
England,  with  the  King's  Letter  to  back  'em  in't. — Having  got 
the  Yankee  knave  to  put  the  facing  on  it, — truckle  with  sin,  and 
sell  us  so  much  licence  to  be '^  gay"  and  *' thoughtless^*  (which, 
we  all  know  what  it  means,)  for  so  much  monies. — *'jo  the 
treasuru  of  this  work  offer  your  contributions ^  ye  gay  OMd 
thoughtless" — and — and— and — God !  It's  a  bargain  ! 

And  are  we  Protestants,  forsooth,  for  any  advantag-es  whicb  any 
form  of  Protestantism  hath  given  us,  to  be  afraid  of  any  possible 
consequences  of  Catholic  emancipation  :  or  to  frighten  ourselves 
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with  9pjpj7diepsipQS^  tbat  our  holy^waterfridnd^,  could  ne^er  CQme 
^  so  nicely ;  or  diddle  us  with  so  delicate  a  grace,  as  n  Yankee 
Bishop !  Suppose  we,  tbat  i'  th'  la&t  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
nobody  has  been  to  school  to  Mother  Cole,  but  they  of  our  frater- 
nity ?  And  would  there  be  no  more  brown  mares  to  give  lock*t 
jaws  to  honesty ;  nor  dog-and-duck  men  with  wit  enough  to  a«k 
the  customers  of  a  brothel^  what  will  become  of  their  souls  when 
they  die  ?^-:Should  the  monopoly  of  gospelling  slip  back  into 
the  hands  o'  theother  thieves !  But  1  have  run  so  fast  after  the  mat- 
ter of  this  discourse,  that  I  forgot  the  text :  'tis  Nehemiah,  13, 14, 
'*  Remember  me,  0  my  God,  concerning  this,  and  wipe  not  out 
tny  goods  that  I  hope  done  Jor  the  house  of  my  God,  and  for  the 
offices  thereof" 

The  whole  climax  of  pathos,  point,  and  impressiveness,  in  the 
p^orfL^ion  of  this  piece  of  Transatlantic  eloquence,  consists  in  the 
piost  ridiculous  and  childish  periphrases,  for  the  purpose  of  round- 
ing off  four  or  five  successive  periods,  with  the  chime  of  the  words 
*f  For  the  house  of  my  God,  and  for  the  offices  thereof"  Which 
ih  precisely  the  same  sprt  of  sublimity  that  characterises  the  pretty 
chiming  repetitions  in  the  tragedy  of  Cock  Robin  :— 

And  \rho  saw  him  die  ? 
1  said  the  fly. 
With  my  little  pye. 
And  I  saw  him  die. 

Such  is  South  Carolij;kian  sublimity !  Such  is  the  most  sublime 
and  impressive  composition,  which  the  Church-buiiding-knaves 
have  the  impudence  to  tell  the  bearded  babies  of  Christ  Jesus,  it 
the  most  sublime  and  impressive  that  they  ever  read.  Sweet,  they 
should  call  it,  as  lollipop ;  and  musical,  as  is  a  whistlecord.  But, 
having-  dispatched  the  rhyme  of  the  business,— a  word  now  for 
the  reason  of  it. 

Our  toould^be  Lordship,  gives  the  words  of  Nehemiah,  *'  Re- 
member me,  O  my  God,  concei^ning  this,  and  wipe  not  ou^  my 
good  deeds  that  I  have  done ;"  apd  tells  us  that  Nehemiah  was 
a  pious  and  humble  man ;  and  calls  him  the  good  Nehemiah,  and 
'*  this  eascellent  man:"  but  the  devil  a  bit,  will  he  trust  this  good 
afid  excellent  Nehemiah^  to  tell  \\&  in  his  own  words,  wh^t  this, 
and  these  good  deeds  which  he  had  done,  were;  and  in  wh^tit 
was,  that,  fn  his  .own  reckqning  of  his  own  account,  his  extraor- 
dinary piety  ^nd.|mmiiity  consisted ;  t^iopgh  wiibin  eleven  verses, 
we  have  the  pretty  tale,froip  thepen  of  inspiration  itcielf,  and  thi9 
it  is :— "iind  1  contended  vnith  fhemf  (says  this  model  of  mc^i- 
n€S9,^  and  I  cursf^d  them,  and  I  smote  divers  of  them,  and 
plucked  off  tf^e^ir  j[i^ir^  and  mqde  them  swear,  by  Goo  ;"  ven© 
%6.  O  whfit  pt^eek^fs^  was  heife  !  O  wha.t  trq^scepdental  humi- 
itiy  !     Imagine  ye  ^e  thi^  (iip^elpf  perfection,  with  his  left  hand 

Erqiiqd  jp  the  IpPg  Wftck  hair  <?f  ap  uqbelievjing  Ji^w-ibs^I,  and 
pldiqg  tiack  hish^^jci,  ^bjle  with  [his  bufkch  ^  fitve8,he  pummelt 

2^2 
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oat  God's  imag^e,  and  pounds  me  the  *^  human  face  divine,^  info^a 
mess  of  cranberry  jam.  Imagine,  how  evangelically  be  must 
have  suited  the  word  to  the  action,  when  he  cursed  them  as 
heartily,  as  he  smote  them^  and  the  damn  ye's  and  thumps  kept 
time,  imagine  his  bloody  fingers  and  hands  fall  of  the  tufted 
hair  of  his  fellow  creatures,  torn  ap  by  the  root.  *' Uplifted  to 
the  being,  (says  the  Bishop,)  to  whom  we  must  all  give  account/' 
and  saying  on  the  strength  of  this  holy  havoc,  '^  Remember  me,  O 
my  God,  concerning  this,  and  wipe  not, — ^wipe  not  out  my  good 
deeds ;"  and  then  imagine  if  you  can,  a  measure  to  the  measure- 
less impudence,— the  outrageous  contempt  of  all  faculty  of  under- 
standing ;  the  reckless  disregard  of  all  truth,  of  that  brass-browed 
hypocrite,  and  charnel  hearted  liar — ^that  would  challenge  the 
honours  of  piety  and  humility,  for  this  prize-fighter  of  Omnipo- 
tence.— Or  imagine  a  debility  of  understanding  more  fatnate, 
a  state  of  ideotcy  more  helplessly  past  help,  than  that  of  those  who 
hearing  such  a'discourse,  and  having  cut  their  teeth,  could,  em- 
bosom them  in  lips  that  hid  their  gnashing.  Why  should  we  be 
so  severe  on  the  follies  of  past  times,  when  we  see  what  our  own 
are  capable  of  ?  or  fear  the  encroachments  of  superstition  in  its 
papal  guise,  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  the  self  same  superstition 
to  encroach  on  us,  in  any  other  guise  than  that.  I  fear  me 
mightily,  that  the  very  scheme  of  our  No  Popery  knaves,  is  a  con- 
trivance to  bilk  us  of  our  wariness,  and  to  divert  our  attention  to  a 
quarter  from  whence  nothing  is  to  be  feared,  while  villany  with  a 
vengeance  steals  the  march,  and  shall  clap  its  yoke  on  our  secorify 
from  the  very  quarter  with  which  we  identified  our  safety. 

Our  additional  Churches  must  be  supplied  by  additional  clergy, 
additional  clergy  come  not  but  with  additional  Church-dnes, 
Church-rates,  Church-patronage,  Church-ciet^elmenf ;  and  when 
it  shall  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  coercive  levies  to  sup- 
port the  vasty  incubus,  or  legal  prosecutions  to  silence  the 
gramblers,  there  will  never  be  wanting  the  hireling  sophistry  to 
justify  their  proceedings,  and  to  reconcile  any  villanies  whatever, 
to  any  principles  whatever. 

I  find  a  strikingly  coincident  remark  to  this  cae,  in  Dr.  Gran- 
ville's Journal  of  Travels  to  and  from  St.  Petersburgh,  as  reviewed 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  29th  ult.— «  The  Russians  have 
no  idea  of  excluding  any  sect  (torn  offices,  civil  or  military,  and  it 
is  painful  to  reflect,  that  England  is  the  darkest  cell,  the  last 
retreat  of  religious  persecution.*'  Enlightened  England,  free 
and  Protestant  England,  with  all  its  falsely  called  associations 
for  the  preservation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  with  all  its 
after-dinner  clap-traps  of  "  love  of  freedom,  and  love  of  troth,'^ 
produces  me  not  a  single  orator,  at  any  one  of  their  public 
meetings,  who  dare  express  his  public  disapproval  (if  he  dW- 
approve)  of  the  prosecution  of  Infidels,  nor  throw  oat  an  intimation 
ef  censure  on  the  act  of  imprisoning  and  mining  the  man  with 
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whom  they  had  not  wit  to  reason,  nor  virtae  to  compete.  Nor 
has  there  arisen  among  all  their  truckling,  pimping,  mob-ooarting 
reformers,  one,  who  has  had  strength  of  understanding,  a  strength 
of  honesty,  to  propose  the  remedy  to  all  our  civil  and  religious 
contentions,  that  might  be  proposed  in  a  single  sentence — take 
AWAY  THE  BONE  !  Let  but  both  parties  come  tothe  simple  tact 
of  common  honesty,  and  consent  either  to  believe  the  Gospel  or 
not  to  believe  it,  and  act  consistently  with  that  consent,  and 
malignity  itself  would  lose  its  power  to  dig  up  mischief.  Let  the 
believer  have  the  consistency  to  take  Christ  at  his  word,  and 
believe  that  ^'  ^t^  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/'  and  he  can 
have  no  pretence  for  anger  at  us,  who  are  for  kicking  his  king- 
dom out  of  the  world.  Let  it  but  once  be  received  as  the  universal 
maxim,  that  legislation  shall  not  interfere  with  the  consciences  of 
men— that  the  article  religion  shall  not  foe  known  in  law  nor 
government,  and  the  Catholics  will  come  into  tfad  administration 
in  consequence  of  a  general  principle,  not  as  religionists,  but 
as  statesmen,  not  as  the  result  either  of  conquest  or  of  con- 
ciliation, but  on  the  broad  basis  of  eternal  right,  and  that  security 
which  every  man  who  carries  a  head,  ought  to  have  guaranteed 
to  iMm,  that  it  shall  be  for  his  actioTis,  and  his  actions  alone,  that 
he  shall  be  held  accountable  to  man,  and  let  him  settle  his  con- 
cerns with  God  to  his  own  satisfaction.  This  alone  is  liberty— 
this  alone  would  ensure  the  nation's  happiness — this  it  is,  that  the 
wicked  schemers  to  build  their  own  aggrandisement  on  the  moral 
and  intellectual  degradation  of  mankind ;  Papist,  Quaker,  Me- 
thodist, and  Unitarian,  are  each  afraid  ofy  and  none  so  much  so, 
as  those  who  cry  the  loudest,  who's  a/raid. 

Archiep.  Palace,  Your*s  truly, 

November  l,the  10th  of  Robert  Oakham. 

our  Consecration. 

p.  S.— You'll  see  by  Drakard's  Stamford  News,  that  I've 
bad  a  little  war  here  in  the  provinces  ;  but  as  tis  only  pop-gun 
work,  I  hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  a  bulletin ;  veni, 
vidif  vici,  is  the  history  on't.  I  thought  I  had  better  throw  away 
my  interest  in  an  old  kingdom^come  man's  official  courtesies,  than 
wrong  my  own  humanity,  by  not  doing  what  I  could  to  fray  off, 
the  carrion  ravens  that  pounce  upon  the  backs  the  law  has 
scourged,  and  peck  at  their  sore  places.  R«  T. 


SPIRITUAL  CRUELTY  IN  OAKHAM  GAOL. 
To  the  Editor  of  Drakard'9  Stamford  New*. 
Sir, — While  every  other  dnty  connected  with  the  ircll-orderin^  of  this 
hoisae  of  bondage^  from  that  of  the  visiting  magistrates  down  to  tne  lium- 
blesi  turnkey,  is  discharged  with  a  fidelit)r  {indliamanity  above  all  <prtuse* 
Che  ministerial  function,  1  regret  to  state,  is  aduiiuistered  in  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  Egyptian  severity,  and  calculated  to  revive  and  perpetuate  the 
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genius  of  t^i«  dark  ages,  tlie  reign  of  the  dungeon,  the  fetters,  and  *  (ht 
tortaring  hour  tliat  calls  to  penance/  It  is  well  known,  that  the  best 
friends  of  the  church  of  England  most  heartily  regret  the  retaining  in  her 
Liturgy  of  that  roost  exceptionable  relict  of  Popisli  cruelty,  the  9ervice 
for  A9n  fVednesday  i  and  none  hut  those  who  are  reasonably  suKpected  of 
having  emi  will  at  Sion  would  needlessl^r  bring  into  prominence  thth 
hideous  memento  of  her  once  barbarous  spirit,  ana  set,  in  impeachment  of 
ber  improved  temper  and  exalted  character,  the  evidence  of  *  tko9e  thing$ 
whereof  »he  if  now  aehamed.'  In  this  truly  horrible  service  the  worshipper 
It  made  to  say  Amen  to  a  reiteration  of  curses  heaped  on  curses  on  his 
head,  from  one  or  other  of  which  not  one  of  them  can  be  conceived  to 
stand  wholly  exonerate:  and  of  which,  if  but  the  least  of  them  took  that 
hold  of  a  weak  mind  which  it  is  evidently  intended  and  aimed  to  take, — 
not  all  the  balsams  of  the  blessed  Araby  could  heal  its  wound,  or  relieve 
its  smarting. 

In  vain  is  it  pretended,  that  there  ate  accompanying  qualifications,  dle» 
Tiations,  consol^ttions,  and  assurances  of  remission  and  pardon :  what  is  to 
alleviate,  what  to  take  olSf  the  seal  from  the  warrant  ef  damnation^  when 
once  the  offender  hath  been  made,  in  a  formal  and  frightful  act  of  horriUe 
devotion^  in  the  presence  of  his  God  to  *  affirm  with  hie  own  mouthy  the 
curee  of  God  to  he  dueV  Tfiose  are  the  very  words.  Are  they  not  there? 
If  there  be  sense  in  them,  is  there  any  sense  that  can  defeat  that  sense? 
Will  ye  poison  a  man,  and  give  him  an  antidote  with  it?  Will  ye  stab 
him  to  the  heart,  and  then  prod  ace  3roQr  medicine  ?— drive  him  to  despair 
first,  and  then  exert  your  power  to  comfort  him  ? 

Yet  this,  even  this,  is  the  service  which  our  chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Doncaster,  in  spite  of  reasons  offered  to  him,  against  which  be  csn 
adduce  no  counter  reasons,  and  in  contempt  of  the  most  earnest  and  re- 
spectfully intended  remonstrances,  persists  in  selecting  as  the  most  appro- 
priate service  of  spiritual  consolation,  in  tills  honee  of  woe^ — where  his 
auditors  are  no/ oo/mitoriYy  his  auditors:  which  makes  it  the  more  cow- 
ardly— as  it  is  the  more  cruel.  Whenever  anything  has  occurred  to  put 
him  out  of  temper  in  his  domestic  arrangements, — his  revenffe  is,  to  come 
here  and  curse  away  his  spleen  on  the  poor  prisoners.  So  Uiat, — ^without 
a  jibe — they  know  what  is  coming  by  the  temper  he  appears  to  Win, — and 

'  Well  the  wretched  whisperers  learn  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  moraiog  face.* 

But  the  worst  on*t  is — he  never  loses  his  opportunity  of  discharging  his 
▼olley  of  curses  on  every  freeh  comer :  and — a  poor  picker  up  of  sticks 
out  of  my  lord*s  coppice,  or  the  unfortunate  debtor,  who  for  the  first  time 
awakes  under  an  agonising  perception  of  has  lost  iibertv,  his  ruined  for- 
tunes, and  a  broken  heart,  in  this  abhorred  opprobrioas  den  of  woe, 
awakes  on  his  first  morning  to  find  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  worse  doB 
than  those  from  whom  these  walls  would  protect  him, — Heaven's  sheriff's 
officer, — who,  iust  exactly  when  he  would  look  for  comfort  and  consola- 
tion, presents  him  in  hand  a  bill  of  charges  of  that  creditor ^you  know 

the  rest  /  indeed  have  learned  to  estimate  those  charges  at  their  josC 
amount ;  but  have  not  learned  to  make  light  of  tfie  sorrowful  sighing  of 
a  prisoner,  or  to  think  that  /  have  do  right  to  inteifere  when  I  see  cruelty 
under  the  mask  of  godliness,  canting  pride,  and  eanetijied  oppresswn. 

ROBERT  TAYLOft,  Prisoner  I 
Oakham  Gaol,  October  24»  1828. 
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J^urnulofa  Tour  by  fVm,  Bdmeads^  in  company  with  J.AhMiukr^  in 
the  year  1801-1802,  througk  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  a  pari  of 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Dedicated  to  iTilliam  Elgar. 
(Left  England  Dec.  91,  and  retaraed  July  S2,  1802.) 

Paris,  January,  180S.' 
Ajtbb  a  residence  of  some  weeks  iu  Paris,   during  wliich  we  had  seen  ito 
various  exbibition^i,   Tisited  its   public   assemblies    and   instiiutionB,  and 
wandered  in  its  environs,  of  all  which  we  had  given  an  ample  detail  in  ov 
letters  to  England,   we*  resolved  to  lengthen  our  tour  and  learn  the  conse- 
liuences  of  the  Revolutionary  War  iu  those  countries  which  had  been  most 
immediately  affected.     From  the  same  moment,  I  determined  to  keep  a 
journal  of  passing  occurrences.    This  must  apologise  for  my  abrupt  coi»- 
inenceroeat ;  besides,  at  this  period  of  our  stay,  scenes  of  new  interest  began 
to  multiply.    We  were  suddenly  transported  into  the  regions  of  metaphysics, 
philosophy,  and  politics.    We  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  men,  who  had 
acted  great  parts  on  the  public  theatre,   and  introductions  daily  increased. 
This  new  society  was  not  less  unexpected,  than  grateful  to  our  curiosity  and 
useful  to  our  information.    The  pleasureable  acquaintance  at  so  interesting  a 
crisis,  was,  however,  nncourted  by  an  acquiescence  in  any  of  their  extreme 
notions  ;  for  In  every  conversation  with  every  political  character  we  met 
with,  we  constantly  avowed  our  full  conviction  of  the  use  of  temperate  mea- 
sures in  national  affairs,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  any  other  than  gradual 
improTements.  Unrecomraended  as  we  were,  by  a  single  introductory  letter, 
the  manner  of  forming  oar  little  circle,  was  carious,  and  I  cannot  forbear 
from  detailing  it.    Public  report  told  us,     that  Mr.  Thomas  Paine  resided 
still  at  Perls,  in  obscure  circumstances,  much  degraded  by  intemperance,  and 
sometimes  oppressed  by  poverty.    We  were  informed  at  our  circulating 
library,  that  he  lodged  with  a  printer  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  where 
we  called  on  the  following  morning  and  found  him  at  home.    The  first  im- 
pression of  his  chamber,  dress,  and  person,  will  never  be  effaced  from  my 
mind ;  it  was  a  sentiment  of  pity,  mingled  with  disgust.    He  received  us 
with  philosophic  coolness,  but  inviting  us  to  seat  ourselves,  gsTe  us  an  op- 
pertanity  of  surveying  his  exterior  as  well  as  the  accompaniments  of  his 
privacy.     His  countenance  appeared  to  confirm  the  report  of  his  intemperance. 
Falstaff  would  have  said,  ''  that  a  flea  on  his  nose'had  lived  in  purgatory/* 
His  hair  was  uncombed,  and  his  face  and  hands  extremely  filthy ;  his  dress 
consisted  of  shabby  black  breeches,  loose  slippers,  and  cotton  stockings, 
oncis  white,  perhaps  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention. 
To  prudently  conceal  the  appearance  of  a  shirt,  a  loose  great  coat  was  thrown 
over  him,   which  had  long  lost  its  original  colour  and  all  its  buttons,  and  a 
dirty  piece  of  linen  rag  held  together  its  threadbare  folds,  round  his  waist. 
•Tfaa  room  he  sat  in  was  small ;  in  one  corner,  the  seeming  remainder  of  hfs 
wardrobe  lay  in  a  confused  heap,  with  equal  care  and  cleanliness.    A  table 
before  him  was  crowded  with  letters,  manuscripts,  books,  butter,  bread,  and 
pots«    The  mantle-piece  and  shelves  around  him  exhibited  the  same  disorder, 
except  where  a  large  paper-box,  pompously  displayed  to  his  visitors,  an 
•nraeffenaent  of  partitions  for  correspondences  of  Tarious  countries.    On  the 
aoev  by  the  fire-side,  stood  several  models  of  his  mechanical  iUventloBs.    We 
hMl  a  long  eonfwrsatlon  with  him,  early  in  which,  he  gave  us  to  anderstand 
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(hat  lie  was  in  affluent  ci  ream  stances,  a  hlot  as  we  sapposed  iiitcaded  h 
predttde  any  offer  of  that  relief,  which  his  *'  tout  eiuembhe**  said  he  needed. 
He  frequently  mentioned  his  own  works,  and  showed  ns  an  eloquent  publica- 
tion by  a  Mr.  Elihu  Palmer,  in  which,  that  American  anther  speaks  of  Mr. 
I^ine  as  the  greatest  man  that  ever  existed.  We  could  not  but  smile  at  this 
Instaace  of  vanity,  which  seems  a  glaring  foible  in  his  character.  Finding 
our  intercourse  with  him  pleasant,  regardless  of  his  external  appearances  or 
the  apparent  low  ebb  of  his  reputation,  we  Invited  him  to  dine  with  uatks 
the  nezr  day.  Oar  Persian  fellow-traveller,  whose  carefat  and  amiable 
mannera,  independently  of  his  knowledge  of  the  oriental  world,  made  khs  a 
Taluable  acquisition  to  our  party,  met  him.  The  appearance  of  Phlne  ea  thb 
occasion  was  more  decent  than  we  expected,  and  drawing  round  the  fire  after 
»  dinner,,  we  found  him  a  communicative  and  interesting  companion.  Presdit 
during  tha  whole  of  the  revolution,  and  active  aa  long  as  activity  was  hoooar- 
able ;  he  related  to  us  many  private  anecdotes  which  unravelled  the  iafloeo- 
ees  that  actuated  some  of  the  principle  actors  id  that  great  political  tragedy. 
Having  spent  many  hours  since  with  that  bold  moralist,  and  bt* ing  corro- 
boratod  in  my  observations  by  the  sentiment  of  several  of  his  Parisian  asso- 
ciates, I  shall  attempt  a  slight  delineation  of  his  character,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  the  rest  of  our  circle.  Of  his  early  youth  I  know  nothing,  bat 
have  heard  that  he  was  born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Id  the  lower  walk  of 
4ife,  and  apprenticed  to  some  mechanical  art,  by  which,  his  parents  enabled 
him  to  earn  a  subsistence.  That  enterprising  pirit  which  has  since  narked 
Jiis  public  career,  disdaining  the  meanness  or  dissatisfied  with  the  uoprodac- 
tiveneas  of  his  employment,  induced  him,  after  a  lapse  of  some  years,  to 
quit  his  native  soil,  and  seek  in  America  an  occupation,  more  suitable  to  tk^ 
bias  of  his  mind,  and  more  advantageous  to  his  interest.  As  soon  as  be  was 
capable  of  thinking  for  himself,  we  may  derive  from  his  publications,  that  he 
applied  with  assiduity  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  The  productions  of 
his  pen  during  the  American  struggle  for  independence,  are  well  known,  aod 
deserve  tlie  gratitude  of  that  free  and  prosperous  country.  The  maseoliae 
spirit  and  energetic  eloquence  of  his  writings,,  contributed  more  perhaps  thso 
those  of  any  other  ad  vocate,  to  reuse  the  feelings  and  animate  the  courage  of  the 
Americans, during  their  doubtful  conflict.  They  conspired  too,  in  cooaion 
with  the  literary  efforts  of  other  philosophical  characters,  to  give  the  peepls 
a  correct  notion  of  representative  Republicanism.  By  these  exertions,  he 
DOC  only  obtained  the  confidence  but  acquired  the  inthnate  friendship  of 
Franklin,  Washington,  and  aU  those  celebrated  Transatlantic  politicians.  The 
reflection  of  whose  lustre,  confers  an  honourable  distinction  on  every  partner 
io  their  efforts.  Paine  was  employed  in  several  important  negotiations,  which 
be  accomplished  with  honor,  skill,  and  success.  Some  few  years  after  thai 
great  work  was  gloriously  terminated  by  the  acknowledged  iadependeoce  of 
the  United  SUtos,  his  mind,  ever  active  and  eager  in  the  cause  of  political 
improvements,  directed  Ita  attention  to  (hat  important  crisis  in  Enropean 
History— the  French  Revolution.  That  grand  event,  burst  as  it  were  vith  a 
sudden  flame,  on  the  moral  and  political  world,  and  communicated  Its  spirit 
with  such  rapidity  to  surrounding  nations,  that  many  members  of  the  Boyish 
parliament  were  alarmed  at  its  progress,  and  dreaded  Us  Influence  en  the 
coQstitutiun.  Ansongst  these,  the  famous  Irish  orator,  Mr.  Bdmund  Burke, 
Hood  foiwost,  not  only  from  his  presumed  apostacy  from  the  cause  el 
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fteedohi,  but  from  his  bitter  mreekiTe  sgahist  the  prima  agenu  in  the  Frenclv 
fevolotioD,  in  an  eloquent  and'  rhapsodical  volume  which  be  at  that  time 
published,  under  the  title  of  ^^  A  Letter  on  the  French  Retohrtion."    This 
#ork,  from  the  established  reputation  of  the  author,  and  its  general  influence 
hi  alarm  lose  men  of  property,  produced  probably  more  answers,  than  any 
composition  bad  been  ever  known  to  do  in  the  Eifgllsh  language.    Every 
other  reply  was  however  obscured  by  Paiue's  Rights  of  Man  ;  a  pamphlet 
aimed  with  such  force  and  simplicity  at  the  corruption  of  the  British  Govern* 
ment,  ami  assailing  the  hereditary  system,  by  a  picture  of  Republicanism,  so 
highly  fascinMing  to  the  populai^  ear,  that  it  every  where  enjoyed  a  current 
sstr,  and  passed  through  several  editions.    A  second  volume  soon  appeared, 
equally  fall  of  bold  and  unexpected  ideas,  written  in  his  same  manly  and 
perspicuous  stile.    In  these  successive  and  vehement  attacks,  *  it  must  be 
confessed,  he  was  an  undisguised  foe— no  phrase  was  studied  to  conciliate--* 
no  pains  were  taken  to  qualify.    He  drew  down  on  himself  consequently, 
the  wrath  of  the  English  Government,  and  a  prosecution  compelled  him  to 
quit  Che  country.    The  reputation  he  had  carried  by  his  sealo us  adherence 
to  the  democratic  cause,  and  his  avowed  hostility  to  the  system  of  role  in 
England,  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  citizens  of  France, 
and  be  was  elected  by  a  district  in  Picardy,  a  member  of  the  Nutional  Con- 
vention.   He  folfllled  the  duties  of  his  post  with  respect  and  popularity,  until 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  King.    At  that  awfol  period  he  was  placed 
in  peouliar  difllculties.    Condorcet,  then  in  the  administration,  waited  on  him^ 
with  a  menacing  assurance,  that  if  he  opposed  the  death  of  the  King,  he  weul<l 
sacrifice  his  credit  with  the  ministers,  and  his  popularity  with   the  nation. 
Notwithstanding  this  authorised  threat,  Paine  wuTcred  not  in  principle.    Ho 
acted  in  that  unhappy  aflklr,  with  the  inti^grity  of  a  judge  and  the  feelings  of 
a  man.     A  very  respectable  division,  (ovarly  half  the  members)  coincided 
with  him,  either  on  the  impolicy  or  Injustice  of  infticcing  the  punishment  of 
death  on  their  delinquent  King.    Firmly  convinced  of  both,  he  not  merely 
gave  a  silent  vote  on  that  occasion,  but  was  the  only  member  who  had  courage 
to  deliver  a  discourse  in  the  convention,  recommending  milder  measures,  and 
the  preservation  of  Louis.    It  was  received  with  attention 'and  probably 
would  have  inclined  the  balance  in  favour  of  mercy,  had  not,  Marat  per- 
ceiving Its  weight  and  operation,  suddenly  risen,  and  exclaimed  '^  Thomas 
Paine  does  not  vote  for  the  death  of  the  King^  only  because  he  belongs  to  the 
sect  of  Qaakerf."    In  vain,  Paine  declared,  that  he  was  urged  solely  by 
motives  of  justice  and  hnmanity.    Marat*s  assertion  answered  the  intended 
purpose.    It  diverted  the  attention  of  the  members  from  the  arguments  Paine 
bad  osed.    The  vote  was  hurried  on,  and  the  sentence  of  death  carried  by 
the  small  majority  of  four  voices.    Paine  by  this  measure,  as  Condorcet  fore- 
told, entirely  lost  his  influence  in  the  government.    Yet  he  persevered,  with 
anremf  tting  zeal  in  his  endeavours  to  stem  the  torrents  of  disorder  and  cmelfy 
which  he  foresaw,  menaced  both  property  and  personal  security.    He  even 
made  an  effort,  by  addressing  (as  from  an  American,)  a  letter  to  the  French 
Nation » to  rescue  the  wretched  Antonlette  from  the  guillotine.    But  ail  was 
fruitless :  France  in  the  power  of  unprincipled  desperadoes,  was  by  turns, 
the  victim  of  anarchy  and  oppression.    An  issue  of  crimes,  during,  a  period 
of  nearly  two  years,  succeeded  each  other  with  incessant  rapidity,  not  less 
disgraceful  than  injurious  te  the  cause  of  freedom— to  be  virtuous  was  cri- 
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Bla»^to  be  Hob  wai  detth.  The  benevolenee  of  ^utte  vu  revmr^ed  by 
inpritoinneiiC,  eed  eten  his  life  wti  saved  by  the  nerest  accident.  Oa  Ot 
dewnfall  of  the  diabolic  Robrsplerre  and  hit  ftiction,  he  Was  released  ettb 
many  others  from  the  Lnzenboarg  prison,  and  taking  priTate  ehaabers*liai 
liTod  siiioe  in  obsearily  and  qeiet.  Such  are  the  prominent  fealnres,  inthi 
pabliolife  of  this  extraordinary  character,  except  that  I  have  omitted  ta 
mention  the  pnblleation  of  his  Age  of  Reason,  and  the  enquiries  it  excited  is 
the  religiotts  world.  I  will  now  sketch  him  as  he  is ;  that  slovenly  hmbit  ia 
his  person,  apt  aafreqaently  allied  to  genius,  and  generally  te  good  natim, 
forms  at  least  a  blemish  in  his  character,  if  not  a  vice.  Intemperance,  !&■ 
sorry  to  say,  has  disfigured  his  countenance,  and  visibly  Impaired  his  fmae.* 
His  hand  trembles  under  every  effort ;  independently  of  these  twodrawba^ 
he  seems  sUll  to  'command  respect,  and  wins  upon  aequaintaoee.  NocviA- 
sUnding  the  persecutions  he  has  suffered  from  England,  aod  still  mere  fren 
France,  and  the  Ingratitude  with  which  he  charges  a  late  emineal  character 
In  America,  he  bears  t^  marks  of  rancour  or  malignity.  As  he  letirBJ  frnm 
public  life  in  periods  of  party  violence,  with  dignity,  and  suffered  its  iajuiiet 
with  fortitude,  so  now,  in  conversing  on  his  political  foea,  be  preservm  a 
spiritof  moderation  and  forbearance  ;  he  complains  rather  tliaa  eoadeaos. 
His  intellect  Is  still  sound  and  actlvet — his  memory  remarkably  retcatiff. 
It  is  a  foible  not  unusual  with  literary  men,  to  pique  themselves  higiity  oa 
their  secondary  attainments.  Patne  imagines  himself  a  better  poet  ihas 
philosopher.  He  repeated  to  us  many  of  his  little  pieces ;  they  are  by  oo 
SMans  poetry,  yet  they  are  distinguished  by  that  neatness  and  poiat  whieh 
characterise  his  prose  writings,  and  are  sometinws  embellished  with  strilfa^ 
images. 

Upon  whatever  subject  he  speaks  in  private  conversation,  he  ipeaks  with 
confidence,  and  in  every  allusion  to  his  own  writings  presumes  that  hit  priit- 
elples  will  finally  predominate.  We  forgive  his  errors,  because  we  believe 
his  honesty  ;  we  feel  no  surprise* at  his  allusion  to  his  own  opioioos,  vhes 
we  consider  the  obscurity  of  his  origin,  and  theoelebrity  of  his  works,  besidei 
authorship  is  commonly  the  offspring  of  vanity  ;  and  a  kind  parent  she  is,  the 
not  only  gives  birth  to,  but  constantly  fiseds  and  supporu  her  child. 

His  circnmsunces  belie  his  appearance  ;  his  landed  property  In  America 
is  sufficient  to  support  him  on  a  respectable  footing  in  that  country,  to  whl<)i 
he  was  proud  to  tell  us,  he  was  soon  about  to  return  and  settle.  Some  very 
respectable  friends  cheer  his  present  retirement.  He  often  dines  with  the 
American  ambassador,  and  the  President  Jefferson  occasionally  commanicatH 
with  him. 

His  genius,  not  confined  to  literary  laboors,  sometimes  relieves  itself,  by 
mocbanical  inventions  and  employments  ;  be  showed  us  several  pieoes  efhis 
own  workmanship,  which  equally  prove  his  Ingenuity  and  persevefanre.! 
Indeed,  he  had  once  formed  arrangements  to  establish  an  extensive  iron  brli^ 
maaufiustory,  in  England,  which  public  affairs  rendered  abortive.    He  bow 

*  Mr.  Paine,  was,  at  this  tlsM,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  so  that  ti»  ifltmn- 
perance  may  be  overcharged.  R.  C. 

t  Itself,  an  answer  to  the  charge  of  excessive  intemperance.  II,  C. 

t  Remember  his  age,  and  the  charge  of  intemperance.  R.  C. 
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hi«  kiprbun  bo  with  fo  eagugt  in  toy  oomtaefei*!  ^nterfiriBC,  bilt  dwelfs  Wl¥h 
m  r  nnicb  oomplaoenoy  on  the  ideal  comfort  of  Mt  Traasiitlsnde  retreat. 
1  vr-     Tboday  ^er  dinfng  with  us,   our  Persian  fHend  ealled  to  take  his  kav^. 
!i^  Our  mntaal  professions  of  regret  were,  I  am  sarc,  shicere.    H!b  name  was 
rttHiSethSam,  and  is  now  tstahlished  at  Madras,  in  the  East  Indies,  In  a  hoifte 
m.  ofrery  eztenaiTeconneelions.    On  our  next  fisit  to  Mr.  Paine,  we  again 
tra  invited  him  to  dine  with  ns,  and  begged  Mm  to  introduce  without  ceremony, 
1^ ,  any  of  liis  English  friends.    Ha  bronghl  with  him  Mr.  Le#is  Goldsmith,  and 
MS   a  proAkise  from  Mr.  Holcroft  to  be  with  us  after  dinner ;  Goldsmith  was 
J,  ^£»  iKDowtt  to  us  as  the  author  of   *^  Crimea  of  Cabinets/'  a  worlc,  from  wliieh 
|,  ^  nay  be  drawn  a  fair  estimate  of  the  writer.  It  is  a  compilation  of  earfons  anec* 
^^,  dotes  collected  with  industry,  written  in  an  animated  s(tle,  but  strongly  tinged 
,^.  with  a  spirit  of  violence  and  rancdur ;  it  stands  more  in  proof  of  ht#  sincerity^ 
^  ^  tiian  af  his  aerviees  to  the  cause  ha  espoused.    Mr«  G.  proved  very  useful  t6 
^^^^,  B8,  in  introducing  ns  to  seToral  well-lcnown  characters.    On  the  same  evening 
^^  that  lie  dined  with  ns^  we  accompanied  him  to  the  theatre,  and  ire  ushered  tas 
.^,  to  the  private  chambers  of  Mens.  Talma,  the  Rembla  of  the  French  theatre, 
.r^. ,  whose  sty le  of  acting  in  many  characters  he  much  resembles,  except  that  he 
,^  lias  greater  animation,  nearly  in  propdrttoa  as  the  spirit  of  colloquial  inter" 
^  courie  in  France,  is  more  lively  than  with  the  English.    He  has  a  command- 
hig  person,  an  eye  full  of  fire,  and  a  voice  far  more  powerful  and-sweet  than 
'.  aor  tragle  hero  ;  he  was  highly  pleased  In  conversing  on  the  merits  of  our  best 
^ '  actors,  and  understood  enough  of  the  English  language  to  admire  our  dramatic 
worlcn.    Talma  was  born  in  England,  and  lived  there  some  years,  but  not 
^'  long  enough  to  acquire  that  perfection  of  language  necessary  to  the  London 
' ''  stage,  whieh  he  seemed  ambitious  of  attempting.    There  was  an  open  gene- 
rosity of  maDners  in  this  bnskined  hero  that  we  were  pleased  with,  and  we 
next  day  aceording  to  promise  called  at  his  apartments,  Quaye  de  Voltaire, 
and  were  afterwards  the  means  of  introducing  to  him  Mr.  Holcroft,  at  the 
^'   request  of  Mr.  H.    Talma  is  one  of  the  most  aealous  friends  to  the  Republican 
cause,  yet  he  stands  bi|;h  in  the  good  graces  of  Buonaparte,  and  when  the 
'   play  is  liaiahed,  is  often  invited  to  take  a  seat  in  his  box.    Mr.  Goldsmith, 
whose  address,  converaiAtion,  tind  manners,  were  neither  winning  nor  impres- 
sive, had,  to  the  surprise  of  Holcroft  as  well  as  ourselves,  the  honour  6f  being 
aequMoted  with  many  men  of  talents,  and  some  of  respectability.    In  the 
'    courae  of  a  few  days  he  saceessiy ely  introduced  us  at  his  own  apartments  td 
Mesars.  Tailien,  8t.  Aabln,  Barrere,  and  Benjamin  Constant  .These  had  been 
names  of  high  authority  at  various  epochs  of  the  revolution ;  but  great  men 
are  seen  in  public  stations,  through  a  fklse  medium  ;  on  a  near  approach  their 
vices  as  well  as  virtues  seem  to  diminish*    The  conversation  and  countenance 
of  Moblr*  Barrere  mak^  the  history  of  his  former  cruelty  and  excess<6s  seem 
axtratt^diaai'y.    His  features  wear  an  expression  of  amlableness  overshed 
witbriiaAaof  c6ntritlott.    Mr.  Paine,  who  had  witnessed  his  career  assured 
ns,  thai  he  believed  Barrere  to  have  been  overruled,  from  a  pliancy  of  temper, 
by  the  niord  violent  and  subtle  directors  of  that  dreadful  period,  when  denun- 
ciation waa  akioBtas  acceptable  as  it  was  fktal ;  more  probably  his  ambitious 
spirit,  and  Internal  toe^  was  the  most  powerful  enemy,  his  natural  humanity 
bad  to  eoiltend  with.    It  yielded,  and  we  only  hope  that  his  present  labours 
and  future  activity,  will  contribute  to  wipe  away  the  stain  of  his  revolu- 
eiomury  rbputation.    He  speaks  with  elegance  and  fluency ;   an  accomplish- 
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nent  not  likely  to  be  iai|Mlred  by  his  preseat  prif  aey.  Be  Is  now  emplo)^ 
in  translttinfr  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  aathors  of  sorrotuidiiiff  corn- 
tries.  On  this  laborious  occupation,  the  once-all^ommandiog  orator  and 
statesmen,  now  depends  for  subsistence.  In  oar  conTersatioa  with  him,  ht 
expressed  the  highest  respect  for  the  English  character ;  on  laughingly  aeee- 
sing  him  of  that  Tebement  philiple  against  Lenden,  in  which  he  applied  to  it, 
the  epithets  of  **  shop-keeping,  banking,  money- getting,  &c^*'  he  replied 
that  the  pointed  and  effectual  interference  of  England,  urged  them  to  ths 
highest  pitch  of  enmity  at  that  period.  In  speaking  of  the  war  genetally,  he 
remarked  that  the  policy  of  England  had  been  narrow  and  shori-sighted,  in 
mabitaining  a  combination  against  Franoe ;  that  she  had  introdaeed,  sot  oaly 
In  that  country,  but  throughout  all  Europe,  anew  extensive  mlUlary  sytten, 
in  which  she  would  be  compelled  to  share,  and  by  degrees  corrupt  and  aadei^ 
mine  thst  commercial  spirit  on  which  her  eminence  was  erected ;  he  severely 
censured  the  practice  of  privateering,  and  lamented,  that  wnilst  be  wia  is 
office  (minister  of  foreign  affairs,  more  than  two  years,)  England  had  rejected 
a  proposition  from  them  to  put  an  end  to  that  atyominable  species  of  ileeased 
robbery.  He  told  us  that  the  number  of  priests  and  friars  at  thecommeoee- 
ment  of  the  Revolution,  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand,  and  that  three* 
fourths  of  them  emigrated  or  absconded.  In  his  observation  on  reUgioo,  I 
particularly  remember  that  he  said,  **  that  of  all  the  philosophers  who  had 
appeared  upon  earth,  in  a  life  of  thirty-two  years,  Jesus  had  promulgated  the 
soundest  system  of  morality.**  If  any  one  believed  in  his  divinity,  be  had  a 
right  so  to  do,  nor  did  it  beloog  to  others  to  dissuade  him  from  his  ftlth. 

To  see  Freach  manuers  in  perfection,  we  visited  their  nocturnal  seeies  of 
gaiety  aad  liceatiousnesa,  which  the  police  of  Paris  would  be  much  better 
employed  in  suppressing,  than  in  recording  the  apartments  andsuperiatendiog 
the  change  of  residence  of  all  the  sojourners  In  Paris,  who  as  well  as  the 
citiaens,  are  completely  held  in  leading-strings  by  the  municipality.  At  oneof 
these  with  Mr.  Goldsmith,  we  met  with  Mons.  Tallicn,  who  seemed  to  be  ia 
habits  of  perfect  intimacy  with  our  compaDion.  The  place  of  our  recoattf, 
opened  the  door  at  once  to  the  character  of  Talllen ;  degraded  from  the  elevsp 
ted  station  of  a  legislator,  he  restrains  his  profligate  disposition  within  no 
bounds.  We  saw  him  often,  and  always  found  his  conversation  tleged  by  his 
present  mode  of  life.  On  calling  on  him  one  morning,  we  found  him  in  bed, 
(two  o'clock)  which  we  ascribed  to  the  debauchery  of  the  preceding  night 
The  omamenu  of  his  room  were  neither  ^*  rich  nor  gmudy,'*  bat  ve  observed 
there  engravings  of  Home  Tooke,  Lady  Oxford,  and  Oliver  CromwcU. 
During  the  reign  of  terror  which  is  now  the  common  sppeilatkHi  of  Robes- 
pierre's government,  Tallien  was  invested  with  supreme  power,  in  the  district 
of  Bordeaux,  which  he  exercised  with  injustice  and  cruelty ;  the  moat  BMme> 
rabie  trait  in  his  political  life,  is  the  denunciation  of  Robespierre.  In  this 
bold  and  salutary  measure,  he  was  actuated  by  the  strongest  motlvos ;  frooi 
every  opinion  we  heard  on  that  subject,  the  situation  of  Talleia  was  most 
delicate  and  urgent.  He  was  doomed  to  fall  another  victim  to  his  cruelty,  or 
sacrifice  the  tyrant  himself,  by  denouncing  him  in  the  conveotioo. 

The  result  is  known,  Tallien  however  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  wielding 
the  Repablican  empire,  and  gradually  sunk  into  insignificance.  Misdeawaa- 
ors,  which  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  lately  induced  General  Meoon  to 
cashier  him  from  the  office  of  general  administrator  of  the  finanoes  in  Egypt. 
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tnd  eoimaand  him  disgniteftiUy  to  Franee*  In  all  our  Intorconrse  with  hhn, 
and  we  dined  with  him  once,  1  recollect  little  of  remark  that  deserves  to  be 
retailed  ;  I  remember  asking  him,  (as  he  was  a  member  of  the  government  at 
that  period,)  what  effect  their  experiment  of  an  unrestricted  trade  produced? 
He  replied  ^^  that  they  soon  diseovered  that  the  attempt  was  highly  detri- 
mental to  France;  and  added,  that  whilst  other  countries  possessed  great 
external  territories,  fsom  which  they  derived  the  means  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce, and  restrained  within  certain  bounds  their  respective  trades  by  pro- 
hibitory or  partial  laws,  no  European  Government  could  with  safety  adopt 
thai  open  liberal  system.'' 

Mons.  St.  Anbin,  one  of  the  members  of  the  tribunate,  who  had  beenselected 
by  the  conservative  senate,  as  one  of  the  twenty  to  be  extracted  from  that 
body;  about  four  days  before  we  were  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  O.  had 
never  reached  that  eminence  in  the  slate  which  each  of  the  other  gentlemen 
had  possessed,  although  probably  of  superior  abilities  to  either  of  them.  He 
spoke  Bnglish  with  more  fluency  than  any  Frenchman  we  had  conversed 
with,  and  felt  a  pleasure  in  communicating  to  us  any  information  we  requested. 
Our  conversation  with  him,  turned  principally  on  two  topics ;  jurisprudence, 
and  the  state  and  effect  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  its  establishments.  His 
remarks  were  Ingenious,  and  on  comparing  our  legal  code  with  that  of  France, 
he  gave  a  warm  panegyric  on  the  superiority  of  our  system ;  he  remarlced 
that  the  criterion  by  which  he  judged,  was  the  result.  That  be  found  in 
England  a  small  number  of  judges  sat  only  at  stated  periods  of  the  year  in  the 
provincial  departments,  on  an  average  not  more  than  two  days,  and  generally 
terminated  every  legal  dispute,  or  that  If  any  appeal  was  made  to  a  higher 
court ;  causes  were  not  long  kept  in  suspence  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
cases  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  His  picture  of  French  jurisprudence,  was 
the  reverse  of  this  fair  side  ;  their  present  judges,  not  including  the  commer-> 
eial  tribunals,  which  are  numerous,  but  which  take  cognizance  of  cases  only 
In  which  property  amounts  to  no  more  than  fifty  pounds,  are  three  thousand ; 
they  hold  their  sittings  at  every  court,  In  every  department  during  the 
whole  year  (excepting  the  decades);  yet  that  their  business  is  never 
finished,  litigations  are  daily  multiplied  and  frequently  protracted  (as 
be  In  some  way  connected  the  present  with  the  old  Regime)  fifty  or  sixty 
years.  In  comparing  these  results,  and  ^he* increasing  evils  of  the  French 
legal  distributions,  he  ascribed  a  large  portion  of  this  national  calamity  to 
the  wide  latitude  of  discretionary  power,  vested  in  their  multitude  of  tribu- 
nals, composed  of  men  not  only  unbridled  by  any  responsibility,  but  whose 
individual  opinions  and  decisions  are  not  publicly  known.  In  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  tribunals.  It  is  decreed,  that  three  may  form  a  quorum  of  the  ap- 
pointed aumber,  whose  function  embraces  the  authority  both  of  judge  and 
jury.  To  them  a  government  commissioner  opens  every  case  from  written 
evidence,  attested  before  the  justices  of  peaee,  after  which,  the  advocates  of 
each  party  are  permitted  to  plead.  When  in  this  manner  the  parties  have 
been  each  beard,  the  judges  retire  to  a  private  room  to  consult  on  the  merits 
of  the  case.  Their  decision  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  being 
j  edges  bolh  of  law  and  fact,  differences  of  opinion  may  easily  arise.  There 
is,  besides,  another  fruiifttl  source  of  a  variety  of  opinions,  and  in  addition  to 
the  former,  opens  a  wide  door  to  corruption.     Under  the  monarchial  sys- 
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tv«i,  all  the  pfoflneitl  courU  enjoj^  •04  w?r«  ivguUlod  ty  esflnlapecttUar 
pri?iW9e»4  which  bad  wriaan  from  a  yskthsl^  of  qaa^aiiii,  and  wyre  «sUblUhed 
in  eoiirao  of  iine  on  a  rulv  of  pr^oedaota.  9»t  ea«)^  court,  ander  the  (eaenl 
apirit  of  Qallio  jorispradeDGe,  waa  goteroed  by  ita  own  rulea,  and  neither 
mado  appUcatioo  to,  nor  waa  actuated  by  any  of  th^  surrounding  courts.  Thii 
in  some  meaaure  aimpUfled  their  procoadingf,  and  atamp^d  on  ^ch  a  cha- 
racter which)  plthongh  Yery  wide  of  perfection  from  the  oTernikliog  priaci- 
flw  of  a  despotic  i^Ternment,  served  to  give  a  aoUclity  to  their  deciuoos. 
Under  the  present  order  of  things,  this  practice  ia  unrooted,  and  every  tri- 
bunal has  a  right  to  appeal  to  any  of  the  precedents  of  any  of  the  conu&unal 
decrees,  whenever  any  individual  judge  thinks  proper,  and  persaades  bis  col- 
keagnes  to  coincide  with  him.  This  which  appears  to  be  founded  on  a  jou 
principle  of  equality,  Mons,  St.  Anbin  observed,  had  been  productive  of  lery 
mischievous  consequences ;  and  although  the  tribunal  of  Cassation  ira|»  in- 
stituted as  a  final  appeal  from  all  the  depart^enUl  courta  of  the  republic,  jet 
that  the  short  dale  of  Its  institution  created  against  it,  thewiant  of  time  to  give 
sanction  to  its  decrees,  as  precedents  for  the  guidance  of  other  courts.  The 
question  of  discretion  or  precedent  much  divides  the  philosophical  world, 
and  Mons.  St.  Aubin,  perhaps,  decides  too  haatlly  from  what  he  calls  (be  re- 
soUs<  Under  the  present  circumstances,  shalcen  as  France  has  been  to  ber 
very  foundations,  and  during  the  earthquake  of  the  Revolution,  when  sU  the 
great  property  of  the  realm  lias  been  in  a  continual  state  of  flactuation,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  wisest  possible  system  of  jurisprudenoe  would 
have  been  unequal  to  the  weight  of  litigatioo3*  Setting  .aside  this  question 
on  discretionary  decisions,  many  solid  arguments  are  \o  bo  urged  against  the 
French  system,  and  we  were  not  surprised  to  ^nd  an  enlightened  legislator 
who  had  visited  England,  and  studied  her  jurisprudence  with  altenlion,  dis- 
gusted with  the  present  manner  of  conducting  the  judicial  affairs  of  France. 
To  the  daily  publication  of  newspapers,  and  their  general  currency  through 
the  kingdom,  he  attributed  great  advantages,  as  they  recorded  and  propagated 
the  reasons  and  determinations  of  the  upper  courta  of  law.  .  He  pjii^  Htile  oa 
thair  penal  code,  or  the  modes  of  the  criminal  courts.  The  poa-eonfroatiaf 
of  wltnea^ea,  we  remarked,  appeared  to  ufi  highly  defeotive ;  be  offered  oe 
argnmont  in  its  defence.  We  pointed  oat  one  practice  which,  we  conceived, 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  KngUpd,  The  trials  of  each  day  are 
printed  by  authority,  au^  iposted  in  the  most  public  parts  of  th|d  town.  A 
mode  which  probahily  operates  more  powerrully  and  luefuUy  tlutn  chains  or 
gibbets.  It  4erv<y»  as  a  sprt  of  mofal  daily  lesson  to  the  people,  and  that  o( 
the  most  impressive  kind.  Jt  contains  the  name,  the  native  place,  the  rssi- 
daaee,  theeriiae,  for  which  tlic  culprit  stands  eondfiiined,  and  the  pani^h- 
ment  he  is  sentenced  to  anffer.  iFrom  judicial  and  moial  topics,  oax  eoaver* 
tation  veered,  as  it  were,  naturally  to  raiigioa,  a  sal^eet  o/  the. highest 
Inlerest  at  this  feriod  In  France  and  her  .wide  depeadaoaiea.  iUe  at^oace  de- 
clared, that  \n  hlsopiiaton  the  rooraldoctrin^aofChristlaoity lMi4iaoaBiderably 
influenced  an^  ffo^raved mankind,  that  previous  ;o  its  propagation  tha«p  were 
anthenxicdpcnmentaof  a  degree  of  barbarity  in /s&omauaeoate^  which  conldnet 
be  tolerated  in  modern  times  i  and  that  if  insf^acos  of  cruelty  had  occntred  in 
Ahe.h^tory.cjf  JB»ropc^  Kings,  gov^rpprs,  or  gefierals,  they  were  nui  the 
ponsequence  of  a  iagi4i|r  system,  hqt  flowed  raAber  fram  the  individnal  tern- 
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f^T  and  caprk(»  •(  tbos«  who  ezereiaed  them.    lo  BpMking  of  the  Ronmn 
Cetholic  and  other  religious  establishmentB,  he  allowed  that  they  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  remain,  rather  than  shock  the  feeliogs  or  iooofate  on  the  habits 
of  a  majority  of  a  people.    As  a  member  of  the  tribuoate  he  wonld  have  sup- 
ported the  concordat,  although  he  regretted  that  the  go?eroment  had  proposed 
U,  because  be  thought  that  the  pr^udieeg  of  the  people  might  have  beeq 
overeome  after  so  long  a  suspension,  had  not  the  goTemment  itself  thus 
have  countenanced  their  revival ;  he  acknowledged  the  extreme  iibsurdU)^  of 
an  intolecauce  that  damned  every  dissentient,  yet  he  conceived  that  the  Pro- 
testants would  have  scarcely  been  less  intolerant  had  they  possessed  equal 
power.    He  believed  that  if  their  morality  had  been  less  quest iooable,  an4 
their  conduct  more  circumspect,  it  arose  less  from  interual  purity  than  from 
the  necessity  of  a  cautious  inoffensiveness,  growing,  as  Protestantism  did, 
under  the  briar  of  persecution.    He  conceived  that  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
Ugion  would  gain  a  new  footing  in  France,  but  not  of  long  duration,  since 
the  roinittershad  been  spoiled  of  their  possessions,  and  the  ceremonial  rites 
stripped  of  their  splendor.    Mons.  St.  Aubin  studiously  avoided  any  eom- 
meots  on  the  immediate  measures  of  government.    We  afterwards  leajrned 
that  although  erased  from  the  Tribunate,  he  had  confident  expectations  of  be- 
ing re-elected.    He  was  originally  educated  in  the  Isw,  and  ranked  with  the 
most  conspicuous  orators  of  tliat  assembly.    He  said  it  was  probable  that  he 
should  revisit  England,  and  promised  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  if  he  did, 
at  Maidstone. 

lo  calling  with  Mr.  Goldsmith  on  Mons.  Benjamin  Constant,  he  was  unfor- 
tnoately  from  home.  We  were  aftervrards Introduced  to  him  at  O.'s  apart- 
ments, but  had  little  opportunity  of  conversation:  he  now  leads  a  retired  life, 
hopeless  of  being  re-elected  to  the  tribunate,  or  called  to  any  public  post, 
unleas  a  change  takes  place  in  public  affairs,  as  he  is  rated  amongst  the  most 
cealoua  advocates  of  democracy.  These  were  the  public  charaoters  which 
Mr.  Goldsmith  kindly  intrifllbed  us  to ;  I  say  kindly,  because  It  was  our  wish 
and  request,  not  merely  to  know  the  men  themselves,  but  that  we  might  better 
obtain  Information  on  the  present  floating  state  of  opinions  and  polities.  We 
shoald  have  found  no  dilAculty  In  forming  Intimacies  with  ail  of  them  had  he 
wisiied,  but  such  is  the  system  of  espionage,  and  the  vigorous  police  ofBariff, 
that  we  avoided  too  particular  an  acqoaintanoe  with  any  political  characters. 
There  are  no  agents  In  the  French  serviee  more  active  than  calumay  and««ttSo 
picion,  and  few  men  of  notoriety  escape  their  whispers  and  Bsperaioas.  All 
these  gentlemen,  whose  interviews  with  us,  I  have  sketched,  are  branded  with 
some  Infamous  eharges  against  either  Uielr  public. or  private  AiCe,  or  both. 

I  shall  now  retufu  to  speak  of  oar  countryman,  Mr.  Uoleroft.  We  had  eoo- 
sidered  ourselves  flattered  by  his  ready  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  our 
apartisents  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Faine.  Our  conversation  tnrasd 
principally  on  the  existing  stale  of  things  in  France,  and  we  wese  happy  to 
And  that  his  sentiments  corroborated  the  opinions  we  bad  formed  ami  traa»> 
mined  by  letter  to  our  friends  in  England  ;  but  he  begged  us  not  to  fall  on 
Scylla,  in  shunning  Charybdis,  not  to  suppose  that  because  every  thing  was 
not  effected,  nothing  was  done ;  or  Imagine  that  in  sweeping  away  the  old 
feudal  system,  they  had  not  paved  the  way  to  great  improvements,  which  he 
Inslstwd  werenolto  be  obtained  b«l  bygradual  means.  <HoioronV' person  Is 
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that  of  a  roan  of  studious  habits,  stiff  and  formal.  His  naMwrs  are  coM 
and  reiiuUWe,  naless  IrrUated  into  warmth  by  opposition  to  his 
opinions,  which  he  is,  with  more  faclllly  than  seems  compattbla  with  the 
characstar  of  a  philosophic  teacher.  He  carries  on  Ms  forehead  the  print  of  an 
uncontrolable  spirit,  and  like  Godwin,  had  rather  bnild  solely  on  the  force  of 
troth,  than  owe  any  thing  to  pliancy  or  persaasion.  Goldsmith  complained 
to  us  of  something  more  than  mere  incWIlity  from  him — of  absolalerodeoess* 
Holeroft  afterwards  explained  this  to  us,  and  ire  felt  erery  reason  to  be 
complimented  by  his  attention  and  hospiullty.  He  Invited  us  to  spend  the 
following  eTcning  with  him,  at  his  house  near  the  Quaye  de  Voltaire.  We 
fovnd  him  In  the  very  heart  of  domestic  happiness.  A  wife,  fuclnaling, 
young,  and  handsome,  with  one  young  child,  and  a  family  by  a  former  mar- 
liage,  one  or  two  of  which  seemed  capable  of  asslating  him  in  those  parts  wbieh 
may  be  deemed  the  dnjidgery  of  authorship.  The  father  of  his  present  wife 
Is  a  Mons.  Mercier,  the  author  of  a  celebrated  work  In  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
phecy, entltuled,  *•  Two  Thousand  FIto  Hundred,"  and  the  **  Tableam  of 
Paris/'  This  gentleman,  we  found  with  him,  but  did  not  know  him  as  tlia 
writer  of  those  philosophic  speculations,  until  after  his  departure.  Mr. 
Holeroft  showed  us  some  good  pictures,  and  professed  himself  an  amateur  of 
that  elegant  art.  On  taking  leave  he  proposed  to  adjourn  to  a  billiard  table, 
and  we  played  on  very  equal  terms  till  midnight,  I  mention  this  because 
he  gave  frequent  occasions,  in  the  course  of  play,  of  evincing  the  impaUent 
violence  of  his  temper.  Having  assured  him  that  we  would  Uke  die  earliest 
opportunity  of  Introdudng  him  to  Mons.  Talma,  the  Paris  Kerable,  wewailed 
on  him  two  doys  afterwards,  after  having  visited  Mons.  Talma,  and  found 
<hat  the  acquisition  of  his  acquaintance  would  be  accepted  from  us  as  a  favor. 
Lady  Mouutcashel  was  making  a  morning  f  lait  to  Mr.  H.  at  the  time  we 
called,  and  we  supposed  that  he  was  heading  to  her  some  of  his  manuscript 
of  the  work  he  had  mentioned  to  us  he  was  about  to  puhlisb,  on  *^  Tte  Man* 
tiers  of  Paris,  during  fiix  Months  In  the  Year  Ifl^**'  ^°  author  can  III  bear 
to  be  Interrupted  In  that -most  pleasiag  task,  but  as  our  intention  was  to  con* 
fer  a  kind  office,  he  suffered  the  mortification  with  a  good  grace. 

In  all  cases,  an  accomplished  woman  has  an  apt  and  inexpressible  delkaey 
In  expressing  her  wishes.  The  moment  we  were  seated,  her  ladyship  evioeed 
«  disposition  to  indulge  that  most  general,  moat  Insinuating,  and  most  ez- 
eusable  female  foible,  loquacity.  We  were  previously  aware  of  her  politi- 
cal sentiments,  but  little  suppoaed  that  modern  philosophy  had  so  f«scinatiog 
an  advocate.  She  is  a  tall  elegant  woman,  with  a  winning,  yet  commanding, 
physiognomy,  a  graceful  mien,  and  enga^ring  manners.  Ifer  eonversatkm  Is 
«usy,  unaffected,  and  brilliant.  Her  eye  is  busy  in  oollectli^  the  admiretion 
of  a  gaaing  audience,  and  active  in  expressing  the  pleasure  of  being  |4eaaed. 
She  has  a  tongue  that  would  alienee,  if  not  confute.  In  short,  nature  has 
bestowed  on  her  some  of  her  most  valuable  kindoeases,  which  her  eduescfoa 
and  rank  haire  highly  contribuled  to  polish  and  display. 

{To  be  eotUitmed,) 
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LITERATURE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

What  is  literature  ?    Dr.  Johnson  calls  it  learninsf,  or  a  skill  in 
letters.     What  is  learnings  ?    The  Doctor  tells  us  that  it  is  lite- 
rature, with  a  little  verbiage  about  an  acquisition  of  languages 
and  sciences.    So  literature  is  learning,  and  learning  is  literature. 
But  in  that  sort  of  writing,  which,  in  this  and  other  countries,  is 
commonly  and  pre-eminently  called  literature,  I  can  perceive 
nothing  of  learning  that  indicates  the  possession  or  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge,  no,  not  even  the  disposition  to  possess  or 
communicate.    So  that  which  is  pre-eminently  called  literature 
is  not  so  in  reality,  not  learning,  not  knowledge,  not  teaching ; 
but  a  mischievous  occupation  of  the  time  of  both  writer  and 
reader  with  a  perversion  of  letters.    Such  I  count  the  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  ev^ry  piece  of  fiction  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  mankind.  Such  things  have  been  called  light  readings, 
but  it  is  such  light  reading  as  makes  light  heads,  and  it  is  no 
honour  to  our  species,  that  the  majority  have  been  and  are  of  that 
class.     When  I  hear  light  reading  spoken  of  and  commended, 
light,  airy  pieces  of  writing,  I  understand  them  to  mean  pieces  of 
writing*  that  do  not  call  for  the  exercise  of  thought  or  reflection, 
that  may  be  read  without  improvement,  and  that  fill  the  head, 
without  disturbing  it,  with  trifles  and  nonsense,  disqualifying  it 
for  all  the  useful  purposes  (and  improvements  of  life.    That  is 
what  I  UDdenstand  by  light  reading,     it  is  a  sort  of  mental  indo- 
lence or  truancy,  and  the  cerebral  school  is  either  neglected  or 
thrown  into  disorder ;  because  there  is  no  proper  master,  or  the 
scholar  is  idle  and  refractory.    Light  reading  must  produce  light 
minds,  by  which  the  business  of  life  is  not  to  be  well  carried  on. 
Every  principle  of  reform  or  improvement  in  human  affairs  must 
spring'  from  ^nius,  original  thought,  perseverance  and  great  in- 
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dnstry  in  the  acqaisition  and  application  of  knowledge ;  so  that 
they  who  famish  mankind  with  light  readings  are  their  enemies, 
and  the  qualifiers  for  all  the  oppressions,  degradations,  and  depii- 
▼ations  that  are  found  among  them.  Sp  miieh  for  a  definition  of 
literature  and  light  reading. 

Fiction  seems  to  be  a  growing  passion  among  onr  lit^ary  men 
and  women,  and  truth  not  suiting  light  minds  has  no  chance  of 
equal  reading.  1  have  not  examined  one  of  them ;  but  I'll  en- 
gage, upon  a  knowledge  of  current  character,  that  not  one  of 
those  gaudy  little  books  called  annuals,  either  points  a  moral  or 
teaches  a  new  truth,  perhaps  not  even  an  old  or  long^  established 
truth.  Such  books  are  not  literature,  are  not  learning,  are  not 
instructive ;  may  be  pastime,  but  are  not  food  for  the  mind.  I 
now  and  then  look  into  a  Review ;  but  Lnever  find  that  I  can 
learn  any  thing  from  them  beyond  historical  and  geographical 
points.  I  find  no  sound  criticism  u|K>n  the  morals,  politics,  or 
literature  of  by-gone  people  ;  nor  any  new  developement  of  phy- 
sical or  moral  truths.  The  writer  who  does  not  call  upon  his 
reader  to  think,  has  not  the  labour  of  thought  for  himself.  He 
plavs  with  other  men's  thoughts  and  writings,  as  a  pack  of  cards 
is  Muffled,  or  as  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  may  be 
used  in  assimilation  to  the  game  of  dice — shaken  and  thrown, 
leaving  the  turn-up  to  chance  or  fortune.  Yet  these  light-headed 
and  light  reading  people  are  the  most  fortunate  in  worldly  acqui- 
sitions ;  for  they  sail  with  the  current  and  offend  no  one  but  the 
philosopher,  who  is  too  serious  in  his  purposes  of  human  improve- 
ment to  enter  into  petty  war  with  them.  He  cannot  be  a  philo- 
sopher and  attend  to  such  triflers. 

Fiction  may  form  a  novel,  but  is  not  a  novelty.  Now  it  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  representation  of  probable  charac- 
ter and  incident.  A  few  centuries  ago,  it  represrated  wikL  ro- 
mance, spiritualities  and  supernatural  incidents,  and,  in  its  ear- 
liest representations,  as  they  now  remain  to  us,  it  dealt  in 
cosmogonies,  homogonies,  and  theogonies,  such  as  make  up  the 
romance  of  revealed  religion.  And  as  the  first  evil  of  fiction 
has  pervaded  the  whole  race  of  mankind  to  this  day,  I  deem  it  a 
matter  of  importance,  that  it  should  be  in  eveiy  case  (tisconn- 
traanced,  for  the  better  rooting  up  of  the  whole. 

Imperfect  as  is  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  literatore,  it  will 
sanction  the  proposition  that  the  highest  state  of  it  most  exiat  in 
the  highest  state  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  associated  with  oi^^bwI 
thought  and  deep  study,  rather  than  with  the  common  aeriUitar 
of  trifles.  It  belongs  to  the  severe  critic,  rather  than  to  the  ser* 
vile  eulogist.  It  depends  not  so  much  on  the  oorreetnem  of  gnun- 
matical  expression,  which  is  very  desirable,  as  npoii  the  comet- 
ness  in  delineating  physical,  political  or  moral  prioeiples;  wad, 
hence,  I  should  say,  that  our  Newspapers  and  Reviews  contain 
nothing  associated  with  the  highest  older  of  literatnre. 
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Great  foM  ig  made  about  lileratiire  and  the  fine  arts ;  but  I 
cannot  pereeive,  that  they,  who  make  this  f lua,  support  any  high 
degree  of  literature.  There  can  be  no  literature  in  lying  or  fic- 
im,  none  in  servile  or  party  politics,  none  in  superstition  or  reli«> 
gioo,  and  that  is  all^that  the  pretended  patrons  of  literature 
eocourage.  What  hcmest  writer  have  they  encouraged?  What 
discovery  in  physics  or  morals,  leading  to  change  in  the  condition 
ofmaDkindy  have  they  applauded  ?  We  have  a  literary  fund,  of 
which  the  king  is  the  patron ;  but  whom  does  it  support,  that  was 
ever  known  to  the  public  as  a  useful  literary  man  ? 

Of  the  fine  arts,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  no  farther  useful, 
than  as  there  is  use  in  ornament.  Though  (hey  occupy  genius, 
the  occupation  is  not  a  first-rate  purpose.,  Though  artists  may 
render  their  arts  ornamentive  to  our  buildings  ;  they  are  not  in 
themselves  the  ornaments  of  a  nation.  The  well-conducting  of 
the  affairs  of  a  nation  is  a  higher  purpose  than  the  embellishment 
of  a  dwelling,  and  he  who  ornaments  the  public  or  the  individual 
mind,  or  improves  the  public  or  the  individual  body,  he  who 
teaches  us  aught  that  is  new  in  the  science  of  physics*,  of  politics 
or  of  morals,  he  who  adds  to  the  happiness,  in  adding  to  the  im- 
provement of  mankind,  is  the  grand  artist,  the  grand  embellisher, 
the  gprand  ornament  of  a  nation.  The  mouldering  fabrics  shall 
pass  away  ;  but  moral  instruction  once  deeply  implanted  goes  on 
increasing  and  is  never  lost,  never  moulders,  i^ever  decays. 

The  very  acme  of  that  which  now  passes  current  ^nder  the 
names  of  literature,  fine  arts,  belles  UttreSy  &c.  is  a  frivolous 
something  that  does  not  prescribe  or  require  thought,  and  that 
leads  to  no  kind  of  improvement.    Hence,  it  is  countenanced  by 
our  aristocracy,  and  suits  well  t^e  indolence  and  ennui  of  our 
drawing-room  dolls.     Whatever  rouses  thought  and  indicates 
improvement,  they  discourage  and  reject.    Well  as  they  are,  as 
far  as  all  the  luxuries  of  life  are  in  question,  they  shrink  from  the 
labour,  and  dread  the  progress  of  thought.    And  as  they  cad  af- 
ford to  pay  best,  the  ever  servile  scribbler  and  artist  is  drawn  to 
duLt  vortex.    They  give  fashion  to  that  which  is  nationally  use- 
less, rather  than  useful,  and  decry  the  innovation  of  original 
thoog^ht,  or  any  thought,  that  thinks  there  is  room  for  improve-^ 
ment  in  the  present,  and  to  them  delightful,  constitution  of  things. 
This  state  of  literature,  &c«  leaves  our  aristocracy  very  ignorant 
on  all  subjects,  and  to  talk  of  fashions,  of  the  elegance  of  this  and 
of  the  exquisitenessofthat;tospeakof  dress,  paintings,  and  the 
last  published  novel,  or  the  last«>played  play,  is  the  sum  of  their 
pastime  and  knowledge.    Their  women  are  not  fitted  to  be  wives 
and  mothers,  nor  the  men  to  be  politicians.    As  the  former  trem- 
ble  at  the  idea  of  domestic  dhties,  the  latter  are  in  terror  at  the 
thought  of  any  great  public  question  that  indicates  change.  They 
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cannot  comprehend  its  bearings,  they  see  not  itaapplicatioDB^aild 
as  they  dread  disturbance,  they  dream  of  it,  and  decry  all  change 
as  bad.  Stronger  minded  politicians  can  perceive,  that  as  all 
change  brings  forth  experience,  all  moral  and  legislative  change 
is  good.  The  aristocrat  cannot  comprehend  this.  His  literatoie 
is  not  allowed  to  teach  him  any  thing  of  the  kind;  nor  will  he 
encourage  that  higher  order  of  literature  that  does  teach  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  Wrapped  up  in  his  privileged  distinction,  he 
feels  himself  a  god,  or  demigod^  and  thunders  forth  his  vengeance 
against  the  introduction  of  delegated  or  representative  authority. 
I,  for  one  will  not  acknowledge  myself  either  the  creature  or  the 
subject  of  this  god,  so  i  shall  proceed  to  inculcate  the  highest 
order  of  literature.  But  this  boon  I  will  offer  to  the  aristocracy 
that  will  give  me  countenance  ;  that,  after  purging  the  country  of 
its  political  errors  and  its  superstition,  an  order  of  literature  and 
arts  will  arise,  exceeding  any  that  has  hitherto  existed  or  even 
been  contemplated;  that,  after  the  constituted  and  privileged 
errors  and  obstacles  to  human  improvement  be  removed,  the 
general  race  will  improve,  and  all  that  is  delightful  in  character 
or  exquisite  in  embellishment  find  unimpeded  encouragement 

During  a  struggle  for  change  and  reform,  I  can  only  count 
that  as  a  little  and  weak  mind,  which  is  engrossed  in  a  love  of 
the  fine  arts.  There  is  an  excuse  only  for  those  who  live  by 
them.  The  age  requires  restless  thought  and  thoughtful  restless- 
ness, counting  as  nothing  the  little  luxury  of  the  fine  arts,  to  ac- 
complish the  great  national  desiderata — extinguthh^  supersti^ 
tion  and  the  mo^t  fully  representative  legislature.  Leave  pic- 
tures to  such  wpmen  as  have  not  strength  of  mind  to  join  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  change ;  but  let  not  our  men  be  seen  to  be  fascinated 
with  such  trifles.  Leave  music  to  dogs  and  other  animals ;  let 
ours  consist  of  the  voice  of  free  and  bold  discussion ;  ^  fearing  no- 
thing to  know  and  knowing  nothing  to  fear,'  until  we  prepare  the 
way  for  the  exhibition  of  the  fine  picture  of  national  fr^dom,  and 
the  sweet  harmony  of  national  and  individual  content 


f The  following  piece  of  a  letter  has  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Herald  of  Thursday.  As  far  as  my  memory  will  serve,  I  i^vill 
add  the  rejected  part — R.  C] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Herald. 

Sia,— -Identifying  yourself  ir ith  no  particular  party,  your  paper  U  ^wy 
fairly  thrown  open  to  all ;  and  as  yon  have  shown  yourself  willii»|^  to 
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'  praent  to  the  public,  through  your  colnmns,  the  sentiments  of  all  res- 
pectable public  men,  you  have  attained  the  desideratum  of  conducting  the 
most  useful  and  most  honest  daily  Joumah  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  may 
become  and  be  the  most  widely  circulated. 

I  am  a  very  attentive  observer  of  all  the  published  sentiments  of  on 
miblie  men.  I  weigh  and  criticise  them,  and  settle  with  myself,  perhaps 
for  future  use,  their  effects  and  defects — the  balance  of  their  worth.  If  vou 
will  permit  me  to  use  a  column  of  your  more  widely-extended  Journal,  I 
think  I  can  be  useful  now  in  throwing  in  a  criticism  on  the  two  questions 
that,  in  my  judgment,  are  very  improperly  called,  two  great  puolic  que*' 
tiotu — Catholic  Emancipation,  and  Parliambntart  Reform,  or 
Radicais  Rbvorm  op  thx  House  of  Commons. 

To  begin  with  Catholic  Bmancipatton. — I  will  acknowledge  that  the 
principle  of  excluding  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  a  rejected  oath,  from 
many  civil  offices,  though  a  political  necessitr,  in  its  origin,  to  prevent 
civil  war,  has  ceased  to  be  necessary,  and  has  oecome  a  grievance,  and  a 
£feneral  political  evil.    Two  centuries  ago,  and  upwards,  there  must  have 
been  real  danger  of  the  restoration  of  ttie  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  but 
since  the  reirn  of  Charles  the  First,  the  Catholics  have  not  had  the  least 
prospect  or  cnance,  not  even  when  they  had  a  Monarch  on  their  side,  In 
Charles  the  Second  or  James  the  Secona.   The  growth  of  dissent  from  the 
law-established  Church,  since  the  reign  of  James  the  Firsts  has  been  the 
great  ^^rowing  obstacle  to  Roman  Catholic  restoration.    Had  there  been  no 
other  influence  or  obstacle  than  the  Established  Church  of  England,  it 
had  certainly  changed  with  the  will  of  the  Monarch,  as  it  did  chanee 
repeatedly  in  the  sixteenth  century.    That  principle  of  dissent  and  dis- 
cussion which  has  been  the  effectual  obstacle  to  Roman  Catholic  resto- 
ration has  gone  on,  and  is  still  increasing ;  and  as  sure  as  all  idea  of  per- 
secution be  removed  from  the  Roman  Catholic  muid,  Roman  Catholicism 
will  weaken,  until  it  fall  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  in  having  to 
conflict  morally  and  sentimentally  with  that  dissent  and  discussion.     Let 
timid  persons  be  assured  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  Roman  Catholicism,     ft  can  only  hold 
together  by  being  persecuted.    It  has  no  moral  hold.  'Let  the  Legislature 
remoTe  the  offensive  oaths,  and  encourage  the  principle  of  discussion  on 
religioas  tenets,  and  all  is  safe.    It  is  a  political  madness  in  that  Legis- 
lature to  fear  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  to  retain  the  annoying  and  per- 
petually mischievous  uproar  about  Catholic  Emancipation.    To  the  Legis- 
lature I  would  recommend,  as  one  great  point  of  purification,  tliat  it  sepa- 
rate itself  from  all  the  religious  sects  and  tenets  of  the  country,  and  leave 
them  to  the  moral  influence  of  free  discussion.    Let  it  tax  and  protect 
tbem  from  the  violence  of  each  other  ;  but  not  give  them  religiousltf  either 
|iartia1  or  general  support. 

The  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  is  much  more  abstruse,  and  is 
BOthinff  less  than  a  revolutionary  question,  which  involves  the  breaking 
up  and  the  remodelling  of  every  political  institution  in  the  country. 
Iriere  can  be  no  partial  or  moderate  Reform  of  Parliament  that  can  be 
permanent,  or  that  shall  not  heighten  the  demand  for  more,  until  the 
Xiegislature  be  the  pure  and  simple  representation  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  which  now  is  but  the  representation  of  the  privileged  classes. 
The  question,  then,  of  Radical  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  the 
most  revolutionary,  and,  consequently,  the  most  remote  question  of 
Reform  that  can  be  advocated.  After  that  be  accomplished,  no  kind  of 
Reform  will  remain  to  be  advocated.  The  remote  ana  the  revolutionary 
character  of  this  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  renders  it,  therefore. 
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most  improper  to  be  mixed  ap  with  any  other  minor  qaestion  of  Refom 
or  Emancipation ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  commit  their  immediate 
interests,  will  not  mix  themselves  no  with  such  an  abstruse  and  revohi- 
tionary  question.  On  the  ground  of  the  moral  qualifications  of  the  ^jffet' 
gate  body  of  Roman  Catholics,  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  for  univer- 
sal soffirage  and  complete  rraresentation,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  them  yet  qaalified  to  use  it  well;  tboagh  a  little  more  agitation 
and  political  instractiop  thrown  among  them  may  soon  so  qualify  them, 

RiCBABD  CaRULB« 

62,  Fleet-street,  Nov.  9. 

My  object  in  this  letter  was  to  asaail  the  political  clamoim  of 
the  day,  which  make  a  great  noise  and  confusion,*  bnt  lead  on  to 
no  improrement.  I  count  the  clamour  about  catholic  emancipa- 
tiouy  pro,  and  con.,  to  be  one  of  these,  and  the  clamour  about 
radical  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  another. 

I  alluded  in  particular  to  an  assertion  of  Mr.  Henry  Hunf  s,  in 
the  Herald,  that  he  and  Mr.  Cobbett  were  agieed  on  all  great 
public  questions,  and  I  concluded  the  Letter  jrith  the  following 
question :  *'  Can  Mr.  Hunt  state  any  one  great  public  qnestioa 
advocated  by  himself  and  Mr.  Cobbett,  that  will  bear  a  i^efinition, 
and  exhibit  a  practicability  of  means  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  end  I"  I  have  a  little  to  complain  of  in  the  mangling-  of  the 
Letter;  because  it  was  not  only  a  breach  of  the  point  to  which  I 
was  working,  but  a  little  breach  in  the  editor's  impartiality. 

R.  C. 


[It  is  hopeful  to  perceive,  that  there  is  one  chapel  in  the  metro- 
polis devoted  on  the  Sanday  to  useful  purposes ;  even  thoi^h 
that  chapel  be  in  wretched  Orub-street.  About  fifty  respectable 
members  constitute  this  Athensaum. — ^R.  C] 


A  DISCOURSE  DELIVERED  IN  THE  ATHENiKUM, 
On  SuNDiLY,  October  12,  1828. 
The  subject  for  this  day's  discussion  is,  on  the  advantans  ac- 
cruing to  society  from  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Nothing 
like  justice  can  be  done  to  it,  in  the  short  time  the  reader  for  the 
day  is  allowed  to  address  the  assembly ;  but  I  will  state  the  ge- 
neral heads,  as  a  preliminary  to  discussion : 

By  natural  {riiiiosophy,  i  understand  the  acquisition  of  know- 
^  ledge  founded  on  the  study  of  physics,  or  an  examination  of  natu- 
ral principles,  or  those  operations  of  nature,  which  are  continuallj 
in  action,  and  by  which  we  are  on  every  side  surrounded;  and 
these  are  the  sure  foundations  on  which  to  base  all  our  theories, 
being  undisputed,  and  everlastingly  permanent. 

The  advantages  of  these  investigations,  ever  those  wliieh  are 
founded  on  a  perversion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  interested 
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ftiid  unprincipled  men,  bearing  titles  for  aeqairements  which  they 
do  not  possess,  with  false  principles  which  they  are  continually 
fulminating  to  the  ignorant  multitude,  as  certain  truths,  must  in- 
deed be  obvious  to  us  all.  I  shall  place  in  detail  a  few  of  these 
before  you,  and  draw  such  conclusions  from  each  science,  as  I  may 
consider  best  adapted  to  the  snbjeet-matter  for  this  discussion. 

First,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  importance^  allow  me  to  bring 
before  you  the  science  of  astronomy.  I  will  not  exhibit  the  mag- 
nitude and  distances  of  the  planets  of  this  system,  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  primary  and  secondary  planets,  the. dimensions  of  the 
sun,  moon,  &c.  as  I  suppose  you  are  already  acquainted  with  these 
partieulars.  The  utility  of  this  science,  is  extremely  great,  in 
teaching  man  to  form  a  rational  opinion  of  himself,  in  relation  to 
the  universe,  which,  as  was  observed  lately  by  a  friend,  reduces 
the  best  of  us  to  little  floating  atomies  in  the  scale,  or  like  the 
minute  flies  in  the  sunbeam,  who  play  and  enjoy  themselves  during 
their  short  lives,  and  then  are  no  more. 

When  our  minds  are  expanded  with  the  exalted  sentiments 
which  the  study  of  this  interesting  science  imparts ;  how  impotent, 
bow  puerile  must  the  conduct  of  those  men  appear,  who  arrogate . 
to  themselves  in  this  pigmy  world  such  titles  as  Reverend  Father 
in  God,  Pope,  Emperor,  King,  and  Ptiest,  who  fatten  upon  the 
credulity  of  an  ignorant  people,  and  who  are  so  connected  with 
the  titled  tribe  of  all  sorts,  that,  being  bound  up  in  one  common 
interest,  are  so  jealous  of  imparting,  or  even  allowing  any  better 
information  to  be  diffused  amongst  their  slaves ;  knowing  tlMt 
this  knowledge  would  be-  entirely  fatal  to  their  iisurped  eleva- 
tion? 

The  science  of  geology,  although  modern,  is  one  of  vast  im* 
portance,  as  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  come  to  a  conclusion  of  the 
permanency  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  as  well  as  the  others  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  Who  that  explores  the  strati^cation 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth  to  any  d^h,  can  concur  in  the  state- 
ments published  and  upheld  by  authority : — ^that  this  globe  has 
been  in  existence  a  few  thousand  years  only,  when  it  is  most 
dearly  presented  to  his  comprehension  that  more  millions  of 
years  have  elapsed  than  the  Bibleists  will  allow  thousands  ?  His 
investigations  will  undoubtedly  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  saa 
has  periodically  covered  the  part  he  now  walks  as  dry  land.— 
This  sdence  will  also  prove  to  him  a  point  intimately  connected 
with  astronomy,  namely,  the  undoubted  remains  in  high  northern 
latitudes  of  fossil  animals,  fishes,  itee^,  atfd  shrubs  that  only 
exist  in  the  torrid  zone ;— and  also,  that  by  a  peculiar  chemiea! 
action,  stones,  lime,  chalk,  and  coal  are  formed.  By  an  ae^ 
qaatntance  with  this  science  also,  he  will  learn,  from  exploring 
the  fMsil  remains  of  the  bones,  &c.  of  animals,  that  nature  is  pro- 
gressive in  the  bodily  as  well  as  in  the  mental  formation,  and  the 
proofs  of  this  are  found  in  the  circumstance-^-that  in  the  lowest 
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fossil  strata,  the  remains  of  the  animals,  &c.  are  far  more  imper- 
fect than  those  that  are  discovered  nearer  the  surface. 

One  most  perfect  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  stady  of  this 
science,  and  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  is,  that  in  the  fottil 
remains  of  animals  continually  discovered,  no  human  bones  have 
ever  been  found,  although  Backland,  and  many  other  professors, 
state,  that  these  animal  remains  are  unquestionably  the  effects  of 
the  great  universal  deluge : — but  in  opposition  to  this,  allow  me  to 
pat  this  reasoning"— Why  involve  in  one  common  ruin  all  the  ani- 
mals, &c.  even  in  countries  where  mankind,  the  offending  psrty, 
did  not  exist  1.  consequently  no  reason  can  exist  why  those  ani- 
mals should  be  destroyed  or  annihilated,  as  those  who  are  called 
criminal  and  vile  men  did  not  exist  amongst  them.  Mr.  Bock- 
land  makes  an  open  and  candid  admission,  that,  from  the  number 
and  extent  of  these  remains,  the  animals  unquestionably  existed 
in  great  numbers  in  the  countries  where  such  relics  are  found ; 
but  he  will  go  no  further  in  elucidating  the  question,  that,  as  the 
m^jor  part  of  these  animals  are  those  that  only  can  inhabit  the 
torrid  zone,  how  came  they  to  be  in  our  cold  and  northern  cli- 
mate ? — The  explanation  of  this  would  be  to  upset  the.grealer 
pairt  of  his  conclusions,  as  it  must  bring  forward  an  astronomical 
calculation  with  regard  to  the  certain  revolutions  and  positkMis 
of  our  planet — and  its  real  existence  for  millions  of  years:— and 
of  which  fact  there  are,  indeed,  most  important  evidences. 

This  science  also  proves  that  all  parts  of  the  globe  have.be^i 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  action  of  fire.  Strata  of  lava  and 
Mcom.  are  continually  met  with  by  miners ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
they  are  even  near  the  surface.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  most  of  the  lodes  or  veins  of  the  different  metals  appear  to 
have  been  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

The  important  fact,  that  it  is  ascertained  there  are  upwards  oi 
200  volcanoes  in  operation  in  different  parts  of  our  globe,  most 
prove,  I  think,  that  it  proceeds  from  some  fixed  and  permanent 
principle,  with  which  we  are  at  present  but  little  acquainted. 

I  shall  next  venture  to  recommend  to  your  notice  the  science 
of  chemistry,  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  which  is  highly  benefi- 
cial, as  by  it  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
matter,  and  the  relations  of  particles  with  each  other,  and  thw 
respective  combinations,  whether  in  an  serial  form,  as  gas  or 
light — a  calorific  form,  as  in  fire— -an  aqueous  form,  as  in  water. 

My  time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  far  into  illustrations  of  this 
science^  but  its  vital  importance  to  ourselves,  and  all  those  by 
whom  we aresurrounded,  should  induce  us  to  pay  particular  at<- 
tention  to  the  acquiring  at  least  the  simple  principles  of  it  .—the 
compound  principles  more  particularly  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  philosopher  in  his  closet.  As  relates  to  ourselves,  nothing 
is  of  more  consequence  than  to  allow  a  free  current  of  atmosphe- 
ric air  to  our  rooms,  &o.— the  oxygen,  or  that  part  which  purifies. 
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and  is  the  life^giYiiig  or  supportiiig  part,  amoonts  to  212  parts  in 
each  100,  77  of  nitrogen  or  azote ;  of  this,  our  system  imbibes  a 
portion  every  time  we  respire,  which  is  proved  by  many  conclu- 
sive experiments. 

I  will  now  reveri  to  the  universal  chemical  influences  with 
which  all  nature  is  replete,  and  state,  that  matter  is  continually 
acting  and  re-acting  in  all  its  component  parts,  so  that  composi- 
tion and  decomposition  is  always  going  on.    The  different  modi- 
fications of  matter  produce  the  spirit  or  alcohol,  the  steam,  the 
flame,  &e. ;  but  all  these  are  merely  matter  in  another  form  ;  and 
when  dissolved  by  their  action  into  air,  they,  from  time  to  time, 
take  other  combinations,  according  to  circumstances.    I  shall  en- 
deavour to  illustrate  this  position  by  some  familiar  explanations  : 
—take  a  piece  of  linen,  or  handkerchief,  that  has  been  fully 
saturated  with  water,  and  place  it  in  the  sun-beam — ^in  a  short 
time  it  becomes  dry,  that  is,  the  aqueous  particles  with  which  it 
was  saturated,  are  evaporated  or  lost  id  appearance,  but  not  so 
in  reality  ;  they  are  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  and  a  new  com- 
bination of  circumstances  would  again  produce  the  same  effect. — 
I  have  lately  particularly  noticed  the  effect  of  a  cold  current  of 
air  against  a  warmer,  and  the  result  invariably  is  a  new  forma- 
tion of  moisture  to  a  very  considerable  degree.    From  such  ob- 
servations, simple  as  they  may  seem,  I  carry  the  operation,  by 
comparison,  into  the  atmosphere  surrounding  us,  and,  by  ana- 
logy, conclude  that  the  different  currents  of  air  which  we  know 
exist  in  the  atmosphere,  may,  by  their  action  upon  each  other, 
produce  precisely  the  same  results ;  and  hence  the  utility  of  the 
climate  within  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circle— ^the  streams  firom 
them  meeting  with  a  current  differently  attenuated,  produce  a 
cbemical  change,  and  hence  the  descent  of  rain ;  precisely  as 
we  observe   the   drops  upon  a  decanter  of  cold  water  when 
broQgpht  up  into  a  warm  room. 

Another  important  principle  in  chemistry,  is  the  peculiar  effects 
produced  by  friction.  So  important  indeed  do  they  appear  to 
me  J  that  I  found  upon  them  many  of  the  phenomena  we  conti- 
nually witness ;  even  the  heat  which  appears  to  come  direct  from 
the  San^  I  consider,  is  produced  by  this  operation.  Allow  me  to 
explain  my  meaning  : — 

Observing  the  common  electrical  machine  to  be  possessed  of 
no  peculiar  properties,  when  in  a  quiescent  state,  and  that  when 
in  a  rapid  revolution  only  are  its  properties  excited,  I  then,  by 
analogy,  reason  thus  : — may  not  the  double  motion  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  round  the  Sun,  and  on  its  axis,  have  a  similar  effect  in 
generating  heat  ?  That  some  such  effect  h  produced,  is  quite 
clear^  for  we  know  the  nearer  the  Sun,  the  colder  the  temper- 
ature. In  corroboration  of  this  hypothesis,  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  appearance,  which  most  of  you  have  witnessed.  On 
lookingp  over  a  field,  at  a  distance^  towards  a  hedge  or  any  object 
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immediateiy  on  the  ppround,  you  perceive  a  wavy  motion  io  the 
air,  when  the  sun  shines  oat  full  upon  that  and  the  suiroandio^ 
objects ;  may  not  this  also  account  for  the  greater  degree  of  heat 
between  the  tropics,  as  that  part  of  the  globe  revolves  so  moch 
more  rapid  on  its  axis  than  those  parts  situated  nearer  the  poles  ? 
The  revolution  of  any  globe  will  convince  you  of  thk  fact  1 
could  pursue  this  subject,  but  as  I  have  not  time  to  touch  on 
botany, '  anatomy  and  many  other  branches,  a  knowledge  of 
which  must  produce  the  happiest  results  to  ourselves  and  all 
surrounding  us.  * 

Truly  has  the  poet  said  of  philosophy,  that  it  is— 

Not  harsh  nor  crabbed  as  doll  fools  suppose^ 
Bat  masioal  as  is  ApoUo's  late  ; 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar*d  sweets. 
Where  no  rude  surfeits  reigo. 

I  have  recently  met  with  a  work  of  Dr.  Arnott's,  which  coin 
tains  a  section  under  the  head  "  Life" — so  much  in  nnison  with 
my  ideas,  thatl  shall  conclude  this  address  with  it 

^'  The  most  complicated  state  in  which  matter  exists,  is  when, 
under  the  influence  of  life,  it  forms  bodies  with  a  curious  internal 
structure  of  tubes  and  cavities,  in  which  flukifl  are  moving  and 
nroducing  incessant  intemaVcbange.  These  are  called  orgomsed 
oodiea,  because  of  the  various  organs  which  they  contain ;  and 
they  form  two  remarkable  classes,  the  indivkloals  of  one  of  which 
are  fixed  to  the  soil,  and  are  called  vegetables ;  and  of  the  other, 
are  endowed  wit{^  power  of  locomotion,  and  ave  called  ast- 
malM.  The  phenomena  of  growth,  decay,  deaths  sfinsatioo,  aelf- 
motion,  and  many  others  belong  to  life,  but  ftom  oecumng  in 
material  structures  which  subsist  in  obedience  to  the  lawa  of  phy* 
sics  and  chemistry,  the  life  is  truly  a  superstructure  oo  the 
other  two,  and  cannot  be  studied  ind^ndently  of  them.  Indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  of  oiganic  life»  sure  m«eJy 
chemical  ami  physical  phenomena,  modified  by  an  additional 
principle.  The  phenomena  of  life  from  thus  involving  genoallj 
the  agency  of  all  the  sets  of  laws,  are  by  far  the  most  complex  of 
any  ;  and  the  discovery  or  detection  of  the  peculiar  laws  rfUfe, 
although  these  are  as  fixed  aa  the  lawa  of  physics  or  chemistfy, 
has  been  very  slow,  and  is  yet  far  from  being  completed.  We 
cannot  aa  yet  explain,  why  the  individuals  of  aramal  and  vege- 
table classes  live  only  for  a  limited  time ;  why  offspring  inherit 
peculiarities  of  health  or  disease  from  tlvs  parents;  why  the  va- 
rious species  continue  distinct,  &c.  But  msa9y  powerful  minds  of 
the  present  day,  particularly  mnoBg  medical  men,  whom  it  chiefly 
ooncems,  are  directed  to  the  anbject,  and  important  results  may 
be  looked  for.  A  vast  number  of  facts  have  now  been  carefaUy 
observed  and  recorded,  and  to  a  oertaiA  degrte  classified,  and 
porhaps  some  master-geniis  may  soon  arise,  to  show  that  a  very 
few  sis^ile  truths  connect  the  whole,  as  Newton  showed  ¥ritk 
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respect  to  the  inferior  elii^ficatioo  in  pbytics^  when  he  detected 
the  geneml  laws  of  inertia  apd  gravitp.  The  science  of  life  is 
^vided  into  animal  and  vegetable  physiology." 

A  Jong  and  very  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which  one 
^fontleman  asserted  the  immortality  of  man,  upon  the  principle  of 
the  Bosquetian  Creed,  another  strenuously  asserted  thie  propriety 
of  the  vulgar  theory  of  intelligent  god,  spirit,  immateriality.  Ice, 
as  directives  of  matter ;  and  a  third,  that  all  the  principles  of  sci- 
ence in  relation  to  matter,  are  original,  and  not  derived  from  any 
extraneous  power  or  principle. 


[The  following  list  of  very  important  questions  4s  now  bei«g 
Bent  about  the  metropolis,  in  the  form  of  a  note,  by  some  un- 
known hand.] 

A  LIST  OP  QUESTIONS* 

Proposed  to  Professors  of  Theology  for  Discussion  and  Solu" 

tion,  and  to  all  other  Parties  interested,  for  their  serums 

Consideration. 

A  perusal  will  show  that  the  questions  have  reference  only  to 

what  is  called  Natural  Theology.    But,  lest  the  object  should  be 

mistaken,  it  is  premised,  as  a  necessary  condition,  that  they  be 

considered,  discussed,  and  solved,  v?ithout  reference   to  the 

Holy  Scriptures, 

They  who  already  stand  in  the  sun,  need  not  be  tc^d  where  the 
light  is.  It  would  evidently  be  illogical,  as  well  as  an  useless 
iaboor,  to  assume  that  as  a  foundation  of  the  argument  which  is 
involved  in  the  conclusion  ;  but  if  the  questions  be  accepted  in 
the  spirit  they  are  presented,  much  advantage  may  result  to  the 
darkened  and  the  doubtful  by  their  free  discussion. 

LIST  OF  QUESTIONS.  ^ 

1.  How  can  it  be  shown  that  supreme  universal  power  has  a 
con^cioufiness  of  the  principles  of  its  own  operations  ? 

2.  How  can  it  be  sIk^b  that  supreme  universal  power  has  a 
consciousness  of  every  grand,  every  minute,  every  intermediatOj^ 
and  final  result  of  the  principles  of  its  own  operations  ? 

3.  If  supreme  universal  power  has  an  individual  consciousness, 
wliat  are  the  reasons  which  should  induce  a  belief  of  a  particular 
conamunication  between  that  power  and  individual  man  ? 

4.  When  a  statement  is  offered  as  such  communication,  or  as 
the  result  of  such  communication,  to  what  test  or  tests  should  it 
be  subjected  9 

5.  What  is  inspiration  ? 

6.  What  is  a  miracle  ? 

7:  What  proof  should  be  required  for  miracles  ? 

*  London,  1888.    Printed  for  pri?ateciroal«tion  only. 
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•8.  Whiit  are  tbe  grouDda  for  anticipating  a  fotnre  state  ? 

9.  What  should  indaoe  a  belief  that  a  fntiire  slate  will  be  fbr 
rewards  and  punishments  ? 

10.  What  are  the  proofs  of  man  being  in  a  fallen  state  ? 

11.  If  man  is  in  a  fallen  state,  what  are  the  proofs  of  the  neces- 
aily  of  a  mediator  ? 

.  .  12.  What  is  justification  with  respect  to  sin  ? 


HISTORY  OP  THE  JEWS. 


[In  the  article  of  this  Correspondent,  there  is  too  much  credit 
given  to  the  historical  pretensions  of  the  Jew  books.  We  have 
DO  authentic  history  of  the  Jews  beyond  finding*  them  at 
Babylon.— R.  C] 


It  is  certain  tliat  the  Jewish  nation  is  the  most  singular  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen ;  and  although,  in  a  political  Tiew,  the  moat  conterapUble 
of  alU  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  a  pbilosopber,  it  is*  on  rarioiis  acooonts,  worthy 
consideration,        '  ^ 

The  Gnebres,  the  Banians,  and  the  Jews,  are  tbe  only  nations  which 
exist  dispersed,  having  no  alliance  with  any  people,  are  perpetuated 
amonff  foreign  nations,  and  continue  apart  from  the  rest  of  tbe  world.* 
The  Guebres  were  once  infinitely  more  considerable  than  tbe  Jews,  for 
they  ore  castes  of  the  Persians,  who  'had  the  Jews  under  their  domioion, 
bat  they  are  now  scattered  over  but  one  part  of  the  east  The  Banians, 
who  are  descended  from  the  ancient  people  amongst  whom  Pythagoras 
acquired  his  philosophy,  exist  only  in  India  and  Persia. 

Almost  every  people  who  have  written  the  history  of  the  Jews,  have 
chosen  to  set  off  its  origin  by  prodigies ;  with  them  all  has  been  miracle ; 
their  oracles  have  predicted  nothing  but  conquest,  and  such  of  them  as 
have  really  become  conquerors,  have  had  no  difficultv  in  believing  these 
ancient  oracles,  which  were  verified  by  the  event.  Tliese  oracles  nave  a 
hundred  times  foretold  to  them,  that  they  should  be  masters  of  the  whole 
world  ;  yet  they  have  never  possessed  anything  more  than  a  small  comer 
of  land,  and  that  only  for  a  small  number  of  years,  and.  they  have  not  now 
so  much  as  a  village  of  their  own.    They  must  then  believe,  and  they  do 

*  It  has  been  pretended  that  the  dispersion  of  tbe  Jews  had  been  foretold, 
as  a  pumshment  for  their  refusing  to  acknowledge  Jesns  Cbrist  as  the 
Messiah ;  the  asserters  affecting  to  forget  they  had  been  dispersed  tbronfliout 
the  known  world  long  before  Jesus  Christ.  The  books  that  are  left  as  of 
this  singular  nation,  make  no  mention  of  a  return  of  the  ten  tribes  transported 
beyond  the  Euphrates  by  Teglat  Phalasar  and  his  soccessor  SalmaBiMr : 
and  it  was  six  hundred  years  after,  that  Cyrus  sent  back  to  Jemsalem  tbe 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which  Nabuchodonosor  had  t»roagbl  awsy 
into  tbe  provinces  of  his  empire.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  say,  that  fifty- 
three  days  after  the  assumed  death  of  Jesus  Christ  there  were  Jews  frosa 
every  nation  under  heaven  assembled  for  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  SL  James 
writes  to  tbe  twelve  dispersed  tribes.  What  beeomes  then  of  -the  boasted 
prophecy,  *'  that  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  frosi 
between  his  feet,  until  8biloh  come  r* 
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MfeFe,  tlwt  their  predictiont  will  one  dar  be  fiilfilled^  that  they  shell 
hafe  the  empire  of  the  earth,  and  make  ii»»  in  oar  turn,  carry  the  box. 

Among  the  MuBsalmans  and  the  ChriatianSf  they  are  the  lowest  of  all 
nations,  bat  they  think  themselves  the  highest.  This  pride  in  their 
aiMsement,  is  justified  by  an  unanswerable  reason,  tiz.  tnat  they  are  in 
reality  the  fathers  of  both  religions.  The  Christian  and  the  Mussnlman 
religion  acknowledge  the  Jewish  as  their  parent,  and,  by  a  singular 
coDtradiction,  they  at  once  hold  this  parent  in  reverence  and  in  abhorcenee. 
First,  we  find  in  Egypt  a  family  of  seventy  jiersons,  producing,  at  the 
end  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  a  nation  counting  six  nundred 
thousand  fighting  men,  which  makes,  with  the  women,  the  children,  and 
the  old  men,  upw.ards  of  two  millions  of  eouls.  There  is  no  example 
upon  earth  of  so  prodigious  an  increase  of  population ;  thi^  people,  having 
come  out  of  Egypt,  staid  forty  years  in  the  deserts  of  Stony  Arabia,  and 
in  that  frightful  country  the  people  much  diminished. 

What  remained  of  this  nation,  advanced  a  little  northward  in  those 
deserts.  It  appears  that  they  have  had  the  same  principles  ivhich  the 
tribes  of  Stony  and  Desert  Arabia  have  since  had,  of  butcnering  without 
mercy  the  inhabitants  of  little  towns,  over  whom  they  had  the  Mvantage^ 
and  reserving  only  the  young  women.  The  interest  of  population  have 
ever  been  the  principal  object  of  both.  We  find,  that  when  the  Arabs 
had  conquered  Spain,  they  imposed  tributes  of  marriageable  ^ iris ;  and  at 
this  day  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  make  no  treaty,  wiUiout  stipulating  for 
some  girls  and  a  few  presents. 

The  Jews  arrived  in  a  sandy,  mountainous  country,  where  there  were  a 
few  towns,  inhabited  by  a  uttle  people  called  the  Midianites.  In  that 
little  miserable  and  desert  country,  and  in  one  Midianite  camp,  the  Jewish 
butchers  alone  found,  seventy-two  thousand  oxen,  sixty-one  thousand 
asses,  six  hundred  and  sevent}r-five  thousand  sheep,  without  reckoning 
the  rams  and  the  lambs,  and  thirty-two  thousand  virgins.  All  the  men, 
all  the  wives,  and  all  the  male  children,  were  massacred,  the  girls  and  the 
booty  were  divided  between  the  people  and  the  sacrificers. 

Now,  if  they  took  thirty-two  thousand  infant  girb,  it  is  likely  that  there 
were  as  many  infant  boys,  and,  at  least,  as  many  fathers  and  mothers* 
These  united,  amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  captives, 
in  a  desert  where  there  is  nothing  to  drink  but  brackish  water,  and  which 
IS  inhabited  by  some  wandering  Arabs  to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
thousand  at  most.  You  will  besides  observe,  that  in  all  the  maps,  this 
frightfol  country  is  not  more  than  eight  leagues  long,  and  as  many 
broad. 

They  then  took,  in  the  same  country,  the  town  of  Jericho;  but 
haTior  devoted  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  to  the  anathema^  they  mas- 
sacred them  all,  including  the  virgins,  pardoning  none  bat  Rahab,  a 
courtesan,  who  had  aided  them  in  surprising  the  town. 

A  gientleman  lately  maintained,  that  the  Jews  did  not,  like  so  many 
other  nations,  really  sacrifice  men  to  the  divinity ;  but  Leviticus,  (chi^ 
xxvii.  28,  29,)  expressly  forbids  the  redeeming  of  those  who  shall  hare 
been  devoted.  Its  woras  are,  **  no  devoted  thing  that  a  man  shall  devote 
unto  the  Lord  of  all  that  he  hath,  balk  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the 
field  of  his  possession,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed,  but  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death."  It  is  evident  from  the  text  of  the  book  of  Judges,  that  Jephtha 
promised  to  sacrifice  the  first  person  that  should  come  out  of  his  hoose  to 
eon^ratulate  hun  on  his  victory  over  the  Ammonites.  His  only  daughter 
presented  herself  before  him  for  that  purpose;  he  tore  his  garments  aad 
umnolated  her,  after  having  promised  to  let  her  go  and  deplore  in  the 
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regimes  of  the  mountains  the  calamity  of  her  djj^ng  a  yirgin.  tlie 
daughters  of  Israel  long  coiktinned  to  celebrate  this  painfal  e?ent,  and 
deroted  four  days  in  the  rear  to  lamentation  for  the  dans^iCer  of  Je^tha, 
(Judges  xi.  29  to  40.^  Tiirn  which  way  yoH  please,  Af  r.  B.,  twut  tiw 
text  as  TOtt  will  ^  still  he  did  to  her  as  he  bad  vowed,  and  he  bad  vowed 
to  cut  his  daughter's  throat  in  thanksgiving  to  Ood.  An  axoellent  Utanks- 
g!ring  f        ^ 

It  was  by  virtue  of  this  law  of  devotion,  that  Samuel  hewed  in  pieces 
Ring  Affag,  whose  life  Sanl  had  spared.  In  fact,  it  was  for  sparing  Aga^ 
tbatlSlauI  was  rebuked  by  the  Liord,  and  lost  his  kin^om.  Here  too  n  the 
source  of  the  verse  macfe  by  Saul,  who  would  have  immolated  bit  sob, 
but  that  the  army,  less  soperstitions  than  himself,  saved  the  innocent 
young  man's  life.  There  are,  however,  persons  to  be  found,  who  hesitate 
at  notning,  who  falsify  a  passage  as  intrepidly  as  if  they  were  (|Doting  tti 
very  words,  and  who  hope  to  deceive  mankind  by  their  falseho<Ms,  know- 
ing them  to  be  such.  These  deny  amongst  other  things,  that  the  Jews  im- 
molated human  victims  to  the  Lord,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  exam- 
ples by  which  this  astonishing  and  confounding  truth  is  attested.  Bat  let 
me  ask  them,  how  they  will  explain  the  anathema  of  the  thirty-two  virgins, 
that  were  tlie  tribute  of  the  Lord,  when  the  Jews  took  thirtv-two  IbouMaid 
M idlanltish  virgins,  and  sixty-one  thousand  asses  ?  I  will  not  here  tell 
them,  that,  according  to  this  account,  there  were  not  two  asses  for  each 
virgin!  but  I  will  ask  them^  what  was  this  tribute  for  the  Lord  ?  Aoeord- 
inr  to  the  book  of  Numbers,  th^re  were  sixteen  thousand  girls  for  the 
soldiers;  sixteen  thousand  foi^the  priests ;  and, ' on  the  solcuers'  share, 
there  was  levied  a  tribute  of  thirty-two  ^i^fl^ns  for  the  Lord.  What  be- 
came of  them  ?  The  Jews  had  no  nans.  What  was  the  Lord's  share  in 
all  the  Jewish  wars,  if  it  was  not  blood  ?  Look  at  the  Amalekites  and 
Canaanites ;  look  at  the  Kin^  of  Arad  and  all  his  family,  subjected  to  the 
laws  of  devotion;  look,  a^ain,  at  the  priest  Samuel  slaying  KingAgiag- 
with  his  own  hands,  ana  catting  him  into  pieces  before  the  Lord,  as  a 
batcher  cuts  up  an  ox  in  his  slaughter-house;  then  remember  the  daughter 
of  Jephtha,  who  was  offered  up  as  a  burnt  offering,  and  either  renounce 
your  pretended  sacred  books,  or  acknowledge  that  the  chosen  oeople  of 
/ehovah,  oflered  up  to  that  God  rivers  of  human  blood,  unparalleled  by 
any  people  upon  tlie  earth. 

Thus  then,  we  perceive  sacrifices  of  human  blood  clearly  established ; 
there  is  no  point  or  history  more  incontestable ;  and  Moses  tells  the  Jews 
that  unless  they  observe  his  laws  and  ceremonies,  they  shall  not  only 
have  the  itch,  but  the  mothers  shall  eat  their  own  children:  that  they 
shall  contend  with  one  another,  for  the  eating  of  their  sons  and  daughters'; 
and  that  the  husband  will  not  give  to  his  wife  a  morsel  of  her  son,  be- 
cause he  will  say,  he  has  hardly  enough  for  himself,  f  Deut.  xxviii.)  And 
if  anything  be  wanting  to  make  the  people  of  Ch>d  toe  most  aboininable 
people  upon  the  earth,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Jewish  children 
were  immolated  by  their  mothers.  Isaiah  reproaches  them  with  this  can- 
nibalish  crime.* — **  Slaying  the  children  of  the  vallies  under  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks."  (Isaiah,  Ivii.  5.)  It  is  true  that  it  was  not  to  the  Lord 
AdonaT  that  the  women  sacrificed  the  fruit  of  their  womb — that  it  was  to 
some  other  Ood.  But  what  matters  it  whether  they  called  him  to  whom 
tliey  o^red  up  their  children  Melkom  or  SadaT,  or  Baa!  or  Adon^?  That 
which  it  imports  us  to  know  is,  that  the  Jews  were  parricides  and  idolar 
trous — ^that  they  were  idolaters  for  forty  successive  years  in  the  desert  of 
SIttaT,  M  is  expressly  said  by  Jeremnh,  Amos,  and  St.  Stephen  ;  that  they 
were  so  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  grandson  of  Moses  being  priest  of 
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the  tribe  of  Dan»  who  were  all  idolaters ;  that  Uiey  wen  idolaten  nnder 
their  Kings. — Solomon  himself  sacrificed  to  strange  Gods.  After  him^ 
we  find  scarcely  any  thing  in  the  little  province  of  Judali  that  does  not 
permit  the  worship  of  these  Gods  and  offer  them  incense.  The  province 
of  Israel  kept  its  two  calves  and  its  sacred  groves,  or  adored  other  divini* 
ties. — Bnt  let  as  return  to  (he  History  op  the  Jews. 

No  sooner  had  the^y  taken  Jericho  and  Lats,  than  they  had  a  civil  war 
among  themselves*  m  which  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  almost  wholly 
exterminated— men,  women,  and  children,  leaving  only  six  hundred 
males.  The  people,  unwilling  that  one  of  the  tribes  should  be  annihi- 
lated, bethought  themselves  of  sacking  a  whole  city  of  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  killing  all  the  men,  old  and  young,  all  the  children,  all  the  mar- 
ried women,  all  the  widows,  and  taking  six  hundred  virgins,  whom  they 
gave  to  the  six  hundred  survivors  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  restore 
that  tribe,  in  order  that  the  number  of  their  twelve  tribes  might  still  be 
complete. 

Meanwhile  the  Phenicians,  a  powerful  people,  settled  in  the  coasts  from 
time  immemorial,  being  alarmed  at  the  depredations  and  cruelties  of  these 
new  comers,  frequently  chastrsed  them ;  tne  neighbouring  princes  united 
against  them ;  and  they  were  seven  times  reduced  to  slavery  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years. 

At  last,  they  made  themselves  a  king,  whom  they  elected  by  lot.  This 
king  could  not  be  very  mighty,  for  in  the  first  battle  which  the  Jews 
fought  under  him,  against  their  masters  the  Philistines,  they  had,  in  tlie 
whole  army,  but  one  sword  and  one  lance«  and  not  one  weapon  of  steel. 

(To  be  eoniinued,) 


To  Mr.  Richard  Carlile. 

London,  Nov.  4,  1828. 
Sir, — In  answer  to  your  observation  respecting  truth  and  fic- 
tion, as  far  as  concerns  myself,  I  bow  submissive  to  your  casti- 
gallon,  having  at  the  same  time  a  few  observations  to  offer  on 
the  subject;  which  I  cannot  find  leisure  just  now  to  fcMrward, 
but  which  you  shall  have  shortly:  meanwhile  I  subjoin  an 
«*  Apologue/'  and  am,  Your's, 

Anti-Parson. 
TRUTH  AND  FABLE. 

Poor  naked  truth  one  morning  left  her  well^ 

But  in  a  piteous  state,  1  ween> 

Was  the  lone  maiden  seen. 
For  times  had  chang'd  and  alter'd  her  complexion. 

With  Gonscioua  virtue  bold, 
She  walk'd  some  little  way. 
But,  lack-a-day ! 

Both  young  and  old. 
Fled  from  her  sight  in  every  direction. 

The  maid  stood  shiv'ring  on  the  road  with  cold» 
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All  kept  aloof. 
No  hospitable  roof 
Was  open'd  to  receive  the  lackless  wight. 
When,  lo !  before  her  dazzled  sight     - 
Stood  Fable ;  cover'd  with  a  gorgeoua  cloak 
And  deck'd  with  jewels  rare, 
(Most  part  were/a/«e,  bat  all  were  fair,) 
Who  thus  QDto  the  maiden  spoke; — 

"  Good  morrow  Sister !  glad  to  see  thee. 
How  art  thou  ? — well,  I  hope ;  but  pr'ythee 
Tell  me,  what  dost  thou  here 

Alone  upon  the  road  V 
"  In  vain  I've  tried," 
Poor  Truth  replied 

'^  To  find  out  some  abode. 
I  frighten  all — alas,  I'm  getting  old  ! 
And  like  to  perish  here  with  cold." 
**  But  yet  you're  younger  far  than  I,"  said  Fable ; 
<'  And  without  vanity,  I'm  always  able 
Attention  to  attract,  where'er  I  go ; 
But  Mistress  Truth,  why  walk  yoo  so 
Entirelff  unclad? 
That's  bad. 
Come,  get  beneath  my  cloak — let's  go  together — 
By  the  same  interests  united. 
No  more  will  silly  man  be  frighted ; 
For  me— in  wisdom's  ear 
My  dear. 
You'll  whisper  a  kind  word  ; 
And  by  the  senseless  fool, 
Nurs'd  in  blind  folly's  school. 
Thro'  me— your  sober  accents  shall  be  heard— 

With  tastes  distinct -- but  in  one  cause  connected, 
Your  harsher  features  will  not  be  detected, — 
And  in  whatever  circle  we  appear. 
Trust  me  you  need  not  fear : — 
Thanks  to  your  reason,  and  my  folly, 
We  shall  be  thought  good  company." 

NoTK. — I  grant  the  general  correctness  of  the  moral  or  cha- 
racter of  this  Apologue !  but  still  it  is  an  evil,  that  should  be 
corrected ;  and  as  in  this  publication,  the  aid  of  fiction  to  tnith  is 
not  found  useful,  I  have  to  request  that  no  correspondent  will 
hereafter  forward  any  thing  of  the  kind,  as  I  have  resolved  most 
strenuously  to  assert  the  propriety  of  exhibiting  Truth  without  tlie 
garb  of  fiction.  In  other  quarters  it  may  be  useful ;  but  cannot  be 
useful  in  mine.  R.  C. 
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LETTER  40.— PROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 


TO  THB  RIGHT   HONOURABLE   LORD    BEXLEY. 

My  Lord,— -Yoar  address  to  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  of  the  26th  ult.  reaches  me  here  on  the  Mh  instant.  Among 
the  many  congratulations  which  you  will  receive,  and  have  de« 
served,  for  this  exertion  to  serve  your  country,  none  will  be  more 
sincere,  as  none  perhaps  less  acceptable  than  his,  whose  satisfac- 
tion with  your  performance  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  study,  and 
earnest  weighing  of  the  merits  of  its  just  and  irrefragible  argu- 
ments. I  thank  you  for  the  good  will  you  have  shown  to  with- 
stand the  current  of  popular  opinion,  when  you,  as  I  doubt  not, 
sineerely  conceive,  that  that  current  springs  in  error^  and  tends  to 
evil. 

My  Lord, — It  is  on  most  substantial  evidence,  and  with  most 
convincing  reasons,  that  you  deprecate  the  admission  into  legis- 
lature of  the  professors  of  a  religion,  which  the  whole  world's  ex- 
perience has  shown,  was  never  to  be  trusted,  and  never  produced 
any  effects,  but  the  perversion  of  all  principles  of  justice  and 
reason,  and  the  destruction  of  all  kind  and  brotherly  confidence 
between  man  and  man.  But  I  am  grieved  to  observe,  that  your 
great  quarrel  is  not  against  the  principle  itself,  as  being  what  it 
18,  but  only  against  that  particular  guise  and  typeofit^  which 
you  call  Roman  Catholic.  Let  the  self-same  principle  appear 
in  any  other  modification,  and  you  are  ready  to  be  at  peace  with 
it. 

Let  the  foul  fiend  but  come  over  to  your  array,  stand  in  your 
cause,  and  subserve  your  purposes,  and  that  which  was  so  horrible, 
when  seen  as  not^you  see  it,  would  look,  in  your  conceit,  '  as 
Ang-els  look  on  dying  saints,'  and  be  the  very  God  of  your  idola- 
try. Forgive  my  freedom  my  Lord,  to  offend  you  is  no  part  of 
my  object ;  such  an  issue  can  result  only  from  the  failure  of  my 
desig'n.    It  is  not  my  design. 

The  only  virtual  difference  between  us  is,  that  your  geometry 
has  no  application,  your  theorems  have  no  corollaries ;  ^ours  is  a 
justice  indisputably  just  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  falls  asleep  on 
the  road,  ere  it  arrive  at  any  effect  of  justice :  your  quarrel  is 
against  bad  men,  mine  only  against  the  bad  principles  that  make 
the  bad  men.  You  wish  to  exclude  bigots  from  allinfluence  upon 
l^islature — I  would  exclude  bigotry ;  you  abhor  the  wicked 
men-— I  abhor  the  wickedness,  which  I  must  tell  you,  my 
Iiord  is  precisely  the  same,  whether  buttoned  under  your  waist- 
coat or  under  mine,  alike  hideous  and  detestable,  in  the  proud 
lordly  sinner,  who  is  safe  in  crime,  as  in  the  beggar-thief  whose 
villanies,  at  least  have  the  virtue  of  a  venture  in  them. 

But  could  you  my  good  Lord,  show  us  by  what  arithmetic  it 
is,  that  Roman  Catholics^  as  such,  just  for  bearing  that  narne^ 
No.  20.— Vol.2.  2  s 
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would  be  more  intolerant  and  cruel,  than  it  would  be  possible  for 
Buch  as  are  Roman  Catholics  in  almost  every  thing  but  the  name, 
descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  imbued  with  the  same  spirit, 
and  holding  the  same  metaphysical  notions,  to  be,  as  well  as  they? 
I  would  join  you  upon  that  reckoning  in  saying,  let  us  bar  the 
door  against  their  admission  into  places  of  power  or  trust ;  my  life 
and  my  life's  energies,  my  voice  and  my  pen,  (for  I  am  no  swords- 
man,) should  be  devoted  to  the  seconding  of  your  Lordship's 
arguments. 

But,  my  Lord,  in  faithfulness  to  yourself,  and  to  the  powers  of 
understanding  which,  to  such  a  date  of  life,  the  common  God- 
father of  us  ail  has  preserved  to  you,  do  yourself  the  justice  to — 

**^  Look  oa4h!B  pictare,  and  on  this." 
Your  knowledge  of  the  history  of  your  country  may  remind  yoo 
of  the  notable  saying  of  the  sanguinary  Queen  Mary, — '*  Ske 
thanked  God  that  by  his  grace  she  had  been  restrained  from 
reading  the  meked  Protestant  booksJ^     Now,  my  Lord,  lay 
me  to  the  line  and  compass  if  you  can,  how  much  of  the  tort 
and  wrong  of  that  sentiment  it  is,  which  would  not  be  wrong  in 
your  mouth  as  well  as  in  her's,  or  predicated  of  any  other  books 
as  well  as  of  those ;  and  answer  to  your  own  heart  whether,  at 
this  moment,  it  be  not  conscious  of  the  same  statement  with 
respect  to  the  Epistoler  who  now  addresses  you,  as  that  wbieh 
in  that  olden  time,  in  Mary's  bosom,  and  armed  with  Marys 
power,  would  have  made  such  an  address  the  death-warrant  of 
its  author  ?    Does  not  this  writing,  if  you  have  trusted  jooraeJf 
to  read  thus  far,  escape  the  flames  almost  by  miracle  ?    Shakes 
not  the  hand  that  holds  it  with  apprehension,  that  it  may  be  rea- 
sonable— that  it  may  tend  to  weaken  your  faith  in  those  conceits 
which  yon  took  up,  as  the  sanguinary  Mary  took  up  her's;  and  as 
yen,  as  well  as  she,  would  have  adhered  to  any  other,  or  to  the 
very  reverse?    Would  your  Lordship  trust  yourself  to  dare  to 
read  the  learned  and  able  works  which  the  present  centory  has 
produced  in  disproof  of  the  claims  of  those  things  your  infancy 
was  taught  to  hold  sacred  ? — Would  you  not  hokL  it  safer  to  be 
ignorant — wiser  and  surer  to  assure  yourself  that  you  knew 
enough  already,  and  to  take  it  for  granted  that  all  who  were 
wiser  aod  better  men  than  yoarself,  are  objects  of  contempt, 
nmsk  needs  be  no  better  than  they  who  have  the  strongest  pos- 
sible interest  in  defaming  them,  wookl  represent  them  to  be, 
and  VNisi  needs  deserve  all  the  pains  and  penalties  which  their 
Irasei^y  and  sincerity  have  brought  on  their  devoted  heads  I — 
But  leckon  so^^my  Lord,  and  read  yonr  histories  over  again  by 
the  rul^  of  that  reckoning,  and  yon  will  see  that  you  have  oaed 
the  vvosds  Ugofry  and  iwtolsramce  in  your  address  witboot  any 
meaning,  since  by  that  conning  there  never  was,  nor  ever  oonld 
h^ye  b««n  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  existence.-^To  be  sore  there 
has  been  a  little  hnss^deep  work,  now  and  then,  dungeons  have 
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not  been  tenantlesB,  axds  have  not  grown  rusty,  nor  the  sword 
forgotten  its  Christian  oses !  but  never  did  our  most  religious  and 
gracious  Kings  design  any  thing  less  religious  and  less  gracious, 
than  by  wholesome,  judicious  and  well-timed  severities  to  check 
the  progress  of  infidelity — to  guard  the  morals  of  their  subjects 
—to  do  the  best  that  could  be  done  to  promote  their  eternal  sal- 
vation, and  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  that  dangerous  liberality  of 
which  your  Lordship  is  so  devoutly  afraid. 

However,  my  Lord,  1  sincerely  thank  you  for  a  real  service 

which  you  have  done  to  the  public  mind,  by  reviving  the  memory 

of  the  case  of  John  Huss,  so  cruelly  and  perfidiously  dealt  with 

by  the  Council  of  Constance.    With  the  case  of  John  Huss, 

because  he  was  a  Protestant,  your  Lordship  can  sympathise  as  I 

do,  and  though  it  was  so  long  ago,  you  think  and  judge,  and 

judge  most  justly,  that  no  time  ought  to  obliterate  the  memory 

of  his  virtues,  nor  to  diminish  our  detestation  of  the  principles 

that  actuated  his  fanatical  and  ruthless  murderers.    Did  your 

Lordship  never  hear  of  Brosquil,  the  murdered  Brosquil,  not  four 

years  ago,  the  victim  of  similar  perfidy,  of  similar  cruelty,  a  poor 

Catalonian  schoolmaster,  who,  for  the  sincere  profession  of  his 

sincere  convictions,  was  executed  as  a  malefactor,  with  all  the 

culdiia  ludibria,  all  the  scorn  accumulated  to  the  cruelty  that 

attetided  the  dying  scene  of  Nero's  victims. 

And  great  as  «<*re  his  Tirtues  were  his  wrongs^ 
Feels  your  good  heart  a  generous  regret  that  Brosquil  was  so 
UDJastly  dealt  with  ?  I  can  relieve  you  from  that  feeling  in  a 
monaent— for  Brosquil  was,  (put  up  your  handkerchief)  Brosquil 
was  an  Infidel,  Brosquil  was,  what  your  Epistoler  is,  a  martyr 
not  of  your  way  of  thinking,  but  of  an  honourable  and  conscien- 
tious opposition  to  your  way  of  thinking ;  one  who  held  your 
religion  as  I  do,  to  be  false  in  itself,  dishonourable  to  Ood.  and 
measinrelessly  mischievous  to  mankind ;  one  who  stood  before 
hm  opponents  only  upon  the  strength  of  arguments  that  they 
could  not  refute,  eloquence  with  which  they  could  not  compete, 
virtues  that  they  could  not  surpass,  and  learning  that  they  could 
no4  equal.  , 

But,  as  your  Lordship  will  hardly  sympathize  with  me  and 
with  ttiy  hero,  1  will  with  you  and  your's.  O  what  bad  men 
were  they  who  bi'oke  faith  with  Huss,  and  so  cruelly  slew  him ! — 
O  how  horrible  must  the  principles  be,  (by  what  name  soever 
called)  that  could  urge  men  ofl  to  such  perfidious  murder !  and 
0«,.how  little  better  than  such  men  and  of  no  better  principle  at 
all,  are  they,  who  you  intimate  attempt  to  justify  the  Council  of 
OodstaBce,  '*  on  the  ground  that  Huss  merited  his  fate  by  6t- 
temptkigf  1o  escape  when  he  found  that  he  was  about  to  be 
homed  alive  V 

Bart  now,  my  Lord,  by  all  that  'n  gtad  aAd  noble  aman^  mieil, 
by  all  that  is  just  and  fair  and  honourable,  f  put  it  to  your  honour- 

2  8  2 
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able  heart— mean  ye  to  infold  your  great  argnment  in  sncli 
succinctness^  as  that  it  should  seem,  that  none  other  than  the 
immediate  agents  in  the  fate  of  Huss,  incurred  the  guilt ^  of  it ! 
Would  the  Council  of  Ck>nstance.  think  ye,  with  all  its  disposition 
and  with  all  its  power  to  be  wicked,  hare  been  so  wicked,  had  it 
not  safely  calculated,  that  the  Lord  Winchelseas,  Lord  Kenyons, 
and  Lord  Bexleys  of  their  day,  would  either  approve  their  deed, 
or  disapprove  it  with  so  delicate  a  censure  as  should  leave  it 
indiiferent  in  their  choice  to  have  done  or  not  to  have  done  it! 
And  would  not  the  sufficient  presumption,  that  what  the  authorities 
did,  must  needs  be  well  done,  and  that  he  who  was  sentenced  by 
regular  process  and  thrown  into  a  gaol,  and  withal  no  better  than 
a  poor  devil,  must  needs  have  deserved  the  dealings  of  the 
Council's  wisdom  with  him,  have  seemed  to  guarantee  their  ine* 
sponsibility  ?  And  was  not  this,  indeed,  the  very  flattering 
unction  to  their  souls,  in  which  hundreds  put  their  better  feelngs 
to  sleep,  till  better  feelings  should  awake  when  the  deed  was 
done.    My  Lord, 

He  who  allows  oppression  shares  the  crime. 
What  you  have  read  of  Greek  and  Roman  virtue,  might 
remind  you  of  that  magnanimous  generosity  of  soul  which  would 
have  induced  the  Camilli  or  Fabncii,  an  Aristides  or  a  Pbocian 
to   fly  to  the  redress  of  wrongs,    with  the  most   honourable 
alacrity,  even  when  'twas  their  enemy  who  was  wronged,  to  tear 
.  the  badge  of  tyranny  even  from  the  brow  of  friendship,  and  to 
bury  their  hatred  of  the  oppressed  in  their  hatred  of  the  oppres* 
sion.    Where  is  the  Christian  capability  of  such  a  sentiment  I 
Where  the  religious  Bible-circulating  Lord,  that  would  find 
greatness  of  heart  to  do  a  justice  to  the  man  he  loved  not,  or  to 
own  a  truth,  that  made  against  the  cause  he  loved,  or  admit  that 
there  could  be  anything  like  persecution  in  the  wdrld,  so  long 
as  it  was.only  those  who  had  a  different  creed  from  his  own  wlm 
were  its  victims?  or  who  would  not  rather  entail  et^nal  feod& 
and  rancours  on  his  country,  than  trust  his  mind  so  much  as  to 
contemplate  that  obvious  principle  of  fairness,  equity  and  reason, 
whose  practical  application  would  heal  all  wounds,  appease  all 
grievances,  unite  all  hearts,  and  establish  the  universal  reign  of 
brotherhood,  confidence  and  affection  among  men.    His  Majesty's 
servants  dare  not  look  on  that  principle,  but  this  it  is,  Chria^^ 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.    Take  him  at  his  word,  let  it  not 
be  of  this  world.    Be  it  by  some  formal  act  of  legislature,  once 
and  for  ever  settled  as  an  axiom  of  government,  that  law  and 
legislation  shall  never  more  interfere  vnth  the  rights  of  consdenoe,. 
that  offences  against  religion  shall  not  be  cognizable,  that  men 
for  belief  or  unbelief,  for  serving  God  or  for  disserving  him,  in  any 
way  or  to  any  extent,  shall  be  answerable  to  God  only,  and  the 
Ko^an  Catholics  will  then  obtain  all  that  they  justly  demand, 
without  triumph  on  one  part  or  mortification  on  the  other,  on  th» 
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broad  basis  of  a  general  principle,  whose  right  and  rectitude^ 
every  rational  understanding  mast  perceive,  and  every  good* 
heart  feel. 

The  evil  of  religions  persecution  is  never  to  be  medicated  by 
handing  over  the  power  to  persecute  from  one  set  of  fanatics  to 
another,  but  by  destroying  the  power  to  persecute  Altogether. 
Not  merely  by  securing  you  and  yours  from  Popish  intolerance, 
bat  by  securing  those  who  assail  and  revile  your  creed,  as  much  as 
you  do  the  Popish  tenets,  from  your  intolerance  or  mine,  or  any- 
body else's.    For  I  would  only  ask  your  fairness,  whether  that 
wrong  be  any  the  more  or  greater,  that  the  Papist  should  destroy 
the  Protestant,  than  that  Protestant  should  destroy  the  Infidel,  or 
whether,  if  you  were  unjustly  imprisoned  as  I  am,  it  would  be  any 
alleviation  of  the  horrors  of  your  situation,  that  it  was  Protestants 
who  had  served  you  so,  and  that  your  prison  walls  were  scribbled 
over  with  no  Popbrt.    As  I  would  ask  your  feelings  whether 
they  are  not  conscious  of  precisely  the  same  sentiments  towards 
the  enemy  of  your  faith,  which  the  assessors  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  felt  towards  the  enemy  of  theirs ;   and  whether,  if 
there  were  at  this  moment,  as  wise  and  good  a  man  as  any  you 
could  be  pleased  to  imagine,  who  had  set  himself  as  John  Huss 
did  by  the  Papists,  to  tell  the  world  that  your  religion  was  a 
fable,  your  faith  a  fallacy,  and  your  creed  a  fiction,  whether  you 
yonrself  would  not  be  one,  to  join  the  common  cry  of  the  rabble- 
ment,  '*  away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth  V    Could 
you,  my  Lord,  in  such  a  case  in  your  heart's  garner,  find  the 
virtue  that  could  trust  itself  to. ^ear  the  truth,  to  know  the  truth, 
or  to  speak  the  truth,  where  it  might  possibly  tend  to  show,  that 
such   a  man  had  not  deserved  whatever  cruelty  they  of  your 
faction  might  choose  to  inflict  on  him  ?    And  when  the  enemy 
of  your  faith,  for  nothing  but  his  enmity  to  your  faith,  were  as- 
signed to  pine  away  the  morning  of  his  life's  usefulness  in  the 
horrors  of  solitary  confinement ;  would  it  be  for  so  much  as  a 
finger  that  you  would  move,  that  one  day  of  captivity  should  be 
cut  off  from  his  notched  stick,  one  anxiety  of  his  mind  belaid  to 
rest,  one  sorrow  of  his  heart,  or  pitied  or  relieved  ? 

Commending  you  to  the  revision  of  your  own  arguments,  by 
the  light  I  have  (with,  I  trust,  the  best  of  feelings,)  held  to  your 
assistance,  and  wishing  you  no  worse  than  a  long  and  happy  life> 
and  an  easy  falling  into  your  mother's  lap  at  the  end  of  it, 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Respectfully  your*8. 
His  Majesty's  House,  Oakham,  Robert  Taylor. 

Sih  of  the  10th  mo.  of  pur  Consecration.  Ditenu. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bexley. 
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Journal  of  a  Tour  by  fFm,  Edmeads^  in  company  with  J.AieMiMdert  in 
the  year  1801-1^,  through  France^  haly^  Switzerland^  a  pari  «f 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Dedicated  to  fFilliam  Etgar,  , 
(Continued  from  p.  608.) 

Tbb  eumnt  of  oar  coiiTersttion  flowed  principally  into  t  compariMm  of 
notot  on  the  great  men  we  liad  met  with  at  Paris.  She  depleted  those  ahe 
had  been  introdneed  to,  (who  were  men  of  higher  stamp,  than  oar  acqoaint- 
anees,  and  still  fai  great  authority  J  and  was  equally  pleased  to  hear  oar  des- 
criptions. She  had  dined  at  the  tahle  of  the  American  Ambassador,  with 
Generals  Berthier  and  Massena,  and  Messrs.  Talleyrand  Perlgord,  Volney, 
Ac.  She  did  not  think  favonrahly  of  Talleyrand,  bat  mentioned  Massena  as 
a  man  of  pleasing  manners,  person,  and  address.  She  had  enjoyed  the  laxory, 
as  she  expressed  herself,  of  seeing  and  cooTersing  with  Sieyee,  at  the  house 
of  a  prifate  friend.  His  whole  appearance  and  expression,  was  best  described 
(she  said)  in  the  term— shrewd.  His  eyes,  sunk  in  his  forehead,  appeared 
as  if  you  must  look  an  hundred  milee  inward,  (her  expression)  to  discover 
any  thing  of  his  character.  She  had  been  disappointed  in  not  yet  havhig 
paid  her  respects  to  the  great  man,  (speaking  contemptooualx  of  the  page- 
antry and  forms  of  courts,)  but  her  old  man,  as  she  called  his  Lordship,  had 
promised  her  that  pleasure  in  Uie  course  of  the  following  week.  Her  wish, 
she  said,  was  to  escape  the  introduction  to  Msdame  Bnonaparto,  sinoe  lier 
main  object  in  irisitlng  Paris,  was  to  stare  at  the  men  who  had  made  a  coa* 
spieuous  figure  iu  the  History  of  the  Rerolution.  But  she  confessed,  herself 
hitherto  disappointed,  that  she  had  suffered  her  imagination  to  mislead  her 
understanding— that  she  had  expected  to  finh  something  aboTe  the  standard 
of  humanity,  In  men  whose  renown  had  been  so  noised.  Slie  had  foond  how* 
ever,  that  the  greatness  her  fancy  had  pictured,  had  diminished  on  a  aear 
approach, — ^that  she  was  not  carried  away  by  the  manners  and  opinions  of  cele- 
brated men,  on  contact — that  her  awe  had  iranished  and  their  greatness  seemed 
to  shrink  at  the  touch  of  familiarity.  On  the  general  manners  of  the  French, 
she  declared,  anwilUng  to  glye  any  opinion,  until  she  had  trarelled  into  tibe 
Interior  in  her  way  to  Italy,  which  country  she  designed  to  Tisit  in  the  course 
of  two  months.  Anxious  to  hare  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  her  Ladyship 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  we  took  our  leave,  more  gratified  with  the  hov 
we  had  passed  with  her,  than  with  any  we  had  spent  in  Paris. 

Fbbruart. — Having  obtained  our  passports  at  the  expence  of  ten  appU* 
cations,  and  a  delay  of  fifteen  days,  we  engaged  places  in  the  National  Diligence 
for  Lyons.  This  mode  of  conveyance  is  tedious,  and  the  difference  in  ex* 
peace,  is  only  compensated  in  the  cold  and  dark  season  of  the  year,  by  warmth 
and  security.  In  every  dangerous  part  of  the  road,  we  were  attended  by  an 
escort  of  Gens  d'Armes. 

The  first  two  hours  after  taking  your  seat  in  a  Diligence,  are  employed  in 
those  little  politenesses  and  civilities,  which,  in  such  narrow  coteries,  sab* 
stitute  the  form  and  ceremonies  of  Introduction  in  regular  societies.  Bach, 
Indeed,  now  and  then,  slyly  catches  unseen  occasions  of  examining  the  exte- 
rior of  his  companions,  and  deducing  the  interfbrenoes  which  are  to  regulate 
the  tone  of  his  conversation.  We  were  pleased  with  the  first  impresdona  of 
our  party ;  it  consisted,  we  soon  learned  of  a  Chalons  merchant— «  young 
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Italian  genllemaD,  and  a  still  yoanger  French  wife,  with  aliTely  maid  sertant, 
upon  terms  of  familiarity  with  her  master  as  well  as  mistress.    The  wife  was 
in  figure,  symmetry  Itself,  beautlfal  and  sprightly,  with  a  natural  simplicity  of 
heart,  that  highly  embellished  her  other  charms.    The  husband,  we  shall  put 
in  the  back  ground,  and  make  her  the  heroine  of  our  roiling  comedy.     Yes  F 
comedy  !    For  many  a  dull  dramatist  has  dosed  o?er  his  laboured  composition , 
many  an  hour  after  the  clock  has  "  sounded  one  unto  his  drowsy  race,'* 
without  having  produced  more  llToIy  scenes  than  we  enjoyed  on  our  road. 
Her  spirits  never  flagged,  she  alternately  played  and  sported  with  her  huS* 
band,  laughed  and  jested  with  us,  or  gave  life  and  interest  to  a  general  game 
of  forfeits.    Various  were  the  penalties  incurred,  tnd  the  shapes  of  difficulty 
we  had  to  encounter  with.    To  kiss  a  wife.  In  the  presence  of  her  Italian  hus* 
band  was  severe;  but  when  enjoined  to  examine  the  shape  of  her  leg,  aye, 
and  beyond,  even  to  that  parallel  and  fosse  which  are  formed  by  the  cur- 
vature of  the  knee,  and  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  garter  above,  I  own,  my 
whole  frame  trembled.    I  reached  the  knee,  however,  and  allow  me  breathing 
time— I  cannot  help  resting  here,  longer  thtfn  I  ought— not  that  It  Is  the 
most  pleasant  resting  place  In  the  world,  or  that  travellers  generally  halt 
there,  but  the  singular  circumstance  of  being  permitted.  In  the  presence  of  a 
jealous  husband,  to  glide  the  fingers  over  the  upper  border  of  the  silk  stock- 
ing.    It  is  a  favour,  by  the  by,  that  III  accords  with  the  diffident  character 
of  an  Englishman.    His  modesty  Is  unequal  to  such  a  test ;  if  he  is  indecorous, 
he  likes  to  "  blush  unseen.**    From  the  mistress,  the  transition  to  the  maid 
was  easy,  the  path  to  her  knee  too  quite  as  open,  and  Ood  knows  how  far  the 
hand  might  have  slipped,  had  the  game  of  forfeits  been  a  part  of  our  noctumal 
amosements  ;  these,  as  they  were  enjoyed  in  obscurity,  may  as  well  be  burled 
In  oblivion. 

In  the  outset  of  my  journey,  1  shall  plainly  tell  you,  that  it  Is  not  my  In- 
tention to  record  the  name  of  every  place  of  refreshment,  at  what  distances 
they  are  from  each  other,  whether  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  peering 
on  the  summit,  sheltered  in  the  vale,  or  exposed  on  the  open  plain  ;  you  mutf 
be  conteat,  if  1  pin  together  such  occurrences  as  are  not  equally  familiar  to 
all  travellers  on  the  same  route,  and  remark  what  I  think  most  worthy  of 
being"  Impressed  on  my  memory. 

Happily  for  that  part  of  the  pleasure  of  our  tour,  which  consists  in  W 
view  of  rich  and  beautiful  landscapes,  our  route  through  France,  was  much 
guided  by  the  course  of  rivers.    It  Is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  all  the  great  ^ 
rivers  of  Europe  have,  this  winter,  experienced  almost  nnprecedeute   Inun- 
dations.   Some  melancholy  scenes  of  devastations,  therefore,  occasionally 
disfigured  the  picture  presented  to  us.     Leaving  Paris  on  the  side  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  we  passed  over  a  fine  com  country,  generally  at  soihe  little 
distance  from  the  Seine,  until  we  reached  Montrenn,  where  we  slept  the  first 
night.     Our  conductor  and  postillion  had  their  supper  spread  before  them  in 
the  same  room  as  ourselves,  and  afterwards,  at  one  of  the  Inns  near  the  Alps, 
they  were  placed  at  the  same  table  with  us.    I^is  practice  is  very  general 
throughout  the  southern  parts  of  France,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Con« 
fluent.     It  Is  a  custom  that  has  not  grown  out  of  any  new  principles  of 
equality,  but  probably  owes  its  birth,  to  the  old  wide  distinction  of  classes, 
in  which,  the  nobility  was  so  highly  elevated,  that  it  Io6ked  dowb  oil  the 
inferior  ranks  as  on  one  level.     Montreau  is  delightfully  placed  at  the  con" 
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flaenceof  the  Seloeand  Yonne,  the  latter  of  vhich,  although  it  here  retigiis 
its  name,  is  a  riTer  of  much  more  consequence  than  the  former.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  we  quitted  Montreau  and  the  Seine,  and  tracing  the  Yonno 
upwards  through  all  Its  meandering  varieties,  iu  Terdant  meads,  and  '*  Tioc- 
eoTored  Mils,'*  we  passed  the  ancient  town  of  Sens  which  stands  on  its  banks, 
and  which  many  a  tourist,  1  dare  say,  has  elaborately  described,  bat  which 
certainly  would  not  reward  me  for  my  pains.  It  seems  as  poor  as  an  Arch- 
bishopric could  make  it,  and  as  dull  as  if  it  was  all  uniTersity.  Late  the 
game  erening  we  arrived  at  Auzerre,  another  town  on  the  Yonne,  whose 
floods  and  the  late  rains  had  rendered  our  road  almost  impassable.  Notwitb- 
Btanding  the  hour  of  our  arrival,  the  natives  of  Auxerre  were  not  disposed  to 
pay  their  regular  homage  to  Morpheus.  We  found  '*  busy,  bustling*'  streets, 
and  the  people  all  alive.  Enquiring  of  one  of  those  intelligent  and  comna- 
nicative  gentlemen,  vulgarly  yclept  waiters,  the  cause,  we  found  that  it 
was  the  grand  carnival  ball  night.  Who  could  resist  the  temptation  of  a 
masqned  ball  ?  in  spite  of  fatigue,  and  the  need  of  rest,  we  determined  to  join 
their  merry  party,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  supped,  left  our  fair  fellow  travellers 
to  enjoy  some  few  hours  of  repose,  whilst  we  mingled  in  the  revelry  of  a 
masquerade.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  during  the  whole  car- 
nival, it  is  the  custom  of  Roman  Catholic  countries,  to  indulge  in  this  whim* 
•leal  pleasure,  nor  is  it  confined  to  evening  parties — ^by  day,  in  every  populous 
town,  you  see  men  and  children  parading  the  streets  in  masques,  and  attracts 
ing  public  notice  by  their  frolicsome  antics ;  it  is  still  permitted  by  tbe 
French  Government,  but  is  gradually  declining,  we  were  told,  in  France,  and 
prevails  more  uuiversally,  and  with  more  spirit,  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  Alps. 
The  Anxerre  ball,  may  however  serve  very  fairly  as  a  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  entertainment,  making  just  allowances  for  its  proportion  of  splendour. 
The  theatre  accommodated  for  the  occasion,  was  the  field  of  action,  and  about 
eleven  o'clock,  tbe  company  began  to  assemble  and  form  cotillion  parties,  or 
swing  the  valtz,  dancing  with  all  the  extravagance  that  the  licence  of  mas- 
querading, seems  to  permit.  At  twelve  o'clock,  the  doors  were  suddenly  thrown 
open,  and  a  large  party,  imitating  the  form  of  a  matrimonial  procession  entered 
and  paraded  the  room,  with  a  priest,  and  a  bride  and  bridegroom  at  their 
head.  As  soon  as  the  whole  party  had  promenaded  two  or  three  times  round 
the  theatre,  the  mock-pastor  collected  them  around  him,  and  addressed  to  them 
from  a  side-box,  by  way  of  pulpit,  a  ludicrous  discourse  of  ten  minutes,  on 
the  duties  of  wedlock.  There  appeared  to  be  as  much  point  and  humour  in 
this  scene,  as  in  any  of  the  masquerades  we  had  attended  at  Puis.  This 
scene  concluded,  the  motley  groupe  mixed  indiscriminately,  each  aiming  to 
distinguish  the  character  assumed.  Tbe  phiz  of  John  Bull  did  not  pass  un- 
observedi,  we  were  several  times  assailed  by  witticisms.  At  three  o'clock 
our  conductor  sent  to  inform  us  that  he  waited  our  return,  and  we  left  the 
merry  medley  in  the  zenith  of  their  gaiety.  Having  refused  the  beds  prepared 
for  us  at  the  inn,  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  bad  escaped  the  expence,  but 
the  landlady,  very  regular  in  her  impositions  on  passing  strangers,  brought 
the  same  charge  against  us,  as  against  those  who  had  slept.  On  remonstrating 
against  this  evident  injustice,  she  exclaimed  '*  c*est  egal'*  you  might  have  had 
beds,  if  you  would.  There  was  no  alternative ;  we  were  compelled  to  submit, 
and  departed  from  Auxerre  very  well  pleased  with  all  the  good  people  except 
oar  landlady.    In  our  road  through  the  valley  up  to  Auxerre,  we  had  obserir- 
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c(l  that  every  acre  of  land  was  in  a  regular  good  state  of  tillage,  yet  that 
there  were  scarcely  any  persons  liken  employed  on  the  lands. 

This  appeared  more  singular,  becaase  on  advancing  another  hundred  miles, 
the  whole  country  seemed  in  a  state  of  activity.  This  considerable  ditfereooe, 
we  ascribed  principally  to  the  superior  warmth  of  soil  in  Burgnody,  as  well 
as  to  some  little  change  of  climate.  Indeed  the  wine  lands  of  that  rich  pro- 
vince appear  to  be  of  a  thin  gravelly  nature,  coated  lightly  over  rock.  On 
*  leaving  Aazerre,  we  quitted  the  valley,  gradually  ascended  into  the  high 
lands  that  lie  between  the  river  Yonne,  the  Loire,  and  the  Sadne.  Tiie 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  air  sharp  and  severe.  Extensive 
plantations  of  wood  rose,  one  above  another  on  all  the  hills  aroBnd  us,  and 
we  passed  through  long  tracts  of  forest,  under  an  escort  of  the  Oensd'Armes, 
necessary  to  protect  you  from  the  banditti,  who  had  infested  these  fastnessea 
several  years  past.  From  these,  and  the  woods  of  the  adjacent  mountains  near 
the  various  sources  of  the  Seine,  Paris  principally  derives  its  firing.  Great 
devastations  and  neglect  during  the  revolution,  have  rendered  these  forests 
less  productive,  and  the  alarming  rise  in  the  price  of  wood  in  the  course  of 
this  winter,  seems  to  threaten,  or  rather  warn  the  French  of  the  northern  de- 
partments, that  they  must  seek  some  new  materials  to  burn,  in  the  course  of 
this  or  another  century. 

Speaking  of  the  woodlands,  it  may  be  vTell  to  remark,  that  of  such  impor. 
tance  is  this  subject  considered  in  France,  that  there  is  an  office  appointed  in 
Paris,  to  superintend  their  regulation  throughout  the  whole  Republic.  It  ii 
called  ^'  The  Administration  General  of  the  Forests  ;'*  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Ita  interference  produces  the  proposed  advantages.  It  is  an  infringement  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  tends  to  cramp  the  effbrts  of  the  land-proprietor* 
I  am.  sure  that  the  yeomanry  of  Kogland  would  strongly  object  to  it ;  besides, 
it  is  a  mistaken  notion  of  utility.  I  incline  o  believe  that  in  all  cases  of 
property  and  produce,  upon  which  the  public  interest  hss  a  claim,  it  is  better 
to  leave  men  to  themselves,  and  repose  on  the  consequences  of  a  fair  and  open 
competition  ;  it  is  time  then,  and  then  only  for  authority  to  interfere,  when 
requested  to  protect  individual  choice  of  action.'  This  forest  administration, 
possesses,  by  the  means  of  district  officers,  a  power  of  dictating  what  quan- 
tity of  underwood,  shall  be  yearly  cut,  and  it  determines  the  number  of  young 
tillers  that  are  to  remain,  and  selects  and  marks  those  pieces  of  timber,  which 
It  ordains  to  be  felled  for  the  use  of  government.  The  price  it  allows,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fair,  but  the  principles  upon  which  these  transactions  are  founded 
being  arbitrary,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  practice  is  frequently^ 
uniust. 

Although  much  snow  remained  on  the  ground,  we  observed  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  open  lands,  in  the  cold  country  was  not  unattended  to.  Indeed, 
ihere  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  every  part  of  France,  agriculture  has  made 
considerable  progress  since  the  Revolution.  The  annihilation  of  external 
commerce,  the  scarcity  and  long  dearth  of  provisions,  the  general  custom  of 
employing  women  on  the  lands,  added  to  the  result  of  our  observations,  and 
enquiries,  all  eoQftrm  this  supposition.  About  the  noon  of  the  fourth  day 
#jrom  Paris,  we  reached  the  fertile  vineyard  of  Burgundy,  and  were  charmed 
wriih  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  country  around  - 
us.  The  dreariness  or  winter,  had,  as  it  were  suddenly  vanished,  and  the 
air  breathed  of  spring.    The  peasantry  were  every  where  busy  in  trimming 
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and  arrftofioflr  the  vines,  and  we  imagined  ovnelTes  already  in  the  Sovtii  of 
Prance.  We  paseed  through  a  snoeeseion  of  pietoreaqne  Talleys,  boanded 
by  steep  and  lofty  monntains,  whose  deelWities  were  planted  lo  the  very 
sannik,  and  sometimes  relieved  by  orchards  of  walnuts,  apples,  or  other 
fralts,  antil  we  crossed  the  canal  which  unites  the  Loire  with  the  Saone,  and 
descended  into  the  fat  corn-plains  of  Chalons.  This  town  is  moat  advan- 
tageously situated  on  the  8aone,  in  the  heart  of  a  productive  country,  at  the 
point  where  the  grand  canal  brandies  from  that  river.  Chalons  reminds  us 
of  our  native  town— not  from  any  similarity  in  the  local  beauties  of  eadi, 
but  comparing  the  growth  of  wine  around  it  with  our  hops,  the  number  of  iti 
inbabitanti^  the  convenience  of  its  navigation,  and  the  interior  country  to 
which  it  distributed  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  certainly  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance. Besides,  it  exhibited  a  great  appearance  of  commercial  indus- 
try and  domestic  competency,  from  the  activity  of  its  quays,  and  the  re- 
spectable look  of  private  houses.  We  supped  at  an  excellent  Table  d'H6te, 
with  a  polite  and  cheerful  party.  Music  made  a  part  of  the  eotertainneot. 
We  had  an  intinerant  son  of  Orpheus,  who  regaled  us  with  his  lyre,  and 
several  songs  In  the  Italian  language.  You  are  sure  at  every  public  table  in 
France,  to  be  attended  by  these  9peeuUUor§  in  harmony,  who  In  this  pre- 
carious way  pick  up  a  miserable  pittance  from  the  halfpenny  charity  of 
travellers,  rather  than  depend  on  the  returns  of  a  regular  industry.  This 
unproductive  class  will  have  as  much  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  return  of  Bri- 
tish visitors,  as  the  manufacturer  and  merchant,  that  the  channels  of  tnde 
are  again  opened.  Another  dependent  for  subsistence  on  this  kind  of  occa- 
sional company,  introduced  her  knives,  sdssars,  and  other  articles  for  lale, 
and  with  equal  success— a  large  eating-knife  is  a  necessary  companion  in 
travelling  through  France.  If,  by  chance,  one  is  furnished  by  die  Innkeeper 
at  dinner,  it  is  generally  very  shabby  and  unclean.  And  notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  dishes  at  a  French  table,  (for  If  you  pay  but  flfteen  pence  for 
your  dinner,  you  have  probably  ilAeen  dishes  to  dine  from,)  your  knife  Is 
never  changed. 

in  the  heart  of  Burgundy,  we  could  not  insult  that  wine-country  so  much, 
as  to  pass  without  Uking  a  more  than  ordinary  cup  of  its  juice.  To  ensure 
the  best  possible  wine,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  their  society,  we 
invited  two  French  olBoers  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine  to  parUke  of  a  bottle 
with  us,  which  they  willingly  aceeptfd,  and  one  of  them  immediately  desired 
the  landlady  to  bring  a  bottle  of  1795,  which  he  said  wss  the  best  vintage 
known  for  many  years.  The  wine  was  of  an  excellent  flavor,  and  cost  only 
half  the  price  they  charge  in  Paris.  Our  companions  gave  us  a  little  history 
of  the  exploito  of  their  army,  and  highly  panegyrised  the  character  of  Gen. 
Moreau.  This  we  remarked  was  foshlonable  with  all  the  mUiUry  men,  an 
uniformity  of  sentiment,  doubtless  just  in  itself,  yet  we  could  not  but  ascribe 
the  general  expression  of  it,  to  some  sensations  of  envy  at  the  high  and  sad- 
den elevation  of  the  First  Consul.  We  would  by  no  means  wish  to  defraet 
from  his  merit,  ya  we  must  allow  that  the  universal  reputation  of  the  fierman 
hero  owes  less  to  foHune  than  the  celebrity  of  Buonaparte.  •  We  had  now 
compassed  the  fatiguing  part  of  our  route,  we  had  bade  adieu  to  the  irksome 
mmbllBgB  of  a  heavy  Diligence,  on  an  execrable  road,  and  promised  onr- 
selves  an  easy  and  pleasureable  descent  down"  the  luxuriant  valley  of  the 
Bnoae.    At  seven  in  the  morning  our  cohductor  aanounoed  that  the  DUigenoe 
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was  retdy  to  nil.  This  machine,  ilke  the  Trechsknits  of  Holland,  was 
divided  ioto  two  apartments,  fitted  up  for  two  distinct  ranks  of  traTollers. 
The  room  deroted  to  ua  was  at  the  stem,  well  arranged  for  the  aecommoda- 
tioo  of  about  twenty-flTepersotts.  The  company  from  the  Paris  Diligence 
always  haTe  a  preference,  and  their  seats  are  numbered  in  the  most  com- 
modioas  places.  Our  new  vehicle  was  completely  fall.  The  sun  rose  with 
briUiancy .— The  tall  white  buildings  along  the  quay — a  beantiftil  new  bridge 
—a  bnwd  majestic  river  (nearly  the  width  of  the  Sevem  at  Worcester)— 
an  island,  with  a  solitary  yet  picturesque  convent— all  conspired  to  render 
this  new  scene  uncommonly  interesting.  Seated  in  our  new  theatre,  the  open 
manners  of  the  French  soon  unfolded  the  furious  characters  of  our  additional 
companions.  Several  of  them  were  ladies,  one  the  widow  of  a  rich  proprietor, 
who  had  ikllen  a  victim  to  the  sanguinary  rage  of  the  Robespierrian  faction, 
and  whoae  loss  had  exposed  her,  with  a  young  family,  to  a  train  of  the 
seterest  calamities.  She  seemed,  however,  although  still  in  a  reduced  and 
dependent  state,  to  have  forgotten  her  distresses,  and  joined  the  party  with 
alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  in  one  of  those  little  amusements,  of  which  the 
French  ha?e  an  Infinite  resource  to  sweeten  casual  intercourse.  Our  colder 
and  more  phlegmatio  countrymen  would  perhaps  smile  at  such  frivolity.  Yet 
it  has  its  compousations.  It  vanisheft  that  ennui  which  too  much  hangs 
about  the  Xhigllsh  character ;  besides,  it  exercises  the  intellect  with  a  gentle 
agitation,  that  exactly  accords  with  the  lively  spirits  and  effeminate  manners 
of  the  French. 

Madame  Fontana,  our  fair  fellow  traveller,  still  maintained  her  superio- 
rity on  these  boards,  and  was  for  some  time  innocently  embarrassed  in  the 
net  of  her  own  charms— a  general  in  the  French  army,  who,  whatcTer  might 
be  hia  military  talents,  seemed  completely  versed  in  all  the  manoeuvres  and 
evolutions  of  the  art  of  love,  poured  forth  such  a  torrent  of  complimental 
gallantries,  and  was  so  importunate  In  his  attention  to  her,  that  the  husband 
expressed  his  uneasiness  to  us,  by  abusing  the  licentious  insolence  of  the 
French  ;  and  her  perplexity  was  equally  evident,  by  the  constant  but  useless 
efforts  she  made  to  escape  his  Impertloent  kindness. 

After  all  this  flourish  of  gallantry,  when  we  arrived  at  Macon,  the  town 
where  we  slept  that  night,  this  *'  liToly,  gay  Lothario'*  had  a  wife  and  three 
children  waiting  his  arrival  on  the  steps  of  the  quay.  This  denouement  of 
the  farce  amused  us  much,  and  serves  as  a  miniafure  portrait  of  Gallic  man- 
ners. His  adieu  restored  peace  to  our  female  friend,  and  pacified  the  alarms 
of  ber  bnsbaad. 

The  scenery  of  the  banks  we  passed  through,  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
After  the  broad  rich  plain  of  Chalons,  which  extended  fifteen  miles  along 
Che  river,  hills,  gently  rising  on  each  side  began  to  give  a  more  natural  and 
pleasing  border  to  the  vale.  On  the  left  slope  of  one,  the  town  of  Toumure 
•  is  agreeably  situated,  adorned  by  an  elegant  wooden  bridge  on  a  peculiar 
construction.  It  is  intended  to  imitate  a  kind  of  Portland  stone,  and  abso- 
lutely deceives  the  eye,  until,  passing  under  it,  yon  perceive  the  texture  of 
Its  frame.  The  breadth  of  the  river,  the  beauty  of  the  bridge,  and  the  view 
of  the  town,  produce  a  very  pleasing  efEact. 

We  reached  Macon  about  five  o'clock.  The  quay,  which  Is  well  built 
and  commodious,  was  crowded  with  spectators  on  our  arrival,  and  we  were 
surprised  on  being  accosted  by  a  number  of  female  servants,  offerfaig  and 
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recommondiDg  Tariotts  aeeommodalions.  For  some  lime  we  snipeeted  the 
noUfes  of  their  importaniUes,  but  were  preienUy  undeceiTed,  by  beerinf 
the  names  of  their  respeclWe  hotels,  from  which  they  were  sent,  as  more 
eloqaeot  and  Insinuating  negoclators  to  catch  customers,  than  blundering 
lacqueys  or  napkined  waiters. 

On  the  quay  is  a  long  elegant  row  of  houses,  which  indeed  forms  the 
principal  street ;  yet  this  town  is  necessarily  of  some  consequence,  from 
the  conrenience  of  its  situation  and  the  fertility  of  the  rineyards  aromidit. 
If  the  neighbourhood  do  not  produce  so  excellent  a  Burgundy  as  the  Dijoo 
bills.  Burgundy  is  here  sold  as  good,  and  upon  more  reasonable  terms  than 
in  any  town  in  France.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  their  attaeh- 
ment  to  the  most  violent  party,  and  are  spoken  of  with  some  rancour  and 
hatred  by  all  the  surroundlag  towns.  Much  blood  was  spilled  iMn, 
and  property  spoiled,  during  the  RevolnUon,  and  when  the  IMrcetory 
was  oTerthrown,  and  Buonaparte  seated  on  the  consular  throoe,  bis  e«gy 
was  burned  in  the  Market-place  by  the  populace.  The  miaehieb  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  are  certainly  not  forgotten  by  the  families  who  suffered, 
but  from  a  general  view  of  the  town,  they  seemed  to  be  tolerably  covered 
over. 

There  is  a  greater  appearance  of  traiftc  and  prosperity  hem  than  even  at 
Chalons.  Several  vessels  carrying  from  eighty  to  an  hundred  tons  barAeo, 
arrived  and  sailed  during  the  few  hours  that  we  had  an  opportonity  of  ob- 
serving. Our  inn  at  Macon  was  very  large,  and  the  table  d'hdte  more  ftilly 
attended  than  any  we  had  seen.  I  shril  here,  therefore,  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  that  necessary,  although  frequently  offensive  apartment  hi  a  Freoeb 
tour— a  kitchen. 

In  introducing  the  traveller  to  the  taUe  a  manger^  or  dtaiing  chamber,  the 
innkeeper  is  generally  compelled  to  lead  you  through  the  fragrant  perAmies 
of  the  kitchen.  Neither  its  aromatic  exhalations,  nor  ita  view,  are  Uke\y  to 
increase  the  appetite  of  the  guest.  It  is  commonly  the  firont  room  in  th« 
house,  and  is  spacious,  dark,  and  smoky.  The  two  last  qualities  should 
not  fkU  under  the  eensure  of  the  traveller,  as  they  serve  to  conceal  fhim  bis 
eye  much  of  the  greasy  ftlth  and  nastiness,  which,  in  spite  of  these  dim 
veils,  sometimes  shine  too  conspicuously.  A  large  kitchen  like  that  at 
Macon,  from  the  variety  of  dishes  at  a  French  table,  Is  necessarily  a  scene 
of  great  activity.  Men  cooks  are  busy  in  every  comer.  In  addition  to  the 
spacious  chimney  Are,  where,  by  raking  out  the  wood  embers,  roasting  is 
carried  on  in  every  direction,  the  steam  of  stewing  stoves  assails  your  nose 
from  all  quarters.  Ooe  end  of  it  is  generally  set  apart  for  a  neullery ;  and 
the  whole  cieling  is  commonly  thickly  furnished  with  dried  roenta,  vege- 
tables, roots,  &c.  In  the  centre  stands  a  large  table,  upon  which  the  opera- 
tions of  dissecting,  chopping,  beating,  rolling,' fte.  are  ail  performed  without 
any  alteration  to  those  separate  places,  or  that  neatness  which,  I  coneeiw, 
an  English  housewife  would  deem  indispensable.  In  boilhig  varioos  articles, 
they  consider  distinet  vessels  useless,  and  resort  to  the  frying-pan  upon 
almost  all  occasions.  Indeed,  when  we  have  ordered  mulled  wine,  and  have 
been  eompelled  to  make  the  kitchen  a  temporary  siitiog-room  or  starve  with 
cold  in  a  large  unaired  chamber,  the  frying-pan  has  been  constantly  made 
use  of  even  tor  that  purpose. 
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Althoogh  there  Is  n  profuse  Tariety  of  dishes  at  all  the  public  tables  in 
Prance,  yet  you  find  the  services  Tery  much  resemble  each  other.  A  weak 
soap  IS  constantly  served,  generally  of  bread,  sometimes  of  rice  or  vermi- 
celli. Boiled  meat,  hashes  and  fricassees,  follow  next ;  then  what  they  call 
entremetg,  consisting  of  pastry,  fish  (ill  dressed  and  without  any  sauce),  and 
vegetablesof  various  kinds,  as  the  season  atfords;  afterwards,  which  is  the 
principal  course,  roast  meats,  poultry  and  game  ;  when  they  are  removed, 
the  cheese,  lesser  pastry,  preserves  and  fruits,  are  brought  together.— Such 
Is  the  regular  dinner.  The  common  beverage  is  weak  wine  and  water  ;  those 
who  can  afford  it  sometimes  take  the  better  sorts  of  wine,  and  conclude  with 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  glass  of  liqueur. 

After  supper,  we  selected  a  communicative  pleasant  fellow-traveller  from 
the  Uble  d*h6te,  and  Invited  him  to  partake  of  some  Burgundy,  (for  which 
this  town  is  famous,)  In  our  private  chamber.  He  was  a  secretary  in  one  of 
the  offices  of  government,  at  Piedmont.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  conversation 
was  to  depict  the  deplorable  wretchedness  of  France  during  the  Revolution, 
and  to  paint  in  the  blackest  colours,  most  of  the  characters  who  had  been 
conspicuous  in  its  progress.  We  afterwards  travelled  with  this  gentleman  as 
far  as  to  Turin,  and  believe  him  to  have  been  sincere  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed. It  seems  strange,  but  we  frequently  heard  and  had  several  oppor. 
tunities  of  remarking  that  officers  in  the  actual  civil  or  military  employment 
of  the  government,  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
wished  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy. 

Allowances,  however,  ought  to  be  made  for  the  fickleness  of  the  French 
disposition.  A  counter-revolutionist  would  be  certainly  disappointed,  if  he 
calculated  on  a  steady  persevering  support  from  all  those  who  now  abso- 
lutely wish  forchange.  They  are  much  more  inclined  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
what  i»,  than  to  settle  their  minds  on  any  fixed  principle,  or  indeed  deter- 
mine within  themselves  on  what  ought  to  be.  If  their  old  character,  under 
a  regular  government,  was  marked  with  inconstancy,  that  inconstancy  and 
indecision  has  by  no  means  been  diminished  by  the  successive  convulsions 
which  have  torn  the  country,  and  the  enormities  which  have  disfigured  the 
Revolution  in  its  course.  From  the  review  of  past  sufferings,  the  mass  of 
the  people  probably  wish  for  peace  and  quiet,  in  preference  to  anything. 
But  with  the  activa  spirits  all  is  uncertainty  and  suspicion  at  present,  and 
the  government  will  surely  deserve  the  credit  of  superior  wisdom,  If  it  pre- 
serves order  with  moderation. 

On  the  following  morning  we  again  embarked  on  board  our  floating  apart 
meut.  The  weather  was  not  clear,  yet  I  question  if  our  passing  views  were 
less  beautiful ;  for  clouds  lightly  rolling  beneath  the  russet  summits  of  the 
hills,  gave  relief  and  elegance  to  every  scene.  Every  mile  that  we  descended 
became  more  interesting.  The  hills  rising  with  still  increasing  majesty  and 
grandeur,  were  cultivated  to  their  very  peaks,  and  their  slopes  were  thickly 
planted  with  small  towns  and  villages.  The  traffic  on  the  river  became  more 
and  more  busy,  and  indicated  our  approach  to  a  town  of  metropolitan  con- 
sequence. 

We  this  day  dined  at  a  little  town  of  about  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  was  their  market  day,  and  being  in  the  carnival  season,  the  neighbouring 
peasantry  were  assembled  in  their  gayest  dresses,  and  exhibited  many  carious 
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figUQBS,  some  of  which  Mr.  Alexander  slightly  sketched.  ProvUion*  ftod 
fruits  seemed  very  abundant  here,  and  ©ur  charge  at  the  table  d'hdto  was 
remarkably  moderate.  It  may  be  observed,  that  generally  speaking,  you 
are  less  imposed  on  every  where,  in  proportion  to  the  obscurity  of  the  town 
or  village,  and  frequently  better  served. 

Our  last  promenade  on  the  Saone  in  the  afternoon,  was  inexpressibly  de- 
lightful. The  river  (equal  here  to  the  Seine  at  Rouen)  flowed  away  in  a 
ser|)cntine  course  round  a  stupendous  mountain,  and  the  valley  became  nar- 
rower by  degrees,  until  the  hills  rose  on  each  side,  in  steep  and  waving 
lines,  directly  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  approaching  the  city,  the 
many  beautiful  country  scats  of  the  Lyonese,  bespeak  their  former  prosperity 
and  opulence.  The  whole  of  each  bank,  for  many  miles,  is  crowded  in  every 
position  that  will  ^dmit  a  garden  and  a  shady  walk.  In  spite  of  the  prevail* 
ing  taste  in  France  for  straight  line^,  the  beautiful  irregularity  of  these 
banks,  compels  the  citizens  to  resign  that  insipid  uniformity,  and  bend  to  the 
variety  of  style  which  Nature  always  persuades,  and  here  commands.  Oo 
these  enchanting  banks,  the  industrious  and  wealthy  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant peacefully  epjoy,  during  the  delightful  autumn  of  this  diversified 
country,  the  harvest  of  their  skill  and  labour. 

Perhaps  France,  or  even  Europe,  does  not  afford  a  situation  that  so  nnites 
the  charms  of  a  romantic  and  beautiful  country  with  the  comforts  of  society. 
The  French  taste,  even  where  an  open  champagne  and  a  large  estate  permit, 
does  not,  like  the  English,  delight  in  extensive  parks.  In  ancient  France, 
they  were  very  rare  ;  in  this  chosen  sport,  spacious  grounds  are  still  less 
desired  or  attainable.  You  often  sue  three  or  four  elegant  houses  rising  one 
above  the  other,  with  each  a  peculiar  beauty,  unlike  (as  it  may  be  sud)  Ha 
neighbour  of  the  other  floor,  lu  the  midst  of  the  river,  lu  this  charaung  part 
of  the  valley,  an  abrupt  rock  forms  an  island,  on  which  stnnds  a  sequesteretl 
monastery.  It  is  called  the  Barbed  Isle,  probably  from  the  zig-za;  edge  of 
the  river,  on  each  side  of  which,  the  rocks  hererise  rugged  and  perpendicniar. 
They  give  you  an  idea  that  the  island  assumed  its  shr.pe  from  the  river  pea- 
ned  np  above,  and  burstiag  with  sudden  and  resistless  fcrce  into  the  ^annel 
which  nature  had  formed  below.  Wherever  lesser  streams  pay  their  tribute 
to  the  Sa6ne,  narrow  valleys  open  and  enrich  the  scene ;  by  a  more  distant 
view  of  mountain  beyond  mountain,  retiring  with  majestic  grace.  In  many 
parts  of  this  luxuriant  picture,  where  the  eye  is  for  ever  bewildered  with 
the  choice  of  beauties,  rude  broken  strata  of  rocks  lean  in  various  directions 
over  the  river,  unadorned  with  the  thick  foliage  which  this  genial  clime 
produces  from  a  very  thin  coat  of  soil.  In  this  species  of  Inimitable  beauty « 
the  entrance  into  Lyons  is  remarkably  grand.  Imagine  a  space,  apparently 
excavated  by  art,  merely  of  suflicient  breadth  to  admit  a  road,  and  a  row  of 
houses  on  one  side.  Over  them  you  see  a  natural  rock  hang  impending,  as 
if  menacing  instantaneous  destruction.  It  would  be  less  difficult  to  describe 
the  more  grand  and  stupendous  efforts  of  nature,  than  the  continued  variety 
of  enchanting  scenes  which  crowd  the  banks  of  the  Saone  on  approaching 
Lyons. 

The  traffic  at  the  quay  is  great  and  incessant.  Upwards,  they  carry  salt 
and  manufactured  goods  for  the  interior  ;  downwards,  they  bring  fuel,  wines, 
and  provisions  for  the  supply  of  this  populous  town  and  environs.     We  were 


condocte4  on  laDding  lo  the  Hotel  du  Pftre  (a  most  extortionate  landlady)  ai 
the  corner  of  the  Town-hall  square,  and  at  the  very  spot  where  the  guillo- 
tine, under  the  direction  of  the  sanguinary  Collet  d'Herbois,  was  incessantly 
employed,  after  the  surrender  of  the  town,  in  sacrificing  most  of  the  wealthy, 
and  many  of  the  worthiest  inhabitants.  That  inhuman  wretch  presided  at 
every  execution,  and  exulted  with  triumphant  shout  at  the  death  of  each  new 
fictim,  whose  bleeding  head  was  held  up  in  triumph  to  the  populace.  Eighty 
persons  per  day  were  thus  wantonly  murdered  for  several  successive  days* 
This  cool  and  systematic  cruelty  excites  our  detestation  even  more  than  their 
furious  and  destructive  barbarity  on  the  first  capture  of  the  city.  The  be- 
sieging array,  joined  by  an  infamous  band  of  violent  and  unprincipled  men, 
absolutely  imprisoned  within  aline  in  the  large  square,  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  every  rank,  sex  and  age,  and  then  indiscriminately  fired  upon  them 
from  all  sides.  If  the  record  of  such  facts  is  disgraceful  to  humanity,  it  may 
be  useful  in  cooling  the  yiolenoe  of  extreme  politicians.  They  prove,  what 
many  an  honest  mind,  orer-ardent  in  the  imagination  of  moral  beauty,  must 
feel  like  an  accusing  spirit,  and  if  not  change  his  wishes,  at  least  moderate 
his  views.  Were  there  not  other  instances  of  savage  cruelty  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  Rjovolution,  parallel  with  this  of  Collet  d'Herbots,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the  profession  of  a  tragic  actor  had  a  ten- 
dency to  congeal  the  natural  feelings.— This  sanguinary  tyrant  enjoyed  great 
repute  for  some  years  on  the  Parisian  boards. 

The  situation  of  Lyons  does  not  appear  to  the  spectator  favourable  to 
oppose  a  besieging  army ;  yet,  for  six  weeks  it  made  a  most  gallant  resist- 
ance to  the  troops  of  the  government  under  the  Terrorists.  With  only  six 
tbousand  armed  men  in  discipline,  it  withstood  the  attack  of  sixty  thousand 
regular  troops,  who  had  possession  of  all  the  heights  around  the  city.  The 
sufferings  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  during  this  mournful  period,  are  in- 
describable. All  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  near  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers,  where  the  arsenal  is  placed,  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  attack  was 
chiefly  made  from  the  plain,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  with 
alarming  havock,  yet  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Lyonese,  that  they  assert  they 
wonld  have  been  buried  under  the  ruius  of  the  whole  town,  rather  than  have 
yielded^  had  not  famine  compelled  them  to  surrender.  The  subsequent  perse- 
cutions from  their  bloody  conquerors,  incline  us  to  believe  that  this  senti- 
ment generally  prevailed.  For  several  weeks  the  poor  women  and  children 
eat  no  other  food  than  the  flesh  of  domestic  animals  and  horses.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  not  a  family  in  Lyons,  not  a  single  stock,  which  has  not  had  some 
branch  lopped  off  during  this  period  of  danger  and  disti^ess. 

The  town  of  Lyons  is  most  agreeably  and  advantageously  situated,  in  a  clear 
climate,  at  the  confluence  of  two  targe  rivers,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  most  pro- 
ductive country.  .  The  Saone  enters  from  the  rich  vineyards  of  Burgundy  on. 
one  side,  and  is  navigable  with  large  vessels,  for  a  hundred  miles^pwards-— 
the  Rhone,  a  river  equal  in  breadth  to  the  Thames  at  London,  washes  it  on  tb« 
other. — Behind  it,  is  a  lofty  hill,  rising  almost  perpendleularly  over  tba- 
Saooe — before  it,  beyond  the  Rhone  is  an  extenaive  pUiln,  fertile  in  plantar 
tions,  cor;i,  and  pasture,  bounded  by  an  an^phitheatrical  chain  of  the:  Da«- 
phiny  Mountains,  over  the  centre  of  which,  the  towering  Alps  raise  their 
fioary  heads ;  and  although,  from  seventy  %o>  a  hundred  nules  distant,  in  this 
fair  climate  they  are  distiuetly  seen.    The  whole  of  tbi»  view  eonbinod. 
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forms  a  most  magnmcent  spectacle,  from  a  conrent  on  the  most  eletated  part 
of  the  Saone  Mountain.  The  interior  of  the  city  by  no  means  sinks  in  com- 
parison with  any  of  the  towns  of  Prance.  The  buildings  on  the  quay  are 
regular  and  grand— the  principal  square  is  spacious  and  splendid— In  the 
centre,  at  the  time  we  were  there  was  a  temporary  triumphal  arch,  just  raised 
In  honour  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  importance  of  his  visit  to  this  city.  The 
ConsuUa  was  held  in  the  Town-hall,  a  more  superb  building  than  any  one 
In  France.  In  one  wing  of  It  the  Consul  had  apartmenU  fitted  up  for  his 
abode,  during  the  sittings  of  that  farcical  deliberative  assembly.  The  theatre 
is  a  large,  heavy  building,  something  like  that  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  per- 
formance seemed  equally  dull. 

Lyons  has  many  antiquities  to  boast,  even  of  Roman  date,  partleularly  a 
speech  engraved  on  a  stone  in  the  Town-ball,  by  Claudius,  before  he  was 
Emperor.  The  cathedral  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  now  in  a  very  nxinous 
state.  It  has  doubly  suffered,  partly  by  the  bombardment,  but  still  more  by 
being  stripped  of  Its  shrines,  monuments,  and.  characteristic  ornaments,  and 
metamorphosed  into  a  kind  of  Temple  of  Reason,  for  the  celebratioo  of 
some  bombastic  national  fete.  The  manufacturers  of  Lyons  have  been 
injured  every  way,  yet  they  entertain  hopes  of  revlTal  with  the  re-esub- 
lisbment  of  peace.  The  abolition  of  distinct  liveries  in  France,  totally  an- 
nihilated the  home  consumption  of  gold  and  siWer  lace ;  and  the  general 
introduction  of  British  cottons  and  muslins  on  the  Continent ;  has  almost 
supplanted  the  use  of  silk  In  many  places,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if 
Lyons  attains  its  former  opnlencey  it  will  be  by  opening  new  soarces  of 
enterprize  and  wealth. 

One  evening  at  the  theatre,  we  accidentally  met  with  Mons.  Grabau,  of 
Hamburgh,  a  gentleman  we  had  known  in  Paris.  He  was  travelling'  with 
Mr.  Wilson,  a  merchant  of  Florence  from  a  house  In  Liverpool,  into  Italy 
Finding  that  a  heavy  flood  rendered  the  navigation  of  the  Rhone  dangerous, 
we  suddenly  changed  eur  Intention,  and  agreed  to  accompany  them  by  the 
way  of  Turin.  With  this  new  society,  the  next  day,  after  taking  leave 
(with  much  r^ret)  of  our  Italian  friends,  we  each  took  a  comer  in  a  public 
carriage  expressly  for  Turin,  all  designing  to  halt  there,  as  long  as  motives 
of  curiosity  and  pleasure  induced  us.  This  we  assented  to,  because  Turin  at 
all  events  would  not  lie  in  our  return-— otherwise  our  doslgn  was  to  make  the 
best  of  our  way  to  the  farthest  post  as  the  spring  advanced,  that  we  might 
return  northward  with  the  summer. 

On  the  following  day  as  appointed,  we  quitted  Lyons  by  crossing  the  Rhone, 
at  ail  times  rapid,  bat  from  its  present  inundation,  precipiiaiely  rushing  by 
Lyons.  To  give  a  conception  of  its  velocity,  I  can  describe  it  no  better  than 
by  stating,  that  a  boatman  who  pressingly  offered  his  services,  pledged  him- 
self to  deliver  us  at  Avignon  on  the  second  day,  promising  that  we  should  not 
be  exposed  on  the  river  after  sun-set.  Avignon  Is  an  hundred  and  fifty  miies 
distant,  at  this  season,  he  must  have  rowed  therefore  at  the  rate  of  morethaB 
tan  miles  per  hour.  There  are  other  larger  boats,  which  sail  re^larly  (when 
the  river  is  navigable,)  in  three  days,  and  carry  many  passengers  and  some 

tons  of  luggage.  (  To  be  eonUnned,) 
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LOVE! 

Is  a  matter  of  such  high  importance, in  relation  to  the  politics  anH 
'norals  that  conduce  to  human  happiness,  that  I  think  my  publi- 
cation never  more  usefully  filled,  than  when  well  filled  on  this  sub- 
ject There  is,  at  present,  a  religion  or  a  superstition  associated  with 
love,  that  must  be  blown  away,  before  the  human  race  can  make 
the  most  of  it,  toward  a  promotion  of  their  happiness  and  welfare. 
For  the  first  time,  in  the  known  history  of  mankind,  the  subject  of 
love   begins  to  be  philosophically  considered  ;  and  though  that 
consideration  will  be  opposed  to  and  by  the  most  rank  and  ran- 
corous prejudices,  it  cannot  fail  to  work  out  an  improvement  in 
the  faaman  condition.    The  action  of  reason  has  t>een  commended 
inmost  other  cases;  but,  from  the  question  of  love,  it  has  been 
hitherto  almost  universally  and  unanimously  excluded,  and  the 
blind  passion  left  to  grope  its  mischievous  way  in  the  dark.    To 
hre  well,  we  must  bring  in  the  faculty  of  reason,  as  the  regulator 
of  the  passion. 

I  have  devoted  a  large  portion  of  this  Number  to  one  of  the  new 
views  of  the  subject.  I  find  that  new  view  so  very  morally  and 
philosophically  stated,  that,  I  feel  assured,  from  it  no  mischief  can 
arise.     1  do  not  yield  assent  to  all  the  propositions  of  the  author. 
He  has  written  ip  the  character  of  an  aristocrat,  and  I  am  doubt- 
ful of   the  applicability  of  his  project  to  a  commonwealth,  where 
he  reqaires  a  poor  rate  for  every  poor  woman  and  her  children. 
If  ail   are  to  be  pensioned,  who  are  to  produce  the  revenue  ? 
Theories  may  be  spun  in  the  head  ;  but  they  are  insanities,  unless 
they  can  be  beneficially  reduced  to  practice.    I  have  not  had  time 
eoocig'h  to  think  largely  on  this  subject;  therefore,  I  have  not  yet 
an  opinion  to  offer  upon  it.    I  put  it  forth  here  that  others  may 
Ihlnk   of  it  with  myself.    I  find  the  work  reviewed  and  spoken 
"well    of  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  Germany ;  of 
which  I  add  the  following  proofs: — 
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The  author  of  this  work  beiDff  in  Oermaar  ui  1793,  oommuoieated  his 
essay  on  the  Nair  system  to  Mo  telebrated  Wieland  ;  and  that  amiable 
poet  and  enlightened  philosopher  did  him  the  honour  to  pnblish  it  in  hb 
German  Mercury,  oaa  of  the  most  celebratetl  periodical  works  in  the 
empire. 

The  Romance  was  finished  in  1800.  Tho  immortal  Schiller,  Chat  sab- 
lime  renins  and  profound  historian,  who  has  been  vtyled  the  Shaks^earr 
and  Robertson  of  his  nation,  having  seen  the  mannscript,  spoke  of  it  so 
favourably,  that  Xhe  professor  Unger  received  it  into  the  Journal  der  Ro^ 
mane  for  18(H,  under  the  title  of  '«  Dae  Para^ee  der  Ue^r  It  has 
since  appe^re^  under  the  title  of  **  Dae  Reich  der  ^air^* 

In  loOd,  being  detained  in  France,  the  author  attempted  a  French  trans- 
lation, which  has  been  published  under  the  title  of  "  L^ Empire  deeJ^aire.*' 

Nolwithstanding  the  fbtterinfi^  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been 
received  on  the  continent*  the  author  baa  been  continually  reviain?  it ;  bn( 
having  lately  heard  that  a  man  of  letters  has  not  only  translated  it  into 
Enrlnh,  bnt  has  already  deHrered  his  mannscript  to  a  bookseller,  he 
feeU  the  necessity  of  not  delaying  this  publication,  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  success,  must  be  more  acceptable  to  the  public  than  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  first  Gernian  edition. 

A  fiew  extracts  from  the  following  Reviews  will  show  the  light  in  which 
this  work  has  been  considered  in  Germany.  The  other  journals  held 
nearly  the  same  language. 

Hamburg  Review,  Nov,  1801. — The  Paradise  of  Love  is  a  work  per- 
fectly original,  and  will  in  many  respects  make  a  new  era  in  European 
culture.  It  contains  the  freest  principles  on  the  connection  between  die 
two  sexes,  and  proposes  a  system  of  love  which  would  render  mortals 
liappy  as  the  gods*  The  customs  of  almost  all  nations,  and  tiieir  opinkma 
on  love  and  marriage,  are  detailed  in  this  work ;  but  not  in  the  mwiMiw 
,  of  Bartlielemy*s  Anacbarsis*  who  relates  his  own  travels ;  here  a  -poakie 
necessity  produces  the  most  interesting  materials,  and  unites  them  in  » 
point  of  view  which  affords  the  most  multifarioas  delight,  &c. 

Ootka  Reuiew,  Oct.  1802. — The  author  adopts  the  principles  of  Mrs. 
Wolstonecraft,  but  his  plan  is  more  extensive  and  consistent.  He  accuses 
marriage  of  being  a  yokt  for  Kfe ;  he  speaks  with  severity,  bnt  with  elo- 
quence. The  intention  of  this  romance  la  to  show  the  possibility  of  a 
nation  attaininjgf  the  highest  civilisation  without  marriage. 

We  are  far  from  blaming  the  author  for  this  paradox ;  on  th^  ooi^kiwqr ; 
though  what  he  has  advanced  has  not  d^^cided  the  cactBe,  we  conieaa  can- 
didly that  his  work  contains  much  truth,  and  that  I1I5  ideas  merit  to  be 
examined  with  attention. 

An  overthrow  of  all  our  institutionB  to  adopt  his  plan,  if  it  were  po^- 
ble^were  not  desirable;  bnt  nevertheless  it  is  an  ad  vantage^  and  a  atep 
toward  improvement,  to  lesurn,  in  Oar  moral  and  judicial  ordinanceak  m 
distingaish  what  has  been  inspired  by  aatorejand  rei^n,  irons  what  ik»s 
originated  in  custom  and  prejudice.  To  illustrate  these  trntluH  shoaML 
be  the  design  of  such  fictions  as  the  history  of  the  Sevenumhia]is»  ^ 
Utopia,  he. ;  this  design  they  are  calculated  to  accomplish,  and  to  this 
elasa  bdcngs  the  Paradise  of  Love. 

It  c^noi  be  denied  that  the  author  possesses  the  taknt  of  makn^  all 
^e  in9onv^nienpqs,  the  comcadictions,  and  horror^  of  our  insUtntioaa  fMsan 
before  our  eyes ;  and  though  they  are  aom^timoi  coonec^ed  ia  rather  %oo 
marvellous  a  manner,  he  enchains  the  attention  of  the  render  bgr  the  tH^m 
dance  of  events,  kc, 

Gottimfren  Review,  March  180i3.--If  this  work  were  a  merenoveU  wre^ 
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according  to  the  practice  of  our  review,  shonld  take  no  notice  of  it  at  all, 
or  at  most  should  confine  ourselves  to  a  connle  of  lines;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  whole  work,  that  it  is  essentially  different  from  a  novel.  The 
ideas  which  the  author  wishes  to  brin^  into  circulation  are  truly  cosmo- 

e>liticaK    Another  circumstance  must  interest  a  German  public,  it  is  aa 
Dfflishman  who  writes  in  German. 

The  author  makes  use  of  a  romance  to  recommend  to  all  civiHsed  na- 
tions the  system  of  gallantry  tliat  exists  or  rather  existed  formerly  among 
the  Nairs.  He  has  performed  his  literary  achievement  in  a  spirited  and 
an  heroic  manner;  he  has  imagined  and  related  of  the  consequences  of 
marriage,  as  established  bv  the  laws  and  customs  of  every  nation,  all  tltat 
coald  be  imagined  and  related.  We  have  found  nothing  offensive  in  the 
author's  principles.  He  seems  to  us  only  to  have  given  a  new  form  to  a 
part  of  the  republic  of  Plato,  in  which  the  community  of  women  is  in  the 
same  manner  ennobled  by  moral  and  political  syllogisms.  We  even 
think  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  author's  ideas,  under  certain  cir* 
cumstances,  would  not  be  impossible,  and  that  his  picture  of  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  oar  marriages  is  but  little  exaggerated,  &c. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Lion.' 


Ii9  treating  <rf  the  coateots  of  the  19th  Number,  I  wrote  in  favour  of  those 
purta,  that  from  the  nature  of  their  respective  subjects,  I  might  praise 
safely  and  at  once,  without  further  deliberation ;  but  I  have  yet  a  word 
or  two  to  say.    Isaac  Thomasson  is  u  very  valuable  correspondent,  but 
i  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  somewhat  olden  assertion,  that  the  subjeet 
of  religion  is  exhausted,  or  that,  by  still  arguing  upon  it,  all  which  may 
yet  be  brought  forward,  must  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  a  thousand 
times  nr^ed.    No  subject  of  any  importance,  on  which  man  possibly  can 
argue,  either  is,  or  can  be,  exhausted.    Have  we,  in  any  thing,  reached 
the  acme  of  perfection?    Indeed,  if  we  have,  w!iy  (allowing  for  every 
drawback),  are  not  those  around  us  convinced?  Why  I  because  we  are 
not  yet  masters  of  every  thoroughfare  of  that  wonder  of  all  wonders, 
'*  The   inner  man.'*    But,  allowing  that  a  few  welMnformed  Infidels 
have  explored  all  space,  all  time,  and  that  they  (which  men  never  were 
vet^,  are  satisfied,  waat  becomes  of  those  who  are  not  of  this  select  num- 
ber, and  yet  might  be  ?    Ask  thyself,  reader ;  for  my  own  part,  I  shall 
never  think  enough  has  been  said  or  done,  while  one  human  being  gib- 
bers to  the  elements  one  human  prayer.     Besides,  the  very  fact,  that  a 
man  cannot  write  a  second  time  any  thing  over,  without  perceiving  some- 
thing that  would  bear  strengthening,  something  that  would  he  more  irre- 
sistible in  a  different  shape  of  language,  is,  an  omnipotent  reason  for  the 
continuing  a  topic  which  undoubtedly  men  will   argue   on  for  ever. 
Shelley  supposes  a  time,  when  tlte  whok  earth  ^vill  be  freed  from  religion. 
I  never  could  bring  myself  to'  think  so.     Let  the  human  race  improve  as 
it  may,  I  think,  that  time  will  nevpi-  be.    Man,  by  nature,  is  a  super- 
stitioua  being,  dependent,  the  creature  ef  mystery  and  education.     If 
indeed,  you  can  tell  him  (to  speak  briefly),  how  he  became  a  man,  you 
will  do  something ;  until  this  point  be  settled,  you  uMist  be  content,  that 
he  ironders  first  at  himself,  and  then  at  you.    Among  mankind,  there 
al waya  will  be  a  great  portion  of  naturally  weak,  credulous  beings ;  there 
always  will  be  those  who  will  find  it  their  interest  to  make  use  of  that 
weakness  and  credulity ;  the  study  of  materialism  is  too  intricate,  wants 
too  much  time,  for  the  poorer  classes, — and  poorer  classes  there  always 
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will  he.  Add  to  this,  hat  hope  of  immortality  which  all  religions  hold 
oat,  and  which  all  human  bosoms  pant  for,  heedless  of  any  obstacle;  and 
I  do  think,  that  the  nitimate  perfection  of  the  human  rice,  mast  be  con- 
sidered as  an  imjx>ssibilitv.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  aggregate  of  good 
which  the  most  gifted  Inn  del  can  compass  is,  to  keep  a  check  on  whaterer 
may  be  the  prevailing  saperstition  ot  present  or  rntare  time.  Yet,  de> 
cidedly,  Infidelity  is  a  great  ^ood,  and  the  langaage  of  its  traths  cannot 
be  too  much  yaried.  There  is,  however,  a  great  fadlt  attached  to  some 
Infidel  writings ;  that  fanlt  is,  the  pompoas,  f-havc-foand-oat-«verythiD|[- 
style,  of  those  who  have  been  flattered,  or  stnng  into  a  too  great  exhi- 
bition of  self,  or  to  ase  another  word,  egotism.  If  yoa  tell  a  previoaslv 
uninformed  man,  that  there  is  no  God«  and  follow  up  yoar  assertion  with 
those  naked  traths,  that  are  contemplated  by  the  most  matared  jadgment, 
ivith  at  least  a  very  scrapulons  care,  andjiot  seldom  with  a  very^reat  deal 
of  dislike,,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  he  tarns  from  yoa  with  dread.  To  sjipeal 
in  such  a  manner,  to  such  a  man,  is  quite  as  weak,  as  it  would  be  to  uogh 
at  a  poor  terror-struck  simpleton,  who,  in  a  state  of  the  most  dreadfuT  ex- 
citement comes  shrieking  from  the  bird-claw  fangs  of  some  fancied  spectre. 
Men  feel  they  have  a  nght  to  think  for  themselves,  and  however  they 
may  prostrate  their  thoughts  to  religious  domination,  they  like  to  ht 
thoagnt  reasonable;  and,  unless  court  be  made  to  their  reasoning  powers 
(however  those  powers  are  found  distorted),  by  a  mild,  qualified,  re- 
ferential manner,  no  good  can  be  done.  The  article  on  belief  is  cleverly 
written ;  the  writer  has  taken  in  hand  the  very  steppingr«atoiie  of  super* 
stition,  and  certainly  has  grasped  it  well.  It  has  been  said,  that  Infidd» 
are  a  match  for  nothing  but  tne  deity.  Let  them  prove  it  is  otherwise. 
Once  a  man  be  satisfied,  that  he  is  free  to  use  his  own  reason,  on  wfoafiever 
may  court  its  decision,  and  then,  by  the  old  road  of  cause  and  eflkct,  yoa 
may  lead  him  all  over  the  grounds  of  philosophy. — ^Now  for  a  verse  or  two. 
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Another  year  hath  passed  away. 
Another  year  of  health  and  prime. 
So  like  the  former,  day  by  day, 
I  scarcely  felt  the  lapse  of  time. 

Yet  passed  it  not  o*er  me  ak>ne. 
Whole  thousands  who  this  year  began. 
With  hopes  as  fresh  as  mine  have  done 
With  all  that  moves  the  living  man. 

To  day  we  join  the  social  band. 
And  love's  delightful  fervours  swell. 
To  morrow  the  death-stricken  hand 
Presses  its  chilly  gaunt  farewell. 
My  youth  in  various  care  hath  sped» 
Ev'n  as  a  vision's  wild  employ. 
And  I  was  as  a  dreamer  led 
About,  by  each  unreal  |oy. 

My  dream  was  of  a  land  of  love, 
A  long,  long  revel  of  pure  bliss. 
Where  sunny  skies,  and  loveliest  eyes 
Should  charm  away  all  thoughts  of  thi». 
Or,  if  perchance  such  thoughts  might  be. 
Some  sky  taught  music's  rapturous  pow V 
Should  burst,  and  swallow  instantly 
All  mem'ry  of  earth's  sadden'd  hour. 
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The  heart  lo?e*8  conscioasnes8>  the  eye 
A  boundless  prospect  for  its  gaze, 
And  hope  would  nunly  nnultiply 
Our  little  life  to  endless  days. 

But  time  disturbs  the  dream  of  youth, 

And  Msdom  bids  the  unclosing'eye 

To  look  upon  the  naked  truth 

Of  .life  ana  death's  reality.  * 

Oh,  then,  as  brethren  of  one  home, 

In  love  fraternal  let  us  more, 

Preparing  for  whatever  mav  come. 

In  virtuous  rectitude,  and  love. — I.  W.  Imrat. 


LETTER  41.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

OATHOLIO  AND,  PROTEST  ANT  OHAiUOTER  OOMPARBD. 

Dkar  Mr.  CARLiLEy — The  Eraminer  of  Sunday  last,  the  9th 
inst.  was  indeed  a  rich  intellectual  feast  to  me.  Mr,  Barrett's  phi- 
lippic upon  the  Ttotorious  Cobbett,  delivered  before  the  Catholic 
Association ;  Mr.  Shiel's  mig-hty  thunders  at  the  late  dinner  at 
the  London  Tavern ;  and  the  calm  dignity  of  Mr.  Devonshire 
SanlFs  letter  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Best,  on  oath-taking*,  are 
diamonds  of  the  purest  water ;  and  in  their  concentration  in  one 
paper,  effuse  their  blended  radiance  on  the  sure  augury  of  the 
eoming  day — when  reckless,  unprincipled,  worthless  demagogues, 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  delude  and  insult  the  weakness  and 
misery  they  never  had  power  to  help,  nor  heart  to  pity — whom 
the  stupidity  of  past  ages  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  hamper 
itself  on  better  knowledge,  advanced  experience,  and  superior 
virtue— and  when  canting"  hypocrisy  (that  curse  of  curses),  shall 
shrink  in  the  consciousness  of  its  impotence,  before  the  majority 
of  sincerity  and  the  power  of  reason. 

Poor  Cobbett!  he  is  just  now  the  very  last  man  on  earth, 
whom  any  other  man  on  earth  besides,  would  wish  to  be.  I 
hope  he  has  no  feelings.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear,  that  he  snapt 
bis  fingers  at  alt  that  Mr.  Barrett  has  said  of  him  at  the  Catholic 
Assfociation — not  from  any  respect  I  ever  had  for  the  man — but 
merely  to  be  relieved  from  the  sorrow  I  should  feel,  for  a  dogy 
tfaat  stood  in  the  plight  of  such  a  man.  Whatl  his  friends--- 
those  whose  cause  he  once  affected  to  espouse — those  in  whose 
qaarrel  he  forged  on  history,  and  sold  his  soul  to  double  damn- 
ing, by  outlying  his  need  of  lying — those  for  whose  patronage 
lie  m^as  extravagant  in  villany  and  prodigal  of  fraud — 

Is*t  tliey  who  squb  him  thus  opprobrioasly  ? 
And  gets  he  now  no  better  profit  on't,  than  his  *'  monster  of 
fraudy  of  treachery,  of  private  dishonesty ^  and  public  baser 
ness,  begone  P*  Well!  God  pity  him!  and  whether  we.  feel, 
or  feel  it  not,  enough  of  sympathy  with  what  it  cannot  but  be 
imag'ined  that  he  must  feel,  will  be  left  to  impress  on  the  public 
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mind  the  great  nioral;lesson, — that  there  are  aome  limits  to  the 
extent  to  which  mankind  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  abused ; 
and  that  no  man  ever  did^  or  ever  will  possess  talent  or  wit 
enough  to  manage  the  machinery  of  political  imposture,  without 
getting  his  fingers  pinched. 

I  envy  you  the  happiness  you  must  bav».feU  in  hearing  Mr. 
Shiel's  most  powerful  and  amvineing  aigumenis.  To  the  effect 
of  this  single  speech,  I  shall  ascribe-^what,  without  any  gift  of 
prophecy,  1  foresee  will  be.  its  result^-the  success  it  aimed  at. 
Such  powers  are  not  fated  to  fail.  To  judge  what  eloquence 
may  be  able  to  effect,  we  should  appreciate  it,-*not  by  the 
abstract  of  what  it  htu  effected,  but  by  the  ratio  of  its  effect — ^to 
the  measure  of  the  fair  play,  that  it  has  had  to  produce  its  effect ; 
and  those  who  grant  it  least,  and  fear  it  most,  will  be  found  to 
pay  it  virtually  the  profoundest  homage.  That,  be  sure,  is  ever 
the  most  powerful  apparatus  of  our  war,  which  we  see  our 
enemies  most  afraid  of  having  brought  into  action.  And  is  there 
any  thing,  that  saints  and  savages  are  so  much  afraid  of,  as  that 
any  body  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  apparatus  but  themselves  t 
They  are  afraid  to  trust  the  people  to  hear — they  are  themselves 
afraid  to  hear ;  and  I  question  not,  that  thousands  Of  those  walk« 
ing  satires  upon  man — ^yonr  Church  and  King  fools,  have  had 
Mr.  Shields  speech  in  their  hands,  and  put  it  from  them  unread, 
fh)m  no  other  feelings  than  a  fear  of  being  convinced,  or  the 
apprehended  smarts  of  letting  in  an  idea  they  were  not  osed 
to,  after  their  skulls  had  thickened. 

''  Maynooth,''  says  Mr.  Shiel, "  so  far  from  beinj^  a  nusery  for 
despotism,  is  an  academy  for  Republicans.  The  Irish  priests  con* 
suit  Locke  upon  Government,  and  not  Bellarmine  upon  Passive 
Obedience.*'  If  this  be  true,  and  one  cannot  reasonably  and 
ikirly  doubt  its  truth,  what  a  new  light  does  it  throw  on  the 
bearing  of  the  great  question  ?  and  how  diametrically  the  reverse 
from  the  reasons  which  they  pretend,  may  be  the  reasons  which 
our  masters  (God  take  'em  all  to  his  glory  !)  allege  for  their 
pretended  so  conscientious  fears,  that  any  body  shoold  ever 
become  our  masters  but  themselves.  We  have  indeed  some  two 
or  three  grand,  palpable,  irresistible  and  demonstrative  facts  stand* 
ing  in  perfect  quadrature  with  Mr.  Shiel's  information,  which 
Protestants  never  can,  nor  dare  attempt  to  refute  or  answory— «jxi, 
whose  admonition  is  only  second  to  the  cogency  of  Mr.  Shiel's 
declamation,  to  startle  us  into  the  remembrance,  that  the  Popish 
principle  would  be  precisely  the  same  thing  it  ever  was,  even 
should  we  find  it  had  changed  names  with  l^testantism* 

Look  now  at  the  published  discourses  of  the  Rev.  Nero  Wilaon  , 
of  Islington,-— the  Casar  and  God  of  Leicester — the  cumung 
man  of  Harrow  ;  and  see  if  they  haven't  each  of  them  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  Bellarmine,  and  inculcated  the  most  abject, 
slavish,  beggariy  and  villainous  notions  of  passive  obedience  wad 
non-resistance  to  the  powers  that  be,  even  should  the  powers 
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*tt  be^bd^(weTe  It  possible)  worse  thaii  they  lire.    And 
Wdrse  than  they  are,  1  contend  they  could  not  be. 

Is  there  at  this  moment  in  any  Catholic  country,  an  indiVidtial 
Qndef  legttl  prosecution  on  the  score  of  any  orfebce  a^inst  re- 
ligion ?    Or  comes  it  within  a  scope  of  a  rational  fear,  that  any 
men  on  earth,  would  {in  proportion  to  their  power),  act  tnore 
unjustly,  tinreasonAbiy,  and  wickedly  than  my  immediate  pro- 
w^BUfors  have  dealt  with  me  ?  An*  once  throw  the  reins  of  Ucenc6 
Bpon  the  neck,  and  is  .there  any  secret  cause  of  nature,  Why  the 
nmh  jadiB  should  plnng6  more  furiously  than  the  Brown  Mare  ? 
Do  they  who  terrify  themselves  with  apprehensions  of  what 
mig^ht  be,  in  the  wbtst  possible  result  of  the  most  extensive 
restoration  of  Popish  influence,  and  Popish  doctrines,  do  their 
own  reason  the  justice,  to  weigph  in  equal  scales,  the  worst  pos-- 
tible  result  of  an  equally  extensive  prevalence  of  the  fanatical 
ioiuence  and  doctrines  ?    On  the  present  advanced  ground  of  the 
^man  mind  achieved  by  the  general  diffusion  of  information  and 
intelligence,  comes  it  within  a  possibility,  that  any  future  Borgia, 
Xifoenes,  or  Bonnor,  should  exceed  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of 
xMT  Aldermen,  BroWn  and  Atkins  ;  our  grinning  City  Solicitor, 
whose  snow  upon  his  head  hath  not  yet  damped  the  fires  in  his 
heart.  ^  Odr  Arabin,  rejector  of  the  testimony  of  those  who  sub- 
scribe hot  to  his  fool's  creed, — ^the  friend  of  thieves,  the  condemnor 
Of  the  innocent.    Our  teeth-gnashing  Recorder,  who  imprisoned 
poot  Petry  for  three  years  for  selling  a  book  that  contained  more 
sense  than  his  dull  brain  could  comprehend,  more  virtue  than  his 
hard  hepirt  could  endure ;  and  who,  in  calling  for  judgment  od 
jroor  friend,  in  February  last,  sought  to  excite  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  judges,  the  antipathies  and  malignities  of  his  own ;  and  to 
jostify  and  revive  the  ancient  Christian  practices  of  ear-nailing, 
l^ose-slitting,  the  pillory,  and  the  peine  dur  et  fort yWYAch  his 
imag-ination  gloated  on,  and  his  heart  wished  ?  Can  the  day  ever 
eome^  when  the  Scarlet  bigotry  of  Babylon  shall  be  of  more  fiery 
tinge  than  that  which  glowed  in  the  venal  eloquence  of  that 
Pliley-qiioting  thief,  who,  in  a  court  of  justice,  had  the  audacity 
to  call  the  accused ''  a  detestable  nuisance,^'  and  the  assembled 
friends  of  the  accused,  '^  a  nest  of  vermin."    These  persecutori§, 
are  Protestants, — these  are  your  "  glorious  memoiy  men'* — these 
are  your  Bible  circulators,  your  Church  and  King  toasters,— 
your  dog  and  duck  saints,  cold  mutton  o'   Sunday  lawyers,  and 
smntey  toast  drinkers/    And  would  the  trusted  faggot  in  their 
band  be  incapable  of  burning?    Had  they  their  length  of  rope, 
would  they,  think  ye,  be  more  tolerant  and  forbearing  than  all 
other  men ;  or,  see  we  in  their  features,  those  looks  of  human 
gentleness   and   love,  that  we   should  need   securities  from 
any  men  on  earth,   that  are  not  as  much  needed  from  them  ? 
And  fetfur  we  choughs  and  daws,  while  we  make  peace  with 
rultnres ! 
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Nor  should  we  ever  forget  that  the  popish  enor, — be  it  ham 
great  an  error  so  ever, — was  still  the  error  of  the  peofde.  The 
popish  principle  is  essentially  democratic,  Bnd  in  all  ases  and 
countries  has  either  given  and  formed  the  character  of  uke  peo- 
ple, or  taken  its  form  and  character  from  them :  it  never  oould 
exist  distinctively ;  it  never  could  be  opposed  to  the  ioteiests 
real  or  sincerely  imagined,  of  the  majority:  it  must  rise  with  the 
rising  mind,— it  must  yield  to  the  spread  of  general  intelligence. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  power  of  a  priest  that  he  should 
be  pqpular.  Let  him  once  lose  the  esteem  of  his  congregation, 
and  the  spell  of  his  power  is  broken.  The  evil  of  this  is,  that 
he  and  all  his  fraternity  have  in  consequence  the  strongest  poss- 
ble  interest  and  inducement  to  strain  every  nerve  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple in  ignorance,,  in  order  to  keep  the  advantage  of  superior  inlel- 
Ug^ace  in  their  own  hands.  The  emergent  good  is,  the  absohile 
necessity  that  when  the  flock  have  by  any  throw  of  chances  got 
in  advance  of  their  shepherd,  the  shepherds  must  run  after  then, 
must  come  up  to  a  participation  of  their  improved  character, 
become  intelligent  as  their  congregations  become  intelligent,  and 
act  wisely  and  virtuously  as  their  people  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate wisdom  and  virtue.  Not  so  has  it  been,  or  can  it  be,  under 
any  type  of  a  Protestant  hierarchy.  The  aristooatic  and 
monarchical  tyranny,  an  interest  .totally  opposed  to  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  the  people,  can  impose  on  them  a  necessity  of 
supporting  pastors  whom  they  hate,  and  can  perpetuate  as  hypo- 
critical continuance  of  doctrines  which  th^  do  not  believe,  and 
ceremonies  which  they  do  not  respect  What,  'ere  now,  would 
have  become  of  the  egregious  contradictions  of  our  AUianamn 
creed,  or  of  our  silly  ceremonies  of  eonfirmattan  and  cAurcfctiig, 
if  Protestantism  were  a  principle  that  coiisulted  the  intelligBnee 
and  sentiments  of  Protestants.  Or  where  would  be  the  scope  for 
that  measureless  arrogance  and  pompous  haughtiness  that  cha- 
racterizes our  lordly  Ood-Almighty  rectors,,  if  they  were  under 
the  same  wholesome  necessity  of  standing  well  with  thm  ccmi- 
gregations  as  that  which  binds  and  endears  the  Popish  pastor  to 
his  grateful  flock,  if  their  honours,  like  his,  were  the  eamion 
of  their  merits,  and  their  wealth  apportioned  like  his^  bj  Ae 
aflbrdings  and  affections  of  their  people  ? 

I  most  freely  admit  that  any  thing  is  better  for  the  homan  mind 
than  a  state  of  stagnation,  and  that,  therefore,  the  tumult  and 
hurly-burly  of  the  Reformation,  as  it  broke  up  the  stupid  quies- 
cence of  the  dark  ages,  and  forced  on  men  a  necessity  of  think- 
ing and  inquiring,  where,  for  a  thousand  years  beCore,  th^e  had 
bcarce  been  any  thinking  or  inquiring  at  all,  could  not  bat  pro« 
duc&beneficial  effects :  but  since  the  splash  is  over,  while  all 
the  mud  and  filth  of  the  pool  remains,  its.  settling  down  again 
und^r  the  weedy  mantle  of  only  another  name  for  the  same  onn- 
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ditiooy  and  other  genervrtions  of  the  same  spawn,  leaves  ns  no 
better  than  we  were,  or  should  have  been,  had  no  commoti<Hi 
taken  place.  The  angel  may  have  washed  his  difty  wings  in 
oar  Bethesda,  but  the  frogs  and  toads  have  long  ago  gobbled 
up  all  the  sanative  qualities  with  which  he  imbued  the  water, 
and  he  has  only^no  more  about  it.  Bat  'tis  a  htt,  a  grand 
essential  characteristic  fact,  which  truth  and  fair  pJayreqiiire» 
should  be  rung  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  that 
with  all  the  resistance  to  the  diflbsion  of  scriptural  pr.any.  other 
sort  of  knowledge,  and  the  suppression  of  free  opinions  and  free 
discussions,  which  we  are  trained  to  charge  eafdusively  on  the 
divines  of  the  Catholic  communion ;  at  this  day  there  is  more 
freedom  of  speculation  and  inquiry, — more  allowance  of  dissent 
to  the  widest  possible  extent  of  dissenting,  more  inquiry  after 
truth,  and  love  of  it  when  found,  and  more  cordial,  unbroken, 
and  unbreakable  charities  towards  those  who  differ  from  them, 
among  Roman /Catholics,  and  especially  among  the  Catholic 
pries£ood,  than  among  any  sect  of  those  who  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians,  on  earth  besides.  Of  these  facts,  my 
proofs  are  :»- 

1st.  After  I  had  opened  the  Orafton-street  theatre,  in  Dublin, 
as  an  oratory  of  avowed  infidelity,  I  continued  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  andi'riendly  confidence  of  two  Popish  priests,  and  was 
by  one  of  them,  even  at  his  own  table,  introduced  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  to  a  gentleman  who  went  a  great  way  further 
into  scepticism  than  I  did,  mainlv  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to 
his  holiness  the  gratification  of  hearing  and  being  moderator  of 
the  most  unrestricted  argumentation. 

2nd.  It  was  wholly  a  Protestant  and  Evangelical  mob  that 
assailed  my  life  in  the  Orafton-street  chapel,  and  it  was  wholly 
by  the  prodigious  exertions  and  zeal  of  a  Popish  officer  of  police, 
that  my  life  was  preserved  from  their  murderous  piety. 

3rd.  I  have  been  credibly  assured  by  a  friend,  who  lately  was 
at  Rome,  that  he  there  received  the  holy  Eucharist  from  the 
hands  of  a  Popish  priest,  who  overruled  his  objection  to  do  so, 
by  an  argument  which  would  have  gone  nigh  to  have  shaken 
the  resistance  even  of  Richard  Carlile.  "  Really,  Sir,"  said  my. 
friend,  "  I  beg  to  be  excused,  for  I  am  not  only  not  a  Catholic^ 
but  not  a  Christian !"  *'  What  matters  that,  said  the.  priest, 
can't  you  take  it,  out  of  good  fellowship  V 

4th.  But  I  am  in  possession  of  the  liierascripta  of  proof,  that 
if  on  any  subject  of  biblical  criticism  yon  seek  for  a  fair  and  can- 
did statement,  an  ingenious  speculation,  or  a  frank  admission,  it 
is  among  commentators  of  the  Catholic  communion  you  shall 
the  rather  find  it.  *'  The  Roman  church  has  allowed  far  greater 
freedom  of  discussion  to  its  members  than  has  ever  been  enjoyed 
in  those  churches  which  profess. to  make  free  inquiry,  the*  boon 
which  they  offer,,  and  the  very  badge  of  their  distinction.'^ 
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Fmlmorvmaim,  Murray,  1^22,  p.  186.  Dr.  Oeddes  Will  ofteA 
.qaaak  lika  aa  hcMWst  man,  when  a  Bishop  Marsh  will  show  yoa 
his  prodigilMit  talent  and  learning  in  finding  out  a  hundred  th<Mi- 
aatid  wajB  of  explaining  a  difficulty,  not  one  of  which  wonld  an 
hoDeoit  oian  have  had  any  occasion  for.  Thin  comparing  Catbo- 
iidty  and  Froteatantisni,  and  judging  each  by  the  evidence  of 
ftieU  md  results  of  experience,  I  condade  that  whatever  issoek 
«a^  arise  in  the  yet  unoonjecturafole  dkntmemeni^  of  futority, 
1M  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  change  of  masters. 

I  reOHiin  truly  yours, 
fiialsop*s  Palace,  Oakham,  Nov.  16, 1828.        Robert  Ta^tlok. 

.  P.S»  Mygratefttl  acknowledgements  are  doe  for  theadditional 
and  further  subscriptions  announced  in  No.  19.  We  have  heartB 
in  the  right  places  among  us,  which  make  wholesome  music 
without  any  etqitement  of  enthnsiam.  My  best  respects  sad 
Gomplhneots  to  every  hand  at  work  on  Dibobsis  1  The  manner 
in  which  he  comes  up  is  truly  gratifying  to  a  parent's  heatt» 
Nothing  can  be  better.  1  see  a  care  and  pains-taking  on  the 
part  of  the  compositor,  which  nothing  short  of  his  participation 
in  the  interests  of  our  great  and  glorious  cause  couM  produce. 
0  Let  not  ai^  who  wish  Us  well,  lose  their  opportumty  of  sug- 
gesting or  supplying  whatever  it  shall  seem  to  them  that  Dix- 
CS8IS  ought  not  to  want.  Be  it  remeitabeced  that  there  is  no 
H^eri  Tayhrism  about  DiaaEais.  He  is  strictly  and  enlifely 
the  offspring,  the  effect,  and  champion  of  out  cause. 

**  Go  forth  DiEOBSis,  of  mightiest  reasonings  chief, 

Bring^  forth  all  oof  war. 

Oar  bow«ii«i  thunder^  and  idmighty  arus. 
About  thee  gird  thy  a  word.  O  work  of  works  elect, 
With  proof,  and  truth,  and  argument 
Thou  art  moat  richly  deck't." 


TO  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

RasPBCTKD  Sir, — I  cannot  condescend  to  use  the  appellation  reverb, 
as  a  title  of  respect,  and  indicating  that  the  wearer  is  poasetaed  of  talent 
and  firtae,  when  so  many  itinerant  ragamuffins  hare  added  that  appen- 
dage to  their  names,  while  they  were  prowling  the  country,  not  like  roar- 
lag  lions,  but  like  Insidioaa  foxes,  seeking  whom  they  may  devonr;  and 
nrgiag  the  last  remaining  drop  of  sweat  from  the  brow  of  the  toil-woRi 
laoourer ;  and.the  last  grain  of  sense  and  reason  from  the  nnderatandiog 
of  those  they  can  make  their  dupes,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  lire  in 
laxnry  and  laziness.  In  my  mind,  the  word  reverend  is  a  synonync  for 
oonsnmmate  hypocrite,  and  the  sooner  you  can  dispense  with  it  the 
better. 

Bat  to  the  pnraoseefmy  present  oomoronicatioa;  a  namber  of  your 
admirers,  at  Ashtoii*  aod  Staley  Bndge,  have  ftubscribed  their  mites  to* 
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ward  sapportiog  yoa  under  yoar  perseeutions ;  not  more  as  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude, than  one  they  in  mond  onty  owe  yon  fi>r  value  received,  in  the 
manly  prod  actions  of  your  pen  ;  and  they  hope,  (to  use  a  scripture  simile)  . 
not  to  bury  your  talent  in  the  earth  ;  but  to  make  it  produce  some  fifty, 
sume  ao  hundred-fold.  At  the  latter  place,  they  have  formed  themselves 
f  ntoa  society  denominated  the  Zetettc  society , where  they  meetev«ry  Sunday, 
and  read  "  The  Lion,**  and  other  works  on  moral  and  experimental  phiioeo. 
phy ;  and  I  venture  to  assert,  thatthere  are  youn^mechanics  in  that  society, 
that  woold  puzzle  aPaleVfOr  even  a  J.  P.  Smith,  m  theologicsl  disquisitioif. 
They  held  their  first  anniversary  three  weeks  since,  a  few  toasts  were  passed 
and  some  shrewd  and  sensible  addresses  were  deliveredonthe  several  sub- 
jects. One  member  who'hadbeen  an  itinerant  in  the  Methodist  society,  d^ 
dared  that  he  had  been  erroneously  in  search  of  truths  until  he  joined  this 
society,  in  which  he  owned,  he  bad  met  with  the  only  true  saving  grafiCk 
The  foUowins^  is  their  list  of  toasts. 

lit. — May  this  our  society  be  as  etrotog  in  numbers,  as  it  is  in  prindr 
pies ;  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  means  of  eradicating  from  the  minda  of 
.  men,  the  dark  principles  of  error  and  superstition,  and  ushfer  in  the  in»> 
perishable  truth  of  reason  and  humanity. 

2nd. — ^l^he  Reverend  Robert  Taylor,  the  great  inspired  apostle  and  true 
expoander  of  fabulous  theology ;  may  he  continue  h!s  work  of  grace,  un- 
til grey-headed  superstition  goes  down  with  tears  to  the  grave. 

3rd. — ^Richard  Carlile,  the  steady  and  persevering  opposer  of  the  reli- 
gtoas  and  political  Errors  of  mankind, 

4th.-»-An  unshackled  press>  the  terror  of  despots,  the  bulwark  pf  freemen, 
and  the  hope  of  slaves. 

The  meeting  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  harmony. 

The  aim  and  pursuit  of  this  society,  is  to  promote  rational  discussion  on 
moral,  theological,  and  political  subjects,  and  I  shpuld  wish  to  see  the 
example  set  In  every  other  part  of  the  country.  We  might  then  indeed 
have  some  dawn  of  hope,  tuat  society  would  get  rid  of  the  fiend  supersti- 
tion, and  would  b^  on  its  march  to  rational  happiness.  May  your  perse- 
cators  and  prosecutors  be  among  the  number  of  converted,  or  may  their 
deity  be  pleased  t~ 


Take  them  good  Lord,  and  take  them  soon, 

With  holy  Jeffries  cram  *em  ; 
Thy  jasttce  needs  not  fear  the  boon, 

Posterity  will  damn  'em.' 
For  as  their  deeds  done  here  on  earth; 

On  earth  can*tbe  forgiven, 
Provide  them  Lord,  with  a  new  birth, 

And  take  them  to  thy  Heaven. 
Another  boon'  of  thee  1  ask, 

When  thou  hast  placed  them  there. 
Let  not  a  judge  become  their  task, 

At  least  when  I  appear. 
And  when  again,  in  forms  of  men. 

Thou  show'rest  us  blessings  down  ; 
May  they  not  be,  we  beg  of  thee. 

Inhuman  jBLnowlys  and  Brdwn. 

With  every  good  wish  for  your  health  and  happiness,  I  remain,  cm* 
behalf  of  the  subscribers,  as  well  as  myself,  your  admner,  and  weir 
wisher.  Charlbs  Walkbr. 

Ashton-under-Line,  Nov.  lO,  1828. 
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[The  following  Essay  is  taken  from  a  novel  in  fouc  volumes, 
entitled  ''The  Empire  of  the  Nairs/'  by  James  Lawrence* 
It  stands  as  the  introduction.  We  introduce  it  here  as  a 
curiosity. — Editor.] 

AN  ESSAY  ON  A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GALLANTRY  AND 
INHERITANCE ; 

Shewing  its  advantages  over  marriage,  in'inmirmg  an  tn- 
dubitabk  birth,  and  being  favourable  to  populdiion,  to  the 
rights  of  women,  and  to  the  active  genius  of  men, 

THE  NAIR8. 

The  Nairs  are  the  nobility  of  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  affirm  thait 
they  are  the  old^t  in  the  world.    They  are  mentioned  in  the 
most  ancient  writers  of  Indostan.    It  is  the  privileg^e  of  the  Nair 
lady  to  choose  and  change  her  lover.    When  he  visits  her,  he 
walks  round  the  house,  and  strikes  with  his  sabre  on  his  buckler, 
as  a  signal  of  his  approach.    To  announce  his  presence  to  any 
rival,  he,  if  admitted,  leaves  a  domestic  with  his  arms  in  a  kind 
of  porch.    The  mother  only  has  the  charge  of  the  children ;  and 
even  the  Samorin  and  the  other  princes  have  no  other  heirs  than 
the  children  of  their  sisters,  that,  having  no  family,  they  may 
be  always  ready  to  mavch  against  an  enemy.   When  the  nephews  ^ 
are  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  they  follow  their  nncle.    The  name  - 
of  a  father  is  unknown  to  a  Nair  child ;  he  speaks  of  the  lovera . 
of  his  mother,  and  of  hi^.nncles,  but  never  of  his  father. 

Sach  are  the  Nairs.  At  present  they  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
on  the  JVfalabar  coast.  If  the  Nair  system  be  compatible  vrith  a . 
government  where  all  the  distinctions,  privileges  and  immunities 
of  birth  are  in  force,  there  can  be  less  doubt  of  its  possibility 
under  a  more  simple  constitution.  This  work  was  designed  to 
show  the  possibility  of  a  nation's  reaching  the  highest  civilization . 
without  marriage.  .This,  osay  seem  a  paradox,  '^  Car  on  est 
conventi/'  says  Mercier,  "  d'appeiler  decs  nom  toute  veritS  note- 
ffelle^  qui  n'a  pas  encore  eu  son  passepori." 

However  singular  this  system  may  at  first  appear,  the  Nairs  - 
madntain  that  it  is  the  system  of  nature.    *'  All  the  other  animals 
are  free  in  love,  and  to  the  mothers  alone  falls  the  care  of  the  . 
offspring.    Why  has  mankind  deviated  from  a  system  which^ 
from  analogy,  we  may  pronounce  the  original  system  of  our 
species  ?    Marriage,  whetfever  it  was  introduced,  was  an  inno- 
vation.   Let  not  our  system  be  deemed  unnatural,  because  con- 
fined  to  so  small  a  portion  of  mankind ;  if  numbers  were  the 
test    of  truth,  Christianity  must  give  way  to  Mahometanism, 
monogamy  to  polygamy.    It  not  only  has  always  existed  amonj^. 
ourselves,  who  have  preceded  other  nations  in  civiliauition,  but  is 
practised  by  some  of  the  tribes  in  America,  whose  savage  state 
approaches  the  nearest  to  the  state  of  nature/' 

Sftch  are  the  arguments  with  which  the  Nairs  vindicate  their . 
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synem.    Bufe  with#«it  discussing  its  origin,  let  us  consider  iu 
adnmtages^ 

Marriage  ifra<k>inestic  yoke,  the  Nair  system  the  fireedom  of 
nature. 

.  There  i»  inplanted  in  tke  mind  of  man  sncb  a  repngnanoe  lo 
restriction,  that  every  pleasure  ceases  when  it  assumes  the  sp- 
pearance  of  a  duty.  Should  wine  be  prescribed  as  medicine  to 
a  drunkard,  he  would  loath  it  as  the  bitterest  drug ;  and  the 
youth,  who  spurns  at  the  counsels  of  his  governor^  will  follow 
the  advice  of  a  friend.  The  least  unnecessary  compulsion  is  a 
wanton  sacrifice  of  happiness.  May  one  not  doubt  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  constrained  fidelity  ?  no  observation  of  the  animal  world 
caa  jostiiy  the  measure. 

A  jpair  may  have  vowed  a  mutual  constancy  ;^  but  is  man, 
Who  IS  not  to  be  depended  on  in  the  most  immaterial  aflhirs,  who 
rejects  every  acquisition  so  soon  as  possessed,  and  sigfas  for  every 
untasted  enjoyment ;  who  forsakes  his  friends  and  his  home,  and 
roams  firom  land  to  land  in  search  of  amusement ;  who  changes 
his  passions  and  opinions  as  freouently  as  his  jeweller  changes 
the  shape  of  his  trinkets,  and  his  tailor  the  fashion  of  his  coat; 
isf  man  capable  of  promising  any  permanent  thing  ?  Should  he, 
wbose  reason  is  so  deadened  by  habit,  or  misgtiid^  by  prejudice ; 
vAose  temper  is  so  variable  as  the  atmosphere  which  he  breathes ; 
vfko  is  different  when  in  the  vigt>nr  of  health  or  in  the  languor 
ofsioknesa,  and  whose  cameleon  temper  may  display  a  new  hue 
to-morrow ;  rikould  he  assume  the  language  of  inMlibiKty,  or, 
like  the  thunderer  of  the  heathens,  sanction  with  an  irrerocab/e 
nod  the  acts  of  his  presumption  ?  Experience  is  the  prerogative 
of  age,  and  every  day  may  bring  its  portion  of  wisdom,  ^hat 
rational  being,  therefore,  would  refuse  this  advantage;  or  madly 
shut  his  eyes  against  the  rays  of  conviction?  However  great 
one's  sagaciljr,  every  addition  of  wisdom  mavset  one's  actions 
in  so  new  a  light,  that  one  may  doubt  of  tneir  propriety ;  no 
mortal;  therefore,  should  subject  himself  to  an  eternal  obligation. 

During  a  courtship,  each  party  being  attentive  to  appear 
amiable  in  the  eyies  of  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the 
reaA  charaoter  of  either.  They  are-  in  masquerade ;  they  are 
aoting  a  comedy,  in  which  perhaps  the  knave  and  dupe  are  united 
in  the  same  character.  The  family  despot  is  humble  and  sub- 
missi^  the  vainest  egoist  forgets  his  own  merits,  the  sensualist 
conceals'  Ms  irregularity,  the  sloven  aflPbcts  the  bean,  and  the 
sportsmran  ptefers  his  mistress  to  his  horse.  The  character  of  the 
bride  i«  equally  impenetrable.  TTie  coquet  assumes  the  language 
of  eenCinient,  and,  while  secretly  sighing  for  the  pleasures  of 
Imknablt^  liO»,  appears  the  good  nousevrife  to  her  domestic 

•  no  premier  serntent,  que  se  firent  deux  etres  de  chair,  cefotaapied 
d^i»m^o<^v^  qui  tMiilMtt  mi  poostlere';  ils  a^esteren^  de  leitr  constince  un 
ciei  qui  n  est  pas  un  iDStaaild  90111c,  tool  paasaiTeneaz.fiS  aatoar  d'eaot,  at 
ii^j:r93fa:m  lenx  cccota  aSTranoixb  de  ticissitiidw.  Oeaftwisl  t<Aii« — 
eafutrl^rhoiROT  ;  Jacquet  et  son  maitre. 
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lover.  Bui  perhaps  she  lv»  bq  character  ai  all ;  it  ia  still  ib»- 
formed ;  she  ba3  never,  beeo  bet  own  mistresii  How  often  has 
she,  who  before  marriage  promised  to  be  a  Cornelia^  become  a 
Messalina  afterwa^d^ 

But,  Bopn  as  the  fatal  knot  is  tied,  the  sun  of  reaaoii  will 
dissipate  the  vapouiii  of  passion^  and  exhibit  in  their  true  coloom. 
those  scenes  which  thc(  feiry  fiction  of  a  creatiye  imag^natioB  haa 
misrepresented.  When  the  hour  of  retraction  is  passed,  they 
will  shudder  at  the  pieciiuce  into  which  they  have  fallen ;  bA 
what  Dedalian  genius  will  be  able  to  snatch  them  from  the- 
labyrinth  ?  Too  soon,  alas,  they  are  convinced  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  vows.  Can  a  duration  of  love  be  expeeCed,  when 
the  objecia  are  unworthy  of  esteem  f  Can  a  man  of  virtue  honour 
a  woman  destitute  of  morality  f  or  should  a  woman  of  senaa  be 
required  t<i  obey  a  fool  ?  Happy  is  the  heart,  which,  firom  a 
want  of  feelings  can  support  the  failings  of  a  beloved  object, 
when  the  hand  of  time  has  torn  away  the  mask  of  delusioD ;  ibr 
soon  may  the  moat  delicate  sensibility  be  submitted  to  the 
p^a«esse9  of  the  reefing  drunkard,  and  the  thunder  of  the  knockea 
alode  annotti¥^  to  the  domestic  husband  the  return  of  the  fenale- 
rake.  Weary  of  the  yoke,  which  prevents  his  forauag  aayi* 
honourable  coonecUoa^  he  endeavours  to  fotget  his  chagrin  in 
the  «rms  of  some  mercenary  Lais.  His  spouse  retaliatea,  iy 
oaaiing  an  eye  of  iavitation.  osk  some  new  favourite.  Thns  the. 
children  of  a  stranger  suioceed  to  his  paternal  inheritsdu^e^  wiiile. 
hie  own  offspring  miMt  eat  the  bread  of  misery,  andpeiiiaps^endr 
a  life  of  widkedness  by  a  death  of  infamy. 

Slow  wret»jbed  is  that  person,  who,  being  blinded  by  jA>iithlul 
pasmon,  has  made  a  sacrifice  oC  liberty  to  one  who  is  incapable- 
of  g'ratalade  or  tenderness,  and.  whose  marriage  is  the  only- 
obstacle  to  a  union  with  another,  who  may  possess  every  amiable/ 
qciaji^.  To  this  person  vffhat  reasonaUe  judge  wonkl  deny  a 
(|Worce?  or  to  the  sola  descendant  6f  aa  illustrious  house,. disn. 
appointed  by  the  sterility  of  his  consort  in.  his  hopesiaa  heiv  f^ 
And  though  felse  delicacy  may  fothkl  her  to  seek  redress^  no  phi- 
limttoopistcsA  fail  to  pity  th^  deluded  itoale,  in.  ike^  bk>Qm  ol 
ypHlh  ocMisignedito  the  embrace  of  frigid  impotence. 

Cfven  though  neither  of  the  psiTtiiss  might  h«ve  been:  debmned^ 
and)  nature  might  have  bestowed  upon  the  ami^Ue  couple. every 
endowment  of  the  mind,  and.  every  per6onaligrace»  andiaathave 
diatinguistaed  them,  with  a  multiplioity  of  aecomplishmehia ;  jnt. 
tbA  heart  of  ma»  is  subject  to  change,  and  his.  passion  fat  variety 
&  iP^eial  pro^rb.    AM  the  qualities; of  eneh  may  not  be  able  In 
compensate  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  the  want  ofi  the^mostiihiiaAi  > 
recommendation ;  the  superior  minuet  of  a  new-seen  gallant,  or 
tlie  voice  of  an  opera  girl,  may  destroy  the  petee  of  a  fhiml^,^ 
Then,  if  they  yield  to  their  inclinations,  thejr  vows  wU)  oiilyj^.' 
a  source  of  vexation  ;  but  if  they  resolve  to  maintain  theiiHiiyiirr. 
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gfttionif  each  will  be  forced  to  feed  oq  the  unnatural  expectatioa 
of  the  death  of  the  others  while  population,  the  end  of  their  nnion, 
suffers  from  their  determinations. 

Even  when  his  consort  is  confessedly  superior  to  her  rival,  the 
pampeced  mortal  will  grow  weary  of  her  superiority,  and  pay 
divine  honours  to  the  first  Dulcinea  ;  even  though  it  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  desert>  man  would  leap  over  the  boundsof  a  paradise. 
How  seldom  is  the  female  seducer  a  Lais,  who  triumphed  over 
the.  understanding  of  every  philosopher,  and  over  the  heart  of 
ev«7  hero  of  her  time. 

Bat  it  will  be  said,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  leg^lator  to  correct  and 
net  to  flatter  the  faults  of  man ;  but  is  this  love  of  variety  really 
a  fault?  The  Nairs  maintain  that  there  is  no  more  reason* 
in  enacting  that  a  man  should  love  a  woman  to-morrow  because 
be  may  love  her  lo-^ay,  than  there  would  be  in  compelling  a  man 
to  dance  at  the  next  ball  with  his  partner  at  the  last. 

But  wedlock  is  not  only  a  cruel,  but  a  partial  yoke.  Marriage 
is  a  prison  that  confines  both  man  and  wife  ;  but,  as  in  a  jail,  one 
prisoner  may  exercise  over  another  the  functions  of  a  turnkey, 
so  the  husband  is  the  most  favoured  of  the  two :  but  would  they 
not  be  happy  in  making  their  escape  together  ?  Can  the  authority 
of  a  turnkey  reconcile  any  prisoner  to  his  detention  ? 

A  lover  extols  his  mistress  into  a  deity,  and  exults  in  paying 
her  divine  honours.  What  taste  in  every  ornament  of  h^  dress ; 
what  expression  in  every  feature  of  her  countenance  !  Her 
mien  is  the  mien  of  Venus,  her  air  has  the  majesty  of  Juno,  the 
wit  of  Minerva  graces  her  conversation ;  her  image  embel/ishes 
the  solitary  walk,  her  smile  gilds  the  midnight  dream,  her  pre- 
aence  is  heaven.  No  courtier  is  so  humble  or  submi»ve  as  he ; 
she  is  the  sovereign  of  his  soul,  his  idol.  At  length  tiie  spell 
works  its  desired  efllect ;  her  head  cannot  support  the  fragrance 
of  the  incense  that  bums  at  her  feet ;  she  pities  her  adorer,  she 
marries  him— her  empire  ceases,  the  goddess  sinks  into  a  mortal, 
the  queen  is  treated  as  a  slave — alas !  poor  wife ! 

The  female,  it  is  true,  according  to  the  Mosaic  tradition,  was, 
during  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  considered  the  m^^-band-maid 
of  her  lordly  companion  ;*  but  the  ladies  affirm  that  the  bible 
was  written  by  a  man,  and  insinuate,  that  had  it  been  written  by 
a  woman,  she  might  have  given  a  different  account ;  andean 
one  wonder  that  such  opinions  were  adopted  by  the  patriarchs, 
and  received  with  approbation  at  the  courts  of  King  David  and 
of  Kmg  Solomon,  the  latter  of  whom  retained  in  his  harem,  for 
his  own  use  and  entertainment,  seven  hundred  wives  and  three 
bandied  concubines  ? 

•  9oBe  people  maintain  that  the  wosan  was  created  for  the  nse  of  the 
man ;  but,  says  the  author  of  ''  Mann  and  Weib,"  the  West-Indian  plantn^ 
eoa\d  whh  equal  reason  maintain  that  God  had  created  for  his  ase  the  nesro 
in  AMea. 
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Probably  there  have  existed,  and  still  exist  raany  women,  who 
hare  magnanimously  resolved  to  restrain  every  natural  feeling, 
in  order  to  escape  an  oppressive  yoke.  Of  such  a  lofty  spirit  was 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Warned  by  the  fate  of  her  sister,  who  had 
experienced  in  her  consort,  instead  of  a  rational  companion,  an 
overbearing  and  imperious  master,  she  nobly  rejected  every  ad- 
dress flattering  to  her  vanity,  and  stifled  the  ambition  of  transmit- 
ting to  her  own  descendants  the  throne  of  her  ancestors. 

Marriage  seems  ordained  exclusively  for  the  comfort  of  the 
man,  that  of  the  woman  being  disregarded.  She  must  follow 
all  his  counsels  without  having  any  veto  on  his  determinations  ; 
she  must  change  her  abode  to  suit  his  convenience  ;  must  break 
all  the  friendships  of  her  youth,  to  flatter  his  caprice;  and  bear 
his  absence,  whenever  he  be  pleased  to  quit  her.  '  If  a  man  has 
sworn  eternal  fidelity  to  a  woman,  with  what  justice  can  he 
enter  the  army  or  navy  without  her  permission.  Or  is  he  justified 
in  undertaking  a  long  voyage,  and  leaving  her  perhaps  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  to  shiver  in  a  bed  of  widowhood  1  Must  she  act 
(he  part  of  Penelope,  while  her  Ulysses  is  squandering  his  trea- 
sures on  an  oriental  dancing  girl,  or  receiving  the  Circean  cup 
from  the  hands  of  a  Muhitto  toast?  A  husband  would  be  sur- 
prised, on  his  return  from  his  morning  walk,  to  find  that  his  other 
half  had  posted  away  to  a  ball  at  Bath,  though  he  himself  would 
not  scruple  to  quit  her  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Newmarket 

It  may  be  said,  that  no  political  body,  no  literary  society,  no 
convivial  meeting  can  be  properly  conducted  without  a  president, 
and  that  marriage  could  not  exist  unless  one  of  the  parties  were 
invested  with  superior  authority;  but  first  let  it  be  proved  if  it 
be  necessary  or  just  that  it  should  exist  at  all.  Its  abolition  would 
be  the  abolition  of  the  servitude  of  the  one,  nay,  would  increase 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  both  sexes,  and,  far  from  being  detri- 
mental to  population,  would  promote  it 

During  the  existence  of  that  passion  which  caused  the  mar- 
riag^e  of  two  lovers,  children  may  be  expected;  but  should 
IndifTerence  or  disgust  succeed  to  the  raptures  of  possession,  all 
compulsive  ties  would  not  only  be  a  source  of  vexation  to  the 
disappointed  pdr,4mt  would  deprive  society  of  two  members,  who 
are  debarred  from  forming  any  new  connection,  which  might 
promise  better  success.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  observation, 
that,  if  the  first  years  of  cohabitation  produce  no  children,  little 
is  the  probability  of  any.  Many  causes  may  demand  a  separa- 
tion which  humanity  m\ist  delight  to  grant  and  policy  cannot 
refuse 

The  only  capital  in  Europe,  where  the  population  annually 
increases,  is  Berlin,  where  marriage  is  esteemed  a  mere  stmple 
contract,  to  be  annulled  or  renewed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  con- 
tractors.   A  marriage  there  is  a  partnership,  a  divorce  a  partner- 
No.  21.— Vol.2.  2  V 
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ahip  dissolved.  Love  having*  caused  a  union,  should  the  cause 
ceas^,  none  of  the  effects  can  be  expected  ;  and  the  intention  of 
the  ceremony  being  frustrated,  equally  as  it  would  have  been  by 
the  death  of  either  of  the  parties,  both  are  considered  as  widowed, 
and  at  liberty  to  enter  new  engagements. 

In  Germany  a  divorce  may  be  easily  obtained,  not  only  when 
the  extravagance,  ill  temper,  love  of  gambling,  or  any  irre- 
gularity in  either  party  may  induce  the  other  to  demand  one, 
but,  without  any  misconduct  on  either  side,  a  mere  dislike  is  a 
sufficient  plea.  Even  in  cases  of  adultery  it  is  thought  more 
decent  to  allege  some  milder  pretext  for  a  divorce.  The  generous 
husband  resolves  on  quitting^  without  disgracing  the  woman,  who 
once  possessed  his  affections. 

How  inferior  is  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  Briton,  when  com- 
pared to  this  inestimable  right  enjoyed  by  a  nation  whom  be 
affects  to  consider  as  slaves.  Would  a  wise  Prussian,  though 
represented  in  no  parliament,  and  without  the  right  of  jury, 
change  his  situation  with  an  Englishman,  and  barter  the  power 
€if  choosing  and  changing  the  partner  of  his  fortune,  for  an 
impunity,  when  uttering  an  indecent  satire  or  caricature,  or  for 
the  luxury  of  burning  the  effigy  of  an  unpopular  minister? 

Many  have  objected  to  the  facility  of  divorces  lest  they  should 
occur  too  frequently.  A  sudden  gust  of  passion  might  separate 
a  couple ;  but  would  not  the  same  interval  for  reflection  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  divorce  as  for  a  marriage  I  At  present,  should  an  indi- 
vidual be  inclined  to  contract  the  most  imprudent,  nay,  the  most 
degrading  match,  and  of  which  all  his  family  foresee  the  fatal  con- 
sequences ;  yet  the  legislature  would  not  be  justified  in  prohibit- 
ing the  bans  J  why  then  should  it  interfere  to  prohibit  a  divorce, 
not  only  in  common  cases,  but  even  when  recommended  by  every 
honourable  and  prudential  motive  ?  If  divorce  be  denied,  lest 
divorces  should  take  place  without  sufficient  cause,  marriage 
should  be  abolished,  because  absurd  matches  take  place. 

The  Mosaic  law,  the  laws  of  Justinian,  of  Mahomet,  and  of  the 
Chinese,  all  permit  divorce.  It  was  practised  by  the  Christians  of 
the  ten  first  centuries,  till  a  Pope  forbad  it.  Both  Luther  and 
Calvin  re-estab/ished  it;  and  at  present  all  mankind  enjoy  it 
except  the  Papists  and  the  English.  As  to  the  former,  the  indis- 
solubility of  marriagy:  has  rendered  cicisbeism  so  prevalent,  that 
they  scarcely  feel  the  yoke  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Angli- 
can church,  which  originated  in  the  obstitiacy  of  the  Pope  in  pro- 
hibiting the  divorce  of  its  faith-defender,  is  the  only  protestaot 
church  that  still  groans  under  this  vestige  of  papal  tyranny. 

The  right  of  divorce  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  an  abortion  of  the 
French  revolution,  to  adopt  which,  a  man  must  be  both  a  demo- 
crat and  an  infidel.  Long  before  it  was  abused  by  the  Sansculottes 
in  the  temple  of  reason,  it  was  practised  in  Germany  by  the 
first  families,  without  any  confusion  to  their  sixteen  at  thirty-two 
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4iMnrters.  Milton  was  no  infidel,  Frederick  the  Great  no 
democrat.  The  criminal  register  of  any  country  would  demon* 
strate  that  more  murders  have  heen  caused  by  the  indissolubility 
of  marriage  than  by  any  other  motive*.  Henry  VIII.  mightmur* 
der  his  wives  legally  on  the  scaffold,  and  Catherine  assassinate 
ber  imperial  consort  in  a  fortress  ;  bat  less  elevated  spouses  have 
had  recourse  to  a  dish'of  soup,  or  to  a  cup  of  chocolate,  for  the  re- 
covery o  ft  heir  liberty.  A  few  grains  of  arsenic  offer  the  divorce 
>yhieh  the  law  denies;  and  however  often  such  a  crime  might  have 
been  discovered,  the  facility,  with  which  it  may  be  committed 
withont  raising  suspicion,  authorises  one  to  believe  that  it  often 
escapes  the  light. 

But  all  these  observations  on  divorce  would  be  digressions, 
were  not  the  Nair  system  productive  of  the  same  advantages ; 
but  another  argument,  how  favourable  this  system  would  be  to' 
population,  is  this. 

It  would  be  more  easy  for  every  woman  to  find  a  lover,  and 
every  man  a  mistress,  than  it  would  be  for  either  to  acquire  a  partner 
for  life.    How  many  poor  females  are,  from  the  present  order  of 
things,  consigned  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  obliged  to  quit  the 
world,  without  having  augmented  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  ? 
Many  a  beauty  can  count  thirty  winters,  before  she  may  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  get  a  husband ;  whereas  had  a  free  inter- 
course between  the  sexes  been  allowed,  she  might  have  been 
a/ready  the  mother  of  a  dozen  children.    Were  the  connexion 
betw^een  the  sexes  left  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  unrestrained 
by  haman  ordinances^  a  woman  must  be  an  absolute  monster  of. 
deformity  who  could  not  persuade  some  unengaged  person  into  a 
temporary  union.    Are  not  females  of  easy  chastity,  however 
destittite  of  every  mental,  and  sometimes  of  every  personal  recom* 
mendation,  continually  surrounded  by  crowds  of  the  other  sex,  by 
men  of  fashion,  taste  and  education  ?  and  yet,  how  numerous  are 
the  old  maids,  who  have  possessed  every  charm  and  every  accom- 
pHshtnent,  who  are  distinguished  by  the  sweetness  of  their  tem- 
pers, and  by  the  goodness  of  .their  hearts.    What  is  the  cause  of 
this  unnatural  preference?    One  would  be  surprised  if  a  dancer 
should  single  out  a   partner  from  the  kitchen,  when  he  might 
aeleet  one  from  the  drawing-room ;  but,  probably,Mf  ayouth  were  . 
oblS^ped  to  dance  with  the  same  youno^  lady  dutingthe  whole  course 
of  his  life,  dancing  would  cease  to  be  a  fashionable  amusement : 
Bath  and  Brighton  "would  be  deserted :  the  young  squire  would 
attend   the  dairy-wench  to  the  neighbouring  wake,  while  his 
sister  at  the  assembly  would  be  obliged  to  wait,  like  Patience  on 
a  monument,  till  her  mahima  should  have  finished  her  rubber. 
**  IVhat!*' cries  the  moralist   with  bohest  indignation,  "can 

*  PendaQt  I'annee  1709,  la  tottrMlle  crfnhielle  de  Paris  a  prononce  sur 
vlngt  et  an  proces  «fitre  marfa  et  femmes,  pour  ciiniet  de  poison,  d'assasiiwt, 

Ac, I>gislati&n  du  Divorce ^  1760. 
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any  one  wish  to  convert  our  bouses  into  stews,  and  our  daogbiers 
into  courtesans  ?*'  Far  from  it :  in  a  country  where  there  were 
no  wives,  there  would  be  no  courtesans ;  where  every  child  were 
born  legritimate,  none  would  be  insultingly  styled  a  bastard,  but 
all  would  be  considered  children  of  love.  So  long*  asHymei> 
continues  a  monopolist.  Love  will  continue  a  smuggler. 

But  here  an  objection  may  arise :  should-a  perfect  freedom  be 
granted  to  women,  would  not  every  man  esteem  it  a  g^vance 
lo  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  child,  of  whom  there  is  merely  a 
possibility  of  his  being  the  father ;  but  (as  a  Nair  recomntended 
to  a  Christian  missionary)  let  the  word  "  Father^  be  erased  from 
the  statute-books,  and,  growing  as  obsolete  as  the  terms  "  Hus- 
band'' and  *•  Wife,"  only  remain  in  the  dictionary  to  explain  the 
customs,  and  remind  us  of  the  want  of  penetration  in  former 
times.  Let  every  child  be  resigned  to  the  care  of  the  mother, 
and  inherit  her  possessions  alone. 

Let  every  female  live  perfectly  uncontrolled  by  any  man,  and 
enjoying  e\iery  freedom,  which  the  males  only  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  ;  let  her  choose  and  change  her  lover  as  she  please,  and 
of  whatever  rank  he  may  be.  At  her  decease,  let  her  posses- 
sions be  divided  among  her  children.  Let  the  inheritance  of  her 
daughters  descend  in  like  manner  lo  their  offspring;  and  the 
inheritance  of  her  sons  fall,  at  their  decease,  to  their  sisters,  and 
to  their  sisters'  cLildpen. 

Every  child  might  remain  with  the  mother,  who  might  saper- 
intend  its  education.  The  daughters,  arrived  at  maturity,  ought 
follow  their  inclinations  with  so  little  restraint  as  their  brothers, 
who  might  quarter  themselves  on  the  daughters  of  other  fami- 
lies. Love  would  not  longer  continue  that  trembling  spectre 
which  shuns  the  light  of  heaven,  and  fills  the  midnight  with 
infernal  orgies  -,  no,  it  would  rekindle  that  open  and  generous 
fire  that  would  make  the  world  a  paradise. 

How  favorable  is  this  plan  to  the  happiness  of  mankind !  biU> 
the  cup  of  love,  which  should  contain  a  salutary  balm,  the  offi- 
cious industry  of  men  has  infused  a  venefic  drug :  round  that 
rose,  which  should  have  perfumed  the  hours  of  youth^  a  thorn 
has  madly  been  twisted,  which  too  often,  even  after  a  length  of 
years^  has  caused  a  fester  and  bred  a  mortification.     Let  us  pre- 
serve the  plant ;'  but  let  us  free  its  growth  from  the  sarrounding 
briars.    Can  any  one  doubt  of  the  miseries  proceeding  from  t)^ 
restraints  imposed  on  love ;  let  him  look  into  the  circle  of  his 
own  acquaintance  ;  let  him  recollect  how  many  children  of  his 
own  neighbourhood  have  been  disinherited;  how  many  brotheis 
have  fallen  in  duels  ;  how  many  parents  have  died  of  a  broken 
heart.    He  will  find  a  Clarissa  Harlowe  in  many  a  (amily.     This 
irthe  most  interesting  subject  for  a  poet;  this  subject  melts  an 
audience  at.  the  theatre  into  tears,  and  offers  materials  for  all  the 
nowls  which  \<Mi  the  shelves  of  the  circnlating  libraries. 
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U  novels^  painting  the  hardships  which  lovers^  Troin  the  pre* 
cent  state  of  things,  inust  endure,  are  true  portraits  of  life^  wh^bt 
n  great  portion  of  misery  must  proceed  from  the  same  source*? 
Bot,  if  this  natural  system  were  established,  love  would  enjoy 
such  uninterrupted  felicity,  that  no  novel  could  be  interesting. 
Then  ncme  of  those  disproportionate  connections  could  be  con- 
cluded, which  are  absolutely  contrary  to  the  design  of  mar* 
riage.  No  tnaiden  would  be  torn  frcm  the  embraces  of  a  beloved 
youth,  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  filial  obedience,  buiied  alive  in  the 
arms  of  some  hoary  sire.  No  melting  miser  <^ould  resolve  to 
treat  himself  to  a  wife  ;  the  love  of  ease  would  not  tempt  the 
lusty  youth  to  seek  the  jointure  of  the  wealthy  dowager ;  nor 
would  the  decrepid  and  peevish  invalid  be  able  to  hire^  at  the 
altar  of  Hymen,  an  attentive  narse  for  his  infirmities.  No 
apprentice  would  marry  his  master's  widow  to  succeed  to  his 
stock  in  trade ;  no  candidate  accept  the  daughter  of  his  neigh- 
bour to  settle  in  his  family  the  county  interest,  and  no  ambas- 
sador demand  b  foreign  princess  to  seal  a  pacific  or  commercial 
treaty. 

IVhen  one  considers  how  a  mis-alliance  disunites  a  whole 
house,  one  must  approve  a  system  which  must  destroy  the  very 
possibility  of  that  source  of  family  strife  and  dissenUon.  The 
man  of  birth  must  behold,  with  regret,  a  kinsman  leading  to 
the  altar  a  female  of  a  plebeian  origin  ;  and  the  rich  banker,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  her  connections,  will  aspire  with 
success  to  the  withered  hand  of  a  disappointed  woman  of  quality. 
So  long  as  the  sons  of  commerce  can  equal  the  gentry  in  wealth, 
and  the  low-bom  girl  the  young  lady  in  charms;  so  long  as 
conspicuous  talents  and  distinguishing  merit  shall  be  found 
among  the  lower  classes,  mis-alliances  will  occur.  The  parent 
will  enforce  his  authority  to  counteract  the  desires  of  his  child, 
and  the  child  will  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  death  of 
the  author  of  his  being. 

Even  under  the  most  democratic  government,  where  the 
strictest  equality  might  seem  to  prevail,  the  rich  citizen  would 
oppose  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  a  neighbour  less 
favoured  by  fortune.  But  if  this  system  were  introduced,  tho 
hearty  neither  swayed  by  avarice  nor  infiaenced  by  respect  to 
birth,  would  attach  itself  to  the  virtue,  beauty,  talents,  or  any 
real  or  imaginary  quality  of  the  beloved  object ;  and  a  love  attach- 
ment is  more  favourable  to  population  than  a  connection  of  con- 
venience or  ambition.  No  Pamela  would  then  set  a  family  at 
variance,  no  Ignes  de  Castro  threaten  a  nation  with  a  civil  war.jj 
Under  a  government  where  no  hereditary  honours,  no  privi- 
legBs  or  immunities  of  nobility,  no  heraldic  distinctions  are 
respected,  what  prudent  person,  seeing  daily  examples  of  hus- 
bands ruined  through  the  extravagance  of  their  wives,  and  wives 
distressed  through  Ihe  folly  of  their  husbands,  would  embrace  a 
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ceremoDv,  which  might  be  a  sonrce  of  perpetual  vexatioQ,  and 
from  which  no  sbgle  benefit  could  proceed?  Thejnferior  claaifeti 
have  been  accofitomed  to  marry,  because  their  superiors  have 
done  the  same ;  and  people  of  rank  have  submitted  to  the  yoke 
to  transmit  their  dignities  to  posterity.  But  if  their  parental 
alTection,  or  this  natural  and  useful  vanity  vvere  not  flattered  by 
the  advantages  which  their  children  would  enjoy,  why  should 
they  marry  at  all  ?  In  England,  where  the  title  is  only  borne 
by  the  head  of  the  family,  he,  who  used  to  exult  in  the  nnconr 
fined  independence  of  celibacy,,  frequently  submits  to  the  obli* 
gations  of  marriage  the  moment  when,  from  the  unexpected 
death  of  a  relative,  he  inherits  the  distinctions  of  his  family. 
With  what  consistency  could  the  law  of  France  pretend  that  idl 
its  citizens  should  be  born  equal,  while  it  tolerated  an  inatito- 
lion,  during  the  existence  of  which  one  child  would  be  bom 
legitimate  and  the  other  a  bastard  ? 

Nor  IS  this  system  incompatible  with  a  monarchic  or  aristo- 
cratic goveromeut.  If  a  peer  should  have  an  amour  with  a  gen- 
tlewoman, her  children  would  have  no  claim  to  his  peerage, 
but,  bearing  the  names  and  arms  of  their  mother,  would  belong 
to  her  class  in  society.  If  a  peer  should  have  an  inclination  for 
a  woman  of  low  extraction,  the  fruit  of  this  connection  would  be 
plebeian  ;  on  the  other  hand,  should  a  peeress  of  the  realm  or  a 
gentlewoman  of  quality  cast  her  affections  on  the  basest-bom 
individual,  her  children,  without  any  inquiry  who  or  what  was 
their  father,  would  inherit  all  the  dignities,  privileges,  and  pre- 
eminence of  their  maternal  house. 

Should  (he  dignity  of  the  peerage,  or  any  distinction  be  con* 
ferred  on  any  person,  they  might  be  entailed  on  his  mother, 
descending  in  succession,  according  to  their  seniority,  to  his  bro- 
thers, and,  at  their  decease,  to  his  nephew,  the  elder  son  of  his 
elder  sister;  at  the  extinction  of  her  posterity,  to  the  descendants 
of  his  second  sister,  and  so  forth.  Thus  a  mother,  having  had 
the  care  of  his  education,  would  be  justly  rewarded  in  sharing 
the  honours  of  her  son.  The  succession  to  the  throne  might  be 
directed  by  the  same  rules ;  the  deceased  monarch  might  be 
succeeded  by  his  next  brother^  or  by  the  son  of  the  eldest 
princess. 

Both  prince  and  people  would  be  gainers  by  this  plaiK  The 
prince  would  be  able  to  follow  his  own  inclination  in  all  love 
affairs.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  import  from  forei^  coun- 
tries princesses  educated  in  foreign  principles,  attended  by|fore^a 
courtiers,  and  perhaps  pining  after  their  natal  soil ;  nor  would 
the  people,,  being  entirely  unconnected  through  the  alliances  of 
their  rulers  with  the  rulers  of  other  nations,  be  so  often  seduced 
into  foreign  wars,  or  interrupted  in  any  change  of  government 
by  the  interposition  of  foreign  powers. 

The  chief  superiority  of  the  natural  system  consists  in  this  con- 
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sideration ;  Pdrlus  sequilur  ventrem.  It  is  more  just  and  nea- 
^  sonable  that  a  child  shouTd  be&r  the  name  of  bis  mother  than 
that  of  his  father,  as  the  relation  between  a  child  and  bis  mother 
is  indisputable ;  but  no  one  can  prove  himself  tbe  son  of  his 
reputed  father.*  ^ 

With  indifiPerence  then  must  one  hear  the  man  of  family  claim 
Charlemagne  as  the  source  of  his  house ;  but  could  any  one  prove 
a  descent,  continued  from  female  to  female,  from  the  sister  of  that 
remarkable  hero,  in  that  case  only  one  would  be  obliged  to 
acknowrledge  him  related  to  the  magnificent  founder  of  the 
Western  Empire. 

Probably  no  class  of  society  has  produced  so  many  chaste 
wives  as  the  nobility.    Women  of  rank  are  less  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  want;  their  dread  of  shame,  their  point  of  honor 
is  greater.    But  while  justice  pays  them  this  respectful  tribute, 
truth  laments  the  impossibility  of  proving  that  the  consorts  of 
heroes  have  been  so  exempt  from  reproach,  as  their  lords  were 
free  from  fear.     The  achievements  of  King  Arthur  were  not 
more  celebrated  in  romance  than  the  gallantries  of  his  queen. 
Many  a  Csesar  might  with  less  injustice  Iwive  repudiated  his  wife. 
In  a  genealogical  chain,  no  link  must  fail.    One  may  indeed  pre- 
sume^ that  the  wife  of  quality  has  had  sentiments  equally  elevated 
with  those  of  her  husband ;  that  she  has  remained  as  faithful  to 
her  marriage  vow  as  he  to  his  oath  of  chivalry.     Honor  is  the 
religion  of  nobility  ;  pride  is  often  a  virtue  ;  the  female  soul  is 
capable  of  the  most  generous  enthusiasm,  and  many  a  gentlewo- 
man  has  sacrificed  the  feelings  of  her  heart  at  the  shrine  of 
honor.     But  still  the  herald  must  regret  that  the  gentleman  of 
ancestry  may  be  the  son  of  a  plebeian ;  and  that  his  unknown 
father  might  have  borne  on  his  button  or  his  sleeve  that  escutcheon 
which  flames  upon  his  chariot  or  erraces  his  sideboard. 

But,  allowing  that  admiration  is  generally  due  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  ladies,  it  is  certain  that  this  fidelity  has  cost  them  many  a 
heart-felt  pain.  The  path  of  duty  has  been  strewed  with  thorns ; 
their  patience  may  have  been  exemplary,  but  their  penance  has 
been  unjust.  Shame  on  their  persecutors,  who  have  forced  them 
to  deserve  this  crown  of  martyrdom.  Let  the  men  make  them 
ever^  reparation :  let  a  system  be  adopted  which  would  render 
the  tyranny  of  the  males  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  females  equally 
unnecessary. 

Can  any  thing  be  so  ridiculous  as  family  pride  in  a  country 
where  cicesbeism  is  general  ?  The  haughty  Marchese,  too  wise 
to  renounce  his  own  liberty,  and  too  just  to  restrain  the  liberty 
of  his  wife,  is  anxious  that  his  name  should  continue ;  he  there- 

^  Among  some  of  tbe  nations  of  North  America,  the  child  belongs  to  the 
niotlter,  as  they  allege  it  inust  be  uncertain  who  is  the  father. — Garvsr*s 
TRAVEI.S.  Shall  the  polisbeU  European  be  exceeded  io  i>eiietration  by  the 
uncultiTated  savage? 
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women !  No  longer  those  insigpnificant  creatures,  whose  time  is 
consamed  in  the  most  trifling'  occupations,  and  whose  attention  is 
directed  to  the  most  superficial  accomplishments,  the  daughters 
of  liberty  would  be  the  mothers  of  heroes. 

There  are  many  things  which  a  woman  need  not  study,  but 
there  is  nothing  that  she  should  be  hindered  from  knowing.  There 
are  sights  to  which  she  need  not  be  conducted,  but  should  the 
objects  occur  she  need  not  turn  her  head  aside.  Her  present 
weakness  and  want  of  firmness  proceed  principally  from  the  re- 
straint to  which  she  is  subject  in  order  to  preserve  a  character  of 
chastity.  For  this  the  young  lady  is  guarded  in  a  convent  or  in  a 
boarding-school  with  so  much  vigilance  as  a  sultana  in  a  harem. 
For  this  she  is  subjected  to  a  governess ;  and,  when  allowed  to 
take  the  air,  her  walks  are  little  conducive  to  health  or  pleasure ; 
she  is  arrayed  with  her  companions;  she  dares  not  stop  to  ob- 
serve the  surrounding  objects;  she  marches  and  halts  at  word  of 
command — "  Elle  wa  pas  sa  liberU  mime  'dans  les  instans  de 
K6crle."— (DiDKROT  ;  FiU  NatureL)  At  length  she  enters  tfce 
world  very  accomplished  and  very  ignorant ;  but  the  purpose  of 
her  education  is  fulfilled,  for  she  has  learned  no  harm.  Freedom 
still  fliefi  before  her  like  a  phantom ;  even  now  she  is  less  free 
than  a -boy  in  his  4enth  year.  To  make  a  purchase,  or  to  visit 
an  acquaintance,  she  dares  not  stir  without  a  lacky :  and  how 
often  is  she  disappointed  of  some  party  of  pleasure  from  the 
want  of  a  chaperon.  But  this  confinement  would  cease,  and 
women,  being  better  educated,  would  show  themselves  worthy 
of  their  rights.  Would  the  boy  educated  at  a  public  school 
possess  such  manliness  and  self-conduct  in  any  difficulty,  if  never 
trusted  out  of  the  sight  of  his  tutor  ? 

If  chastity  be  a  virtue,  why  is  it  not  required  of  the  males  f 
The  males  affect  to  style  the  other  sex  the  Weak  sex :  but  with 
what  reason  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  Almighty  would  subject 
to  severer  restrictions  those  who,  from  their  weakness,  must  be 
less  able  to  resist  temptation  ? 

Dai  veniam  corvis^  itexat  eensura  colun^at. 

Some  might  fear  that  women  would  abuse  this  liberty,  and 
that  population  would  suffer  from  the  number  of  their  lovers.  A 
nation,  which  has  just  burst  the  shackles,  of  slavery,  may  at  first 
be  disorderly  and  tumultuous  ;  but,  after  a  little  while,  freedom 
will  assume  {a  milder  aspect,  will  submit  to  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence, and  listen  to  the  voice  of  humanity.  He,  who  is  bom 
free,  will  be  a  peaceable  citizen,  but  a  manumitted  slave  will  be 
licentious.  That  females  should  abuse  a  newly  acquired  free- 
dom is  possible,  but  by  no  means  certain,  or  even  probable :  let 
women  be  free  from  all  unjust  restraint,  and  they  would  tread 
the  path  which  nature  designed  for  them.  "  I  am  inclined,"  says 
a  German  author  (Ueber  die  Ehe),  "  to  think  that  whatever  is 
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natural  caanot  be  pernicious ;  I  permit  every  tluDg  to  grow  w 
Daine  Nature  pleases^  and  never  let  a  pruniDg-knife  touch  my 
trees." 

Even  allowing  that  every  woman  were  at  heart  a  rake,  if 
every  woman  might  have  a  lover,  she  must  be  eminently  endowed 
either  by  nature  or  fortune,  who  could  find  more  than  one  lover. 
Were  an  agrarian  law  introduced,  every  one  would  have  a  auf^ 
ficiency,  and  no  one  more.  The  polygamy  of  an  Asiatic  despot 
will  reduce  all  his  indigent  neighbours  to  celibacy,  and  the 
number  of  virgins  in  Europe  enable  the  courtesans  to  be 
polyandrists. 

**  ir  eYery  woman,  that  now  pines  with  want, 

*^  Had  boi  a  moderate  aod  becoming  share 

'*  or  that  which  lewdly  pampered  luxury     . 

**  Now  lieaps  upon  some  few  with  Tast^ezcess, 

*'  Nature's  lull  blessings  li^ould  be  well  dispens*d, 

*'  In  unsuperflnons  even  proportion, 

*'  And  she  no  bit  incumbered  with  her  store.*'— -Milton. 

It  is  true  that  courtesans  are  rarely  fruitful,  and  a  secret  amour 
IS  seldom  proliflc.  Perhaps  in  the  first  case  the  number  of  lovers 
may  be  the  cause  of  sterility  ^  but  may  one  not  doubt,  if  child- 
birth were  always  so  disgraceful  and  inconvenient  as  in  both 
these  cases,  whether  the  married  matrons  would  so  often  be  the 
mother?  of  such  numerous  families.  But  if  this  system  were  in- 
trodaced,  infanticide  would  be  an  unknown  crime.  The  female 
of  rank  would  have  a  more  forcible  cause  for  cherishing  her  pro- 
geny, because  her  children  would  bear  the  name  and  inherit  the 
honors  of  her  family ;  whereas  at  present  they  bear  the  name 
and  inherit  the  honors  of  her  husband,  at  the  extinction  of  which 
she  could  not  be  so  much  mortified.  She  would  feel  the  same 
pride,  in  the  number  of  her  offspring,  which  animated  the  noble 
Roman  lady  ;  who,  having  viewed  with  the  greatest  indifference 
the  jewels  and  ornaments  belonging  to  a  female  acquaintance,  was 
desired  by  hertoshowher  whatever  things  ofthe  greatest  value  she 
mi^t  possess.  "  These,**  answered  she,  pointing  to  her  children, 
**  are  my  most  valuable  treasures.*'  As  population  is  the  chief 
wealth  of  a  nation,  every  poor  mother  might  receive  from  the 
public  treasury  a  fixed  sum,  according  to  the  number  of  her 
children. 

But  even  should  the  sterility  of  some  women  proceed  from 
their  excesses,  it  is  impossible  that  the  number  of  such  wretches* 

*  Are  there  indeed  women  who  l(now  nothing  of  love  bnt  sensual  enjoy- 
ment, and  indulge  in  this  with  so  little  restraint  as  some  men  ?  Probably  ;r 
but  so  small  is  their  number,  that  they  may  be  considered  female  monsters ; 
and  ifono  adds  to  these  the  miserable  creatures  who  traffie  with  their  charms, 
one  would  not  only  be  nojnst  (because  seduction,  lofe  of  ease,  want,  and 
otlier  such  causes,  precipitate  the  plurality  of  these  into  the  abyss),  but  one 
would  not  produce  an  equal  number.  This  can  be  proYed  with  the  greatvsr 
certainty.    The  support  of  these  creatures  depends  on  the  males,  who  requira 
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would  equal  the  nmnber  of  our  old  maids.  A  coortesaD  may 
serve  her  country  by  presenting  to  it  a  citizen ;  a  nun  never  can. 
Queen  Elizabeth  died  a  virgin,  Cleopatra  became  a  mother.  A 
race  of  heroes  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  Venus ;  it  is  a  pity 
that  no  philosopher  has  derived  his  lineage  from  Hfnerva. 

But  though  neither  sex  should  be  condemned  to  a  monastic 
chastity,  both  should  observe  a  natural  chastity.  The  first  may  be 
compared  to  starvation,  the  second  to  temperance  ;^the  first  would 
annihilate  mankind^  the  second  would  produce  a'numerous  and 
healthy  population.  Natural  chastity  is  a  duty  to  one's  self  and 
to  on^s  country ;  it  is  moderate  in  natural  enjoyment,  and  ab- 
stains from  every  indulgence  that  nature  reproves.  At  present, 
both  sexes  are  afraid  of  living  life  to  an  illegitimate  offspring. 
To  promote  anv  virtue^  destroy  every  temptation  to  the  contrary 
vice.  Where  then  would  true  chastity  be  so  prevalent,  as  in  a 
country  where  the  birth  of  every  child  would  be  to  the  father 
a  matter  of  indifTerencCy  and  to  the  mother  a  source  of  emolument 
and  honor? 

And  why  should  the  female  be  unfit  to  superintend  his  educa* 
tion  ?  Were  not  the  Gracchi  indebted  to  their  mother  Cornelia 
for  the  pre-eminence  which  they  enjoyed  among  their  fellow- 
citizens  f  Even  in  the  nursery,  when  the  dispositions  of  the  two 
sexes  begin  to  unfold  themselves, while  the  boy  is  delighted  with 
a  rocking-horse,'and  animated  at  the  sound  of  a  drum,  his  sister 
feels  a  maternal  affection  for  her  dolU  &u<i  superintends  the 
domestic  economy  of  her  baby-house. 

l^he  female  of  rank,  conscious  of  the  illustrious  heroes  of  her 
race,  would  cease  to  tremble  at  the  approach  of  war,  nor  en- 
deavor to  snatch  her  son  from  the  impending  danger.  She 
would  point  out  to  him  the  names  of  his  uncles,  whom  the  finger 
of  history  had  recorded,  and,  glowing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
useful  family  pride,  would  bid  him  imitate  their  virtues.  Like 
the  ladies  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  from  whose  feir  hands  the  tri- 
umphant champion  received  the  laurel  of  victory,  she  would 
become  the  chief  excitement .  to  merit  and  heroic  valor.  The 
mother  would  blush  at  the  name  of  a  timid  son,  and  no  coward 
could  aspire  to  the  smiles  of  a  generous  nymph ;  and  if  a  lover 
or  son  should  meet  his  fate  in  the  field,  the  mother  or  beloved 

nothing  of  them  bat  sensual  enjoyment ;  but  many  men  must  contribulp  Id 
the  support  of  one  single  woman.  Hence  it  is  cleair,  that  howeter  grc«t  the 
number  of  such  women,  the  number  of  such  men  must  be  twenty  times  so 
great.** — Aiam  and  IVeib,  by  Professor  Mauvillon  at  Brunswick. 

To  these  remarks  it  may  be  Just  to  add,  that  want  and  avarice,  that  oadcr. 
mine  the  chastity  of  women,  nromote  the  same  virtue  in  men.  Wbmefl  are 
often  vicious  without  any  fault ;  and  men  virtuous  without  any  merit.  Many 
a  Phryne  would  be  so  chaste  as  Penelope,  would  her  nt'cessities  allow  it  ; 
many  a  stole  would  keep  a  harem,  would  his  circumstances  afford  it.  Tho 
'^'^T'.T?  ^"*  *•*  **'*  passenger,  has  ouly  his  purao  in  view ;  and  often  tlie 
prudent  Ulyaaes  turns  a  deaf  ear,  only  to  save  his  money. 
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would  with  Spartan  resolution  demand  of  his  fellow-combatants^ 
*^  Was  his  death  caused  by  an  honest  wound  V 

To  the  wrongs  education  of  the  females  may  perhaps  be  as- 
cribed much  of  the.  folly  of  the  males.  The  literate  associate, 
the  ignorant  herd  together.  A  woman,  whose  whole  attention 
is  directed  to  dress  and  vanity,  must  be  disgusted  at  any  grave 
subject  of  conversation ;  and  a  young  man,  at  whose  age  the 
desire  of  pleasing  the  other  sex  is  naturally  most  ardent,  must 
become  frivolous  to  gain  her  approbation.  Hence  his  most  pre- 
cious years  are  dedicated  to  trifling  pursuits ;  whereas,  should 
tjbe  women  receive  a  proper  education,  the  coxcomb  would  be 
passed  over  with  neglect,  and  the  man  of  sense  would  receive  thsf 
deference  which  he  deserves. 

While  such  might  be  the  employments  of  the  females,  a  wider 
field  of  exertion  would  lie  open  to  the  talents  and  genius  of  the 
males.  Lord  Bacon  observes  that  great  characters  have  gene- 
rally been  bachelors.  What  a  race  of  politicians,  generals,  and 
philosophers,  might  be  expected  from  a  nation,  where  every 
lofty  soul  were  unimpeded,  by  the  care  of  providing  for  its  off-* 
spring,  from  folio wii^  any  grand  object  in  contemplation.  This 
comsideration.  has  detained  the  soldier  from  the  field,  has  dead- 
ened the  curiosity  of  the  philosopher,  and  stopped  the  voice  of 
the  patriot.  How  oft  have  the  lucubrations  of  a  philosopher 
been  interrupted  by  the  scolding  of  a  Xantippe  !*  How  many 
Hampdens  would  have  opposed  the  injustice  of  a  tyrant — how 
many  a  Sidney  would  have  braved  the  scaffold,  but  for  the  fear 
of  entailing  on  their  helpless  children  the  rancour  of  an' 
offended  court.  If  unimpeded  by  marriage,  the  lover  of  botany 
would  search  every  distant  forest,  the  mineralogist  would  inspect 

^  Kloisa,  in  her  letters,  exerted  all  her  eloquence  to  dissuade  Abeillard 
from  matrimony.  **  What  credit  should  I  acquire,  (wrote  she)  in  becoming 
year  wife,  since  it  would  l>e  an  obstacle  to  yonr  reputation  ?  What  male- 
dictions should  I  not  merit  for  depriving  the  world  of  such  a  luminary  t 
What  an  injury  should  I  not  do  to  tne  church?  What  regrets  should  I  not' 
cause  to  the  philosophers  ?  What  a  disgrace,  what  a  loss  it  would  be,  if 
yoa,  whom  nature  created  for  thejpublie  good,  should  sacrifice  yourself  to  a 
woman  2  Remember  the  words  or  Saint  Paul,  "  Art  thou  free  from  the  yoke 
of  matrimony,  take  no  wife."  But  if  the  advice  of  this  great  apostle  and  the 
exhortations  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  inspire  you  with  no  aversion  to  such 
a  burthen,  consider  what  the  philosophers  have  said.  Theophrastus  has 
proved  hy  so  many  reasons  that  a  sage  should  never  marry.  Cicero,  having 
repudiated  Tereotia,  answered  to  Hircius,  who  proposed  to  him  his  sister 
in  marilage,  that  he  could  not  divide  himself  between  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  the  attentions  due  to  a  wife.  Beside,  what  a  confusion  bet  ween  servant 
girls  and  scholars,  books  and  distaffs,  pens  and  spinning-wheels  I  How,  in 
the  midst  of  theological  and  philosophical  meditations,  would  you  support 
the  cries  of  a  child,  the  rocking  of  a  cradle,  or  the  songs  of  a  nursery -maid  7 
Reflect  on  the  conduct  of  the  sages  of  antiquity,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  arid 
if  both  Pagans  and  laymen  have  preferred  celibacy  to  marriage,  remember 
thut  you  have  to  support  the  character  of  a  canon  «nd  the  dignity  of  •  |Hii» 
losoptiy  t"— Dicffonnairir  (fe  Day/e. 
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every  foreign  mine,  and  the  naiuralist  would  quit  Ms  conntry  to 
examine  a  new  voleano.  How  many  circumnavigators  would 
aspire  to  rival  the  name  of  the  immortal  Cooke!  How  many 
travellers,  ardent  for  g^lory  like  Bruce,  would  penetrate  the  bofiom 
of  unknown  and  uncultivated  realms.  What  improvements  wooM 
every  art,  every  science  receive !  with  what  depth  of  thongfht 
wonld  every  speculative  subject  be  examined !  with  what  firm- 
ness would  every  g-ovemwent  be  directed !  with  what  desperation 
woiUd  every  battle  be  fought !— <a  nation  of  bachelors  would  be 
the  sovereign  of  the  world. 

In  1792,  when  the  arms  of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  oombmed 
against  France,  every  unmarried  Prenchmau  flew  to  the  staodanJ 
of  the  new  republic,  and  whole  villages  were  left  destitute  of 
eveiy  male  inhabitant,  except  those  whom  infirmity. or  the  cares 
of  a  family  hindered  from  lending  their  assistance  to  their 
country.  iJi  order  that  they  might  direct  tlieir  entire  attention  to 
^e  interests  of  the  church,  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  forbade  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  to  marry.  Even  as  a  menial  servant  one 
prefen)  an  unmarried  person. 

If  ai^are  peculiarly  happy,  it  is  they  who  are  fortunate  in 
love.  The  earth  is  an  Elysium  to  that  pair  who  are  rantnatly 
blessed  in  the  arms  of  each  othfer ;  but  why  should  marria^  bind 
them  to  a  spot,  the  charms' of  which,  like  the  garden  of  Eden, 
may  vanish,  and  leave  them  the  glebe»adscript  cultivators  of  a 
desert  ?  Love  without  marriage  is  so  happy  as  love  with  mar- 
riage, but  marriage  without  love  is  a  state  of  indiiference  or 
vexation.  The  new-married  lover  may  be  compared  to  a  hongry 
courser  tethered  in  a  rich  pasture.  At  first  how  contCDt  are 
they  both  with  the  luxury  of  their  situation.  But  one  might 
with  equal  reason  suppose  that  the  animal's  enjoyment  proceeds 
from  the  rope  which  binds  him  to  the  spot,  as  that  the  lover's 
felicity  proceeds  from  the  marriage-yoke.  Should  the  animal^ 
appetite  become  appeased,  or  the  lover's  affection  cool,  both  would 
feel  the  hardship  of  their  confinement. 

Could  the  lawgiver  have  devised  a  more  effectual  way  of  r»i- 
dering^  constancy  odious  than  by  constituting  it  a  duty  I  Coa^ 
sUmcy  is  a  demonstration  of  content ;  an  inconstant  temper  is  a 
discontented  temper,  deserving  pity,  not  blame.  But,  though 
constancy  is  itself  no  merit,  it  is  probable  that  a  constant  couple 
are  not  destitute  of  merit.  If  an  individual  has  acquired  an 
object  that  suits  him,  he  remains  attached  to  it;  if  not,  he  aban- 
dons it.  No  one  would  oblige  a  tenant  to  inhabit  the  same 
house  ;  but  when  he  continues  in  it  a  length  of  time,  one  may 
congratulate  him  on  having  found  a  dwelling  to  his  taste,  and 
presume  that  the  house  itself  must  possess  some  recommendation. 
But  |or  the  interference  of  the  lawgiver,  no  coxcomb  would  have 
prided  himself  on  inconstancy ;  so  long  as  constancy  is  oonsidcfed 
a  dufy,  infidelity  will  be  fashionable. 
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Though  an  inclination  to  a  kept  mistress  is  seldom  lasting^  it 

would  be  unjust  to  conclude  that  every  voluntary  union  would 

be  short-lived.    The  connexicm  between  a  rake  and  a  courtesan 

is  only  founded  on  his  blind  passion  mid  her  sordid  interest.    If 

disgust  succeed  not  to  his  raptures,  she  will  quit  him  so  soon  as 

his  fortune  is  unable  to  satisfy  her    avarice  or  to  support  her 

extravagance.    But  though  a  gross  impulse  should  not  attad^ 

the  debauchee  to  the  illiterate,  unaccomplished  and  depravec) 

courtesan,  constancy  would  unite  lovers  of  a  more  amiable  cha« 

racter.    A  woman  may  possess  virtues  and  qualities  which  no 

marriage  ring,  no  nuptial  benediction  can  communicate.    Could 

a  man  of  fueling  ;eease  to  love  her  ?    If  a  spontaneous  constancy. 

should  not  animate  such  a  couple,  would  not  a  forced  constancy 

be  unnatural,  and,  if  unnatural,  detrimental  and  impolitic  ?    The 

Spanish  lady  is  permitted  to  choose  and  change  her  cicesbeo; 

yet  this  extraordinary  connection,  which  being  voluntary  must 

exceed  marriage  in  haf>pine8s,  equals  it  in  constancy ;  and  the 

enamoured  pair  are  usually  torn  asunder  by  death  alone.    Besid^^ 

if  both  parties  w^re  allowed  to  separate  at  pleasure,  both  would 

be  reciprocally  more.attentive  and  obl^ing  in  their  behaviour ; 

whereas,  at  present,  if  a  roan  and  woman  in  company  are  par^ 

ticularly  rude  and  indifferent  to  each  other,  one  may  conclude 

that  they  are  man  and  wife.  ■  ^ 

Is  not  human  life  sufficiently  beset  with  misfortunes?  Are  not 
the  fondest  hopes  of  mortals  subject  to  disappointment^  ?  their 
existence  embittered  by  the  loss  of  whatever  is  dear  to  them,  and 
their  health  the  sport  of  a  multiplicity  of  diseases  ?  But  must 
the  lawgiver  contribute  to  .their  misery  ?  He  should  not  measure 
out  every  indulgence  with  the  severity  of  an  Egyptian  task« 
master,  but  should  allow  every  gratification  which  is  not  attended 
by  pernicious  consequences.*  Should  his  sagacity  favor  an  in- 
stitution which  cramps  the  genius  and  vigor  of  the  male,  or  his 
justice  tolerate  a  ceremony  which  debases  the  female  into  a 
slave  ? 

When  bondage  was  abolished,  the  land-holders  conceived 
tbemaelves  ruined ;  but  their  estates  were  cultivated  by  freemen, 
and  they  found  themselves  richer  than  before.  In  like  manner 
men  would  profit  by  the  liberty  of  women;  for  what  man  of 
generous  sentiments  would  not  prefer  the  affections  of  the  spirited 
and  accomplished  Eloisa  to  the  passive  obedience  which  Sarah 
paid  to  her  lord  and  master  Abraham  ? 

Mrs.  Wolstonecraft  proposes  the  foundation  of  public  schools 

where  both  sexes  might  be  educated  together.t    During  the  eX-. 

•  The  North-American  Indians  laugh  at  the  Earopeans  for  havlDg  only 

one  wife,  and  that  for  life;  as  they  conceive  the  Good  Spirit' formed  them 

to  be  happy,  and  not  to  continue  together  unless  their  tempers  aihd  dii« 

oaiiions  be  eongeoial.— Koyo^e*  and  TravO*  qf  an  Indian  InUrpreUr^ 

f  J,  ioai^.— 1791. 

i-  In  the  eoarae  of  this  roroanoe  wUl  be  proTcd  the  possibility  of  edaMlidf 
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iste'Bce  of  marriaf^e,  and  the  present  ideas  on  chastity,  this  project 
would  be  impossible  ;  bat  under  tlie  Nair  System  nothing  could 
be  so  advantageous.  A  union  of-  two  strangers  would  not  have 
the  same  prospects  of  stability  as  one  between  a  ^onple  who 
have  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing  each  other.  Would  not 
friendship,  habit,  and  the  pleasing  recollection  of  every  event 
which  occurred  in  the  days  of  childhood  and  innocence,  unite 
them  without  chains,  and  promise  a  perpetual  constancy!  What 
are  so  lasting  ^s  the  friendships  commenced  at  school  or  college  ? 
Such  are  the  advantages  of  the  Nair  system.  O  ye,  who  boast 
of  your  benevolent  feelings,  whose  humanity  urges  yoii  to  un- 
abakle  the  captive  African,  or  to  unfurl  on  Sierra-Leona  the 
white  banner  of  liberty,  why  should  ye  fly  so  far  fW>m  the  polished 
world  in  quest  of  objects  of  pity  f  Rather  rescue  your  sisters  and 
Bianumit  your  wives  from  an  oppressive  yoke,  and  promote  a 
system  which  merits  the  attention  of  the  politician,  because 
favorable  to  population ;  which  claims  the  approbation  of  the 
aristocrat,  because  it  would  ensure  to  the  nobility  a  birth  incon- 
testably  genuine  ;  and  demands  the  support  of  the  philanthropist, 
because  it  would  augment  the  happiness  and  liberty  of  man- 
kind. 

the  two  sexes  at  tluipitne  ujiool,  withoat  danger  from  any  indulgence  pre« 
vlons  to  ibe  age  dA^mine^y  the  law. 

This  cofntinencgMroortg  achool-feltQws  mast  not  be  judged  imprmpticablep 
when  it  b  proceed  by  bed-fe1low»;  and  not  only  in  Amerieii,  bot  la  the 
heart  of  the  fti7H»h  empire.  The  peasant  in  Wales  is  in  the  habh  of  going 
to  bed  to  bis  sweetheart,  to  say  soft  things  and  talk  to  her  of  love;  ajid  she 
rises  so  nnpoltuted  from  the  side  of  a  vigorous  swain  as  if  she  had  beeu 
reposing  ihlfie^arms  of  a  primitive  bishop,  who  wished,  by  mortifying  the 
flew,  to  g^fca  victory  over  the  devil.  It  is  at  lieast  so  probabW,  that  the 
Welch  bri|K  after  having  had  frequent  parleys  in  the  bed  of  itertsbip,  will 
enter  ^H^IPd  of  marriage  a  virgin,  as  the  young  lad  v  educated  in  the  convent, 
or^  fjMe  who,  in  crossing  a  stile,  fears  to  Itfiow  her  legs  to  a  man.  **  The 
sorvawUraaid  of  the  family  that  1  visited  in  Caernarvonshire,**  says  Pratt  is 
hjj  Qteanings,  "  was  the  object  of  a  young  peasant,  who  walked  eleven  l^/ag 
miles  every  Sunday  morning,  and  regularly  returned  the  same  night  ttirough 
all  weathers^to  be  ready  for  Monday *s  employment  in  the  fields,  being  sim^y 
a  day-labourer.  He  usually  arrived  in  time  for  morning  prayers,  which  he 
cotetantly  attended  ;  after  which,  he  escorted  his  Duleinea  home  to  the  bouse 
of  her  master,  by  :whose  permission  they  as  constantly  paasdd  theaocoeediiifr 
hour  in  bod,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  These  tender  sabbatical 
preliminaries  continued  near  two  years,  when  the  treaty  of  alliance  was 
solemnised. 

*'  My  friend  informed  me,  that,  during  thirty-six  years  residence  in  Wales, 
he  had  seen  so  few  abuses  of  this  mode  of  courtship,  that  he  conceived  it  as 
Innocent  as  any  other.  One  proof  of  its  being  thought  so  by  the  parties,  is 
the  perfect  ease  and  freedom  with  which  it  is  done. .  No  aukwardness  or 
confoslon  appears  on  either  side ;  the  most  well-behaved  and  decent  yoaag 
women  give  into  it  without  a  blush ;  and  the  Welch  women  are  by  no  maaiis 
deacient  in  modesty:  Thus  the  force  of  habit  is  stronger  than  tte  force  of 
paMion.'* 
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HANGING  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

"  Every  Clergyman  of  the  Esiabiuked  Church,  is,  at  hi$  ordina^ 
9on,  declared  to  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost, 

"  The  Reverend  Peter  Fenn,  who,  for  forgery,  is  ordpred  for 
ejfeemtkm  on  Monday  ne^t,  is  an  ordaimed  Clergyman  of  the  Est^A" 
Ushed  Chmrch. 

.   "  The  clerical  or  law-established  inference  is,  that  THE  HOLY 
GHOST  IS  TO  BE  HANGED  ON  MONDAY  NEXT  I ! !" 


T«B  f6r^gomg  sentencds  form  a  placard  in  my  shop  window,  at 
the  botlMMM  of  which,  t  refer  the  reader  tathis  mimber  of  T^s 
Lfon.  Thmw  w  nothings  now  more  dear,  than  that  the  religion 
of  th^cdnntry  is  sticih  amass  of  abanrdity,  that  every  man  of 
oommon  information  is  ashamed  of  its  definitions  and  inferences. 
W^  hatre  here  a  striking  histance  of  the  absurdity.  A  clergy- 
man, or  preacher  of  the  Christian  religion,  is,  in  this  .country, 
dtoclaved  to  bo  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit  of  Grod,  to  be« 
eome  a  preacher  of  this  God's  revelation  to  mankind  j  or  rather  to 
the  small  portion  of  them  who  are  Christians,  and  that  he  has  no 
temporat  motive,  no  view  to  profit,  never  thinks  about  a  bishop^ 
He  Of  a  benefice,  the  call  is  purely  spiritual,  he  receives  and  is 
ilted  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  when  onC6  filled,  no  power  on 
earth  or  in  heaven  can  recall  fW>m  him  that  Holy  Ghost — once  a 
prieH 'a  priest  for  e^er.  It  is  upon  this  recognized  canonical 
pHtMnple,  that  Robert  Taylor  finds  the  title  of  reverend  fitick 
to  Mm.  He  cannot  get  rid  of  the  Holy  Ghbst.  He  cannot 
s(|til^2e  or  blow  it  oat  of  him.  It  is  completely  a  pi^rt  of  bhi 
sv^tetfi,  and  he  feels,  that  he  most  bear  the  spirrtnal  inhalation 
to  death.    He  is  most  di^inotly  sen^ble,  that  the  same  Holy 
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Ghost  which  called  bim  to  reveal  or  to  preach  certain  revefa* 
tiona,  thonght  better  of  the  matter,  altered  its  mind,  and  findings 
its  ally  honest  and  with  talent  enough,  called  upon  bim  to  at- 
tack those  revelations  as  abominable  absurdities  and  falsehoods. 

The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Reverend  John  Home,  after- 
wards called  Home  Tooke.  In  his  case  it  was  decided  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he  had  received  the  Holy  Qbost,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  competent  to  legislate  lor  the  aristocracy, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Gofflnsons. 
The  principle,  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  once  havine:  entered,  was 
inseparable  from  the  man,  was  solemnly  decidea  by  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  fairly  and  candidly  to  the  case  of 
the  Reverend  Peter  Fenn,  and  we  shall  find,  that  THE  HOLY 
GHOST  IS  TO  BE  HANGED  ON  MONDAY  NEXT. 

Let  me  not  be  considered  as  treating  with  levity  (he  fate  of  a 
human  being  sentenced  to  die.  1  do  not  here  meddle  with  the 
case,  but  with  the  religious  character  of  the  man,  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  forth  in  a  new  light  the  absurdities  of  that  religion,  i 
am  not  here  meddling  with  the  questicHi  as  to  whether  death  in 
cases  of  forgery  be  proper  or  not,  1  am  attacking,  not  the  man, 
nor  the  law  which  condemns  him,  nor  the  administration  of  the 
law  which  puts  that  condemnation  into  execution  ;  but  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country  as  mixed  up  with  the  fate  of  the  reverencf 
criminal. 

The  ifomtngjETeraM  of  this  morning  tells  us,  that  the  mve- 
fend  culprit,  declaims  vehemently  against  his  execution,  and 
styles  it  a  legal  murder.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  eonoerned,  aft 
I  am  concerned,  about  the  hanging  and  l^gal  rawder  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which,  of  courMe,  as  it  was  sent  into  him  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  teaching  and  directing  him  how  to  preach  the 
Christian  religion,  cannot  be  a  pariieepB  crinUms  with  the  evil 
spirit  that  conjointly  inhabited  the  Reverend  Divine,  and  in- 
duced him  to  commit  the  foigeiy.  Alas!  for  the  hard  late  of 
the  Holy  Ghost! 

Nor  is  this  hanging  of  the  Holy  Ghost  more  of  a  mystery 
than  the  cracifixion  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  as  one  part  of  the 
trinity  has  died  on  a  cross,  and  another  part  is  about  to  die  on 
a  gallows,  if  the  third  vrili  but  take  a  fancy  to  death  in  some 
similar  way,  we  may  get  rid  of  all  contention  about  tlus  great 
mystery,  at  least,  until  we  get  to  heaven,  and  meet  them  a^iaia 
in  their  immortalities.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  wise  to  sus^nd 
4he  contention  until  we  get  near  enough  to  the  mystery  to  have 
some  proof  of  it.  It  would  be  ;vdse  not  to  dispute  the  natter 
and  40  cut  throats  and  charactei^  about  it,  while  we  are  on  eartk. 

I  am  a  Christian  Iconoclast.    I  have  in  my  shop  window,  the 
.^Father,  the  Mother,  and  the  Son,  but  I  and  mv  boys  failed  U> 
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complete  the  mystery  of  the  trinity  or  quatemity  io  unity,  we 
coiUd  not  paint  a  good  pigeon,  and  so  the  divine  family  groupe 
is  incomplete.  After  the  Holy  Ghost  be  hanged,  we  must  try 
what  we  can  do  in  the  exhibition  of  a  dead  pigeon;  for  the 
present,  I  must  content  myself  in  giving,  as  it  has  been  given  to 
me  from  the  mouth  of  an  inspired  poet,  a  new  version  or  deflni* 
tion  of  the  mystery  of  the  trinity : 


^  Skilfal  a  thesis  to  inaiiitsiii, 

A  student  in  dlfinity, 
Asked  me  in  triumph  to  explain 

The  mystery  of  tlie  trinity  : 
Qu#lh  1,  my  fHend,  I  trust  I  ean. 

The  deetrine  may  seem  odd. 
But  as  nine  tailors  make  a  man, 

Three  persons  make  a  God.*' 


RlOHAEB   CaRLILB. 


To  the  Editor  of  «  The  Lion.*' 

StB«— i  have  been  requested  to  write  a  few  lines  to  voa,  on  acooont  of  the 
death  of  an  acqoaintanoe,  who  has  been  a  reader  and  admirer  of  yonr  pab- 
lications  ever  since  yon  began  The  Republican. 

Edward  Sale»  the  sabjcct  of  this  letter,  died  on  the  24th  of  last  month, 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  lon^  and  painful  illness,  whidi  he  bore 
with  naanly  fortitude.  II is  anderatandinj^  never  &iled  hini,  nor  did  he 
ever  swerve  from  the  principles  he  had  imbibed  and  maintained  daring 
his  life.  This  lias  been  fully  confirmed  by  all  those  present.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  has  been  scandalously  reported,  4hat  he  **  cried  out  for 
mercy,  that  he  died  under  the  horrors  of  a  miserable  conscience^  and  die 
sense  of  ao  eternal  damnation."  It  is  also  reported,  there  was  a  man  in 
the  room,  who  said  to  him,  **damn  yon,  you  don't  die  tender,**  which  I 
am  requested  to  contradict,  for  no  one  was  in  the  room  at  the  time,  bat 
his  daughters,  who  state  that  he  appeared  perfectly  tranquil.  But  what 
will  not  Christians  do  or  say,  in  support  of  that  mischievous  system,  which 
has  been  so  long  maintained  ana  supported  at  the  expence  of  public 
virtue.  And  supposing  he  died  as  he  is  represented  by  those  zealous 
Christian  truth-speakers,  (who  fear  no  lies  but  those  aj^nst  the  Holy 
Ghost)  lie  would  only  have  been  like  thonsands  of  Christians,  who  have 
died  under  more  of  the  honors  of  a  miserable  conscience,  than  it  were 
possible  for  the  Infidel  to  have  been  subject  to. 

Ifyou  will  insert  the  above  in  The  Lion,  yon  will  oblige  me  and  the 
relations  of  yonr  late  subscriber. 

I  reniun,  your  well-wisher, 

Nottingham,  John  Bradsbaw. 

November  10, 1828. 
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F1R«T  LESSON  FOR  A  MORNING  OB  EVENING  SER- 
VICE. 

**  Laugh  when  1  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fame. 
The  cry  is  up,  and  Hypocrites  my  gattie/' 

Forasmuch  as  many  bave  taken  in  hand  to  ^t  forth  in  order 
a  declaration  of  those  thing^s  which  have  roost  surely  taken 
place  amonffst  us. 

It  seemetn  good  unto  me  alaa,  having-  had  perfect  knowledge 
of  all  things  from  the  first,  to  write  unto  Siee  in  order,  most  excel- 
lent James,  that  thou  mayest  know  the  certainty  of  those  things 
wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed. 

There  was  in  the  days  of  George,  King  of  England,  a  certain 
man  named  Richard  Carlile,  who  did  many  marvellous  things, 
causing  many  to  forsake  their  false  gods  and  turn  from  their 
wickedness,  idolatry,  imd  superstition. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  of 
the  people  heard  of  the  multitudes  which  Richard  cured  of  their 
iattnity,  they  took  counsel  together  and  cast  him  into  prison, 
robbed  him  of  his  property,  an^  turned  his  wife  and  liltle  ones 
into  the  street. 

And  when  he  was  in  prison,  he  wrote  many  epialles  onto  the 
pe(q>le,  and  numbers  believed  on  him  and  were  converted. 

Now,  when  he  had  been  in  prison  six  years,  the  King  assembled 
the  great  men,  and  the  rulers  of  the  land,  and  the  priests,  and  s^d 
unto  them,  "  Verily  I  say  onto  you,  I  can  find  no  sin  in  thia  man, 
neitiier  haih  he  done  any  man  wrong  ;  I  pray  thee,  therefore,  to 
looae  hk  bonds  and  let  faim  go.'' 

Then  the  rulers  and  the  priests  marvelled  much  at  the  words 
of  the  King;  but  they  spake  not,  for  their  tongues  cleave  to  the 
roofs  of  their  mouths,  and  their  knees  knocked  together  with 
tear,  lest  the  King  in  his  wrath  should  cast  thcnra  from  him,  for 
the  evil  they  had  done  unto  Carlile. 

And  they  went  their  way  chapfkllen  and  dejected,  and  did 
even  as  the  King  had  commanded  them. 

Kow  wtien  he  had  come  out  of  Che  prison,  the  spirit  of  phi- 
lanthrophy  descended  more  abundantly  upon  him,  and  be  was 
filled  Wkh  a  ready  sbeal  for  the  cause  of  fallen  humanity,  «od  he 
went  about  teaching  the  people. 

And  he  wrote  a  gospel,  called  the  *'  Gospel  accordiQg  to 
Riehnid  Oarliie ;"  and  he  preached  to  the  people,  and  tbey 
heard  him  gladly;  they  were  astonished  at  the  woi^s  lie  uttered^ 
for  he  taught  as  one  that  knew  the  subject,  and  not  as  an  ieno- 
Tant  priest. 
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And  the  doctrines^  be  spread  abroad  went  to  proTe*  th^  non- 
eslMenee  of  iwus  Christ,  and  that  bis  birth  and  cmeiJIxioH, 
death,  and  reeurreefijon,  had  never  taken  place. 

And  he  sojourned  at  a  pFace  called  Nottingrham,  which  is 
between  London  and^York  ;  and  there  came  to  him  a  man  who 
had  been  mentally  blind  from  his  infancy,  and  he  enr^d  hinf, 
and  straigrhtWay  charged  him  to  tell  every  man  he  met  who  it 
*  was  that  had  eufed  him  of  his  blindness,  '<  For/'  said  he,  "  I 
do  nothing*  in  a  corner." 

And  be  went  away  rejoicing,  and  told  how  that  he  had  seen 
the  second  Messiah,  and  how  he  had  cured  him  of  his  spiritual 
blindness. 

Now  when  this  and  other  thing^  came  to  the  ears  of  the  high 
fMriest,  commofily  called  Johnny  Gilpin,  and  others  of  the  elders, 
they  sent  for  him  and  asked  hin»  liiany  questions  ;  but  when  th^ 
found  he  could  give  a  reasoti  for  the  foHh  that  was  in  him,  they 
were  dnmb^feunded,  and  they  did  tremble  exceedingly,  and  (^r 
came  upon  them. 

And  they  took  counsel  together  how  they  might  destroy  his 
cbaracter,  '*  For,'*  said  Gilpin,  '*  the  people  have  lost  the  spirit 
which  Calvin  spread,  or  they  would  burn  him  with  ire  for  tlie 
g-lory  of  God,  even  as  he  caused  Servetus  to  be  burnt  in  the  days 
of  our  forefathers."  And  they  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept 
bitterly. 

And  while  they  yet  wept,  a  certain  disciple  of  Carlile  came 
anto  them  with  a  challenge,  calling  on  Gilpin  to  prove  that  the 
gt>ds  he  had  been  teaching  the  people  to  worship  were  not  TiiM 
gods;  and  when  Gilpin  had  read  the  challenge  which  OarUAi 
bad  sent,  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  taking  up  a  bible  that  lay 
on  the  table,  exclaimed,  *'  By  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  whom  we 
believe  to  be  the  son  of  God,  equal  with  God,  and  ohi  as  God 
tbe^  Father  who  begat  him,  I  wHI  go  forth  and  sweep  infidetlty 
from  the  f«^ce  of  the  earth.  And  his  dog  which  waa  lying  on 
the  hearth  being  fitted  with  the  holy  gust,  barked  Amen. 

And  Gilpin  wrote  a  letter  immediately  to  Carlite,  aooeptingf 
the  challenge,  and  the  time  and  place  were  named,  and  aH 
ttrings  got  ready. 

But  the  devil  appeared  to  GitpUi  in  a  dream,  saying  Mttf  hinr, 
'<  See  thou  go  not  to  discuss  these  questions  any  where  where 
thou  canst  be  contradicted,  lest  thy  sophistry  should  be  unraveFled', 
thyself  detected,  and  the  people's  eyes  being  opened,  they 
should  refuse  td  support  thee  any  longer  in  thine  idlenesft.'' 

And  Gilpin  arose  and  told  his  wife  how  that  the  devil-  had 
appeal^  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  commanded-  him  no<  to  meet 
Oarlile.    And  he  wot  not  what  to  do. 

For  he  had  pledged  his  word  to  go,  and  he  feared  the  peo- 
ple ^ould  chaige  htm  with  lying. 
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And  while  he  was  moorniAg'  on  aocoanft  qf  what  had  bsp- 
pened  unto  him,  a  certain  prophet  named  BalaaMiy  whoae  fame 
was  spread  on  account  of  some  poetical  inspirations  not  worth 
leading,  the  meanings  of  which  surpasses  all  anderstanding*, 
which  surprised  the  world  as  much  as  his  namesake's  ass  in 
delivering  a  lecture  to  his  rider. 

And  he  said  unto  Oilpin,  ^  Why  moumest  thou,  or  why  art  tjbou 
east  down  in  spirit ;  call  upon  thy  God  and  he  shall  deliver  thee." 

And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying,  *'  Let  us 
hasten  to  the  mi^strates  and  prevail  on  them  (o  stop  the 
impending  discussion,  and  it  will  seem  to  the  people  as  though 
we  wish^  it  to  take  place/' 

And  they  arose  and  went  quickly,  for  the  time  was  at  hand 
that  the  discussion  should  take  place,  and  the  people  were 
assembled  by  thousands  to  hear  what  each  of  them  should  say. 

And  they  prayed  the  magistrates  to  stay  the  discuissioik  And 
the  magistrates  barkened  unto  their  prayer,  and  had  oompasssion 
upon  them,  and  ordered  the  doors  of  the  Exchange  room  (which 
they  had  hired  for  the  discusson)  to  be  closed. 

They  then  piretended  to  get  another  place,  called  the  Riding- 
school  :  but  this  they  did  to  blind  the  people,  for  they  never  in- 
tended the  meeting  to  take  place. 

And  when  Carlile  came  into  the  Market-place,  and  found  that 
the  people  had  assembled  together  to  hear  the  discussion,  and 
that  the  doors  of  the  room  were  closed. 

He  went  into  a  certain  field  apart  from  the  town,  and  the  mul- 
titude followed  him,  and  he  mounted  upon  a  bank  and  spoke  to 
the  people,  saying,  '^  I  will  meet  Gilpin  in  any  place,  or  at  any 
time  most  convenient  tp  him,  and  discuss  with  him  the  qiaestion 
which  wo  have  agreed  upon  to  discuss,"  and  much  niQre  than  this 
did  he  say  unto  the  people. 

And  when  he  had  mide  an  end  of  speaking,  there  came  «ato 
him  1^  man,  and  offered  him  a  spacious  and  well-enclosed  yard, 
where  he  and  Gilpin  could  meet  and  compare  spiritual  things  to 
spiritual  things,  and  see  whether  those  were  of  divine  authority, 
as  commanded  in  scripture. 

And  Carlile  accepted  the  offer,  and  ^ent  one  of  his  disciples  to 
Qilpioy  to  inform  him  of  the  circumstance ; 

But  Gilpin  and  Balaam  had  retreated  to  the  Castle  Rock,  and 
hid  themselves  in  a  subterraneous  cave  called  Mortimer's  Hole, 

And  while  they  were  sitting  in  darkness  and  sonroWi,  Carlile, 
with  a  laige  mnltiUide  of  people,  passed  by  near  to  the  place 
where  they  were  concealed,  and  the  noise  of  the  multitude 
alarmed  them  much,  and  they  ciept  to  the  other  end  of  the  bole, 
and  Gilpin  stuck  his  head  into  the  sand. 

-  And  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  they  are  coming  /  they  are 
coming !  they  will  drag  me  before  the  face  of  day ;  the  false 
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qiiotaUoDs  which  I  have  made  from  Infidel  books,  the  evidence 
which  I  have  |»retended  existed  in  favour  of  Cbrislianity,  the 
perverlingr  »wi  falsifying  every  text  1  have  preached  from,  will 
all,  all  be  exposed,  and  1  shall  lose  my  congregation. 

And  he  wrong  his  hands  and  tore  his  hair,  and  called  upon 
the  rock  to  fall  upon  him  and  hide  him  from  Carlile»  and  from 
the  people  who  had  come  to  pass  judgment  upon  him.  , 

And  his  soul  became  exceeding  sorrowful,  and  being  in  an 
agony,  he  sweat  great  drops,  even  as  Cbrisnu  did  in  the  garden 
t>f  Oethsemena. 

And  the  Devil  appeared  unto  him,  and  carried  him  into  the 
third  Hell,  and  he  saw  Calvin,  and  heard  unutterable  words, 
^hich  he  could  not  getUetUy  expreM. 

And  the  Devil  after  showing  him  the  hall  spoken  of  by 
Milton>  where  the  potentates  of  hell  meet  to  legislate,  (and  pro- 
jnising  that  when  he  eame  to  stay  he  would  make  him  premier,) 
^ve  him  a  letter,  and  told  him  to  hasten  back  to  earth,  and  get 
It  graven  on  the  planet  Mercury,  for,  said  he,  it  will  destroy  his 
x^haracter,  and  the  people  will  cease  to  hearken  unto  him. 

And  Gilpin  came  away,  and  did  all  that  the  Devil  had  com- 
manded him. 

Here  endeth  the  First  Lesson. 

Nottinghaq;!,  Alpha. 

Movember  1, 1828. 


To  the  Editor  of  <'  The  Lion." 

Sia, — Yonr  consigning  mmno  to  the  dogs,  as  yoa  have  done  in  your  lant 
number,  lias  iudaccdl  luu  to  send  a  lew  remarks  upon  that  subject. 

Music  is  by  no  means  that  frivolous  art  it  is  often  supposed  to  bo,  by 
those  who  are  but  superficially  acquainted  with  it;  but  a  retUseiencef  as 
profound  in  its  principles,  and  as  difficult  in  its  practice,  as  any  one  Uiat 
IS  to  be  found  within  the  whole  range  of  the  Encyclopaedia.  Harmonious 
•ounds,  in  a  metaphysical  jense,  may  be  ssud  to  constitute  a  symbol  of 
that  concordant  ana  tranquil  state  of  mind,  which  every  one,  whose  faculties 
have  been  matured  by  his  struggles  tbrongh  life,  must  consider  as  the  only 
attainable  good  ;  contrasted  with  which,  all  the  active  duties  of  life,  seem 
as  irksome  labours.  In  short,  music,  allegorically  speaking,  represents 
that  pure  and  happy  state  of  feeling,  which  Pope  seems  to  have  a  glimpse 
of,  Wlicn  be  alludes  to 

**  That  Momeihin^^lUi^  whieh  prompts  the  eternal  slgb^ 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  wish  to  die.*' 

Perhaps  higher  praise  could  not  be  bestowed  on  this  science  than  what  I 
have  paid  above ;  it  may  be  proper,  however,  to  speak  of  its  disad  vanuges. 
Tlierc  can  be  no  dottbt>  that  a  peculiar  taste  for  music,  seldom  or  never  ^ 
finds  place  but  in  what  is  called  an  effeminate  mind ;  for  music  being 
by  its  ytry  nature  opposed  to  the  process  of  thinking,  it  very  naturally 
begets  in  its  admirers  an  aversion  to  besthr  themselves,  in  regard  to  what 
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are  e<Misidere4  to  be  the  more  aetive  and  important  fiicnhies  of  the  hunnn 
ndnd ;  or  to  exprew  the  idea  phienolo^cally,  bjr  our  directing  all  the 
ptiiyoU  to  the  musical  organ*  that  organ  which  is  aliied  to  the  powers  of 
ratiociuatioo,  can  have  little  or  im  deyelop^ment.  Nov  it  liap|MBs» 
whether  unfortunately  for  u&  or  not,  I  will  i^pt  pretend  to  aa^,  lha(  yi  no- 
wise, if  we  pay  regard  to  our  well-bein^,  can  wo  dispense  with  the  lahow 
of  thinking  for  ourselves ;  every  occupatiop,  then,  or  pursuit,  whether 
«i««ii?,  paiHtinfy  Mcuiplure,  which  stands  in  tne  way  of,  or  prevent*  oor 
estering  fnlly  into  this  most  necessary  state  of  mhid,  nmst,  as  things  are 
^oBstitnted  here,  ever  he  doomed  to  lessain  a  Utile  in  the  back  pwiatf. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  a  state  of  existence,  at  least  we  aaf  Httgiae 
one,  where  the  dominion  of  Uut4  waA/amoff  may  be  abpolaie,  where 
harmony^  in  its  most  emnhatic  sense»  may  oonstitote  the  ae  plas  nhraof 
being,  and  the  sterner  innupnce  of  ratiodHation  be  in  its  tnrn  dissegarded* 
as  little  or  nothing  profitting ;  but  this,  I  ween,  must  be  in  other  regions, 
or  if  it  ever  take  niace  in  onr  own,  nature  must  improve  vastly  in  l^er 
eonstiliithm  of  things,  and  by  her  benefieial  changes,  enable  man  to  Irve 
without  the  dire  neceasity  of  unceasingly  emjployinff  lus  admirable 
faculties  in  the  degrading  task  of  proourirtg  a  pitiful  snosislence.  Maa^ 
it  would  seem,  in  a  state  of  civilization,  only  exists  that  he  oiay  Uboor, 
and  only  labours  in  order  that  he  may  exist  ?  And  thus,  perpetually, 
revolves  the  circle  of  bis  misfortunes.  Query— does  not  this  fact  almost 
amount  to  a  proof,  that  his  faculties  have,  by  some  means  or  other,  outrun 
his  station,  and  that  after  all  tlie  declamations  of  the  sophist,  his  real  nmk 
in  nature  is — a  wvag't  )* 

And  now,  to  say  something  on  this  subject,  which  ma^  have  a  lefiBienoe 
to  the  politics  of  the  day,  without  which,  perhaps  this  C0nnmwkiti9ii 
might  not  be  thought  very  suitable  for  Tbb  Lion.  I  cannot  bat  wonder 
at  the  obvious  impolicy  of  government,  or  at  least  of  onr  oaagistrales, 
(/  mean  on  iheir  own  mde)  o{  interdicting  the  performance  of  nask,  ice. 
at  the  houses  of  public  entertainment.  Are  they  then.  Indeed,  sach 
wretched  philosophers,  as  not  to  be  aware,  tliat  music  was  never  known  to 
engender  one  single  seditious  thought  in  the  hearer,  bat  thai,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  a  tendency  to  sooth  and  snbdne  the  spirit  of  even  a 
laudable  insubordination. f  In  fact,  if  our  administrators  wish  to  govern 
with  very  little  labour^  and  a  high  hand^  let  them  indnlge  the  pvmlie  in 
their  growing  musical  propensity ;  let  them  permit  and  even  encourage 
those  free  concerts  at  the  public-houses,  which  have  so  lately  been  so^ 
messed ;  for  they  mar  be  assured  that,  generally  speaking,  those  who 
nrequentthem,  have  Attle  or  no  inclination  for  political  discassion,  and 
indeed,  seldom  extend  their  notions  beyond  the  mandlin  philosophy  that 
is  occasionally  to  be  found  in  a  duet  or  giee^  the  whole  amount  of  which 
intimates  no  more,  than  that  all  the  bleeeinge  of  life,  are  comprised  in 
''  Mirth  and  mtcfftr,  love  and  irtae.** 

It  was  an  observation  made  by  Adam  Smith,  though  it  is  certainly  ap 
overcharge,  tbat  cowards  particularly  excel  in  the  sense  of  heariiur.  It 
most,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  Italians,  in  some  deme,  venry  the 
remark ;  for  from  Veqice  to  Naples,  as  has  been  observed,  inproportioa  as 
the  sounds  of  music  emekantj  so  those  of  artillery  terrify, 

Nov.  18,  1828.  ^        ^^    .  D,I>. 

*  Yes  1  bom  for  no  other  natural  end  than  to  prepagals  his  speciea.  ftseh 
ia  the  all  of  naUre,  In  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.*- R.  G. 

+  Qii«rjr.— What  did  the  Marselloia  hynn«  and  \ho  tone  of  Ga  Ira  in 
France  ?  Music  may  be  made  to  fire  as  well  as  to  cahn  the  spirit.  My 
present  objection  is,  to  the  calming  power,  when  6re  is  wanted.— R*.  C. 
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TO  THE  LtOlirS  WPOUTH. 

Accoitpiifo  to  ^ir  own  ideas  of  Hkertjf  betw«eo  iqau  and  mwi  I  olmm 
die  imertioii  of  the  folbwiog  in  your  p^r,  ot  |^iQ|>ihle(i 'entitled  '*  f  W 
Lion/'  admiring  the  boldniBiis  of  the  ^irU  of  yoiur  mind. 

Did  voQ  ever  set  abont  an  €ja$iimati(m  of  the  bloody,  opymiiriwnu^  flnrii 
altogether  base  spirit  o(  the  tmci^  vanfpkw,  the  Sisribe*  tjad  PhaiiMe», 
the  despotic  spiritual  tyrants,  of  the  Jewish  natioiMl  religloo*  ortyMi^ 
gogue  establisiiment;  and  how  the  man,  Christ,  continnaUy  confroofbai 
and  rebuked  the  said  tnoc^holy,  wealth-gocged  vamfMres,  exposing  then 
most  intolerable  hypocrisies,  under  the  outwtnxl  S€€ming  of  righteonsneiSy 
in JanrUf  ceremonk*»  obserwmce  of  timei  cmd  teosotUf  stated  fuiif  aUutien^ 
and  emblazoned  alms  gifts  ? 

Did  you  ever  do  to?  For  my  own  part,  as  a  Free-thinker,  JF MM,  tAai 
according  to  the  history,  given  ov  the  four  Eva^ffelists,  the  man,  Ouitt^ 
comj^etely  tpok  off  the.  cloak  of  profewtm^  which  covered  them  tn  the 
form$j  &c.,  before  recited  i  for  we  6iul  him  saying  to  them*  "  oulnM^dfy,' 
ye  $eem  righteous,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  while  wUhm  is  rane/nmrn  niquilty  ;^' 
**  ^e  tithe  mint,  and  cummin*  and  all  herbs  ;"  '*  ye  place  on  i^iert  bardeiM 
griewm  to  he  hornet  while  ue  jfounelves  touch  not  one  particle  with  ymv 
Uttk fingers ;*^  "ye  rob  widows*  houses,  and  make  lor^ prefers  toB  ^ pre* 
tencc;"  "woe  unto  ye.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites;"  '*hovf  ^tkaUp^ 
escape  the  damnation  of  hell?'*  These  things  he  said  to  the  Aatepoioen  of 
the  ancient  Go(i>worshipping  pn^essorsoi  the  Jewish  synagogiie«>  men 
whose  hellish  spirit  of  t^aimaf  and  hypocrigy  was  succeeded  in  Uie  aej^iama 
things  by  thestt6/Ze  rapistic  powers,  and  thosp  like  them;  and  by  theee^ 
the  nations  of  the  earth  are  held  in  cruel  spiritoal  vassalage  a»  iron*boiiMl 
slaves,  under  hard  dealinff  masters,  wiio.pretend  to  love  tbens,  wl^e  thajr 
filch  them  to  their  backs,  beUieSt  and  copicienoefy  making  merehasdke  of  the 
smds  or  consciences  of  men,  and  oc<u|g  the  part  of  "  fowls  that  fly  in  th« 
midst  of  heaven,**  that  is,  of  lieavenly  prqfeuum^  let  loose  to  "  prey  ott 
the  corcoccs  of  men,*'  that  is,  their  bo(Ms  labofirs*  sweets. 

If  we  review  the  thing  soundly^  we  thaU  find  the  apostles  as  opposite 
from  the  ahof«,  as  Ught  vs.  contrary  to  darkness. 

The  (ij>ostleSi  instead  of  possessing /nnoer  to  fileh,  or  wrench  hy  force,  the 
properties  of  men,  or  to  compel  them  to  jield  submission  to  their  words, 
were  driven  about  at  the  will  of  the  base  |)owers  which  chased  them  hither 
and  thither,  and  held  them  as,  and  punished  them  as  twrbvlent^  libeUers, 
traitors^  and  seditious  men,'  for  speaking  the  open  and  clear  truths  wbicb» 
of  course,  exposed  the  base  powers,  and  gendered  the  true  spirit  of  freedom 
and  love.  The  vampires  or  the  earth  followed  those  men  of  peace,  with 
all  the  infernal  rancour  of  tyranny*  covetousness,  malice,  lies,  pride,  envy, 
and  hypocrisy,  of  which  such  men  are  capable  to  gratify  their  lusts,  and  put 
thwe  oat  of  tho  way,  which  ate  enemi<|s  tkta-eto. 

Thjs  is  a  positive  matter  of  hci,  which  waft  no^an^dooe  In  Hmse^&my^ 
hat  is  doneih  /Aesetimes^  in.  t)it'  natk>n9  of  theeartl^  even  amopglboee 
prqfessing  Christianity.  What  is  Spain  and  Portugal?  Aie  no  deep^ 
insidious  villains  in  power  there^  excrements  of  poTitp  and  power,,  hating, 
every  true  person,  and  considering  such  persons  as  traitors  and  Ubdlersi 

Are  there  not  base  reptiles  of  men  there,  who  pretend  to  look  after  the 
nation* s  welfare,  when  they  are  only  seeking  to  sectite  pover  aiid^  mfereM 
(br  themselves? 
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What  m  tamt  other  nations  abont,-  which  orofeu  Cbriitianity,  bnt  an 
excrementi  of  hypocrisy  in  nmmerom  points  of  view  ? 
•    How  can  God^i  peace  eomt  npon  earth,  where  tmch  men  hold  revel  ? 

Because  it  hath  not  come  generally,  is  thai  any  reason  why  it  may  not 
oome?  Manlcind  is  averse  to  it,  and  lilce  demons  to  each  oUier^  they  chea^ 
injore,  helie»  oppress,  enslave,  and  murder  each  other!  if  they  Uaee 
tkeet  things,  peace  yriU  comeon  earth,  with  goodwill  in  it,  uk^  glory  to  God 
iK  the  %M,  but  nor  otherwise ! 

The  ancseiir  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  etidenibf  m  race  of  the  saost 
eensnmmato  base  ones  on  all  tlie  &ee  of  the  earth,  for  their  baseness  wis 
under  the  fiame  and  profe$non  of  religion ;  yet  cojiunon  minds  were  their 
sAmcs,  and  hmmnmUy  was  an  an  under  f  Aese  ridert  of  most  beastly  origin ; 
whose  system  was  to  emsh  all  that's  true,  reatfy  so,  and  raise  up  all  that 
ieeinff  so ;  and  their  conduct  was,  as  far  as  we  bare  concepttons  of  evil, 
trufy  hellish  and  diabolical,  though  cloaked  by  the  exterior  seemings  of  Most 

These  rqiiiles  were  **  deceiving  and  being  decetved^^  receiving  honour  or 
dignity,  one  of  another,  and  were  fnll  of  tne  flimsy  whitewash  of  conitesy, 
•*s«lKlarioitf  and  freetings  in  the  market  places.**  The  man,  Christ, 
attacked  these  spiniual  twlves  at  all  points,  and  consequently  beeaiae  hate- 
fid  to  them,  for  the  truly  patriotic  fire  of  his  soul,  evidently,  (as  far  as  nun 
can  true  it)  was  honest,  firm,  true,  finthfuL,  and  fm^indUa^,  eren  till  the 
Moodjr  iNBMipirer  set  about  with  malieious  subtlety,  to  iestroy  hira,  and  so,  as 
ikey  thought,  get  rid  of  such  a  Ubellaus,  seditious,  troubtesomt  speaker  of 
truth ;  the  ignorant  became  machints  in  the  liands  of  the  said  vampires,  and 
insulted  and  injured  their  mo^  faithfid  fiiend,  even  him,  who  stood  up 
boldly  and  fearlessly  for  trite  treectem  for  ttiem,  stronglf  rthuking  and 
exposing  the  hellish  spiritsof  the  powerful  Scribes  and  Phwisees,  h^pocntes^ 
to  whom  he  said,  ^ye  are  of  your  father,  the  devils  and  his  works  ye  wifl 
dbi*'  Had  iMife  of  us  lived  in  those  times,  and  had  nol  had  the  power  to 
*^  Mtcem  spirits,**  we  should  have  received  the  hypoeriUs  in  their  forms, 
Iec,  and  **  doctrines  and  commandments,**  and  lutve  been  Ifceir  reverend 
skvish  dopes,  while,  as  fierce  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  they  fleeced  os  to 
our  skins,  ^  our  properties ;  and,  if  we  murmured  ever  so  conscientiously 
and  lawfully,  would  have  erwshed  ns  by  the  power  of  ^mit  occ/etiSWir 
low.— Yes!  thus  did,  and  thua  wonfc^  ito,  the  mock  holy  representatives  of 
God.  Your*s,  as  herein, 

A  JTmee-thintKW. 
A.  P. 

P.S. — I  hope  yon  will  have  the  courtesy  to  insert  these  observations  for 
dispute  sake,  and  make  yonr  digested  reply. 


NOTE  TO  A.  P*n  LBTTE1L 

To  the  political  spirit  of  thin  Letter,  I  have  nothing'  to  object ; 
I  find  ID  it  DO  natter  of  dispate.  Bat,  in  the  eomneoded  infe- 
renoesy  that  sach  a  person  as  Jesos  Christ  did  exist,  and  was  des- 
troyed in  his  attempt  to  do  godd,  I  receive  the  alleg'ory  or  figure 
as  correct ;  bat  not  the  reality  of  the  tale.  1  have  read  other 
books  than  the  New  Testament^  and  by  freethinking,  iart  to 
weak  so  free,  as  to  say,  that  such  a  person  as  the  Jesus  oC  the 
New  Testament  never  had  real  personal  existence,  no  other  than 
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.Tabled  or  allegorical  existence.    Tbk  ii  one  point  of  digested 
dispute  with  A.  P. 

Another  is,  that  if  his  God  be  waiting  antil  men  prepare  thetn^ 
•elvee  for  his  (God's)  peace,  or  a  better  state  of  things,  of  what 
use  Is  such  a  Uod  to  mankind  f  If  tbe  God  have  the  power  and 
not  the  win  to  have  produced  a  better  state  of  things:  what  th«in 
of  the  God  }  If  the  will  and  not  the  power :  what  then  of  such 
a  God  ?  If  both  will  and  power:  what  then?  If  neither  will 
nor  power:  what  theni  We  find  the  state  of  things  bad,  and 
pray  let  us,  Mr.  Freethinker,  try  to  mend  them,  by  referring  the 
badness  to  mankind,  and  not  to  a  God  that  might  have  made  them 
better.  R.  C. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Lion. 


'**  The  JtT9t  principle  and  encouragememt  of  eupersiition  U  Jtclion ;  wv 
should,  as  lovers  of  truth,  ivur  even  with  the  fiction  of  tliepocr,  the  novel- 
ist, and  the  romance  writer,  und  give  it  no  quarter.** 


Mr.  Cabuls. — The  note  which  I  liave  quoted  above,  as  extracted  from 
the  17th  number  of  tbe  '*  Lion,'*  has  led  me  to  consider  what  truth  and 
fiction  reallv  are,  to  ascertain  what  they  mean ;  and  1  find  that  in  the  first 

Slaoe,  It  will  be  necessary  to  affix  some  particular  definition  to  each,  be* 
»re  we  can  arrive  at  any  correct  conclusion  as  to  their  upplicability  in 
writing  and  in  conversation. 

VolUire,  in  his  Phiiosoj>l|ical  Dictionary,  under  the  bead  of  *'  Truth,** 
has  introdaeed  PiUte  asking  Jesus,  what 'truth  is  ?  and  pleasantly  enough 
observes  that  he  was  not  verv  curious,  since  lie  went  out  immediately  after 
be  had  mada  the  enquiry.  Voltaire  himself,  however,  has  not  ^vsn  us  a ' 
clear  interpfctation  of  the  word.  The  whole  of  his  article  (like  many 
others  in  the  work  mentioiied)  conveys  rather  a  pointed  satire  against  ns 
li|noB,  than  any  satisfactory  reasoning.  He  merely  indulged  his  wit  in  a 
calcnlation  as  to  what  Pilate  might  Imve  been  nnocr  a  particular  mode  of 
edacation,  leaving  bis  readers  to  infer  that  his  object  was  principally  to 
expose  the  absaraities  of  Christianity. 

With  a  little  more  curiosity  than  was  testified  by  Pilate,  I  would  repeat 
the  qnesdoa,  **  What  is  truth  ?*'  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  one,  the  accutalo 
•olntion  of  which  is  likely  to  infolve  much  difficulty.  . 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  merely  a  specalative  epithet,  borrowing  its  force 
from,  and  in  fact  owing  its  existence  to  the  nature  of  the  reflections  current 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  makes  use  of  it,  and  as  it  is  seldom  that 
two  Individuals  can  be  found,  whose  opinion  will  assimilate  in  every  point 
of  view,  it  follows  as  a  consequence,  that  what  one  man  may  consider 
true,  nay,  according  to  the  Ideaof  his  neighbour,  fall  very  far  short  of  it ; 
no  that  in  reality,  there  is  no  accurate  standard  wherebvits  intrinsic  weight 
can  be  ascertained.  It  must  depend  much  upon  education,  and  the  state  of 
man's  intellect.  The  man  of  limited  intelligence  mav  affirm  that  to  be 
true,  which  the  more  erudite  and  scientific  would  laugh  at  as  fanciful  and 
ridiculous;  and  as  1  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  any  boundary  prescribed 
to  the  expansion  of  human  intellect,  individuals  still  more  enlightened, 
jnay  in  their  torn,  prove  the  fallacy  of,  and  ridicule  the  conclttsiona  to 
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which  their  lets  ealightened  hrstbren  bad  oonMi,  and  which  they  had  n- 
Ublisiied  as  facts. 

1  would  be  nnderalood  to  speak  in  a  reoearal  point  of  view,  €or  1  dito  not 
pretend  to  deny  that  there  are  certain  things  so  clearly  demonstrated^  nod 
so  palpable  to  the  senses,  that  their  positive  existence  in  particular  fomw, 
cannot  but  be  admitted.  Of  this  nature  are  arithmetical,  nathematacal, 
l(frical  and  physical  troths,  all  of  which  are  capable  of  receiving  a  precise 
delnidoa  and  clear  demonstration.  Bat  in  matters  of  a  genera!  nature;  I 
apprehend  the  case  is  widely  dMTereiit. 

I  n  the  early  atagee  of  a  country's  hbtorr,  before  knowledge  aad  edvai- 
tioa  have  aoquirecTa  firm  footing,  and  led  man  to  eoi|ceive  the  extMit  of 
fiicnlty  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable,  a  very  limited  degree  of  in- 
formation will  suffice  for  his  conviction  of  what  is  true.  Subsequent  im- 
provement will  proceed  to  show  his  descendants  the  errors  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  in  the  search  after  tmdi,  they  amy  bU  upon  some  other  opinioos 
which  may  appear  conclusive  enough  to  satisfy  them  that  they  have  found 
it ;  and  those  opinions  may  be  afterwards  exploded  for  otmrt  more  ra- 
tional, as  progressive  improvement  becomes  more  general.  Who  then  will 
be  hardy  enough  to  affirm  that  he  has  found  out  tne  perfectioo  of  tniA  ? 
Who  can  declare  that  he  has  reached  the  maximum  or  intelligenoe  which 
it  is  possible  for  man  to  reach  ?  and  if  not,  who  would  be  fooluih  enough 
to  satisfy  himself  that  his  conclusions  cannot  be  erroneous,  and  that  amr 
ages  cannot  demonstrate  their  fallacy. 

I  am  now  considering  this  word  abstractedly,  jtnt  as  it  is  pgeaenied  m 
the  passage  at  the  head  of  this  letter,  ami  without  reference  lo  its  applioe* 
htlity  on  anv  particular  occasion  which  might  have  apoarently  joetined  its 
use ;  and  I  nave  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  ai^uing  tnat  if  we  oannoTao- 
carately  understand  what  truth  is,  we  are  incapah^  of  deteimiaiur  what 
belongs  to  fiction,  which  is  generally  considered  as  directly  apposed  to  it. 

1  shall  not  take  any  notioe  of  historical  truths,  as  they  aie  ceiled,  einoe 
at  the  beet  they  are  of  a  verjr  dubious  character,  and  cannot  be  brought 
before  us  in  any  shape  sufficiently  prominent  to  conunaiid  our  credibiuty, 
retting  as  they  do  ufion  the  report  of  othera,  without  tlie  conohoeadoa  of 
positive  and  [wlpahle  evidence ;  and  therefore  1  shall  oonfioe  WKfaM  to  one 
or  two  observations  tending  to  illoslrate  my  positiost  that  truth  in  the 
abstract  is  only  a  speculative  word,  the  meaning  of  which  ia  detei mined 
by  the  decree  of  capacity  in  the  person  who  makcfs  use  of  it 

A  fow  iiandred  vears  ago,  the  divine  origin  of  Giwistianity  was  nndie- 
puted,  we  now  find  the  whole  to  be  a  tissue  of  fidselioods ;  and  tfaie  fact 
m  eeffident  to  prove  that  the  human  mind  b  as  pvone  lo  imbibe  error  as 
troth,  without  heing  able  to  distinguish  the  vaKdi^  of  the  dniam  whkh 
each  would  have  to  full  conriction  of  iu  merits.  Newton  endevroufcd  fee 
MTOve  the  unnediaie  action  of  the  moon  upon  the  tides^aod-for  asanjr'  years 
me  theory  was  rested  opon«  even  as  a  p|iysical  femth,  capable  oCbeiD^es- 
tahhshed  as  such  by  tlie  most  satisfactory  mathenuitical  demonatralMns. 
To  go  no  further,  your  ingenious  correspondent,  **  Candid,*'  has  shows 
the  more  than  unprobabilsty  of  thait  theory  ;  so  that  we  are,  in  sooth,  ush 
able  rightly  to  deierinine  what  truth  is,  except  as  I  have  before  obserfe4 
in  certain  eases  in  wbieh  things  are  presented  so  palpably  to  the  seasss^ 
that  theii  identity  cannot  be  controverted. 

If  tlien  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  precise  mode  of .  defining  the  exislnoe 
of  truth,  abstractedly  ;  we  cannot  of  a  certainty  determine  what  is  fiction. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  ideas  can  only  be  received  through  the  me- 
dium.of  ihe  senses.  Before  a  man  can  give  utterance  to  a  thought,  these 
senses  most  have  been  acted  upon  in  some  way  or  other,  which  lesiis  hkn 
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to  coMceive  it,  9nd  in  8peakii|yr  or  in  writinff,  he  only  presentft  ut  with  an 
association  of  these  ideas.  The  complex  i<}eas  however,  which  he  has  tlm 
ability  to  form,  necessarily  originate  in  simple  ones,  which  he  has  imbib^il 
in  some  shaj^e  or  other,  and  as  our  senses  are  %he  agents  of  our  organiza- 
tion, something  or  other  in  nature  must  ha?e  made  impression  on  those 
senses,  before  their  agency  can  be  available. 

If  therefore  our  thought  and  speech  are  the  result  of  natural  impressions, 
and  those  impressions  are  forcea  upon  us  independently  of  our  volition, 
they  must,  of  course,  express  only  what  nature  dictates.  Education  may 
teach  us  to  diversify  those  thoughts,  to  retain,  recognize,  and  combine 
them ;  to  preserve  of  recal  them  to  memory  t  to  compare  their  different  com- 
binations; to  ascertain  what  they  possess  in  common,  and  what  charac- 
terizes each ;  to  affix  signs  to  them,  the  better  to  know  them,  and  the  more 
easily  to  form  from  them  new  combinations.  But  as  education  is  only  the 
art  of  teachiitf  ni  the  applicability,  under  particular  circumstance's,  of 
those  ideas  which  natural  causes  have  alone  fixed  upon  our  attention,  it  is 
in  fact  onl^  an  auxiliary  whereby  we  learn  a  more  extended  use  0/  the 
faculties  with  which  ^e  are  endowed. 

On  these  remarks,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  establish  the  conclnsion, 
that  in  ^ving  birth  to  the  wildest  vagaries  of  the  imagination,  we  are  still 
conforming  to  nature,  and  therefore  to  deprecate  fiction  is,  in  fact,  to  revile 
nature.  We  cannot  accurately  understand  the  fixed  laws  by  which  she 
is  governed ;  but  as  our  every  ai^tion  is,  in  fact,  the  action  of  nature,  either 
simple  or  complex,  modified  in  a  particular  manner,  the  wanderings  of 
fancy  are  clearly  produced  by  correspondent  wanderings  in  nature.  Fic- 
Uon  is  unquestionably  the  result  of  the  mind's  fancy ;  to  annihilate  imagi- 
nation therefore,  is  not  to  conform  to  nature ;  and  do  we  not,  as  your  cor- 
respondent D.  1>.  very  beautifully  observes,  *<  discover  the  touciies  of 
fancy's  pencil  ajnid  her  noblest  scenes.  The  squirrel  performs  his  gambols^ 
in  ihe  same  regions  where  the  elef^iant  pi^rsnes  his  stately  march  ;  and  in 
the  v>illey,  stretching  alonjB^  the  base  of  the  nofonntain,  which  is  crowned 
with  the  palni,  and  majestic  cedar,  the  painted  tulip  exhibits  its  fantastic 
appearance."  In  short,  if  fiction  be  dangerous,  you  must  admit  that  na- 
ture teaches  us  dangerous  and  unserviceable  lessons,  and  we  must  no  lon- 
ger take  nature  for  our  guide.  *       ' 

I  am  inclined  to  dispute  your  position,  that  **  fiction  is  the  ground-work 
of  superstition,^  for  this  reason : — 

Every  one  who  is  conversant  with  ancient  history,  will  condUr  in  plac- ' 
ing  the  Dirth  of  astronomy,  in  6gypt.  At  the  time  when  observations 
upon  the  heavenly  bodies  were  first  commenced,  they  were  purely  the  re- 
sult of  necessity ;  for  it  was  in  that  very  early  stage  of  civilization,  in 
which  agricultural  employment  was  the  chief  business  of  life  ;.  that  their 
transits,  revolutions,  appearances,  disappearances  and  reappearances  were 
first  marked ;  and  as  language  then  was  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  not  en- 
riched as  it  subseanently  became  after  centuries  of  gradual  improvement, 
by  a  more  extenaed  course  of  Study,  more  frequent  intercourse  with  so- 
ciety, and  a  consequent  addition  of  knowledge  and  experience;  those 
aAtronoDdical  observations  were  necessarily  but  very  indistinctly  and  inac- 
curately defined  ;  the  names  given  to  the  planets,  expressing  ratlier  their 
apparent  inflqence  over  the  different  parts  of  animated  nature,  than  a  pre- 
cise delineation  of  their  peculiar  properties.! 

*  This  is  a  jump.    1  do  not  see  the  chain  to  this  condosinn.-^R.iC^ 
t  l^ich  WM  to  mueh  fletfon  ;  and  now  that  we  know   belter,  we  ought 
not  Cousett.— R.C. 
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The  fanciful  ^4rb  hotvever  in  wliicli  tliey  i^re  clotlied,  was  not  (he 
f*ffeet  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  but  the  result  of  imperfect  and  impover- 
ished laii{^uage«  in  which  it  was  impotsibFe  to  fro  beyuad  a  particolar  sCf  b 
of  expression ;  and  as  man  always  makes  com|Nurisons  between  tliose 
things  which  he  knows,  and  those  wbich  he  does  not  know,  in  order  the 
better  to  be  acquainted  with  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant:  the  indindoal 
and  collective  habits  of  his  fellow-creatures,  andtbe  institatioos  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belonged,  appeared  to  him  so  many  explanatory  illos- 
trations  of  the  apparent  mystery  in  which  the  study  of  astronomy  was 
involved.  Thence  the  &ncifal  images  which  played  around  the  cradle  of 
tills  science,  thence  the  expressive  but  nevertheless  singular  features  which 
she  assumed,  which  grew  up  with  her,  till  they  liecame  in  fact,  a  part  of 
her  essence;  and  a  portion  of  which  she  still  retains  as  her  pecaliarchanc- 
teristics. 

1  am  willing  to  admit  tlie  possibility  and  prubability  of  wilful  deception, 
after  a  particular  class  of  individuals  was  set  apart  to  continue  tlie  stady, 
and  became  invested  with  rights  superior  to  those  of  their  fellow-cttizeos ; 
that  after  a  time  spent  in  industrious  endeavours  to  arrive  at  somethincr 
like  truth,  they  discovered  tlie  want  of  foundation  for  tlie  inferences  which 
had  been  drawn  fiV>ni  facts,  which  in  their  ori|^iii  could  not  have  been 
understood ;  and  that  finding  the  mass  of  the  people  willing  to  cherish 
certain  prejudices,  sanctioned  by  long  continuance,  they  conceived  the 
idea,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  interests,  of  leading  them  farther  into  error. 
But  admitting  this,  and  wishing  you  to  make  the  most  of  the  concession,  I 
am  still  much  inclined  to  question  whether  any  serious  mischief  woald  have 
resulted  therefrom  if  the  far  greater  evil  of  tyrannical  anthority  had  not 
wedded  that  deception  to  itself,  and  forced  it  down  the  throats  of  its  sab- 
jects  in  the  shape  of  truth.* 

I  have  now  only  to  remark  upon  your  concluding  sentence.  **  We 
should,  as  lovers  of  truth,  war  even  with  the  fiction  of  the  poet,  the 
novelist,  and  the  ropance-writer,  and  give  it  no  qnartfer.*' 

We  are  at  issue  upon  this  point  also— ?Qr  the  utility  of  fiction,  as  a  mediam 
for  conveying  instruction,  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  all  nations,  in  all 

r:  and  indeed,  if  useful  knowledge  be  to  be  inculcated,  I  do  not  see 
we  liave  any  riprht  to  quarrel  with  the  garb  which  it  may  wear.  To 
those  who  have  not  intellect  enongh  to  see  that  fable  is  ofttiroes  the  organ 
of  truth,  (I  am  now  making  nee  of  these  words,  in  their  vulgar  accepta- 
tion,) plain,  unadorned  facts,  would  in  my  opinion  be  alike  incomprehensi- 
ble. Abstruse  and  laborious  disquisitions,  though  they  be  recommended 
by  the  most  profound  erudition,  will  seldom  meet  so  much  attention  at 
when  they  are  set  off  by  a  flonrish  of  the  imagination.  Trntli  cannot  at  all 
times  be  plainly  spoken,  and  in  the  present  state  of  society,  wherein  certain 
customs  are  prevalent,  and  habits  of  long  growth  hare  been  cherislied,  we 
must  if  wc  wish  to  do  good,  bend  in  some  degree  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  so  season  our  literary  nourishment,  as  that  it  shall  appear  rather  a 
sliffht  refreshment,  than  solid  food  ;  possessing  nevertheless  many  invim- 
rating  ingredients ;  for  I  hold  the  mind  to  be  in  one  point  of  rlew,  tikeSie 
stomach,  which  sometimes  requires  to  be  flattered  by  dainties,  and  will 
refuse  a  plainly  dressed  dish. 

To  tell  a  man  to  his  face  that  he  is  a  fool,  is  not  the  way  to  correct  his 
ignorance ;  offended  pride  will  get  the  mastery  over  his  little  stock  of  sense, 
and  out  of  sheer  perverseness,  he  will  still  choose  to  remain  a  fool.  Bat  if 
yon  can  arrest  Lis  attention  to  that  which  you  are  desirous  of  ineiileat- 
ing,  by  fonie  ingenious  and  well  turned  anecdote,  bearing  upon  the  potot 

*  Iletiee,  the  evil  of  Ucllon.— R.  C. 
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yoaviib  liim  to  ttmlenUmd,  Ke  trill  hinriMlf  ^pplytbt  moni,  wllhovt  tbe 
nconsity  oti  your  part  of  obteririnir  to  hioi)  that 

H Mutate  nomine— ^te  * 

Fabnia  narratar.*' 

Itis  like  ffivinff  medicioe  to  a  apoiled  child*  who  will  not  take  it»  unleta 
it  be  covered  with  saffar. 

If  society  were  entirely  re^nodelled,  it  might  be  all  Tery  well.  Conld 
it  be  brouffht'back  to  a  state  of  infancy,  and  then  made  to  welcome  the  sober 
featares  of  nnadomed  reality,  a  departare  therefrom  in  the  semblance  of 
fable,  might  perhaps  be  noxioos ;  bnt  if  men  will  not  anderstand  reason, 
unless  it  be  decked  m  the  garb  of  folly,  what  are  y oa  to  do  ?  There  are  oer- 
tain  prejudices  so  closely  interwoTcn  with  the  mass  ofindividnals  in  every 
coantry,  that  they  hare  become,  as  it  were  necessary  to  existence ;  and 
veform  can  never  be  brought  about  effectually,  by  shocking  those  prejndl- 
•vea  at  the  onset ;  they  must  he  handled  delicately,  perfaapa llatlerea,  befi»fe 
they  can  be  removed. 

1  dare  say  voa  remember  the  aneedola  told  of  the  oelebnted  AthcBian 
•Oimtor,' dwelling  moat  pathetically  on  the  adrenturea  of  a  poor,  man  and 
his  aas,  till  he  had  worked  up  the  intereat  and  cnrioai^  of  his  auditors  lo 
neh  a  pitd^  thatthey  gave  him  their  undivided  attenlton,  and  then,  «*  for 
-ahame,''said  he  ••ye  men  of  Athetts,7e  can  listen  to  the  story  of  a  man  and 
his  ass,  and  would  disregard  the  truths  which  I  labour  lo  inculcate.'* 

Were  vour  system  generally  adopted,  our  theatraa  would  be  closed,  a 
Kean  and  a  Kemble  would  linger  out  their  days  in  obscurity,*  in  fiuit,  yon 
would  be  the  very  death  of  histrionic  talent)  you  would  check  the  fancy 
•of  youth,  often  exuberant*  *tb  tme,  but  for  the  moat  part  fasctnadng  even 
in  lU  exuberance,  till  you  made  man  a  dull,  plodding,  mechanical  automa- 
ton; ••  a  purely  reasoning  indeed,  but  nevertheless  a  very  tasteless,  in- 
aipid  kind  of  animal,'*  and  then  good  bye  to  the  indulgence  of  joyous 
hilarity,  of  light*hearted  gaiety,  and  all  those  trivial  amasements,  whieh, 
however  trifling  they  may  be,  tend  to  make  life  agreeable.f 

But  1  have  strong  doubts  whether  the  wanderings  of  the  imagination 
can  be  checked.  Iwmance  appears  to  Im  a  part  of  nature,|  ana  cloaely 
interwot^n  with  our  existence.  In  the  every-day  accidents  of  life,  we 
meet  with  so  much  of  it,  and  in  snch  varied  and  fanciful  forms.  There  are 
so  many  occurrences  constantly  taking  place,  which  fall  out  without  our 
will  or  connivance,  and  of  which  the  most  exalted  imagination  could  never 
have  dreamt  that  any  attempts  to  destroy  it  must  prove  futile.  Its  effect 
upon  the  mind  is  very  similar  to  tliat  produced  upon  tlie  senses,  at  the 
sight  of  a  picturesque  country,  embellished  with  serpentine  rivers,  wood- 
Innd  scenery,  hill -and  ^alet  they  are,  as  it  were,  entranced  by  the  gran- 
dour  of  the  landscape  which  nature  presents  to  them,  and  through  them 
the  mind  je  challenged  to  an  ardent  Mmiration  of  the  sublimity  of  the 
prospect  before  them.  Will  a  phun  country  with  all  its  fertility,  have  the 
like  effect?  Does  it  offer  to  us  any  thing  that  can  compete  with  the  ma- 
jestic livery  in  which  nature  is  pleased  in  some  places  to  deck  herself? 
riie  romantic  has  ever  a  charm  which  sober  senae  seldom  carries  with  it ; 
and  there  is  an  innate  pliability  of  man's  spirit,  which  delights  to  i 
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*  Why  in  obscorityf  Every  man  who  has  talent,  nay  apply  it  to  something 
usefhl.  Your  Keans  and  Kembles  may  become  senators,  or  teachers  of  use- 
ful knowledge.— R.€. 

t  And  the  character  of  man  contemptible. — R.  C. 

X  I  object  most  earnestly  to  this  assertion.  The  properties  of  matter  are 
ever  true ;  and  lie  not,  deeeive  not,  nor  do  they  romance.— R.  C. 
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4tt  llMlf  to  iU«MOM  liitt  will  chftttesp^etMion^  Mvioir  oC  Ihcir  wmtt 
immients.  There  are  some  v?ho  think  the  .veali^es  of  \ih  very  pttiofnf. 
and  they,  like  Sterne,  '*  when  they  find  the  road  too  ro9gh  for  tlieir  feet, 
or  too  steep  for  their  strength,  are  glad  to  get  off  it  to  some  smooth  TeWet 
path,  which  fancy  has  stuttered  over  with  roseWds  of  delight,  and  havine 
taken  a  few  turns  in  it,  irili  come  hack  rerigorated  and  refreshed. 
i^nreW  this  is  *'  not  walking  in  a  Tain  shadow;  nor  does  man  dtsoaiet 
h\knseif  in  vain  by  it.  He  ottener  does  so,  bjr  trusting  the  resnll  or  his 
commotions  to  reason  only,  tn  the  search  alter  happiness,  we  cannot  dt 
follow  the  same  track ;  and  If  we  nhimately  gain  It,  it  matters  not  whether 
'We  have  pursued  a  straight-forward  or  a  circnitous  ronte  for  its  acquisi- 
tloA  ;  ana  realUr,  if  we  have  not  some  dilauement  from  the  cares  of  the 
World,  they  will  ever  appear  doably  patnfal. 

**  Men  are  but  chUdren  of  a  larger  growth.** 
And  what  wonld  the  school-boy  be«  if  he  Imd  not  oocaMial  recreatien 
between  the  hoars  of  study. 

With  a  pvlRieveranee  highly  lao^ble,  yon  bate  mC  yoarself  to  root  oat 
•opeiatitioD,  in  eveiy  form  tJiat  it  may  weir,  and  yo«  go  to  work  with 
the  stertt)  anbandlbr  determination  of  a  rigid  Sttuc ;  bat  trust  me,  yon 
wilt  often  fiod  it  diffieall,  nay,  impossible,  to  alter  the  aaonld  in  whidi 
nalare  bas  faifcioaed  os,  ami  tbecefore  it  wonld  be  better  perli^is  tbatfoa 
should  take  as  as  Toa  iad  us,  and  instead  .of  forcing  us  all  to  eat  of  one 
paitieri^r  dish,  wliich  some  might  be  unable  to  swmqw,  furnish  «s  with 
•  4kalti{Uoitv  of  dishes,  from  whence  each  may  take  that  which  he  likes 
heat  If  biliier  yon  snceeed  or  not  to  the  extent  of  jronr  wishes,  your 
■■lied  of  praise  will  be  as  great  and  as  fatty  deaej^md,  as  if  yon  bad  worked 
«M  fMi9&rmi  tktmge  in  the  moral  condition  of  man.  If  yoor  naaae  shoald 
grace  the  page  ofhietory,  it  wtil  be  a  monament  to  after  ages,  of  the  per- 
eeverance  with  which,  in  a  strog^e  for  intellectual  liberty,  yon  hare  ahone 
oonspicwMA,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficnlties  with  wlsch  you  hare 
had  to  contend,  and  despite  tne  malice  of  tlie  enemies  of  human  hs^ineaa ; 
tad  if  Ae  historian  should  pass  you  by  nnnotioed,  a  simple  headatone 
eraoted  over  the  not  of  earth  wherein  your  remains  may  be  depoailnd, 
will^  ill  the  single  wocd  ««€arlile,^  of  itself  spuok  volumes,  and  tell  a 
tile  to  posterity,  never,  I  Impe,  to  be  focgottcn. 

1  am,  yoQr*a, 

Jursifta. 

GENERAL   NOTE. 

I  am  Dol  shaken  by  the  pleaanAt  argiimeots  of  Juvems,  from 
the  view  which  I  have  of  late  so  deodedly  taheD  xA  the  evils  of 
Action.  In  all  romanee  writingf,  or  oovel  writing',  or  poetic 
'fiction^  there  must  be  in  the  mind  that  indulges  In  it,  a  sense  of 
icick  and  dishonesty,  which  to  encourage  is  to  enconrag-c  that 
same  sort  of  vice,  which  makes  general  or  more  enlarged  trick  and 
dishonesty  successful  and  socially  mischievooit.  The  difference 
can  only  be  in  the  degree  and  not  in  the  qoality  of  the  action. 
i  hale  it,  and  war  against  It  in  every  degiee ;  and  can  find  no  nse 
for  it  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  this  comtry,  since  now 
there  is  no  penalty  for  naked  truth,  and  since  we  have  indicalions 
of  gseater  refoittis,  greater  moral  improvements,  than  ever  before 
existed. — R.  G* 
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LETTNt  42..-«ROM  THE  RBV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

MOEAL   niSOHIBF  OP  OATH-TAKING. 

Dbab  Me.Caelilb/— Th0  excellent  letter  of  Mr.Wm.  DeTonshire 
SaoU  on  oath-takinq,  addrefised  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Best,  in 
tbe  Examiner  of  the  9th  instant,  of  which  I  amaaie  Mr.  Lord 
Chief  Jastice  Best  woold  take  no  more  notice  than  Mr.  Lord 
Beziey  woaid  of  the  letter  which  1  addressed  to  him,  both  pri<- 
vately,  and  in  Thb  Lion  of  the  14th,  soggested  to  me  the  little 
article  on  the  same  subject,  entitled.  Moral  Mathematics, 
which  appears  in  Drakard's  Stanrfurd  Nevm  of  the  2lBt.  But 
it  is  ff9ur  article,  entitled,  Polctioal  Dinners,  in  the  Lion  of 
the  7th,  that  primarily  brought  the  object  to  which  all  lovers  of 
truth  and  of  rational  reform  should  direct  their  nodiTided  energies, 
to  a  focus.  ^'  Let  us  hear  no  asor^  about  Catholic  Emancipation, 
as  a  partial  remedy,  but  about  t|ie  removal  of  this  vice  of  oath- 
inaking  as  the  general  remedy."  On  this,  which  is  your  sugges- 
tion, it  has  oocarred  to  me,  that  the  simple  and  obvious  measure 
of  an  Act  for  fAe  aboUtion  of  all  ueeSy  forms,  and  manners  of 
#SMartng,  and  for  eul(^ting  fedee  testimony  upon  simple 
aesemeratian  in  law,  to  all  the  penalties  attaehed  to  perjury, 
weald,  as  1  stated  to  Lord  Bexley,  heal  all  wounds,  aopease  all 
griemnces,  unile  all  hearts,  and  establish  the  universal  reign  of 
brotherhood,  confidence,  and  affection  among  men.  The  pro- 
curiag  then,  or  bringing  to  pass,  the  passing  of  such  an  act, 
sbould  be  the  ^arry  of  our  aim,  the  scope  of  our  ambition,  the 
grams  prspositum  of  our  cause.  And  Usee  no  reason  why  a 
geneiEl  petition  to  this  effect  might  not  be  got  up,  upon  such 
broad  and  general  principles,  that  not  only  all  liberal  and  free- 
thinkifig  persons,  bat  also  all  sncere  and  honestly  believing 
Cbriatiaiis,  might  be  indueed  to  lend  it  their  aid.  Not,  indeed, 
•  that  I  build  much  on  theweiglU  in  point  ofnumbers  and  influence^ 
of  those  who  can  fairly  be  eonsidered  as  sincere  and  honestly- 
beJieving  Christians ;  I  am  very  sure  that  their  numbers  and 
iftflnence,  in  proportion  to  the  great  body  by  whom  the  Chris- 
tian cause  is  sustained,  are  unspeakably  contemptible.  One  in  a 
h«ndf6d  thousand,  is  more  than  the  ratio.  If  the  vast  proportion 
of  inidels,  to  whom  that  term,  in  its  most  invidious  sense,  is 
justly  applicable,  who  only  sapport  Christianity  because  it  sup- 
ports them,  were  to  turn  honest  and  withdraw  their  aid  and  fnr- 
theranoe  from  the  seculariiies  of  the  system,  you  and  1  should 
lose  the  honours  of  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  from 
the  mene  impotence  of  the  party  against  whom  we  had  contended. 
A  lion  wars  not -upon  carcases.  But  to  those  who  sincerely 
belfe^e  the  Christian  religion  to  be  of  divine  authority,  and  its 
injunctions,  taUs  queiia,  to  be  biadiagon  the  consciences  of  its 
professors,  the  argwnents  and  inducements  to  ufge  them  to  eo- 
No.  22.— Vol.  2.  2  Y 
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operate  in  seeking  an  abolition  of  the  vice  of  oath-takingf,  are 
really  stronger  than  any  other  that  we,  or  any  other  power  od 
earth,  could  set  before  them :  and  in  all  their  power  and  force 
are  gratuitously  additional  to  whatever  tliere  be  of  influence  in 
argument,  or  of  suasion  in  reason.  We  object  to  oath-taking, 
because  it  is  absurd  ;  they  should  object  to  it,  not  only  becaua? 
it  is  absurd,  but  because  it  is  also  sinful.  We  seek  to  abolish  the 
practice,  because  it  is  an  insult  to  our  honour,  and  an  offence  to 
our  reason.  They  should  seek  to  abolish  the  practice,  because 
it  is  all  ihat  to  tl^m,  with  an  added  outrage  to  their  religioD/ 
and  a  disobedience  to  their  God. 

1  have  hardly  ever  had  means  of  making  it  sufficiently  known 
that  the  petition  to  Parliament,  presented  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  my 
name,  for  liberiy  to  be  excused  from  taking  oaths  in  the  usual 
form,  about  two  years  ago,  was  a  most  villainous  and  wicked 
forgery.  1  was  the  author  of  rio  such  petition,  and  no  one  who 
knew  my  real  sentiments  on  the  subject,  would  suppose  me  capa- 
ble of  being  sa  But  on  visiting  Mr.  Hume,  and  "being  shown 
the  petition  itself,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  i  recognized  in  a 
moment  the  well  known  hand  of  that  persecuting  Jesnitieal 
thief,  the  infamous,  but  no-where-to-be-found,  Edward  B.  Sin^- 
ley,  who  has  never  ceased  sending  me  his  impertinent  unpaid 
letters.  The  object  of  that  forgery,  as  also  of  perhaps  a  huifdred 
letters  which  he  has  sent  to  me,  and  to  my  friends  concemiiig 
me,  is  to  defeat  all  the  great  or  useful  objects  1  could  be  engaged 
in,  by  naaking  me  appear  to  be,  and  treating  me  as,  a  person  of 
extraordinarily  weak  understanding.  For  this  purpose,  the  peti- 
tion which  he  in  the  truly  primitive  Christian  spirit  fathered 
upon  me,  after  enough  of  the  innocent  nonsensical  common- 
place  about  oath-taking,  and  more  than  enough  of  what  a  vain- 
glorious booby  might  be  supposed  to  have  spoken  of  himself  in 
my  person,  proceeded  to  pray,  not  for  the  abolition  of  oaths 
altogether,  but  for  the  substitution  or  allowance  of  privilege  for 
the  introduction  of  a  form  of  oath,  to  he  sworn  upwn.  the  works 
of  nature.  The  subtlety  of  this  assault  betrays  the  scheme  of  no 
common  villain.  It  was  to  forestall  the  public  judgment  with  a 
prepossession  that  your  friend  was  just  of  such  a  calibre  of  mind 
as  such  a  petition  might  indicate ;  and  so  to  defeat  the  possible 
emergence  of  any  degree  of  talent  or  ability  that  could  follow  m 
the  sequence  of  such  a  prologue.  It  was  to  shield  the  brethren 
of  his  craft  from  any  obligation  of  noticing  the  londest 
peal  that  ever  should  be  rung  on  metal  damned  tbroughoat 
the  welkin  by  that  flrst  sound  of  eraekiness.  It  was  to  giwie 
security  to  the  Christian  cause  by  spreading  the  convenient  #ay 
so,  that  no  better- than  thus  innocent  was  its  assailant  It  was  to 
give  to  Christian  stupidity  and  sloth  the  grace  of  an  excuse  for 
**'"f ^*«nd>  deaf,  and  dumb  to  any  posnble  display  of  hostile 
excellence,  an  apology  for  averting  the  eve  from  light,  the  mind 
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from  evidence,  the  heart  from  sympathy ,  for  "  refusing  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely." 

The  abolition  of  all  oaths,  and  of  all  mixing^  up  of  matters  of 
relig-ion  or  spirituality  in  any  way  with  the  administrations  of 
justice,  or  the  business  of  policy  and  legislation,  is  that  consum- 
mation, which  alone  a  rational  patriot  would  desire  or  seek,  and 
without  which,  I  know  of  no  reform  that  a  wise  man  would  care 
to  lift  his  finger  for.  Grant  this,  and  mankind  will  begin  to  be 
rational ; — withhold  it,  and  how  little  matters  it  what  type  the 
incurable  disease  may  wear.  We  pass  but  from  the  shivers  to 
the  shakes,  'twas  yesterday  an  ague,  'twill  to-morrow  be  a 
dropsy;  our  "change  of  tyrants  will  be  no  riddance  of  tyranny. 
To  be  politically  well^  we  must  begin  by  being  honest,— and  to 
be  honesty  we  must  tear  .up  and  rend  to  pieces  the  masks  and 
cloaks  for  imposture  and  fraud,  by  destroying  the  means  that 
make  imposture  practicable. 

As  we  stand  in  our  present  habits  and  usages  of  oaths,  it  is 
the  man  who  makes  some  conscience  of  the  matter  who  is  neces- 
sarily beaten  down  and  defeated  by  the  man  whose  conscience 
is  no  impediment  to  him.  The  history  of  their  use  and  observ- 
ance in  our  courts  of  justice,  as  it  is  the  first,  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  their  infinitely  demoralizing  tendency,  and 
their  measureless  mischief  to  society.  For  look  we  first  to  our 
Christian  judges  and  divines,  placed  under  a  political  necessity, 
the  one  of  continuing  the  use  of  them  in  the  teeth  of  perpetually 
repeated  evidence  of  their  absurdity,  their  folly  and  their  impo- 
tence; the  other,  under  a  like  necessity  of  justifying  the  use 
of  them  in  the  teeth  of  the  strongest  terms  of  prohibition  which 
the'  religion  they  profess  could  be  conceived  to  have  launched 
against  them.  And  what  is  the  moral  result,  but  demonstra* 
tion  absolute,  that  there  is  no  folly  so  foolish,  but  that  your 
skould'be  wisest  men  will  practise  it;  no  wickedness  so  wjcked, 
bat  that  your  should^be  best  men  will  justify  it. 

That  Christianity  never  wrought  its  way  into  our  courts  of  jus* 
tice,  but  only  shifted  its  own  name  upon  heathenish  rites  and 
customs,  which  it  found  already  established,  is  a  truth  demon- 
strable every  day,  in  the  fact  of  the  still-continuing  and  never 
surceased  observance  of  practices  as  heterogene  to  Christianity, 
as  the  sacrificing  to  idols.  The  form  of  oath.  So  help  me  God, 
g^Lve  an  epithet  to  Hercules ;  the  taking  of  that  oath,  or  of  any 
other,  was  as  essentially  an  act  of  heathenism,  or  of  conformity 
to  the  religion  of  the  gods,  as  the  act  of  throwing  incense  on 
their  altars.  Nor  is  there  any  injunction  of  the  Christian  insti- 
tation  in  forbiddance  of  the  act  of  sacrifice,  half  so  explicit  or  so 
fjosilive  as  the  forbiddance  of  swearing.  Of  this  fact,  my  Lord 
Justice  Blackstone  was  so  well  aware,  that  though  it  has  become 
a  proverb  that  "  lawyers  can  with  ease,  twist  words  and  mean- 
ifigs  as  they  please,"  he  was  restrained  by  a  superstitious  piety 
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from  the  iodeeeocy  of  attempting  to  reconcile  the  very  essentially 
characteristic  act  of  paganism,  with  the  text  of  Christianity,  and 
left  it  for  the  less  scrupulous  consciences  of  our  Christian  iAergy 
to  devise  the  logic  by  which  a  man  might  be  shown  to  be  a  very 
|[Ood  Christian;  in  the  very  act  of  flying  in  the  teeth  of  the  Cbns- 
tian  prohibition ;  might  say  his  creed  and  his  Mediu$  Fidius 
together,  honouring  Jesus  in  his  faith,  and  Hercules  in  his  pmc- 
tioe.  My  Lord  Blackstone  justifies  the  practice  of  oath-takiog 
by  quoting  at  once  the  proper  and  l^itimate  authority  for  it, 
from  the  text  of  the  augural  college,  in  Cicero's  treatise  DeL^- 
bus.  He  left  it  for  our  theologians,  our  bishops,  and  biblical 
critics  who  stop  at  nothing,  to  treat  their  own  sacred  text  as  a  nose 
of  wax ;  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  insulted  world,  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  divine  forbiddance  to  wear  such  a  feature,  as 
their  art  could  not  enforce  to  smile  on  the  allowance  of  the  very 
thing  'twas  made  to  frown  on.  What  could  be  conceived  moie 
hostile  to  morality,  or  to  any  respect  for  moral  virtue,  sincerity, 
and  truth,  than  this  consecrated  prevalence  of  chicane  and  sophis- 
tication ?  At  what  practice  of  fraud,  deceit,  and  guile,  should 
Ike^  be  found  to  boggle  ?  of  what  crime,  not  do  away  the  crioti- 
nality  ?  of  what  virtue,  not  do  away  the  virtue  ?  who  found  the 
world's  wealth  and  honours  lavished  on  them,  as  the  stipulated 
reward  of  their  skill  in  reconciling  apparent,  contradictions,  and 
their  impudence  in  defending  the  most  palpable  abeoidities. 

If  the  obvious  question  were  asked,  on  the  hypothesis,  sop* 
posing  the  New  Testament  had  aimed  at  the  most  entire  and 
unqualified  abolition  of  all  usages  of  oath*taking,  io  anj  case  or 
cause  whatever ;  in  what  other,  or  what  stronger  terms  eonld  it 
have  delivered  its  forbiddance  ?  Or^  supposing  it  fairly  possible 
that  the  terms  in  which  the  Christian  religion  forbids  swearing, 
have  no  such  strength  or  sense  in  them  as  to  amount  to  a  pio- 
hibition  of  swearing,  when  required  by  the  magistrates  to  do  so, 
&C.&6.  Where  is  the  logic  that  sl\all  point  out  a  strength  or 
sense  of  the  terms  of  any  forbiddance  whatever,  that  may  not  as 
easily  be  kicked  out  of  the  way  of  any  man's  inclination  or  mad 
to  do  the  thing  forbidden  ?  And  what,  at  this  rate,  becomes  of 
your  any-old'-clotheS'man  deity,  your  Garden-Jesus,  your  raga- 
muffin Son  of  God  stuck  on  a  pole,  your  scoopt  turnip  divinity, 
your  God-a'Mighty  putty-nose, 

To  guard  the  fruit  which  priesto  and  tricksters  eat. 
Who  Defer  set  it  ap  to  fright  themselves ; 
They  know  'tis  rafs,  and  gather  in  the  face  on*t. 
While  half-starved  shallow  daws, 
Tlirough  fear,  arc  hdneat. 

HerbertMarsh,DoctorofDivioity,Bishopofthis  diocese  in  which 
1  am  now  a  prisoner,  for  no  other  fault  than  being  an  hooasier 
man  than  he ;  with  that  craft  which  characterises  all  bis  criti- 
cisms shellers  his  otm  impudence,  by  cats-pawing  his  drift  in 
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tile  use  of  Bowyer's  critical  couj^ctiires,  who  nimiber«  Ibe  famous 
pasiage  of  6  Mat.  84,  among:  those  whose  sense  lias  sufTered  fh}m 
afal^e  puneitMiion. 

I  hare  often  amused  myself  in  observing  how  very  few  original 
ideas  have  e^er  been  struck  out  on'.any  subject,  by  those  who 
have  got  the  fiEMM  of  yo«r  first-rate  Itamed  men.  Jack  had  long 
ago  found  out,  that  there  was  a  way  of  reading  the  words — 
"  Bui  I  say  uvilo  you  swear  not,  at  all,  so  as  to  involve  an 
expresa  allowance  to  swear  at  every  body  who  offends  or  irritates 
yott  ?  and  on  all  occasions  where  you  have  a  passion  to  vent  or 
an  interest  to  serve.  And  Tom  Red-Nose  who  prefers  the  brandy 
as  doing  its  fonction  more  satisfactorily  and  more  speedily  than 
the  gn^^e's  tamer  juice,  quotes  me  his  licence  for  any  extent  of 
intoxication  in  a  spiritual  way,  ''  Be  not  drunk  tdth  wine, 
wherein  is  ejfcess,  bui  beJUled  with  the  spirit.*'  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  this  way  of  understanding  the  passage,  in  addition  to 
ita commendation  as  being  the  most  literal,  suggests  the  only 
sense  which  completely  reconciles  the  apostle's  doctrine  with 
bis  pnusliee;  iDasmoch,  as  though  we  hare  no  reason  to  suppose 
bin  a  wine«bibber,  yet  we  find  him  occasionally  so  full  of  the  spirit 
as  not  to  know  whether  he  was  in  his  body  or  out  of  it ;  and, 
owning  that  he  spoke  as  a  fool,  when,  God  knows,  he  need  not 
have  owned  it.  But  it  is  wonderful  learning  to  be  sure,  by 
which  our  €Afm«-tn^ir«7A-anjf-<Atng  doctors  and  bishops,  by  re- 
Jectkig  the  colon  after  ox^^,  and  substituting  a  comma,  so  as  to 
make  the  passage  stand  fy«  h  xtyu  vfuf,  ym  ofi-oavu  o?m^,  fAnrt  » 
TM  oupay«. — X.  T.  X,  But  I  say  unts  youy  swear  not  at  all  by  heaven, 
4rc.,  with  an  understanding,— only  swear  by  God !  By  which 
undiarstanding, "  the  command  of  Christ  applies  particularly  to 
the  abuse  of  oaths  among  the  Pharisees  (O  the  blaspheming  ras- 
cals !  they  didn't  swear  like  gentlemen)  but  it  implies  no  pro- 
hibition to  take  an  oath  in  the  name  of  the  deity,  on  solemn  and 
important  occasions." — MArsh's  Michael,  Vol.  2,  p.  517.  The 
reverend  knaves  who  handle  their  tools  after  this  sort,  are  too 
^well  at  home  before-hand  to  the  evidence  of  all  that  remon- 
strance or  argument  could  show  them,  to  trust  themselves  to  look 
on  a  suggestion  that  might  tend  to  shake  their  standing  in  their 
owir  assurance. 

That  it  was  not  the  fMbuse  of  oaths  against  which  the  prohi- 
bition was  directed,  but  against  any  use  of  them  whatever ;  not 
aguinst  proftae  swearing,  or  swearing  on  trivial  occasions,  but 
against«o/eyimswearing,  on  any  occasion  whatever;  is  manifest. 
In  that,  it  is  a^gainst  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  manner  of 
swearkag,  accompanied  with  the  most  strict  and  religious  pro- 
priety that  could  possibly  be  conceived  to  circnmstamce  the  doing 
so^  that  the  case  is  supposed  and  the  prohibition  levelled.  '^  ft 
hmh  been  said,  thou  shall  not  forswear  thyself^  but  shall  per- 
J^wrm  unto  the  Ldrd  thine  oaths.     But  1  say  unto  you,  swear 
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not  at  all"  Here  it  is  specifically  the  most  solemn  and  sacred 
use  of  oaths  that  could  be  ima^ned,  not  the  oath  on  iigrht  and 
trivial  occasions  merely,  l>at  the  oath  made  onto  the  Loid,  and 
the  oath  performed  and  made  good;  that  is  that  specifically, 
which  the  Christian  is  forbidden  to  use.  No  sense  of  words,  no 
proprieties  of  language,  no  means  of  communicating  an  idea  to 
man,  could  more  perspicuously  and  emphatically  commonicate 
the  specific  idea,  and  none  other  than  that  **  Be  bound  by  no 
oath  at  all,  on  any  occasion  whatever ;  no,  not  for  truth,  for  jus- 
tice, or  for  charity ;  nor  stand  to  thine  oath  being  made,  nor 
make  an  oath  at  all  to  have  to  stand  to/ 

The  universal  getting-oter  a  prohibition,  so  fortified  fiom  all 
excuse  for  exceptions  as  this,  by  those  who  profess  to  make  the 
prohibitions  and  allowances  of  Christianity  their  criteria  of  moral 
ris^ht  and  wrong,  is  ''  confirmation  strong  as  proof  of  holy  writ,** 
what  a  wicked,  demoralizing,  deceitful,  and  deceit  engendering 
principle  the  Christian  profession  is  altogether.  Its  most  sacred 
sanctities  are  a  discipline  to  train  men  in  arte  of  quibbling,  chi- 
cane, and  sophjstry  ;  it  is  the  bane  of  truth,  the  poison  of  honesty, 
the  palsy  of  all  virtue  in  man ;  the  death  of  all  correct  and  inge- 
nuous actings  of  his  understanding,  and  of  all  just  and  generous 
feelings  of  his  heart,  a  tissue  of  everlasting  sophistries,  a  system 
of  saying  one 'thing  and  meaning  another,  the  trickster's  alma- 
nack, the  liar's  universal  spelling-book,  the  fool's  placebo,  and 
the  villain's  box  of  tools;  the  charter  of  security  to  thieves  in 
power,  and  the  fetter  of  bondage  on  thieves  out  of  power,  I 
owe  you  a  closer  grapple  with  this  topic. 

Your's  truly, 
Cfakham,  Nov.  22,  1828.  Robert  Taylor. 


MORAL  MATHEMATICS. 


To  the  Editor  o/Drakard's  Stamford  News, 

AXIOMS. 

1st.  Those  who  profess  to  be  honest, — should  be  honest. 
2nd.  Those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christiaosy — do 
profess  to  be  honest. 

POSTULATES. 

1.  Let  it  be  granted,  that  honesty  requires  that  men  should 
act  agreeably  to  the  rule  which  they  profess  to  act  by. 

2.  Let  it  be  granted,  that  men  should  not  give  names  to  any 
one  sort  of  things;  which  belong  to  some  other  sort  of  things. 

3.  Let  it  be  granted,  that  men  should  not  attempt  to  reconcile 
apparent  and  palpable  contradictions. 

4.  Let  it  be  granted,  that  when  men  see  that  they  have  been 
m  error,  they  should  persist  in  that  error  no  longer. 
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PROBLEM. 

nt  Appiicalion  of  if^e  Principles  of  Common  Honesty,  w&uld 
settle  alL  Differences  as  to  the  Great  Catholic  Question, 

The  Law  of  Moses  forbids  tlie  taking  of  God's  name  i^  vain. 
But  he  who  requires  of  another  that  he  should  take  an  oath,  which 
he  himself  apprehends  that  that  other  would  not  be  bound  by,  does 
take  the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  and,  professing*  to  respect  that  law, 
while  he  does  not  respect  it, — is,  hy  postulate  I,  a  dishonest  man. 

Again, — The  Law  of  Christ  forbids  swearing  or  taking  an 
oath  by  any  name,  or  for  any  cause  whatever;  but  he  who 
voluntarily  takes  an  oath  himself, — or  by  any  means  goes  about 
to  induce  another  to  do  so, — acts  in  defiance  of  that  law  which 
he  professes  to  act  by,  and  ergo,  by  postulate  1  ,is  a  dishonest  man. 

Again, — It  was  the  Pagan  religion  that  appointed  and  conse- 
crated the  practice  of  administering  law  upon  oath,  even  in  the 
very  form  and  very  words  at  this  day  retained-^*  So  help  me' 
God  :' — Medius  Fidtus  !  (the  title  of  Hercules  the  God  of  o^lh- 
takers)  being  nothing  else  than  the  regular  syncope,  or  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  words,  *  Ita  me  Deus  filius  adjuvet! — So  help 
me  God  the  Son! — that  is,  the  God  Hercules,  the  Son  of  Jupiter, 
— the  words  being  gabbled  over  with  a  smacky  precisely  as  at 
this  day  used  in  cur  courts  of  law  ;  but 

The  Christian  religion  forbids  not  only  this,  but  any  other 
possible  or  conceivable  form  or  device  of  oath-taking,  or  swear- 
ing :  nor  is  there  any  thing  whic(i  it  forbids,  which  it  forbids 
more  emphatically,  and  explicitly,  in  bar  of  all  exception, 
qualification,  or  allowance  whatever,  than  it  does  this:  ergo^ 
he  who  calletli  himself  a  Christian,  while  he  sweareth  him- 
self, or  causieth  others  to  swear,— Kioes  give  a  name  to  one  sort 
of  conduct,  which  belongs  to  diametrically  the  reverse ;  and,  ergo, 
by  postulate  2,  is  a  dishonest  man. 

Again,— ^o  contradiction  can  be  more  apparent,  than  that 
one  party  should  say,  '  You  shall  swear,*  and  another  should 
say,  *  But  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all :'  yet,  he  who 
would  maintain  that  a  Christian  man  may  swear,  doth  attempt  to 
reconcile  this  apparent  contradiction :  ergo,  by  postulate  3,  he 
is  a  dishonest  man.  Now,  by  postulate  4,  let  those  who  see 
that  they  have  been  in  .this  error,  persist  in  this  error  no  longer ; 
f.  e.,  let  not  the  sacred  and  adorable  name  of  God  be  profaned  by 
any  mixing-up  or  introduction  of  it,  in  any  way,  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  political  relations  of  man  to  man ;  and  the  Catholics 
will  become  possessed  of  all  their  just  and  rightful  demands,  per 
virtue  of  principles  of  common  honesty,  without  triumph  on  one 
side,  or  humiliation  on  the  other :  ergo,  •  the  Application  of  the 
Principles  of  Common  Honesty  would  settle  all  Differences 
as  to  the  Great  Catholic  Question:  Quod  erat  demonstran- 
dum. Robert  Taylor. 

Victim  of  Protestant  persecution  and  intolerance. 
In  Oakham  Gaol,  Nov.  12,  1828. 
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Journal  of  a  Tour  bv  fVm,  EdrntadM^  m  eompanjfwUfi  J.AiemutUr,  t« 
the  year  ISOMSfe*  through  Frumee^  haty^  Switzeriand^  a  fart  of 
Germany  and  the  Netherlander  Dedicated  to  fHlliam  Eigar, 
{Continued  from  p.  040.) 

Thb  beanty  ud  gnndear  whkh  mark  Ibe  eourM  of  tb«  Rhone  fron  Isy^o, 
tliefictiiresqve  banks  on  wbich  the  deUcious  hermitagt  la  grown*  and  Iks 
rovantic  Moae  of  Prorenca  mada  os  nach  regtel,  Ibat  the  flaoda  of  the  Uow 
aonpalled  as  to  abandon  that  part  of  oar  plan.  Wa  woald  vlUlaf  ly  have 
waited  some  days  for  the  fall  of  the  waters,  bat  as  the  swell  arises  prlaeipiaiy 
from  the  thaw  of  Alpine  mow,  the  Lyonese  can  never  calealate  precisely  on 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  rirer.  Oar  bankers  told  us,  that  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  we  might  possibly  be  deUined  some  weeks.  This  was  too  long  a  tisM 
to  be  dedncted  from  our  proposed  stay  in  Italy,  therefore  we  had  embraced, 
without  hesitation,  the  new  idea  of  traversing  the  Alps  to  Turin. 

When  we  had  crossed  the  bridge,  where  every  passenger  is  obliged  to 
contribute  a  trifling  sum  towards  the  support  of  an  eleemosynary  iastitntioa, 
we  found  the  Fauxbourg  a  scene  of  confusion.  The  streets  were  all  over- 
flowed, and  boats  intermingled  with  carriages,  were  supplying  the  dittressed 
inhabitants  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  paved  road  was  raised  In  the 
centre,  and  we  passed  through  the  water  (two  or  three  feet  deep)  without 
accident  or  delay.  Our  road  over  the  plains  of  Daaphiny  was  spaciona.and 
magoiflcent,  and  planted  on  each  side  with  mulberry  trees.  Here  commences 
the  silk -producing  soil.  Ton  see  an  infinite  number  of  little  store  rooms 
built  on  the  plains  for  the  preservation  of  the  looms,  and  the  management 
of  that  important  article  of  commerce  in  that  neighbourhood.  After  traTers- 
Ing  a  level  country  about  forty  miles  without  any  particular  Infereat,  on 
which  we  rested  one  night,  we  arrived  on  the  Ibllowing  morning  at  a  snail 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  river  here,  mach  diseoloured  by  tbe 
date  earth  through  which  it  flows,  formed  the  old  barrier  between  Prance 
and  Savoy.  In  ascending  the  flrsi  mountain,  which  riaea  aimoal  faa- 
■lediately  from  this  river,  you  have  a  kind  of  farelaste  of  the  Alp9,  Unable 
to  aacend  in  a  direct  line,  yon  are  compelled  to  leala  the  steep  gradvlilly,  by 
taaking  like  a  ship  sailing  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  wind.  TUa  moauiaiD  by 
shelving  the  soil,  is  kept  in  a  state  of  cultivation  to  the  summit;  and  tta 
vineyards  we  remarked  are  nmnagad  in  a  more  onameotal  style  than  In 
France.  They  are  carried  eight  or  ten  ibet  horn  the  gnwad,  and  aappotted 
by  a  high  railiag,  which  is  not  moved  from  year  to  year,  like  the  eaMdl  poles 
ofFraaea.  From  this  railing  they  hang,  and  Interweave  them  infcstooM, 
and  various  faneifnl  modea,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  cnltlvatDr. 

Paasing  by  this  first  steep,  you  still  continue  to  rise  nntil  yon  find  the 
mouoUins  loftier,  and  their  rugged  peaks  buried  in  snow.  Ouer  tfaaae,  it 
would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  carry  a  public  road  ^  a  narrow  road 
is  therefore  excavated  on  the  side,  which,  winding  with  a  small  atieam  in  the 
deep  cavities  beneath,  forms  not  an  inconvenient,  yet  a  tremeodona  pass  tot 
the  unaccustomed  traveller.  The  breadth  of  this  excavation,  but  at  few 
places,  admits  the  passage  of  two  carriages  at  once ;  and  beneath,  yon 
have  frequently  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet,  whilst 
from  above,  aa  equal  height  of  over-impending  rock,  threaten  aa  ii  were, 
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to  crnsb  yon.    Bttch  is  Uie  inlrodBvtioA  to  Um  tnom\9dm  of  8M«y,  mhkk 
nay  be  called  baia  the  lester  Alps. 

From  tbance  you  pass  some  miles  throogii  a  very  picturesque  vale,  etv 
livened  here  ani^  there  by  a  filiate,   and  its  best  ornam«iits«  a  steeple  aiid 
a  chateau^  and  when  Feinforeed  by  two  yoke  of  oxeii«  always  kept  aitbis 
9pot  expressly,  yoo  slowly  monnt  a  still*  more  steep  and  diAenU  bill  (the 
road  afain  formed  on  the  side  of  a  perpcndkalar  rocli),  ontfl  saddeidy  turn- 
ing at  a  direct  angle,  you  enter  intO'  a  narrow  dark  defile,  still  called  Han^ 
Dtbal's  Plassy  because  at  thispOinl  that  bold  Intader,  by  one  of  .those  stn- 
p^ndons  eforts  that  gk^9  sach  interest  to  aaeient  history,  holloiwed  a  vaaltsd 
vay  for  the  Space  of  twenty  rode  throogb  the  solid  centre  of  an  immense 
rock.  It  still  remains  a  memorial  of  panic  peraeyeimaee ;  bnt  no  longer  nnefuk  as 
s  road.    Incapable  of  admitting  carriages  throogb  this  military  way,  the  co«n 
Binnioationy  daring  soYernl  months  of  the  yoar,  was  toully  suspended,  umtt 
Rmannel  tiie  second  Duke  of  SalFoy,  with  a  patriotic  spirit,  that  reflects 
more  honor  on  his  charaeler,  and  has  confirmed  greater  adrantages  on  SaToy 
than  a  thousand  tictories  wovld  bsTo  done,  at  the  expense  of  vest  labor, 
hewed  a  narrow  passage  throngh  this  otherwise  Impassable  mountain.    A 
marble  monument  oa  the  rock  (a  copy  of  which  we  purchased),  gWet  yon 
the  particulare  of  this  honoreble  enterprise.    We  were  compelled  to  alight 
from  our  carriage  and  walk  up  this  part  of  the  ascent.    The  peasants,,  who 
sttlMist  by  showing  tb^Bse  artificial  curiosities,  warned  us  to  walk  with  great 
circumspectioB  through  the  rock.    On  asking  what  danger  menaced  us,  they 
pointed  to  the  Idcles  which  hung  like  a  brilliant  white  fringe  over  the  edges 
of  the  dark  rocks,  and  which  they  told  us  freqneotly  fell  at  this  season  of 
the  year  (February  96th),  and  that  from  their  height  we  shoniM  inevitably 
be  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  Ml  of  any  of  them.    'When  we  had  swrmofiiMed 
this  bill,  we  found  we  had  snow,  two  feet  deep  alongf  a  lerel  road,  under  one 
of  those  tall  mountains,  whose  snowy  peaks  we  bad  seen  frem  Lyons.    The 
sides  were  covered  nearly  to  the  top  with  crowded  fire,  penetraliio  only  to 
the  animal  creation.    Wolves  are  rere  here.    Foxes  very  numerous ;  and 
someUraes  wild  stags  are  found.    In  this  apparently  inhospitable  dlsiie,  wb 
remarked,  that  wberever  there  was  a  house,  the  land  around  it  was  eulUvated 
and  frnitfttl.    At  the  extremity  of  this  kind  of  monntaln-plala,  we  gradually 
descended  about  two  or  three  miles  to  the  town  of  Chamberry,  the  capital  (If 
it  deserves  the  name)  of  Savoy.    Wet,  cold  and  fetlgved  as  we  werewltk 
our  day*8  jouraey,  we  arrived  there  under  every  posslMe  fsvonrsble  ftnpres- 
sion.    Our  inn  was  iC  palace— our  sour  wine,  nectar,  and  our  hard  beds  were 
down.    Notwithstanding  all  these   ideas,   formed   through  the  deceptive 
medium  of  immediate  feelings,  when  we  arose  in  the  nwrnlng,  we  found  onr^ 
selves  in  k  wretched  hovel,  in  a  wretched  street  of  a  wretched  town,  and  were 
happy  to  leave  the  walls  and  replnngeinto  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.    Ffonr 
our  short  stay,  we  of  course  saw  Httle  of  the  town ;  but  we  saw  enough  ti» 
pronounce,  that  It  is  in  a  rpry  forlorn  and  melancholy  state.    In  fkct,  wv 
were  told  that  ever  since  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  removed  their  residence  to 
Tbrin,  Chamberry  had  gradually  declined  In  wealth  and  consequence-;  and 
the  late  continual  wars  around  H,  and  Hs  ebmige  of  government,  have  nef 
contributed  to  its  improvement.    It  Is  romantically  situated  In  the  mMst  of 
inountahiB,  on  the  slopes  of  which  are  the  ci-defant  royal  palace,  and  severaV 
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monailerieM.  tjeftving  the  town,  yov  bate  on  the  right  hand  two  prominest 
lofty  and  rngged  rocks,  which  seemed  lilte  lords  of  the  circle  ronod  thcs. 
Oo  the  lefl,  the  hills  rise  regularly,  and  as  we  passed  by,  the  pceseofs  were 
basHy  employed  In  cnltlfating  the  lower  ranges  of  them,  planted  with  Tin«- 
yardSk  After  passing  a  small  fortress,  of  some  eonseqaence  from  Its  ritnation 
af  the  neck  of  a  valley,  yon  reach  the  little  town  Montmellan,  that  stands  oa 
the  arch  of  a  river  or  rather  torrsnti  whose  eonrse  we  followed  notil  we 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mont-Cenis.  Whilst  breakfasting  here  from  eggs  sad 
wine  (a  very  general  traveller's  meal),  we  were  much  pleased  to  bear  fron 
OM  of  the  tenants  of  these  rude  monntalns,  an  enloglum  oa  the  ^aracterof 
unr  countrymaib.  Several  ftrmef^lke  looking  men  came  into  the  inn,  and  oa 
oar  making  some  inqalries  respecting  the  produce  of  their  nelgbboarhood, 
one  of  them  who  saw  we  were  Rnglish,  said  he  should  be  very  happy  to 
entertain  us  at  his  house,  and  that  If  be  knew  of  any  of  our  conntrysNo  ia 
distress  In  tltis  country,  he  would  give  bis  Mkirt  to  serve  them.  Oo  demand- 
ingtlie  cause  of  this  earnest  affection,  we  learned,  that  in  the  former  war,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  with  the  Comte  de  Orasse  by  Lord  Rodney,  and  that 
'  during  a  confinement  of  two  years  in  England,  he  bad  n^perienced  a  kindoeu 
and- humanity  that  nothing  could  efface  from  his  memory.  Mt  wto  market-day 
at  this  place,  and  we  observed  some  Indian  corn  for  sale ;  fmlt  was  much 
cheaper  than  we  had  found  it  France.  We  here  crossed  a  bridge,  whicb  by 
Us  length  and  number  of  arches  was  oapable  of  admlttiag  an  insEicAse  mas* 
of  water,  and  following,  as  nearly  as  the  abrupt  steeps  would  perarit,  the 
course  of  the  river,  we  sobn  Insinuated  onrseltes  as  it  were,  into  the  depths 
of  the  mountains.  For  two  or  three  days,  *<  Alps  oyer  Alps  arose.*'  It 
would  be  impossible  to  c*escribe  all  our  windings  amidst  this  multitude  of 
migestic  bills.  Varied  as  they  are,  language  has  not  variety  to  express  their 
appearances.  1  shall  merely  skctcli  their  general  features,  and  the  nntore 
and  difllcnlty  of  a  passage  over  them  in  the  month  of  February.  The  river, 
which  almost  constantly  accompanies  the  traveller  through  this  pass,  chfeers 
and  embellishes  the  whole  scenery.  It  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  cataracts,  than  as  an  ordinary  river,  and  In  this  point  of 
view,  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  elevation  of  Moot-Cenis,  to  the 
base  of  whicb  we  traced  It.  Its  whole  course  is  a  kind  of  warfare  with  the 
rocks  that  obstruct  its  passage,  and  the  various  means  by  which  it  evades  cm* 
surmounts  their  opposition,  constitutes  its. beauty.  Sometimea  when  eom- 
pelled  to  make  an  angle  by  the  abrupt  intrusion  of  a  powerful  foe,  it  worms 
under  its  foundations,  and  attempts  by  time,  what  it  is  unable  to  effect  tiy 
force ;  sometimes  it  glides  as  it  were  imperceptibly,  by  the  sharp  pointed 
edges  presented  against  its  course ;  then  again,  enraged  by  new  obstaelea, 
it  whirls  and  foams  until  it  rushes  with  tremendous  roar,  resistless  over  all, 
into  deep  cavities  beneath,  where  it  secretly  undermines  the  gigantic  anta- 
gonist, whose  front  appeared  immoveable.  If  for  a  moment  it  ever  seena 
calm  and  tranquil,  it  is  only  to  gather  all  its  force,  and  prepare  for  some  new 
victory.  Such  is  an  Alpine  torrent,  and  as  if  unequal  to  compel  a  passage 
through  these  immense  mountains,  it  is  constantly  reinforced  in  its  prog^ress 
by  subsidies.  As  the  snow  dissolves  on  their  summits,  lesser  streams  every 
now  and  then  shoot  rapidly  down  the  long 'declivities  of  the  mountains^  or 
precipitate  themselves  directly  from  an  over  impending  brink.  These  little 
streams  are  very  numerous  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  are  seen  sometlnne^ 
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to  poar  down  eight  or  nine  bandred  feet.  They  are  frequaDtly  t  toiiree  o{ 
greet  danger  by  bringing  with  them  loosened  pieces  of  rocks,  or  forming, 
what  are  called  by  the  natires,  avalamekeB^  a  name  applieable  to  balls  of 
snow,  Increasing  as  they  roll  into  an  immense  site,  as  well  as  to  sweeps  of 
earth  which  are  by  the  soaliings  of  these  streams  forced  away  from  the  surface 
of  the  less  solid  mountains,  and  gathering  as  they  descend,  uprooting  pines, 
and  tearing  away  rocks,  precipitately  rush  with  resistless  weight  into  the 
depths  of  the.Yalley  below.  We  had  an  unpleasant  opportunity  of  witness-* 
ing  the  effect  of  one  of  these  slips,  as  it  delayed  us  many  hours  on  the  road, 
although  it  had  fallen  the  preceding  night,  and  many  men  had  been  employed 
in  clearing  it  away.  Pieces  of  rock  and  shattered  stone  often  rolled  close  by 
us  from  the  sides  of  the  steep  mountains  as  we  passed,  in  ? arious  parts  of 
tlie  road. 

From  the  wretched  accommodations  for  that  purpose,  in  their  little  cold 
hovels,  as  well  as  from  severe  fatigue  (for  I  walked  about  twenty  miles  each 
day  of  our  journey  through  the  Alps)  either  when  impressed  with  an  idea  of 
danger,  or  induced  by  a  wish  to  eigoy  a  more  complete  view  of  these  stu- 
pendous operations  of  nature,  1  was  unable  to  note  down  my  remarks  whilst 
in  the  mountains.  Ck>nflding  therefore  in  a  memory,  which  however  trea- 
cherous, can  never  suifer  the  impression  of  the  grander  scenes  to  he  effaced, 
I  must  necessa^ly  omit  iit  this  partial  description,  many  of  the  slighter 
varieties  and  beauties,  and  those  nice  touches  which  serve  to  relieve  and 
embellish  the  more  magnificent  parts  of  the  picture. 

Ascending  from  the  bridgo  and  torrent  of  Montmelian,  we  insinuated 
ourselves  into  the  Manrieime  mountains  (so  called  from  the  name  of  this 
district  of  Savoy),  by  steeps  more  difficult,  and  windings  more  tortuous  than 
any  we  had  passed  before.  Our  difficulty  was  ^ery  much  increased,  and  our 
lives  frequently  exposed  to  dauber  by  the  peculiar  state  of  the  roads,  much 
worse  now  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  The  snows  had  been  two 
or  three  weeks  in  a  thawing  state,  and  bad  rendered  the  road  at  some  places 
what  we  not  improperly  call  rotten.  At  others,  the  thaw  had  not  quite 
penetrated  the  thick  sheets  of  ice  with,  which  the  roads  were  covered  by  the 
frosts  subsequent  on  the  earliest  thaw.  It  may  lie  easily  conceived,  that 
these  circumstances  on  the  brink  of  precipices  from  four  to  eight  hundred  feet 
in  perpendicular  depth,  as  it  were,  directly  under  us,  were  alarming,  parti- 
cularly as  the  carriage  is  often  driven  so  near,  as  not  to  leave  more  than  one 
or  two  feet  between  the  wheel  and  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  This  may  seem 
incredible,  yet  the  peculiar  situation  of  mountains,  and  the  abrupt  steeps  from 
the  hollowing  of  the  torrent,  render  such  narrow  channels  sometimes  the  only 
practicable  passes. 

Notwithstanding  the  gradual  ascent  you  make  in  the  course  of  a  day,  you 
seldom  rise  in  a  gradual  way,  except  when  a  small  breadth  of  valiey  permits 
a  narrow  road  not  far  above  the  elevation  of  the  river ;  or  where  you  quit 
the  valley  for  a  short  distance,  and  traverse  a  small  tract  of  inclosed  and 
fertile  land.  In  the  centre  of  Maurienne  province.  The  rest  of  the  road  is 
a  continual  succession  of  hills  to  descend  as  well  as  mount.  But  whether  hill 
or  dale,  you  have  in  every  part  of  your  progress  enormous  mountains  hanging 
over  you  on  all  sides  ;  sometimes  you  are  enveloped  in  the  midst  ,of  them, 
without  any  apparent  means  of  issue;   sometimes  you  are  indulged  with 
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ftdifltMC  fi«w  tiMrottfh  a  mtiow  opeftiog  of  tkm  ?altoy,  ofMcilcM  mowUIm 
tMmg  over  one  an«tlMr  wHh  sorpaMing  nmjetty.  Here  « lofty  pesk,  pioitef 
with  Mowy  brlHiaiicy-4lwre  a  rvggml  rmsky  top  crosKtid  with  ag«— <hit 
loma  nenaeiag  of  «r  xht  darkMMd  road,  that  risea  whh  atoptaf  gMiaoi  to 
aa  iBMMaattnbia  height,  tho  aoMmil  wafing  with  dark  aad  gloi«iy  «ts. 
SoMtlNiefl  you  ara  goMad  throogh  tho  ersYioa  of  a  Maahw  plioe  of  brokoi 
rotk,  which,  etntarlaa  paat,  had  baai  preelpltatMl  fcon  its  poal  abovo,  aod 
«ow  shuida  on  mnk  aide  ttko  a  aolid  eaatle  to  guard  the  pats.  Soaetiaea 
yott  are  eottpelled  to  travarte  by  lofty  archea,  the  acdiy  oompaAton  of  yoar 
▼eyage  reariag  wUh  reduplleated  aomids  through  hii  rodiy  ihorea. 

The  tlopea  of  the  asoaotaiiia  are  lo  some  piaoea  entirely  eovered  with 
cfovbliag  reoka,  and  aeaioely  teiapt  the  adf entarons  gimt  to  elimb ;  at 
others,  they  are  shagged  with  scrubby  bushes,  which,  with  patchea  of  wild 
herbs  between,  famish  the  principal  pasture  to  those  hardy  aniuais  which  are 
aeea  browsing  in  numerous  flocks  In  every  part  of  the  Alps.  Here  and  there 
yon  have  leaaer  hllls,  rising  more  gradually  than  the  mountains  above  them, 
entirely  tilled  and  coferad  with  vineyards  and  plantations,  particnlurly  at 
a  pieluresquellttle  spot,  not  fkr  distant  from  St.  Jean  de  hfauriettntt,  tbe  rural 
reaMenee  of  tho  bishop  of  that  df  itriet.  You  And  occaiionany  the  muamita 
of  the  loftiest  mountahis  crowned  with  small  towers,  easily  defeffslble  from 
their  comaModlog  sttoatlonf ,  and  used  In  Gothic  wan  a»  obuervutorles  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Little  towns  or  vtHagea  are  much  more 
frequent  than  a  traveller  woold  expect  amidst  apfparently  barren  rocks,  and 
in  a  country  where  communication  Is  so  diflcult ;  Ihey  geoerully  consist  of 
SBMll  cottages  rudely  built  from  materials  found  on  the  spot.  If  any  thing 
Hke  ornament  ever  engages  their  attention,  It  Is  to  bestow  ft  on  aome  mo- 
nastery,  or  parochial  church,  and  its  lofty  white  spire,  whid,  baldie  the 
aoble  works  of  nature  around  it,  stands  a  monument  at  onoe  of  human  vanity 
and  weakness.  As  lo  towns,  their  only  beauty  arises  from  peculiarity  of 
altuatlon ;  one  is  squeesed  Into  a  narrow  dark  nook  whidi  the  sun  adhtom 
vIsltB,  and  where  he  never  stays  long,  between  two  lofty  mountains  vrUch 
soem  menacing  to  crush  It  to  atoms :  another  stands  dinectly  under  a  aoHd 
perpendiottkir  rock,  which  forms  one  wall  of  each  house  :  and  a  thini  yea 
will  And  clevalad  on  a  llulo  nob,  peeping  up  and  down  the  vale,  as  If  alanned 
atthethrealanings  of  the  Impetuous  torrent  below. 

We  were  renmrkably  fortunate  in  weather,  generally  clevr,  yet  suftclently 
daudy  to  exhibit  those  varieties  of  appearance  which  constitute  one  of  the 
beauties  of  this  majestic  scenery.  It  would  bo  impossible  to  describe  the 
rieh  purple  glow,  that  wHh  serene  lustre  adorns  the  loftiest  moantain  point, 
long  before  the  sun  sheds  his  earliest  light  upon  the  Tales;  and  as  If 
diNghted  to  reside  upon  their  elevated  peaks,  he  reluctantly  withdraws  his 
raya,  when  **  sober*'  evening  comes  on,  disputing  point  by  point,  till  Luna's 
sllverybeams,  uniting  wKh  congenial  snows,  expel  his  rosy  hoes.  Another 
elegant  and  Infanifable  feature  in  this  portrait  Is  formed  by  the  thhi  cloods 
.  arising  from  the  vapour  of  the  vale,  and  rolling  with  downy  lightness  over 
the  slope^  of  the  mounuins,  whose  mijestic  heads  appear  above  their  reach. 
To  flioae  who  have  not  risited  these  clear  climates,  it  is  diflBcult  to  form 
a  emaeeption  of  the  brillhmey  and  pcintedneMg  of  clouds  seen  through  this 
medium  whilst  the  sun  is  sMnlng.    To  make  a  poetical  comparison,  wheo 
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tiMy  iott  Ml  Uie  tnow-coTftred  declivity  of  a  mountaf n,  tliey  ref embl«  th« 
almost  iranaparent  lawn  that  baUconeMls  thebotom  of  Diana. 

Noiwithttandinff  Ifie  rode  surfoee  of  these  monntalnoas  tracts,  there  seems 
no  scardty  of  tie  real  neeesssries  of  life.  Your  are  not  lodged  in  such 
■plendoary  or  panpeved  with  each  iaxaries  as  pbpvloas  cities  afford.  Yet . 
3NKI  are  received  with  cordial  hospitality ;  your  board  is  pleBtffnlly  spread, 
and  your  charge  Is  honeat  and  reasoaaMe.  Their  neats  are  lean,  but 
sweet ;  their  iMtter  and  cheese  are  exoelleiH.  They  have  bread  and  honey 
lo  atanndance ;  and  their  wine  is  wdl-flaTored  tboogh  weak.  The  abnndmce 
they  have,  flows  not  fironn  an  Ingenloas  system  of  barter,  but  is  the  prodvoe 
of  an  indefati  gable  lodastry .  There  is  not  the  smallest  spot  of  land  throngh- 
onttbis  part  of  the  Alps,  capable  of  use,  that  Is  not  diligently  oaltlvatedJ 
Tills  was  not  the  proper  season  of  the  year  to  see  the  produce  of  their  lands, 
or  eveo  the  foliage  of  their  woods  t  bat  we  were  informed,  that  from  many 
altuslions,  they  obtained  good  crops  of  wine  and  com;  and  that  their  grass 
was  remarkably  sweet  and  nntritioae.  There  is  every  where  good  shooting 
and  fiifalng.  It  was  not  in  our  power  to  make  much  observation  on  their 
manners.  It  may  however  be  presumed  from  the  locommnnicabilHy  of  their 
sitaatloii,  that  they  are  unpolished  and  undepraved. 

The  flrsi  night  after  leaving  Chamberty,  we  slept  at  St.  Jean  de  Maurlenne, 
th^  capital  of  the  province  ;  the  second  night  at  Lauslebourg,  another  smaH 
town  at  the  foot  of  Monl-Cenis,  and  chiefly  supported  by  travellers  who  are 
obliged  to  rest  there,  and  provide  themselves  with  every  requisite  assistance 
to  ascend  the  mountain.  When  we  arrived  within  a  post  of  Lauslebourg, 
the  road,  covered  with  deep  snow,  was  dangerous,  and  in  fact  Impassable  to 
carriages.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  alight  and  be  drawn  the  rest  of  the 
way  in  a  sledge.  This  vehicle  is  divided  Into  Ave  seats,  and  drawn  by  mules, 
with  much  more  expedition  than  carriages  can  be  on  such  unequal  roads. 
You  are  drawn  up  the  hills  as  fast,  and  In  descending,  the  mules  almost 
gallop,  and  although  sometimes  on  the  brink  of  tremendous  precipices,  you 
4o  net  feel  half  the  sensations  of  alarm  that  impress  your  mind  In  such 
situations  in  wheeled  carriages.  We  should  have  much  enjoyed  this  B<»tel 
mode  of  conveyance,  bed  not  the  approach  of  evening  and  our  present  eleva- 
tion rendered  the  cold  almost  intolerable.  We  found  the  little  hovel  where 
we  halted  at  Lauslebourg,  filled  with  company,  who  had  arrived  that  etentng 
fk'om  Haly,  or  who,  with  us,  waited  the  moreing  to  traverse  the  mountain. 
In  spite  of  being  placed  at  the  same  table  with  postillions  at  supper,  and 
being  compelled  to  sleep  In  four-bedded  chambers,  we  found  no  want  of 
appetite  or  rest.  At  seven  in  the  morning  we  found  our  guides  prepared  to 
lead  us  over  this  difficult  pass,  more  steep,  I  believe,  than  any  other  across 
the  Alps ;  and  in  the  winter,  doubly  dittoull.  Including  our  muleteers,  we 
were  a  party  of  about  twenty,  and  I  must  indulge  in  a  particular  descrip- 
tion vf  our  eenaieadt.  Each  passenger  was  mounted  on  his  mule,  with  a 
conductor  by  his  side,  and  dragging  a  light  sledge  at  his  hee)s.  Thus  we 
proceeded  in  regular  order,  wrapped  up  in  all  the  great  coats  and  gloves  we 
ouuid  borrow.  I  question  if  Don  Quixotte  and  his  knight  Sancho  Pancba, 
were  two  more  laughable  figures,  when  they  sallied  forth  from  La  Mancha, 
than  my  friend  and  myself.  The  ascent  soon  became  too  steep  to  permit  any 
other  than  a  zig-cag  road.    This  continued  nearly  three  miles,  the  snow  con- 
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stanUy  increasing  in  dnpih  at  we  adftnceil,  and  the  cold  becoming  more  and 
more  iiitenee.  The  keen  cold  winds  penetrated  our  thick  clothing,  and  every 
exertionofaetivity,  of  which  we  were  capable,  was  Intafllcient  to  prevent 
our  feet  and  fingers  from  being  benomtyed.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  top, 
a  heavy  snow  fell,  and  deprived  us  of  the  extensive  moaataln-scenery  this 
elevation  wonld  have  ^(forded.  All  around  us  we  had  snow,  and  when  we 
reached  the  wished  for  summit,  we  observed  three  or  four  honies,  burted  to 
the  very  eaves  in  snow,  which  we  were  informed  were  only  used  In  simmer 
as  bams  to  gather  in  the  hay  of  this  mooatain,  which  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  any  in  the  world.  We  hare  alighted,  and  resorted  to  the  sledge,  in  which, 
bein^  immoveably  fixed,  with  a  driver  each,  seated  on  onr  toes,  we  were 
drawn  with  rapidity  across  a  gentle  descent  of  about  three  miles.  On  thb 
kind  of  plain  there  is  an  extensive  lake,  but  entirely  concealed  from  our  view 
by  the  snow.  Indeed  the  guides  informed  us,  that  in  many  parts  of  our 
roads  we  had  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  under  us,  and  that  to  quit  the 
beaten  track,  would  be  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives.  This  however  is  not  easy, 
as  the  government  has  planted  way-posts  along  the  whole  of  this  glassy 
tract  within  five  rods  of  each  other.  Arnved  at  an  alehouse-like  inn  at  the 
extremity  of  the  plain,  we  quitted  our  sliding  cars  with  that  joy  that  a  sailor 
feels  on  entering  a  long-expected  port,  and  sought  the  friendly  fireside  to 
restore  the  wonted  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  use  of  onr  frosen  liml;^. 
One  of  our  party  observed,  that  he  had  crossed  the  mountain  twenty  times, 
and  at  all  seasons,  but  never  before  suffered  so  severely  from  the  oold. 
Near  the  house  at  which  we  rested  for  refreshment,  is  a  building  nmrked 
with  Buonaparte's  name,  devoted  to  the  salmary  purpose  of  relieving  poor 
travellers,  who  have  occasion  to  traverse  the  mountain  during  the  ineleneney 
of  winter.  The  entertainment  at  the  mountain  inn  was  not  so  good  as.  it 
ought  to  have  been,  but  we  had  some  excellent  honey,  which  tius  plain, 
covered  in  the  summer  with  herbage  and  flowers,  yields  in  great  abundance. 
After  having  our  baggage  visited  by  a  revenue  ofllcer,  and  taken  warmth 
and  refreshment,  we  again  wrapped  ourselves  up,  and  were  tied  two  by  two 
in  our  vehicles,  covered  with  coarse  cloth  and  stuffed  with  straw.  A  large 
thick  blanket  was  then  bound  oter  our  arms  and  shoulders,  and  pegged  to 
the  frame  of  the  machine,  that  we  could  neither  move  liand  or  foot.  Thus 
secured  from  cold,  as  well  as  from  the  power  of  interrupting  the  course  of 
our  guide,  we  again  embarked  on  our  smooth  sea,  not  as  before,  drawn. by 
mules,  their  assistance  soon  appeared  unnecessary,  but  with  our  eondudors 
seated  on  the  front  of  each  sledge.  Our  machine,  in  gliding  downwards, 
needed  no  other  impulse  than  its  own  weight ;  the  duty  of  the  conductor  was 
to  check,  direct,  and  turn  it.  We  soon  reached  whst  I  call  the  precipices. 
Here  there  was  occasion  for  all  the  experience  and  dexterity  of  the  guides. 
The  descent  was  tremendously  steep,  and  as  the  weather  was  then  clear,  we 
could  see  the  depths  immediately  beneath  us,  and  the  sledge  tracts  formed  on 
their  brink  in  a  zig-cag  manner,  are  so  narrow,  that  to  overium  would  be 
inevitable  destruction.  The  guide  fixed  in  front  depends  entirely  on  the  ase 
of  his  heels,  with  which  he  most  dexterously  turns  the  obedient  amckjoe 
ronnd  the  sharp  comers,  which  present  a  most  terrific  prospect  to  the  inex- 
perienced traveller,  since  he  glides  with  almost  winged  rapidity  dows  those 
shoots,  ant!  at  the  approach  of  every  angle,  has  directly  before  him  a  sudden 
precipice  of  many  hundred  feet,  from  which  he  seems  to  be  secured  by  only 
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one  slight  rail.-  The  skill  of  the  condacter,  is,  however,  with  great  bodily 
fzertion,  a  better  secarity.  When  close  to  the  angle,  he  cheeks. the  swift 
motion  of  the  sledge  by  iiressing  both  heels  with  all  his  strength  in  the 
snow,  and  at  the  turn  Itself,  by  stretching  one  heel  out,  and  bearing  with  his 
band  on  the  opposite  handle  of  the  sledge,  whirls  yoa  roaad  the  corner  in 
an  instant.  This  motion  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  skaller;  and  inde- 
pendently of  some  palpitations  until  the  first  two  or  three  angle»  are  passed^ 
Is  an  easy  and  pleasurable  mode  of  descending.  JRecoYering  from  the 'first 
embllons  of  surprise  at  this  manner  of  couYeyance,  we  found  ourselves  sliding 
into  a  kind  ofamphitheatrical  vale  snrrounded  by  mountains,  presenting  on 
every  side,  grand  and  picturesque  objects.  Or  the  lefl,  you  have  embodied 
Icicles  like  rock»,  pendent  from  the  highest  overhanging  brink,  and,  by  the 
accession  of  some  mineral  waters  to  the  melted  snow,  stained  by  most  clear 
and  beautiful  colours.  These  brilliant  incrustations,  hanging  iii  various 
forms  over  the  dark  perpendicular  rocks,  have  the  appearance  of  a  magni- 
ficent basso  relievo.  On  the  right,  the  water  from  the  lake  above,  gushing 
over  the  silvery  summit  of  the  precipice,  forms  an  elegant  cascade,  and  falls 
nearly  two  hundred  perpendicular  feet  into  a  kind  of  grotto,  created  by 
accumulation  of  icicles  from  the  foam  of  the  water-fall,'  arid  partly  covered 
witbsnow.  The  magnitude  of  the  stream,  the  height  of  the  fall,  the  ire* 
mendous  roar,  and  splendid  diffusion  of  the  spray,  made  this  a  very  iuteres^- 
ing  scene.  After  this  first  fall,  it  rushes  away  impetuously,  over  ragged 
rocks,  and  constantly  falling  and  constantly  increasing,  precipitates  itself 
along  the  side  of  the  road  all  the' way  down  into  the  plains  of  Italy.  An 
idea  of  its  abrupt  straggling  course  may  be  formed  by  the  nature  of  the  road 
I  am  about  to  describe.  Quitting  now  the  most  steep  part  of  the  descent, 
you  cross  the  torrent  and  pass  over  a  sloping  plain,  until  you  reach  a  long 
vaulted  way,  formed  at  a  great  expense  by  the  same  patriotic  prince,  who 
excavated  the  road  near  the  passage  of  Hannibal.  This  useful  undertaking, 
like  the  former,  was  necesssry  to  render  Mont-Cenis  passable  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  Still  continuing  to  descend  rapidly,  we  found  a  very  perceptible 
change  in  the  climate,  and  the  snow  so  nearly  melted  off  the  rocky  surface, 
that  the  sledge  became  a  very  uneasy  carriage  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  a 
small  village  about  half-way  down  the  mountain.  Here  we  halted,  and  ex- 
changing our  sledges  for  mules,  again  proceeded  in  calvaeade  order.  The 
road  from  thence  to  the  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  may  be  literally 
called  a  winding  staircase  ;  and  is  so  unequal  as  well  as  steep,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  no  other  animals  than  practised  mules  could  have  carried  us 
safely  over  the  last  three  miles.  The  dangerous  and  uncdrnfortable  state  of 
the  road  was,  liowever,  almost  compensated  by  the  rich  and  romantic  objects 
around  us.  The  snow  had  every  where  disappeared,  even  from  the  mpun- 
tains  on  the  right  and  lel't.  We  began  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  luxuriancy 
of  Italian  foliage.  The  sylvan  parts  of  the  scene  were  relieved  by  many 
evergreens  and  oaks,  and  brambles  of  faded  hue,  which  absolutely  had  not 
shed  the  leaves  of  last  year.  The  rocks,  low-browed  and  impending  over  the 
torrent,  were  clothed  in  a  velvet  moss,  far  more  rich  and  brilliant  than  it 
appears  in  our  climates.  The  sweeping  slopes  of  the  majestic  mountaios 
were  fresh  with  uncovered  verdure,  and  occasionally  ornamented  with  sip^ll 
cataracts  pouring  over  their  sides  from  the  snows  on  the  summit  into  the 
torrent  beneath.    With  these  kind  of  views,  yet  ever  varied,  were  we  grat^- 
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S«d,  «n  o«r  Ant  cotrtaee  int«  Ifttlsr,  •atil  we  rcMhed  the  snum  town  of 
KofmHel,  wiMf*  we  ullghled  from  cor  nmles,  and  cUseluirged  our  eoodoeton, 
who  made  •  irery  Moderate  dentnd  for  the  lerYiee  they  htd  rendered  n  over 
thaee  ioof  «nd  dlttenlt  eleepB.  WWlit  oar  dinner  wes  preperinf  ,  we  walked 
into  the  t«wn  wMi  nil  the  eagemeM  of  cnriotity  whkh  novelty  exeilee. 
The  dIttlnetioM  Ininedlntely  obvUms  to  remerfc,  were,  nehnnge  of  lengnafe, 
%  aore  grots  degree  of  snperetition,  end  e  love  of  floery.  Many  of  the  pri* 
vnia  bovaef  were  ooaraely  bedaahed  with  Bainto  and  Madomas,  oadcr  wUeh 
w«ra  inaerlpllMis  cnphaitleally  addreated  to  pattera«l>y.  Blany  erseUan 
too  «#m  f  laoad  in  the  nott  oanapleaoaB  parts  of  the  streeU.  The  eharehes 
(Cor  thasa  wen  two  or  three  in  this  sbmU  plaee)  scened  most  gaodily  deee- 
anted  with  nany  paltry  omaaieats ;  aad  being  Sunday,  there  were  erewdsd 
cengrageftlons.  The  waoMn  were  dressed  in  a  meaner  totally  difliereat  froia 
asy  we  had  seen  In  Fraaee— ^ilk  gowaa  with  large  showy  patterns  sheas 
ofcheMBiekiiid'—and  head-dresses  boand  in  a  tolled  manner  roood  their 
beads,  and  crowded  with  large  headed  pins.  The  ehildren  too  wero  liedecfced 
ie  the  same  gay  stile.  We  observed  nothlag  particnlar  ia  the  exterior  of 
the  men,  ezeept  that  they  wore  net  caps  instead  of  hats,  of  verioes  eoloan, 
wHh  long  tails  haaglog  t>ehlnd,  and  sometimes  tassels.  The  streets  were 
very  narrow,  and  the  hoases  itl-bnilt,  awkwardly  contrived,  and  very  dirty. 
Yet  a  rade  love  of  show  prevails  even  here,  for  all  their  doors  and  windows 
are  painted  round  the  borders  with  the  gayest  colours.  Leaving  this 
miserable  little  town,  where,  If  there  seemed  an  equality  of  condftfon,  it 
was  an  equal  degree  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  we  passed  with  an  eqnipsge 
far  superior  to  what  we  found  in  France,  over  a  rocky  road,  tbroagh  s 
narrow  romantic  vale,  with  the  same  torrent  by  our  side,  now  magniHed  Inio 
a  large  stream,  gradually  l>ecoming  less  and  less  furious  as  the  deelfrily 
diminished,  and  the  hills  on  each  side  by  degrees  melted  away. 

About  four  miles  from  Novalisi  is  a  small  town  rrniarktble  only  for  a 
fortress  most  advantageously  posted  to  greet  the  pass  to  the  monotalna,  on 
a  solitary  rock  placed  by  nature  In  the  niidst  of  the  valley.  Beyond  thrs 
town,  the  sununiia  of  the  hills  not  so  lofty  as  to  be  exposed  to  a  aeveiity  of 
climate,  yet  high  enough  to  command  a  view  of  the  rich  plains  of  Turin,  are 
adorned  by  antique  castles,  convents,  or  private  seats,  less  renmrinble  for 
rieganoe  of  structure  than  the  singularity  and  beauty  of  their  situation. 

At  eight  miles  from  the  capital,  we  passed  through  the  town  of  RoToredo, 
fhmous  for  an  engagement  (of  which  we  saw  the  marks)  between  the  Freaeh 
and  Russians,  in  Which  the  former  were  defeated.  On  an  eminence,  dose 
to  the  town,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  d-de? ant  Due  d'Adst,' brother  to  his 
•arllnian  Majesty,  stands  awAdly  Imposing,  both  from  its  magniioence  an4 
site.  The  town  itself  is  well  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow ;  tlds  wirfch 
appears  to  us  a  defeeUvb  mode  of  eonstractinj^  a  town,  is  very  general  la  all 
the  SBBall  towns  of  Italy,  aad  in  some  of  the  grandest.  To  exclude  the  sun 
from  a  street  Is  much  to  be  desired  in  warm  climates,  yet  narrow  streets 
*  certainly  tend  to  degrade  the  style  of  building,  for,  we  generally  observed, 
that  in  the  «rlde  streets  of  Italy  we  found  the  most  elegant  arehlteclare. 
(To  be  Cdntinued.) 

FrhNed  and  Pabilahed  by  Richabd  Cablilb«  ig,  Fleet-atroet,  wlierw  alt 
Commanlcatioiis,  post-paid,  or  free  of  expcaae,  are  repeated  to  be  left* 
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TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  N0TTIN6HA»![  AND  I?rS 
VICINITY. 

-LETTER   IT 

My  atteotion  is  recalled  to  yoa,  in  consequence  of  finding  in  a 
late  '  Notting^aih  and  Newark  M^rextry,'  ihat^  tUfere  has  been 
some  sparring  in  the '  Catholic  Journal/  on  the  suk^ect  of  Aft. 
Gilbert's  shrinking  from  a  meeting  with  me  for  public  discnasiott. 
I  was  pleased  to  find  4!iis  to  have  been  the  case,  though  youwlll 
see  by  my  insertion  of  a  part  of  that  sparring,  i^d  of  a  )etter  (t^ 
fused  insertion)  which  1  sent  to  Ihe  Editor  of  that  Joarnal,  that 
tM  poor  sneaking  Christians  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brushy 
whether  they  be  Catholic  or  Protdstaiit.    The  *  Catholic  Jotihalil* 
went  on  <crowingly  against  Mr.ProtestaQt  Gilbert,  until  some  one 
at  Nottingham,  4K)me  cunning  wag,  perhaps  Gilbert  himself  or 
(Bailey,  hinted  that  Mr.  Catholic  Journalist  exhibited  more  affec- 
tion for  Atheism  than  for  Prole^t^tisni !  That  waB^a  damper? 
^That  was  a  raising  of  the  d^vil !  The  Christian  league  wa[i  r^' 
called,  and  Atheism  -Renounced  as  very  contemptible !  My  letter 
4o  the  ^editor  of  the  ^  Catholic  Journal'  affords  you  a  proof,  that 
neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant  can  bear  discussion  with  us  vrbo 
advocate  free  discussion.    Have  apy  of  you  seen  the  learaed  re- 
4iftatbhsof  Mirabaud,  Meslief,  PaioOi: and  Palmer,  that  were  to* 
<M>me  forth  spiHtuaH^ed  frdm  the  FHat  Street  Chaifiei  and  Oin' 
IShopf  I  am  very'  in^'patietit  t6  see  them.'    What'h&s  beeh  dtihjby 
thai  was  promlsedi  in  consequence  of  .Mr.  Qilbertbeidg^^^ 
'vented  from   mfpting  me   as    genteetifff^he   could' v^ish!' 
9  hear  of  Mr,  Gilberl's^Locturea, about  infidelity ;  but  itis  con-* 
tempcible  in  the  lowest  degree,  to  moot«oiitroi^ierted  ^tibjeets  in 
;a 'place  vi^here  controversy  is  not  allowed,    ft  is  the  ganii»  that  is* 

.Printed  uui  P«l^lit»bed  Uy  A.  qAauLE,  li0,„Fie«t'S^t{reet.' 
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lower  than  that  of  the  daoghiUcock,  which  is  in  danger  of 
asitault  on  that  dunghill.  The  congregation  to  which  the^  lee- 
torefl  are  delivered  knows  nothing  of  coonter-arenments,  is  not 
a  thoughtfol  aongregation,  has  not  sagacity  to  detect  fo  itself, 
nor  courage  and  honesty  enough  to  recMi  anid  hear  the  sagacious 
detections  of  the  errors  of  Christianity  by  others,  it  is  disgraceful 
to  introduce  such  a  subject  to  such  a  congregation,  while  there 
are  opponents  to  be  found.  My  chapeh  u  positively  closed  for 
want  of  opposition.  1  hate  preaching  where  there  should  be  dis- 
cussion ;  I  can  neither  listen  to  it,  nor  practise  it  upon  others. 

The  articles  which  I  am  about  to  introduce  are  from  the  Not- 
tingham and  Newark  Mercury,  and  the  commenting  paragraph 
after  Crito's  letter  is  the  connnent  of  the  Editor  of  the  Catholic 
Journal.  My  letter  to  the  Editor  of  that  journal  follows,  after 
which,  I  may  make  a  few  more  observatk>ns  on  my  visit  to  Not- 
tingham. I  am  sure  that  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  every 
reader  of  *  The  Lion '  thai  I  behaved  well  in  Nottingham,  and 
that  the  Christians  were  unanimously  afraid  of  me. 

RBV.  MR.  GILBERT  AND  GARLILB. 

[Soon  after  CarUle  had  visited  NottlnghBin,  an  article  on  the  aabjeet  of  tW 
.  tetendcd  oootroferay  with  Mr.  Oitk)cn,  appeared  in  the  CmUudU  J^mrmuL 

This  article  coQtaino.d  some  erroneont  atatcinenis  which  we  ahonld  hate 

ootioed  at  the  time,  but  understandiag  that  the  refutation  was  coming  froai 
*  another  quarter,  possessed  of  the  most  correct  information,  «e  forbore 

adverting  to  It  at  that  period.  After  waiting  aoae time,  we  aaid  the  follow- 
.  ing  conmnntcation,  (and  comment  npoB  ibatoeainaniaalion)  in  tkoCaikcUe 

JjonmiU  of  Saturday  laat.— Ed.  Mbb.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Catholic  Jommal. 

NottiogbaiD,  Sept  28. 1828. 
SiRt-r-As  I  cannot  conceive  yoo  coald  enlertain  an  iatentioii  wilfolly  t» 
misrepresent  the  conduct  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Gilherf,  io  the  acconntyoa  gavct 
pablished  in  the  Catholic  Journal  of  the  21  st  instant,  of  his  intended 
controversy  with  Mr.  Carlile,  I  her  leave  to  troable  yon  with  a  few 
remarks  upon  tlie  article,  in  order  &at  year  readers  nsay  be  put  in  poa- 
aesstonof  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  which  were  tliese : — Mr.  Carlile*  wlio 
was  aojouming  in  Nottiogfaaoi,  pnblislHd  a  challenge,  iuTitil^  ^b. 
Qilbtrt  to  meet  him,  for  the  purpose  of  public  diacossion  upon  lEe  twa 
following  subjects,  which  he  niidertook  to  maintain,  Ws.  that  tliere  was 
no  £sir  assumption,  much  less  any  clear  proof,  of  tbe  ezisteuce  of  an  iatdU- 

fent  first  cause  of  things;  and,  secondly,  that  there  was  no  aaffieieat 
istorical  evidence,  opon  which  to  grouoci  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  the 
person  called  Jesns  or  fCaiareth,  aftorwatds  Jnui  Chrut. 

Mr.43ilbert  accepted  the  challenge,  and  bis  friends  procurtd  oanMnt 
frnm  two  of  the  AMerawn  in  this  town«  to  have  a  large  and  oooundioaa 
roimiJB  tbe  Excbsnge,  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  granted  for  the 
use  of  the  public  on  the  occasion  ;  tlie  price  of  admission  tickets  was  fixed 
at  Is.  and  the  proceeds,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  given  to  the  JVotiimgktam 
injlrmmry ;  a  platform  was  en*cteil  for  the  nse orthe  dispntanta,  repoctera 
prodded,  the  tickets  distributed,  and  everv  thing  fi>mierte«l   with  Slie 
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tiecmary  Arrangements,  ci>nipli*trd,  wlen  n  frw  liourit  before  the  tioie  fttt 
Hieetin^,  whtoli  wm  six  o'clock  fti  the  eventnjr,  the  Mayor,  who  for  the 
time  hemfr^  possesses  immeiliHte  rontronl  over  tlie  room  in  oaestion, 
arrived  at  home,  from  wliich  he  had  been  absent  some  time  on  a  journey, 
and  prooemling  to  the  Exchange,  where  a  few  of  Mr.  Oilbert'%  friends 
were  snperintendinr  the  arrangements,  neremptorily  forbade  tlie  meeting 
•f  the  parties  in  that  place ;  nor  oonld  anv  representation  or  entreaty 
divert  him  from  his  pnrpose.  Information  or  this  unpleasant  ooeiurrence 
^  conveyed  aa  soon  as  possible  to  Mr.  Carlile,  whose  lodgings 
were  nearly  a  mile  from  the  place  uppointed  for  meeting,  bat  accom- 
panied with  an  intimatioB  that  endeayonrs  were  making  to  procure 
a  large  bnilding,  used  as  a  cavalry  riding  school ;  and  this,  it  may  be 
remarked,  was  likewise  undertaken  exclusively  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Gilbert,  in  compliance  with  his  earnest  desire  l!>r  the  discussion  to  take 
niace,  not  from  the  consideration  that  Mr.  Carlile  had  posted  down  to 
Nottingham  for  the  express  purpose  of  answering  his  challenge,  as  you 
erroneously  state,  bnt  because  he  was  anxious  to  meet  the  advocate  of 
inOdelity  before  those  among  whom  his  poison  had  been  disseminated. 

The  person  who  rents  the  building,  and  who  is  a  livery-stable  keeper, 
after  being  promised  a  handsome  remuneration  for  its  use,  consented  that 
the  meeting  should  be  held  in  that  place.  Mr.  iHl6ert*M  frienda  instantly 
set  two  or  three  carts  to  icollect  forms  from  Sunday  schools  and  other 
places,  sufficient  to  accommodate  five  hundred  persons,  and  were  arranging 
ivirti  a  carpenter  the  further  accomodations  for  the  speakei^  &c.  when  a 
message  was  delivered  from  a  county  Maf^istrate,  residing  in  the  neigh*, 
bonrhood,  and  in  wliese  jorisdicHoR  tlie  building  lay,  though  onlV. 
separated  from  the  town  by  a  public  road,  that  *«did  Mr.  Carlile 
appear  in  that  place,  he  should  put  him  down.**  The  occupiers  of  the 
school  receiving  at  the -same  time,  intimations  of  the  displeasure  of  some 
of  the  trustees  of  the  building,  for  the  Veps  tlieyhad  taken,  which 
alarmed  them  for  their  future  safety,  and  hidnced  them  earnestly  to  request 
that  the  meeting  might  not  take  place  there.  It  was  now  near  ^ve 
li'eioek — a  message  was  instantly  dispatched  to  Mr.  Carlile,  Informing- 
him  of  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  the  apprehensions  entertained  that  the 
dtscnssion  muet  'be  deferred ;  as  likewise  one  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  conveying 
theiianae  inteHigence. 

Anxious  to  meet  his  opponent^  Mr.  Gilbert  suggested  that  the  chapel  in 
Friar.lane,  where  he  is  mini&ter,  might  be  used,  but  as  it  was  found  upon 
enqnirv  among  the  trust  committee  and  leading  members  of  the  society, 
that  strong  o^ectious  existed  against  such  use  being  made  of  the  place, 
no  alternative  remained,  ^especially  as  there  was  no  other  public  rooms 
in  Nottingham  capable  of  containing  such  a  company)  but  to  relinquish 
tlie  discussion.  Placards  were,  as  soon  as  possible,  posted  tip  in  oon- 
apteuotts  sitfiations,  informing  the  puMic  of  the  event,  and  giving  them 
instractidns  wliere  they  would  be  repaid  the  price  of  the  tickets. 

I  can  state  in  verity,  on  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  so  hi  from 
Mr.Otlbert  manifesting  any  «^  fisint-heartedness,"  or  shewin|r  any  dis- 
position to  evade  the  disensston,  the  utmost  degree  of  chagrin  and  dis* 
lypoiDtment  was  manifested  by  him  on  the  «ceaston  of  the  interruptions. 

Proin  what  source.  Sir,  you  have  drawn  your  information,  I  am  «nat>le 
to  conjecture,  as  1  regret  to  say,  scarioely  one  of  the  statements  is  borne 
oat  iiy  the  facts  of  the  case. 

It  IS  cerUinly  true  that  Mr.  Kendal  made  an  offer  to  Mr.  Carlile  of  his 
AMstory-yard,  situated  by  the  canal,  in  which  to  hold  the  meeUng,  and 
Ifaat  M  verbal  message  was  carried  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  by  two  of  Mr.  C«rlsle*j 
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friends,  to  tUt  effect :  and  it  it  likewise  trae,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  Ins  Miict 
pablicly  stated,  tbat  had  he  been  at  home,  *'he  should  have  deemed  it 
Mlly  to  attend  to  It,"  as  who  would  not,  to  hare  ^one  to  a  wharf-yard  at 
nearly  sun-set,  to  take  part  in  an  argument,  whtcb,  in  all  probability, 
wOula  be  pcotraeted  for  two  or  three  liours.  But  it  is  not  true,  that  m 
conseonence  of  the  acceptance  of  a  challenge  by  Mr.  Qilbert,  **  Carlile 
postea  off  to  Nottingham  ;**  it  is  not  true  tbat  Mr.  Uilbert  was  at  all 
concerned  in  "  bringing  the  unfortunate  ipan  down  all  the  way  to  Nol* 
tingham,''  as  the  challen^  was  not  given  until  Mr.  Carlile  had  beenal 
least  a  forteight  in  Nottmgham ;  nor  is  it  true  that  "  Carlile  liaving 
waited  for  his  opponent  in  rain,  thought  proper  to  address  the  p<;rsQns 
4asemhled;  but  tney  would  not  hear  nim:"  what  little  be  had  to  say 
upon  the  occasion,  was  heard,  not  merely  with  patience,  being  addressed 

ErincipaUy  to  his  friends,  but  witli  marked  satisOsction.  Mr.  Carliles 
owever,  was  not  satisfied  with  this  result,  but  issued,  during  the  cmsuiaff 
week,  a  handbill,  stating  his  intention  to  deliver  a  lectuffc  at  Mr.  Kendall 
yard,  on  the  Monday  following:  in  the  mean  time,  his  principles  and  his 
writings  becoming  more  generally  the  subject  of  conversation,  repeated 
<allusions  were  made  tp  an  infamous  book,  of  which  he  was  said  to  be  the 
author,  tlie  tendency  of  which  was  stated  to  be  of  a  natare  to  degrade  aid 
demoralize  the  female  sex  in  particular. 

At  the  hour  of  meetings  a  vast  multitude,  principallv  consisting  of  poor 
women,  with  a  mixture  of  boys  and  youths,  assembled  about  tbe.gatca 
of  the  yard,  and  on  the  canal  bank,  opppsite  tp  the  wharf.  The  woaie& 
were  particularly  vociferous  ;  but  as  tllev  were  kept  by  the  gaies  of  the 
yard  and  the  canal,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  object  of  their 
abuse,  but  little  interruption  was  given  to  Mr.  Carlile,  during  the  nesrly 
four  hours  which  he  was  engaged  in  explaining  and  enforclag  his  pruh 
ciples.  By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  lecture,  it  was  become  tmmAj 
dark,  and  the  mob  aronnd  hod  increased,  as  may  he  naturally  asppoeeo, 
from  th^  situation  of  the  pbce,  in.  the  vicinity  of  a  dense  maoalhctnffi^g 
neighbourhood,  to  a  ffarful  extent.  Attempts  were,  it  is  said,  made  to 
forc^  the  gates,  by  soape  men  who  had  been  first  drawn  to  the  spot,  in  all 
firobfbili^  by  curiosity,  but  who  ware  afterwards  induced  by  tLs  woman 
to  employ  their  strength  for  this  purpose.  During  the  confusion  about 
the  gmtes,  which  drew  the  mob  from  the  canal  bank,  a  barge  was 
swung  acroea  the  canal,  and  Mr.CarUle,  with  a  party  of  friends,  made 
their  jBscane. 

Vd  to  this  time,  which  was  ten  days  after  the  period  fixed  upon  for 
the  discussion  with  .Mr.  Qilbert,  and  not  on  the  same  day,  aa  your  leport 
)insin.ufiti!s,  Mr.  Carlile  liad  gone  about  the  town  at  all  hours,  both  by 
•dajr  .and  night,  and  into  com^nies  both  great  and  sma^l,  without  inteiw 
4iiption  or  insnh.  ••  Brute  violence  had  in  no  instance  been  empkiyed 
to  crush  opinion,^'  nor  any  attempt  "been  made  to  atone  a  man, 
whose  appeal  to  our  reason  we  had  baen  eithor  unable  or  nnwilBng  la 
meet^'*. 

^^.^^.^J^^^^^'^F'*®''*  ^*^^  to  take  up  yoqr.Joqmal  of  the  21st  mst; 
.onp  viplfn^  prejudiced  against  Ihff  pi:Ui<^ple  of  Cstbojiics,  he  would  be 
«pt  to  ooncludil.tbat  in  the  bosom  pf  the  edjlpr  of  the  ColAe/m  Jomtmi^ 
4bere  lurked  a  to^m  sympathy  with  the  dlsconpAted  Infidel,  and  tlmt 
Atheism,  m  tbeeyes  of  a  Papist,  was  a  more  veaial  offeufie  than  PxoieslaBl. 
asm.  Being  duposed  myself  to  attribute  your  misstatmenU  only  to  hnny* 
4>r  iniperfeqt  aofuwps  of  jnformatiop, 

I  b^  leaire  to  subscribe  myself.  Sir, 

Youths  nnost  rneppctfially, 
Cairo. 
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^9*  in  justice  to  Bfr.  Gilbert,  we  insert  the  above  letter :  in  jtntree 
|o  oamlves  we  are  obliged,  and  that  too  rery  relaotantl^,  for  we  have 
Ae  rieateflt  aversion  to  personal  controversy,  to  make  this  explanation. 
And  first  as  to  our  authorities — the  only  sources  of  information  which  we 
liad  were  the  Nottingham  papen,  and  Mr.  Gilbert's  own  letter  in  The 
Mmremry^  and  we  stated  as  much  in  our  article.  With  respect  to  the 
htU^  we  am  astonished  at  Grito*s  attempt  to  confase  those  Which  are 
really  of  any  moment  in  the  case.  We  re-state  them.  Carlile  cliairenged 
Mr.  Gilbert  to  a  controversy ;  the  challenge  was  accepted.  The  hour  and 
place  of  meeting  are  appointed,  when  a  third  party  interferes,  and  pre- 
▼ents  the  meeting  in  that  particular  place:  the  stime  disappointment 
occurs  with  resnect  to  a  second  apartment,  which  the  parties  proposed  to 
make  use  of.  Now,  no  one  affects  to  say  that  these  repeated  failures  took 
place  through  Carlilc*s  fault.  Well,  then,  what  follows?  Carlile  does 
the  best  he  can  under  the  circumstanced — when  his  adversary,  who  is,  we 
presume,  a  highly-es teemed  inhabitant  of  Nottingham,  was  unable  to  get 
a  room  in  that  toivn,  Carlile  himself  made  out  a  place  of  accoibmodation, 
and  there  be  waits  fbr  his  antagonist,  for  whom  he  formally  sends  a  mes- 
senger. This  we  state  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gilbert  himself,  and  these 
are  the  words  in  his  letter  to  The  Mercury  : — "  On  being  informed  that 
all  prospect  of  accommodation  for  that  evening  was  at  an  end,  and  that  a 
note  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Carlile  to  that  effect^  I  shortly  after  called  upon 
a  friend,  and  touk  a  walk  in  the  ouen  air.  In  my  abseilce,  a  message 
was  left  at  my  house,  that  Mr.  Carlile  was  ti'aiting  for  me  in  Mr.  Ken- 
dal Fs  yard.'*  We  \M  say  not  hi  tig  about  the  *■  open  air,*  and  the  *  friend  ;* 
at  any 'rate  Mr.  Gilbert  did  not  go  to  the  yard.  Well,  but  would  he  have 
^one  had  he  been  in  the  wap  of  the  messenger  f  He  positively  says  not. 
.  Fere  are  his  words  i—*  Of  this  (mess^e)  I  knew  nothing  till  late  that 
evening,  but  if  I  had  been  at  home^  1  should  have  deemed  it  folly  to 
mttenitto  it :    Since  that  time,  another  intimation  lias  been  made  to  me. 
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lias  not  declined  the  contest?  Mr.  Gilbert  has  disclined  the  contest;  and 
be  savs  he  ivill  not  dispute  with  Carlile,  except  throdgh  his  own  pulpit 
atid  the  press.  Now  this  is  what  we  say,  that  as  long  as  he  was  obstructed 
from  disputing,  Mr.  Gilbert  showed  the  greatest  readiness  for  combat^ 
but  the  very  momettt  the  impediment  is  removed,  Mr.  Gilbert  changes  his 
miod,  and'find^  out  for  the  first  time,  that  the  contest  to  which  he  con- 
sented would  be  *  wholly  ubudaptecl  to  any  good  purpose.*  Let  Mr, 
Gilbert  get  out  of  tlifs-if  he  can.  Then  it  seems  we  falsely  fitated,  that 
*  Virnte  vfolenoe  Was  employed  to  crush  opinion  V  Why,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  wonderful,  does  nOt  good  Crito  himself  l>ear  testimony  to  the 
Cniffi  of  tvhat  is*t  s(iitt*d  ?  Does  he  not  actually  describe  the  attempt  to 
force  the  gates  Where  CArlile  was,  and  the  gathering  of  the  mob  to  •  fear- 
ful extent;*  ttxiA  does  he  not  tell  us>  tliftt  Carlile.  with  his  friends,  <  make 
thdr  escape^  across  the  canal  I  Oh,  but  we  mislook  the  dayoiih^  per- 
secution. Fools  that  we  are,  we  laid  the  wrong  ddy  ip  our  indictment ! 
Hah!  titet  wa3  an  oversight  indeed  ;  but  still  il  was  not  our  fault,  for  we 

3 noted*  from  The  J^ottingham  Journal^  which  made  no  distinction  in  the 
ates,  as  far  as  We  remenjber.  We  really  wonder  that  any  advocate  could 
hare  4Y»y  rtcourse  to  such  subterfuges.  Tfie  substantial  statement  wbicli 
ive  made  was,  that  Ctfrlile's  life  Was  threatened  by  the  inhabitants  of 
W<rttingham,  for  having  exercised  a  right  which  can  alone  justify  those 
▼«iy  persons  in  adhenng  to  their  own  religion;  and  that  statement  is 
confirmed  by  Crito. 
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The  last  paragraph  of  Crito^t  letter,  whiob  accusei  us  of  MHartaimng 
a  secKt  sympathy  with  the  discomfited  infidel,  «od  a  gicfefce  for 
Atheism,  as  compared  with  Protestantism,  is  as  indecent  as  it  is  uBJnatili- 


r  Mys,  that  sach  a  fellow  as  Orlile  may  \ 

and  exercise  those  privileges,  of  which  it  has  stripped  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, althongh  they  were  his  birth*right,  becaose  be  is  a  Catholic! 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL, 


Sir, — I  have  remained  ignorant,  nntil  the  18th  instant,  that  voor  Journal 
has  noticed  my  late  encounter  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Nottingham, 
and  now,  I  nave  only  seen  the  letter  of  Crito  with  yonr  coounent,  as 
copied  by  Tkt  Notiimgham  and  Newark  Mercury  from  yoor  Joarnal  of 
the  I8th  nit.  I  have  never  seen  The  Catholic  Joarmmi;  therefore,  I  am 
irnorant,  beyond  analogical  supposition,  of  its  general  ciiaracter.  Bat 
1  find,  in  Crito's  letter,  some  claims,  00  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  so 
very  visibly  unwarrantable,  that  you.  Sir,  have  not  failed  to  detect  theou 
To  that  detection,  I  can  make  a  little  addition. 

Crito  states,  that  1  was  the  first  to  challenge.  This  is  no  fartlier  cor* 
rect,  tlian,  inasmuch  as  I  stand  before  the  P&Uc,  as  a  man  who  would 
scorn  to  entertain  an  opinion  tliat  any  other  man  could  refute ;  and,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  to  be  and  am  a  general  challenger,  of  any  man 
who  may  differ  from  roe  in  any  matter  of  opinion.  But  Mr.  Gilbert  stood 
before  the  public  in  a  similar  character,  and  opened  his  house  on  a  Wed- 
nesday evening  to  all  opponents.  I  was  informed,  before  f  visited  Not^ 
tingham,  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  sojourn  in  that  town,  without 
raceiving  a  challenge  from  Mr.  Gilbert.  Thia  was  partly  the  case;  for 
the  very  first  dav  tMt  I  spent  there,  an  arrangement  was  made  thai  i  was 
to  meet  Mr.  Gilbert  in  his  library  on  the  first  Wednesday  evening.  ^*  Co»> 
temptihle*'  as  I  may  be  as  a  rea$oner  in  your  Cathode  ewe  ^nafaitkfai 
judgment^  I  made  myself  app^r  so  Tittle  contemptible  to  Air.  Gilbert  and 
his  friends,  that,  notwithstanding  all  subsec^uent  slander,  there  waa  an 
expressed  admission,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance, 
that  a  man  of  my  ulent  and  candour  should  be  converted  to  the  adoptioa 
of  the  Christian  relidon.  That  admusion  was  acknowledged  to  have 
been  won  by  me,  in  that  evening's  conversation,  in  conjunction  with  the 
removal  of  much  nnwarrantetf  and  pre-existing  prejudice.  The  admission 
was  in  brief  this:  '*  we  exnected  to  find  a  monster  of  iniquity;  we  axe 
undeceived,  we  find  you  a  talented  gentleman.*' 

Rumours  arose  about  this  private  interview  between  Mr.  Gilbert  and 
myself,  and  some  few  persons  belonging  to  the  Reverend  Gentleman's 
conirregation  were  so  anxious  for  a  public  meeting  between  as,  that  a 
challenge  was  brought  to  uiy  lodgings,  to  the  effect,  that,  if  I  would 
ask  the  public  meeting,  Mr.  Gilbert  would  gladly  consent..  I  did  ask  it. 
The  consequence  is  known  to  your  readers,  as  far  as  tlie  intermptiott  oC 
the  meeting.  To  this  hour,  I  am  not  satisfied,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  really 
■aeant  to  meet  me;  because,  if  such  had  been  his  disposition,  tbeobatar 
t  m'*®"  *"''**'  *°**  **V  ^  ^  surmounted.  I  saw  a  disposttioa  for 
shuffle,  auiong  his  friends  deputed  to  meet  iiie  to  settle  the  arraneement 
for  ineetntg.  It  was  sUted,  tliut  I  had  pldced  Mr.  Gilbert  in  a  diUdTa«. 
tageous  p..8ition,  be  not  knuuing  what  he  had  to  do  L    The  fcmjilc  iaha- 
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hitaiiU  of  Nonioglnua  wcrfl  to  be  deowd  adiniMbii!  Unj^tttonable 
periods  of  tioie  were  ckioied  for  Mr.  Gilbert  to  speek.  To  tbeie  cireuoH 
ttaaoes,  I  must  submit  or  bare  no  disDustion.  I  submitted  to  these  and 
many  other  anpleanantries ;  hnt»  to  Tain  ;  I  could  no  where,  nor  id  any 
way,  bring  Mr.  Gilbert  to  the  discussion,'  and  his  best  friends  can  only 
oorer  their  blushes  by  Immorally  slanderin/r  me.  I  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  tbeinhabitants*of  Notttnjrfaam,  that  i  could  not  find  one  person  to 
stand  forth  and  meet  me  in  public  discussion.  All  tint  has  been  said  inr 
the  Nottingham  newspapers,  about  my  being  in  danger  from  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  about  my  escape,  ke,  is  utterly  false.  I  never  felt  tliat 
danger,  and  1  nerer  shrank  from  meeting  the  eongregated  people  of  Not- 
tingnam  in  any  other  way,  tlian  in  not  liking  to  have  two  or  three  thou- 
saml  of  them  aC  my  heels  in  going  through  the  streets.  It  was  my 
modest V,  rather  than  my  fear,  it  was  my  utter  dislike  of  mere  mobs,  that 
induced  me  to  shun  them.  When  I  have  begged  them  not  to  follow  me, 
the  answer,  or  excuse,  was  a  compliment  and  not  an  insult.  I  was  never 
secret,  nor  denied  to  any  person  during  the  whole  month  or  five  week» 
tliat  I  staid  in  Nottingham.  I  was  daily  in  the  public  streets  and  market- 
place, ami  nightly  in  publi<?  companies,  free  from  molestation  or  insult, 
so  that  if  a  mob  had  been  disposed  to  injure  me,  1  was  always  easily  to 
be  found.  There  is  not  an  approach  to  truth,  in  what  has  been  said  about 
the  assembled  thousands  atteroptlnf  to  bseak  open  the  doors  of  the  yard 
In  which  I  was  haranguing  upii'aras  of  three  hours.  The  gate  was  kept 
by  a  single  friend  of  mine ;  then*  was  a  constant  going  in  and  out,  and 
that  friend  kept  up  a  pleasant  conversation  with  those  about  him,  throogli- 
out  the  afternoon ;  and  assured  me,  that  I  should  have  found  a  pleased 
rallier  than  an  enraged  people,  if  I  had  gone  out. among  them.  Indivi- 
dual hostility  might  have  been  evinced.  Dot  it  readily  found  its  matclv> 
among  the  persons  sssembled  ;  and  never  did  there  appear  any  thing  like* 
collected  or  powerful  hostility  towards  me.  Thvre  is  not  another  town  in 
England  which  I  conld  visit  with  more  assurance  of  safety  and  a  good 
wekome ;  of  which  I  shall  not  he  long  in  giving  the  proof: 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  not  long  in  learning,  the  bare  apprehension  and  my 
private  visit  taught  htm,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  hetween  the  pulpit- 
defence  of  an  opinion,  and  the  pubH^  discussion  of  it  with  an  able  oppo- 
nent. He  will  be  wiser  in  future.  You  will  find  him  corrected,  vn^ 
never  again  either  clmllengiiijf  or  accepting  a  challenge  from  an  infidel. 
Had  Mr.  Gilbert  been  alike  sincere,  confident,  and  courageous  in  main- 
taining his  opinions,  he  would  have  followed  me  to  London  to  accouiplisti 
such  an  object.  We  can  find  hhn  very  fine  rooms  in  London,  if  that  be 
tile  one  tbmg  needful.  Yours,  Sir,  is  the  wisest  Christian  Church,  that 
makes  no  pretensions  to  reason,  that  allows  no  discussion. 

Respectfully, 

62,  Fleet-street,  Nov.  20,  1828.  Richabd  CARvyLsr. 

The  Editor  of  the  Catholic  Journal  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  my  totteri  but  declined  to  insert  it,  under  the  pretence  that  be 
had  determined  to  insert  nothing  more  upon  the  subject.  The 
ease  is  this :  the  Editor  of  the  Catholic  Journal  was  crowing 
away  triompbantly  over  the  chap-fallen  protestants  of  Notting- 
ham, until  Crito -stopped  him,  with  the  hint  that  he  was  raising 
atheism  at  the  expence  of  protestantism.  That  was  enough :  the 
poor  loot  of  superstition  was  stricken  dumb,  except  in  the  heaping 
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6falial«abusf  uponme;  andbettce  '« no  noie  of  that,  Uai;' «» 
Ibou  iovefi  thy  soperstitioa 

These  men  affect  to  fyity  the  infidel,  for  renoancin^  tbefr 
ODnmon  iopentition ,  but  what  a  high-minded  onion  of  pity  and 
eontempt  is  ours  for  them,  in  adberingc  to  a  sapersUtion  which 
they  are  ashamed  to  mention  in  a  definiti<m  before  a  sensible 
oppopeni !    Pity,  indeed !  it  wholly  belongs  to  us. 

Richard  Carlile. 


SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION, 

62,  PLEKT  STREET. 


TRIAL  or  JUDAISM. 

A  roRRiGN  gentleman,  of  the  Jewish  faith,  has  promised  ta 
attend  Mr.  Csjrlile's  School,  on  Sonday  evenin.s:  next,  at  seren 
o'clock  precisely,  to  maintain  the  saperiority  of  Judaism,  and  the 
YaHdity  of  its  pretensions,  as  found  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  history ,^ 
and  in  the  prophets.  Mr.  Carlile  will  call  in  question  the  law, 
history  and  prophets,  and  the  claims  of  the  Jews  for  their  leveaN 
ing  deity. 

Admissions  will  be  free  to  the  known  regular  subseribers  lo 
*  The  Lion ;'  others  most  provide  themselves  with  tickets,  by 
a  purchase  in  the  shop  on  the  Saturday. 


TO  A  CORRESPONDENT. 


1  HATE  received  a  letter^  signed  '  Chirurgus,'  profbssedly  or 
avowedly  an  attack  on  my  publication  entitl^  '  Every  Woman's 
Book.'  1  hope  I  have  mistakoi  the  personal  identity  of  the 
author,  as  I  wished  to  think  better  of  his  taJJents  than  diis  letter 
allows  me  think ;  and  here,  at  starting,  I  have  to  say,  that  I  shall 
be  proud  to  print  it,  and  to  exhibit  a  superiority  of  phynological 
knowledge  over  it,  if  the  writer  will  meet  me  on  equal  ground^ 
and  put  his  name  to  his  communication.  I  challenge  him  to  tins 
point  by  adding,  that  1  think  his  letter  on  this  subject  very  con- 
temptible. It  is  false,  in  all  that  is  important  in  its  premiies^  and 
equally  false  in  its  inferences,  founded  or  not  fouifeded  on  those 
preipises.  It  exhibits  an  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  diacnssioo 
on  the  subject,  which  is  unpardonable  in  a  person  who  might 
have  easily  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  particnlacs ; 
and  being  aboiiymously  in  a  styl^  that  I  think  the  writer  would 
s.^rink  from  with  his  name,  it  bears  on  its  face  a  suapiciov  mo- 
tive.   I  make  this,  charge,  to  challenge,  out  my  opponent  with  hit 
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name;  for  I  wish  t4ii#  wibject  diiensied  by  flompetent  penons, 
such  as  feel  its  importaDcey  and  are  not  ashamedto  do  pablicly 
the  good  that  may  be  here  done.  In  any  other  respect,  in  respect 
to  a  ep|iaeali9d  opponent  on  such  a  subject,  I  have  to  say,  that  one 
paK  of  the  Hfotfality  for  whieh  I  have  credit,  leaids  me  to  refiresc 
the  illiberality  that  wouid  do  that  concealed  whieh  it  woiild  not 
do  openty,  io  literary  eppositioB. 

RlOHARD  CARLaE. 


CONTENTAffiNT ;  OR,  IF  YOU  PLEASE,  OONFESSION. 

BT  THOiiAA  PAINE, 

To  Mrs,  Bitrhw.  fm  her  pietuanify  telling  the  author,  that  after 
wriHng  agahut  the  superstition  of  the  Scripture  religion,  he  was 
getting  ^p  a  religion  capable  of  more  bigotry  and  enthusiasm,  and 
mare  dangerous  to  its  votaries — that  of  makSig  a  religion  of  Laee. 

0  could  we  always  live  and  love. 
And  always  be  sincere, 

1  would  not  wish  for  heav'n  above. 
My  heaven  would  be  here. 

Though  many  countries  I  have  seen. 

And  more  may  chance  to  see, 
My  little  comer  of  the  world* 

U  half  the  world  to  me ; 

The  other  half,  as  yon  may  guess, 
*"  America  contains ; 

And  thus,  between  them,  I  possess 
The  whole  world  for  my  pains. 

Tm  then  contented  with  my  lot, 

I  can  no  happier  be ; 
For  neither  world,  Toai  sure,  has  got 

So  rich  a  man  aa  me. 

Then  send  no  fiery  chariot  down 

To  tak^  me  ofif  from  hence. 
But  leavame  oj^my  tteav'nly  ground— 

This  pniyer  is  eownmonrsemoe. 

Let  others  choose  another  plan, 
I  mean  bo  fault  to  Oodi; 
'    The  true  theology  of  man 
U  kappine^e  of  mind, 

♦  Lady  Smitfr. 
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n  ike  BSivr  of  The  Utm/" 

Sift»— 1  fhoald  thank  yoa  to  inform  me,  tlirouflrh  tlie  pares  of  your  nreeklr 
polilicationv  the  rontifie  of  the  edacatton  of  a  BUbop,  from  hu  first  peren- 
upon  the  forms  at  Winchester,  or  Bton,  throng  the  University  of  Oxfbtd, 
or  Cambridge;  the  procua  of  the  impregnation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and^ 
ordrnMrnent  as  a  priest,  to  the  final  eeremoMu  that  fits  him  for  the  episoraal 
beneh,  wmong  his  brother  knights  of  the  shovel-hat  and  ephod ;  Inclnduig 
a  correct  nonce  of  the  series  of  books,  **  ancient  and  new,*'  dasaic  and 
divine,  that  are  to  be  '*  ntad,  marked,  and  inwardly  digested"  (vhst 
stomachs  they  most  have !)  by  them,  before  they  become  **  Ri^bt  revermd 
Fathers  in  God.'*  There  are  a  few  persons  still,  wlio,  on  meeting  a  bishop, 
gaie  npon  him  wttli  a  sort  of  mysterioas  awe,  as  a  being  of  extmordinsiy 
qualifications,  as  a  *'  celestial  nondescript,  who  has  liad  access  to  aonroes 
of  knowledge  beyond  the  reach  of  other  men  :**  now,  a  statement  of  the 
hooka  officially  gone  through,  and  the  rest  of  the  process  of  **  mmhrnt 
m  BMop^^*  through  its  several  stages,  would  let  such  weak«mind«d  people 
see  that  thev  can  easily  avail  themselves  of  the  same  sourcea  of  '*  hofy 
illumination^*  as  the  •*  Right  reverend  Fathers,'*  and  might  all  be  bishops 
in  their  turn.  If  they  were  the  patient  fools  to  go  through  the  same  routhw, 
and  had  consciences  suQciently  elastic  to  carry  on  the  pious  fraud,  if 
Mr.  Taylor  Thaving  been  once  himself  a  practitioner  in  the  celestial 
courts)  would  be  so  good  as  to  furnish  the  detuls  requested.  It  will 
oblige.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

One  of  tour  Rxadbus. 
Dec.  Ut,  year  of  Grace  1828. 

NoTB. — Our  correspondent  has  put  a  question  that  is  partly  dificoJt  to 
be  answered ;  for  a  layman  cannot  be  supnosed  to  know  anv  thing  of  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  it  nils  either  priest  or  bishop. .  This 
part  of  the  answer  must  be  left  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor.  But  In  regard 
to  books,  we  cau  inform  our  reader,  that  none  are  essential  to  the  formatioa 
of  a  bishop,  and  that  there  have  been  bishops  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  Tnat  is  not  now  the  case ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  preparation  for 
priest  or  bishop  necessary,  than  to  attend  Divinity  Lectures  at  one  of  the 
Universities,  there  is  no'particular  preparation  or  studv  necessary  now  to 
make  a  bishop.  Pelham,  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  been  a  Colonel 
in  a  dragoon  reginMut,  lost  his  fortune  at  a  gambling-table^  took  Che  gown 
to  gain  another,  and,  his  brother  being  a  Secretary  of  State,  he  hecaoie  a 
Biuiop.  Many  a  man  studies  law  until  he  finds  himself  too  dull  for 
a  lawyer,  and  then  takes  the  gown  to  become  a  priest,— an  o(Boe  for 
which  no  man  is  too  dull.  Wmu  there  is  no  war  to  require  young  officers, 
they  fly  to  the  church  for  a  living.  The  church  may  be  considered  the 
f  reat  receptacle  and  provider  for  aristocratic  excesses  and  idiotcy.  Time 
IS  no  particular  kind  of  learning  necessary,  bevond  the  learning  lo  read. 
Sermons  are  ready  made  to  suit  all  persons,  and  originality  is  rather  eoii- 
denned  than  encouraged  in  the  established  church. 

After  a  candidate  1ms  successfully  used  his  influtaoe  for  a  bishopric,  lie 
declares  in  the  chureh,  which,  by  way  of  figure,  we  may  call  in  the  face 
of  God,  JVb/t  Bpiecopari  /  which  means,  I  am  nnwilUiiff  or  I  will  not  be 
a  bishop.  He  is  then  told  that  the  Hol^  Ghost  lias  called  him,  and  he  must 
be  a  bisttop.  This  part  of  the  farce  beinff  over,  he  declares  tUu  he  haa  no 
motive  of  filthy  lucre,  none  but  the  spiritual  motive,  which  is  a  lie  that 
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ivoald  be  <iMiiiiiog,  if  tbe  penalties  of  the  church  were  aoplieable  to  it* 
officers ;  as  he  lias  used  all  his  temponl  influence  to  get  tue  appolntn^BCr 
for  no  other  end  whateTer  than  the  profit  which  is  to  arise  from  it. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  learning,  is  the  essentiality  to  form  a  bishop.. 
The  temporalities  of  tbe  charch  make  up  the  paradise  for  the  officers  of 
tbe  eharebt  and  eonstihite  the  real  Holy  Ohoat ;  tbe  fatnre  state  paradise  Is 
only  for  the  fools  who  are  to  he  deluded  with  aoeh  promises  for  their  pay- 
ments. Wen  there  no  pay  for  preaching,  numklnd  might  all  go  to  bell, 
for  what  these  Holy-Ohost*men  care  about  them :  and  that  would  be  a 
better  state  of  things  than  the  present ;  for  now,  to  make  a  paradise  on 
earth  for  themselves,  these  Holy-Ghost-men  make  a  hell  of  the  earth  for 
those  whom  they  delude  i  and  thus  they  suffer  a  present  hell  under  the 
weak  Ipar  that  tney  shall  avoid  a  hell  hereafter,  which  they  have  not  done 
any  thing  to  deservci  and  which  doea  not  exist. 

R.  C* 


INTERESTING  CORRESPONDENCE 

from  the  Author  of  the  '*  Empire  of  the  Nairs  ;*'  with  an 
original  letter  of  the  German  Poet,  Wieland^Sj  and  one  of 
Percy  Bywhe  Snelly's  on  that  work. 

TO  MR.  RICHARD  OARLILK. 

SiRy— Being  informed  that  you  had  npticed  my  Empire  of  the 
Ndrs,  I  sent  for  the  last  Numbers  of  *'  The  Lion/'  and  I  was 
not  a  little  gratified  at  the  ample  extracts  that  you  had  made> 
from  it  From  the  importance  that  you  attach  to  the  woric,  I 
m^  augur  in  favor  of  its  final  success. 

^  Qut  since  we  agree  on  so  many  points,  yon  will  permit  me  to 
differ  from  you  on  others.  You  are  no  friend  to  Christianity ; 
but  though  this  consideration  may  not  recommend  it  to  yon,  1 
must  observe,  that,  were  Christianity  restored  to  its  primitive 
simplicity,  the  Nair  system  would  be  the  most  Christian  of  all 
systems ;  for  if  benevolence  be  tbe  essence  of  Christianity,  and 
"  Do  as  thou  Wculdst  be  done  by,'*  its  first  precept,  that  system 
cannot  be  unchristian  tjbal  would  estatlish  a  perfect  equality* 
between  the  two  sexes. 

But  enough  of  this.  You  may  judge  of  my  candour,  whan  I 
speak  in  (avor  o(  Christianity  to  the  Editor  of  "  The  Lion."  But 
since  you  have  inserted  in  your  joivnal  several  opinions  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  in  Germany  on  my  work,  I  inclose  two . 
letters,  and  if  their  publication  would  promote  the  cause  of 
truth,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Tbe  first  is  the  translation  of  a  letter  from  Wieland.  Whilst 
1  was  studying  at  Brunswick,  a  Professor  there  had  sent  to  him 
my  Essay  for  publication  ;  and  I  had  written  to  him  to 
correct  several  errata.  I  had,  as  1  said,  not  apologized  for 
writing  to  him  in  English,  as  he  had  translated  Sfaakspeare 
into  German ;  and  to  this  translation  be  alludes,  and  he  calls  his 
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■lOtlier  tongue  a^  tmigking  laoga&ge.  Charles  the  Ffllfa  harfiig: 
siM,  that  tie  Gertfan  was  only  fit  to  be  spoken  to  horses.  If 
he  styles  the  system  unchristiaDy  he  means  m  a  fioancial  point  of 
vitoWy  or  in  the  loss  of  pounds,  shillings^  and  pence,  that  it  would 
cause  to  parsons  and  to  proctors.  Had  he  considered  the  Essay 
immoral,  bo  would  never  hare  published  it. 

The  first  letter  I,  wMlst  a  minor,  had  received  from  'the 
pslriareh  of  German  literatore,  then  YUll  of  yean,  and  receiving 
the  homai^e  of  all  his  compatriots,  llie  second  I  received 
several  years  afterwards  from  a  minor,  then  beginning  his  literary 
career;  which  he  was  destined  so  soon  to  close,  a  martyr  to  hw 
talents,  his  virtues,  and  his  enthusiasm.  Had  Bysshe  Shelly 
been  a  German,  how  diflTerent  would  have  been  his  fate  ! 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
30th  Nov.  Id28.  James  Lawrence. 

To  Mr.  Richard  OarlUe. 


WIELAND'S  LETTER. 

Weamar,  August  1703. 

Si^^»l  avail  myself  of  your  silent  permission  to  ansW^,  in  ftie 
neighing  language  of  my  country,  the  letter  M^ith  Which  yon 
hoMnred  me  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month ;  patticblarly  as  you 
oon<^uded  your  letter  with  reminding  me  of  one  of  the  liferaiy 
sins  of  my  ^outh,  one  that  can  scarcely  appeilf  t6iltal  in  the  eyes 
of  an  Engbshman^  and  of  which  I  .am  in  fact  not  fond  of  being 
reminded. 

You  are  miieh  too  kind.  Sir,  itt  holding  yourself  obliged  to  me 
for  admitting  mto  the  Oerthan  Mercury  your  ingenious  writing 
against  the  hoTy  stsite  of  matrimony,  since  it  was  rather  myself, 
who  owe  to  you  the  warmest  thanks  fbr  the  honor  that  you  did 
mo,  in  preferring  m^  to  the  Editors  of  similar  periodical  puUi- 
catiMis ;  but  were  you  not  astonished  ai  my  boldness  m  poblishf  ng 
a  diatribe  so  heterodox,  so  anti-Christian,  that  threatened  the 
Obnriitories  sod  Marriage  Courts  in  all  Christendom  with  such 
s^Bif  ble  losses ;  that  I,  without  preface  or  apology,  shonM  make 
it  known  to  a  nation  like  the  German,  so  little  alive  to  the  irony 
either  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Swift.  I  mUst  lament  th4l  so  bi%lit  a 
production  of  your  genius  should,  in  spite  of  four  sncceslRve  #evt- 
sals  of  the  proof  sheets,  have  been  disfigured  by  so  msMQr^  aAd  ollai 
by  sQcA  materisil  erratn:  a  most  particular  notioo  shall  be  taken 
of  tiei*  In  the  next  if  Amber. 

In  oompHanee  with  yoar  command  is  inclosl&d  the  sheet  con- 
taining tm  conclusion  of  year  excellent  essay  ;  1  add  my  request 
that  you  will  forgivis  the  disagreeable  tr6oble  tial!  m^  own  or 
msr<^nwto*s' MgHgonce  has  caused,  andihay,  ^  I  mm  9pf^- 
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l^nsive^  still  occamoo.    The  copier  of  the  MS  muat,  it  iic  true, 
Hot  object  to  bear  hb  share  of  the  blame. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be^  with  greatest  respect 
Sir^  your  most.obedieot  most  obliged  servi^qt, 

WlKLANH. 

A  Monsieur 

^  Menni^ur  Lawnefnce^  Qentilfaomme  Anglais,  a  Bronsvic 

SHELLY'S  LETITER, 

Ly  mouth,  Barnstaple,  Devon, 
Ajigiist  17, 1812. 
Sir,— I  feel  peculiar  satisfaction  in  seizii^  the  opportunity  which 
your  politeness  places  in  iliy  power,  of  expressing  to  yon  per- 
.aonally  (as  I  may  say)  a  h%h  aduiowledgment  of  my  sense  of 
your  talents  and  principles,  wbidi,  before  I  conceived  it  possible 
that  I  should  ever  know  you,  1  ainceiely.  entertained.  •  Your 
''  Empire  of  the  Nairs,''  which  I  read  this  spriog,  succeeded  in 
making  me  a  perfect  convert  to  its  doctrines.  I  then  reti^ined  no 
doubts  of  the  evils  of  marriage,  Mrs.  WolUtonecraft  reasons  too 
well  fwr  that;  hut  I  had  beea.duUeiiDiigh  not  to  perceive  the 
greatest  argument  against  it,,  until  developed  in  the  '*  Nain," 
viz.  prostiUiti<m  both  legal  and  UUg€U. 

I  am  a  young  man,  not  yet  of  age,  and  have. now  been  mar«» 
ried  a  year  to  a  woman  younger  than  myself.  I^ove  seems  in- 
tJined  to  stay  in  the  prison  ;*  aqd.my  only  reason  for  putting  him 
in  chains,  whilst  convinc^  of  the  unholin^ss  of  the  act,  was, 
a  knowledge  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  if  love  is  not 
thus  villainously  treated,  she,  who  is  most  loved,  will  be  treated 
worse  by /a  misjudging  world. »  In  short,  seduction,  which  term 
tsould  have  no  meaning  in  a  rational  society,  has  npw  a  most  tre* 
mendousone;  the.fictitious  merit  attached  to  chastity  has  made 
that  a  forerunner  of  the  most  terribly  of  ruins,  which,  in  Mala- 
bar, would  be!  ^  pled^fe  of  honor  «nd  homage.  If  there  is  any 
eaormous  and  desolatiog  crime,  of  wh^ch  I  should  shudder  to  be 
accused^  it  is  seduction,  i  need  not  say,  how  much  1  admire 
'-'  Love,"t  and  little  as  a  British  Public  seems  to  appreciate  its 
•merit,  in  never  permitting  it  to  emerge  from  a  first  edition,  it  is 
with  satisfaction  I  find,  that  justice  has  conceded  abroad  what 
bigotry  has  denied  at  hpi^e, 

*   NOTB  BY   EDITOR. 

This  is  an  AUusion  to  a  Poem,  by  the  author  of  ''  The  Empire 
•of  the  Nairs,"  entitled  "  Love,  an  Allegory,*'  in  which  Hymen 
is  introduced  as  the  gaoler  of  Love.  Mr^;  Shelly 's  love  very, 
-soon  broke  away  from  this  gaoler.  Hymen,  in  conflrmation  of  ttje 
mpre  sound  social  views  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he.  was 
writing.  The  Poem  in. question. i^  , published  with  a  collection 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Etooiap  out  ^f  Bounds/' 

t  The  Poem  of  "  Love^  an  Allegory."— Ed. 
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1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  any  little  publication  f 
nmy  give  to  the  world.  Mrs.  S.  joins  with  myself  in  hoping,  if 
we  come  to  London  this  winter,  we  may  be  favoured  with  the 
personal  friendship  of  one  whose  writings  we  have  learnt  to 
esteem. 

Tour's,  very  truly, 

Pbkoy  By&shb  Shellt. 
To  the  Chevalier  Lawrence, 

To  the  care  of  Mr.  Hook  ham. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  SPIRITUALISM 
AND  MATERIALISM. 


And  I 


Aa  Uft  ftlMorbed  In  the  nnisertalnty, 
0(  one  awaktn'd,  mid*  um»  aldnif  ht  ipelU 
Uucontclottt  tM.  in  what  tociety 
I  huld  my  being.** 

From  an  uuprnkUwhtd  Cmmto  qfike  Borip  l^ft  »fthmeh§df, 

Rbadbr,  if  thou  art  a  thoughtless,  open*mouthed,  laughter- 
loving  man,  turn  this  page  over — ^it  will  not  suit  thee.  If  thoa 
art  of  a  serious,  widely  grasping,  deeply  pondering  mind,  read 
on ;  and  I  will  give  thee  food  for  that  noble  appetite,  which,  in 
the  digestion  of  what  it  receives,  leaves  no  excrement  behind. 
In  some  vision  of  the  night,  hast  thou  not  felt  as  if  thou  wert 
falling  from  a  height  into  a  bottomless  abyss,  while  around  thy 
hurri^  descent  a  pitchy  darkness  which  thou  didst  almost  feel 
seemed  closing?  In  just  such  a  condition  is  the  man  who  neglects 
the  calls  of  reason,  till  at  last  in  the  hour  of  death,  when  the 
strongest  become  weak,  and  the  weakest  still  more  helpless,  he 
dies  in  all  the  horrors  of  an  unprepared  state;  in  just  such  a 
condition  is  he,  who  having  reasoned  as  far  as  reason  possibly 
can  go,  plunges  into  the  bottomless  gulf  of  uncertainty  aiid  illu- 
sion. There  are  such  men  as  enthusiastic  believers,  as  enthu- 
siastic deists,  as  enthusiastic  atheists.  It  appears  to  me  that  for 
the  most  part  men  believe  or  disbelieve,  precisely  for  the  same 
reason ;  namely,  because  neither  of  them  properly  comprehends 
the  object  of  his  search.  The  cardinal  points,  however,  of  all 
creeds  are.  Spiritualism  and  Materialism. 

As  hr  as  possible,  I  have  endeavoured  to  divest  myself  of  all 
preconceived  notions,  that  I  may  fairly  judge  the  claims  which 
these  contested  points  present  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  men. 
First,  I  shall  treat  of  Materialism,  and  challenge  your  attention 
to  what  may  be  considered  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  causation. — ^If  what  I  am  about  to  state  be  not  a  new  view,  or 
if  it  be  ah  erroneous  view,  I  can  only  say,  that  the  eDdeavoonk 
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of  any  one  to  undeceive  me,  will  be  received  as  a  friendly  in- 
terference, 

Por  he,  who  truly,  hoMttly  would  mend. 

My  knowledge  or  my  heart, — that  man's  my  friend. 

Materialisniy  teaches  a  man  to  deny  the  existence  of  spirit ;  he 
bolds  that  every  material  effect  must  have  had  a  corresponding 
material  cause ;  some  Materialists^  however,  deem  the  universe 
to  be  eternal,  and  therefore  uncaused.  Others,  that  it  had  a  cause, 
which  cause  (named  power^  was  material.  Thus,  according  to 
Materialism,  the  universe  is  eternal  and  uncaused,  or  it  is  not 
eternal^  having  had  a  cause,  which  cause  was  material.  Both  these 
views.of  the  properties  of  matter,  to  me  appear  to  labour  under 
very  considerable  difficulties,  and  to  end  not  only  in  mere  paro- 
nomasia, but  in  downright  paradox.  If  we  take  up  with  the 
first  proposition,  that  the  universe  is  eternal,  we  must  of  course 
allow  that  it  is  uncaused.  Now,  we  can  prove  its  eternity  only 
in  relation  to  animal  for  human)  duration,  or  time,  that  is  to  say, 
that  in  the  memory  oi  man,  it  has  ever  been  what  it  now  is,  like 
causes  producing  like  effects.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  such 
has  been  the  case  from  for  ever :  bor  does  it  prove  that  for  ever, 
such  will  be  the  case.  Of  the  eternity  which  preceded  the  brief 
history  of  man,  we  can  judge  only  from  the  statements  delivered 
down  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  of  their  times,  tested  hy  the  ap- 
pearances of  our  own.  Therefore  our  conclusions  from  these 
•ources,  rest  only  on  what  Is  termed  "  presumptive  evidence.** 
But  beside  this,  our  finite  boundary  of  knowled^,  there  is  yet 
another  staggering  blow  to  this  thesis,  which  is,  that  it  does, 
(or  at  least  apoears  to  me  to  do  so)  away  with  cause  and  effect 
altogether  ]  If  the  universe  be  eternal,  it  could  not  have  had  a 
cause,  if  causation  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  eternity  of  forma- 
tion, from  whence  were  generated  those  causes  we  talk  of?  If 
we  argue  from  effect  to  cause,  there  must  have  been  a  cause,  or 
causes ;  for,  add  link  to  link  as  long  as  we  may,  the  producing 
principle,  power,  or  cause,  will  still  eternally  be  an  eternity  b^ 
fore  us.  The  system  of  nature  is  said  to  be  a  system  of  cause  and 
effect,  that  is  to  say  the  producing  powers,  and  their  effects  pro- 
duced, complete  what  is  called  the  entire  system  of  things,  or 
nature.  Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  as  we  understand  (which  we 
do  not)  the  universe  to  be  eternal,  there  conld  never  have  been 
either  a  first  cause,  or  a  first  effect.  Then,  still  I  must  tell  ye, 
that  ye  do  away  with  cause  and  eW^ei  altogether,  for  if  there  was 
never  a  first  cause,  there  never  could  have  been  a  first  effect. 
Now  the  only  view  we  have  of  effect  is,  that  it  must  have  had  a 
-cause.  Try  this  as  long  as  ye  may,  if  ye  argue  by  cause  and 
effect,  effect  roust  have  had  a  cause,  the  power,  principle,  or 
etMse,  remaining  eternally  an  eternity  before  the  efibct. 

(TV*  he  continued.) 
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To  the  Editor  of  '•  The  Lion:' 

Sm,-— t  ^olTer  you  my  thanks  for  the  sublimity  of  ar;gament  wbich 
'*  The  Lion"  contains,  in  opposition  to  the  marriage  system.  I 
do  not  consider  it  as  one  of  the  minor  sort  of  evils  whVch  bus 
been  the  dsemop  offspring  of  Religion ,  but  as  one  of  the  gteateift, 
destroying  the  peace  and  happiness  of  millions.  It  h  very  comtnoB 
with  the  generality  of  married  people  to  wish  fbr  (tboogli  con- 
demning at  the  same  time)  the  advantages  which  accrue  ftt>m  a 
state  of  union  not  in  conformity  to  the  marriage  laws.  It  oer^ 
tainly  would  be  cruel  for  a  law  to  sepamte  those  wiiom  love  has 
united-  And  why  leM  cruel  for  a  law  to  bind  where  love  has  no 
concern  f  It  is  allied,  that  wiihoiit  the  law  tb  Und,  there  Would 
be  nothing  but  con/Wton  and  disorder.  And  Wherfe,  f  ask, 
xvould  be  the  confusion  and  disorder  to  equal  that  which  ii  to  be 
Ibund  among  the  sexes  that  are  affected  only  by  the  lawf  And, 
^rely«  the  law  to  bind  must  be  ^perflums,  if  not  injuriout,  in 
cases  where  love  haii  made  the  union.  We  itiight,  with  equal 
consistency  and  justice,  have  a  Jaw  to  maAe,  as  Well  as  bind,  oor 
love.^  But  mere  professors,  or  morfe  properly  speaking,  i«m- 
mUities  to  love,  actuig  under  the  injiuenee  of  that  law,  aflbrd 
proofs  of  its  immorality,  sufficient  to  overthrow  every  ailment 
in  its  favour.  Love's  mutual  agreement  ought  to  be  the  bond, 
or  no  bond  at  all ;  and  I  say,  iki  the  consciousnettr  of  truth,  that 
the- annihilation  of  the  marriage  system  woold  be  a  blessing, 
indeed,  conferred  on  the  human  race.  But,  my  dear  9rr,  liow  is 
that  important  end  to  be  accomplished,  seeing  What  powerfol 
prejudices  there  are  to  contend  with,  and  habits  tfcj^  will  be  bard 
to  be  overcome,  by  any  reason  of  argument ;  it  iriakes  me  alttiost 
ready  to  pronounce  every  attempt  fruitless.  Bat,  looking  on 
your  success  and  triumph  in  the  past,  oter  matters  almost  as 
incredible, a  ray  of  hope  brightens  up  the  prospect,  and  bids  yoa 
GO  ON,  with  the  anticipation  of  a  good  result. 

Your*s,  with  every  mark  of  esteem, 

R.  Blaih. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  REV.  R.  TAYLOR 

^      s.     d. 

Mr.  Sinclair 100 

Mr.  Horsington  uid  Prtends 0     10     0' 

w.  w. 0      s     • 

II.  p.  Simntftiidt  -- OlOtt 

A  Child  uf  Nature 1        I       0 


LETTER  4a.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

'  It  it  the  peeoluir  boast  of  Unkaritnitv,  Uiat  no  other  lect  of  Chrlitlani 
ere  able  to  expresa  their  rtsligioua  aentimeoti  to  clotely  In  the  ttjle  and 
ao  nearly  in  the  very  words  of  divine  inspiration,  as  the  foHowers  of  I7iii* 
iarian  Christianity.**— C7ii//arian  Commim'plaee.—'Seee  Stgnnmf 


THE  PIR8T  EPISTLE  OP   ROBERT  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THK 
STALET-BRIDGIANS. 

'  1.  Robert^  called  an  Apostle  and  tra#  evpounder  of  fabulous 
theology,  separated  from  the  society  o^  uieii  for  his  hostili^ 
agaiust  the  Gospel. — Romans  i.  1. 

2.  Unto  the  Society  of  ^etetics,  which  is,,  being  interpreted, 
8$0k$rM^  meeting  at  Staley-Rridge,  in  the  fellowship  of  our 
great  and  glorious  cause,  with  all  who  at  Ashton-under-Line 
Jtbhor  prieaterafc,  our  execration,  both  theirs  and  ours. — 
I  Corinth,  i.  1. 

3*^Fri«Klship  be  unto  you,  andgreetmg  from  us  whom  you 
lia?e  so  honourably  designated,  and  from  all  who  wish  weU  to 
the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged^ — 1  Cor.  i.  2. 

4.  First,  I  thank  my  starsibr  you  all,  that  your  earnestness  mthe 
«ause  has  come  abroad,  and  for  the  proof  of  friendship  and  good 
will  which  you  have  shewn  to  us  ward.— Rom.  i.2. 

5.  But  I  rejoioed  gneatly  that  now  at  the  last  your  care  of  me 
hath  flourished.— Phil.  iy.  10. 

6.  I  can  do  ail  things,  through  my  friends  which  strengthen 
me.-^Phil.  iv.  18. 

7.  NotwithstandRag  ye,  have  done  well  that  ye  did  eommuni* 
^cate  with  my  afliction. — 16. 14. 

8.  For  this  cause,  I,  Robert,  the  prisoner  of  Jesiu  Christ  for  you 
Btaley-Bridgians.--£phes.  iii.  1.' 

9.  If  ye  bve  heard  of  the  composition  of  the  Diegesis  which 
'  is  committed  unto  me,  to  you  ward.-*t6. 2. 

to,  Wliereby  when  ye  come  to  read,  ye  may  uoderstand  my 
Imowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ. — 1&.  4. 

1 L  Which  in  the  days  of  Lardner,  Watson,  and  Palqr,  was 
not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  but  is  now  about  to  be  re- 
vealed by  the  Diegesis. — 16.  ^. 

12.  But  1  would  ye  should  nndentand,  brethren,  that  the 
tlnngs  which  Ukve  happened  unto  me,  have  fallen  out  rather 
unto  the  furtherance  of  the  Diegesis.— Philip  i.  12. 

18. ''To  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers 
in  heavenly  places  might  be  known,  l^  the  Diegesis,  the  neni- 
fold  subtlety  of  the  Church. — Ephes.  iii.  10. 

14.  For  we  would  not,  brethren^  have  you  ignorant  of  our 
trouble  which  came  to  us  in  Ireland,  that  we  were  pressed  out  of 
meiluTe,  above  strength,  insomuch  that  we  were  nigh  even  unto 
4]eath. 

No.  28.— Vol.  2.  8  a 
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'16.  Id  Dublin,  the  Christians  be^et  our  place  of  meetiogr,  de- 
sirous to  kill  me.— 2  Corinth,  xi.  22* 

15.  And  throug^h  a  window,  upon  a  ladder,' was  I  let  down  by 
the  wall}  and  so  escaped  I  oat  of  their  haDds.~t6.  33. 
•  17.  Of  the  iodgea  received  I  fifty-three  Weeks  imprisdmiieiit, 
save  one.— tft.  24. 
'  18.  Moreover,  brethren,    1  do  inform  you  to  wit,  how  that  all 
our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud. — 2  Cor.  viii.  1 — 1  Cor.  x.  I. 

19.  Now  whereas  it  seemeth  strange  onto  you,  that  i,  who 
rejoice  more  in  your  sincere  avowal  of  respect,  than  in  the  empty 
and  foolish  title  of  Reverence,  should  yet  claim  and  retain  that 
confessedly  empty  and  foolish  title. 
fO.  I  would  not  that  ye  should  be  under  the  cloud  alsow 


;  Dropping  therefore,  a  pbraseolgy,  which  I  hope  the  Unitariaiia 
will  no  more  think  less  malleable  to  our  case  than  to  tfa^rs,  f 
respectfully  submit  an  outline  of  the  reasonings  on  the  subject, 
which  have  appeared  to  have  weight  with  me,  for  want  of  the 
CQunterbakmoe  of  weightier  ones,  to  whose  challenge  I  hold  my- 
self at  all  times  ready  to  surrender. 


'  itSAaoMa  roE  rbtainino  the  titlb  or  The  Reverend. 

i.  Some  deliberation  on  this  subject  is  at  least  judicious^  b^ 
cause  a  claim  of  right,  may  at  any  time  be  given  up ; — but  once 
hafting  been  ^ven  up,  could  never  be  resumed. 

2.  The  claim  of  this  distinction,  as  of  right,  is  very  different 
frdm  pfetences  to  it,  not  founded  on  right.  For  one  who  held  it 
by  right,  to  give  up  his  claim  to  it,  because  it  has  been,  bow 
often  or  commonly  soever,  claimed  without  right,  given  withoat 
reason,  and  held  without  worthiness^  would  be  an  abstract  aori 
of  philosophy,  that  would  never  obtain  its  recognitioB  "  in  the 
corrupted  currents  of  this  world;" — it  would  never  gain  the 
credit  of  the  motives  from  which  it  spir&ng;— it  would  never 
escape  the  imputation  of  motives  the  diametrically  reverse ; — it 
has  no  precedent  or  countenance  of  the  example  of  the  Firi 
Reverendi,  the  Mesliers,  Woolstons,  and  Middletons— who,  hold- 
ing this  title  from  <^nonical  onlinAtion,  never  considered  their 
improved  knowledge,  and  consequent  opposition  to  the  notiona 
they  had  once  advocated,  as  a  forfeiture  of  the  titles 

9.  The  title*  of  the  Reverend^  is  entirely  of  Pagui  origin. 
Chtistianity  knows  nothing  of  it.  The  rules  of  courtesy  would 
oblige  us  to  give  it  to  the  Mohammedan  Mufti,  and  the  Jewish 
Rabbi,  as.  frtmkly  as  to  a  Christian  Minister. 

4:  As  therefore^l  is  not  the  profession  of  any  particular  form  of 
faith  that  confers  this  distinction,  so  no  change  of  faith,  or  renuncia- 
tion of  faith  altogether,  can  amount  to  an  abdication  of  it. 

ii  Nor  has  any  assumption  of  this  style  by  itinerant  ragamaf- 
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tm,  &p.  extended  yet  to  the  abolition,  or  even  endaotcering^  of 
the  piecedeocy,  which  la  attached  to  its  legitimate  cballeDge, 
and  which  is  still  held  as  sacred  ai  Court  as  any  other  honours, 
where  the  legitimacy  of  the  claim  would  be  well  understood, 
and  no  impertinent  pretence  to  it,  pass  muster. 

6.  The  giving  of  this  title  in  full  length  to  all  who  have  at 
any  time  aspired  to  it,  and  been  afterwards  found  to  be  the  most 
depraved  and  wicked  characters,  in  the  very  intensity  and 
keenness  of  the  sarcasm,  implies,  that  the  title  itself  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  antithesis  of  depravity  and  wickedness. 

7.  The  title  as  worthily  iield,  and  attached  to  men  whose 
claim  to  it  rests  toot  on  their  own  assumption,  nor  on  any^  Parti- 
cular complexion  of  their  opinions  ;  but  on  public  and  nianifest 
recognitions,  has  still  a  real  weight  of  influence  among  foreigners, 
and  will  cause  a  consideration  to  be  had  of  writings,  especially 
of  sceptical  writings,  coming  under  its  heraldry,  much  more 
easily,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  if  that  distinction  were 
not  claimed. 

8.  It  is«  therefore,  to  that  extent,  a  real  property ;  and  if 
there  be  reason  in  endeavouring,  by  all  fair  means,  to  conquer 
the  world's  attention  and  considieration  to  the  truths  we  have  to 
offer,  there  is  reason  also  in  holding  in  our  hands  whatevjer  means 
may  be  made  assistant  or  conducive  to  that  conquest. 

9.  That  it  is  said,  and  cannot  be  denied,  that  He  «'«  a  regukur 
and  isananieaily  Ordained  Clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  puts  fyrth  such  avowals,  carries  with  it,  a  pur- 
suivant annunciation  to  prepare  a  reception  for  the  avowals  them- 
selves. U  hath  weight  with  weak  minds,  and  the  weak  minds 
are  the  many. — ^If  it  command  not  respect,  it  yet  challengea 
attention;  and  challenges  it  with  a  claim,  than  which,  those  who 
are  most  grieved  at  our  availment  of  it,  have  no  higher  claim. 

10.  That  was  never  the  weap^i  which  a  judicious  champion 
would  choose  to  throw  away,  which  he  found  his  adversaries 
most  galled  by  his  use  of. 

11.  From  the  ranting  Reverend  Dr.  Styles,  to  the  canting 
Unitarian  Beard  of  Manchester,  I  see  all  my  opponents  sore, 
smarting  and  wincing  at  the  rowel  in  their  sides,  of  my  co-equal 
challenges.— tHow  gladly  would  they  tell  their  choused  flocks 
that  they  alone  were  the  men  who  ought^  to  knowy  who  had  the 
means  of  knowing,  and  that  plebeian  ignorance,  or  uneonse^ 
crated  presumption,  could  alone  call  in  question  the  oracles  qf 
their  infallibility] 

12.  I  heard  and  saw  my  master.  Dr.  Styles,  when  he  was 
preaching  at  me,  ready  to  blubber  with  vexation  (to  my  most 
hearty  laughter),  when,  after  detailing  my  heretical  malvena- 
iions,  he  added,  as  the  climax  of  all,  *"  Aye,  and  he  calls  him- 
melf  the  Revef^endJ" 

J3.  While  the  Reverend  J.  R.  Beard,  a  far  more  formidable 

3a2 
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oppoDCfoty  iDtending  the  most  opprobrimiM  imieiido  agaiosC  4le, 
dedicates  his  Histortoal  Evidemgvs  of  CHRirriAiiiTY  unas- 
sailable to  a  Reverend  Unitarian  Minister,  irftMe  claim  to  the 
Mte  of  Reverend  doeo  not  eonoUt  in  EfriMeopal  Ordtnaiion, 
nor  in  the  imposition  of  kando^  bui  in  the  seniimenia  of  affec- 
tionate reverence^  which  all  who  know  him,  feel  towards  him. 
Now,  how  say  ye.  Gentlemen,  shall  we  be  bearded  tfaas  ?-- 
Shall  we  subscribe  our  own  infamy,  sell  our  dear  honoar  to  this 
rascal  taunt^— Ae  what  our  enemies  would  have  ns  be,  read  our- 
selves off  at  their  appraisement,  and  own  them  for  our  betters  ? 
— ^Or  shall  we  be  the  most  ungrateful  wretch  on  earth,  and  say 
we  have  no  sense  of  deamess  and  pioperty  10  the  sentiments  of 
affectionate  reverence  of  those  who  know  us,  to  jvstify  our  title! 

14.  Or  am  I  to  subscribe  the  reason  which  the  Reverend  J. 
Blackburn,  of  Claremont  Chapel,  gave  before  a  crowded  assem- 
bly, why  I  ought  no  more  to  be  called  the  Reverend ;  even 
«<  because  the  Reverend  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  Answer  to  the 
Manifesto  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  had  proved. me  to 
be  so  great  a  liar,  that  no  man  who  knew  me  would  take  my 
word  in  private  life.**  Oh  !  had  these  limbs  lain  at  the  mercy 
thM  dealt  thus  with  my  good  name, — the  carrion  crows  nusht 
have  kept  Lent  on  the  poor  pickings  his  teeth  had  left  on  me  ?— 
There  was  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  course  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  work  as  Thb  Syntagma,  !ip  vindication  of  the  Mani- 
festOv— O  no !  God  forbid !  for  that  eould  only  make  my  lies  so 
much  the  more  flagrant,  by  exhibiting  them  in  such  a  light,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  of  grace  could  save  the  man  who 
-ventuned  to  read  them,  from  taking  them  to  be  truth  .*  The  ioH- 
Aite  vitnperators  know  enough  of  the  merits  of  their  own  argu- 
ments, to  be  aware  that  it  would  be  suicide  to  look  on  mind. 

15.  And  when  a  thousand  cruel  slanders  stand  on  tip-toe,  to 
start  upon  my  yielding  of  an  inch  ;  and  when  by  such  multiplied  ' 
experience,  I  know  that  nothing  that  I  ever  have  done  or  can  do 
shall  ever  be  heir  to  any  other  than  the  very  worst  construction 
that  can  be  put  upon  it ;  shall  I,  for  any  reason  that  hath  not 
been  reasoned  twice,  give  up  that  addition  to  my  name  which  is 
known  as  well  to  belong  to  me,  as  my  name,  and  the  foregoing 
of  which,  on  my  part,  might  be  construed  into  a  chaoge  of  my 
name,  or  into  an  inference  that  1  had  once  been  wlmt  I  had  cause 
to  wish  that  1  had  not  been,  or  that  there  were  some  passages  or 
actions  of  my  life  that  needed  to  be  concealed? 

16.  And  give  but  these  unconscionable  slanderers  the  breath  of 
so  much  verisimilitude  as  might  grow  out  of  this  shadow  of  a 
ohufftCf  and  they  would  write  me  to  so  Mack  a  grimaess  as  Inno- 
cence itself  should  despair  to  cleanse  me  from. 

17*  As  it  is,  I  live  and  breathe,  and  only  live  and  imathe,  ffl 
the  oroud  soundness  of  integrity  that  stands  befoi«  God  and  man 
in  the  challei^e.  Show  me  no  favour .    Put  me  off  this,  and 
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wake  it  mceflHiry  that  1  should  have  something'  in  my  name  o( 
eoodoct  that  needed  apology,  my  pride  woald  foil  sick  and  die, 
and  the  sooner  I  died  after  it  the  better. 

18.  For  any  one  person  who  could  withhold  from  me  the  title 
of  the  Reverend,  firom  a  just  and  rational  apprehension  that  it 
was  onworthy  me,  a  hundred  thousand  snarlin;^  insolents  would 
withhold  it,  on  implication  that  I  was  unworthy  of  it. 

19.  What  though  it  be  nothing, — though  I  indeed  value  it  a»~ 
4iothing,  and  in  familiar  parlance  never  wished  nor  liked  it, — ^yet 
he  who  would  go  about  to  get  the  wind  of  me  to  my  dishonour,. 
must  be  visited  with  a  resentment  apportioned  not  to  the  affiront 
itself,  but  to  his  tnfenlton  to  affrofU  us»  The  question  on  the 
point  of  honour  isn't  <^  Do  you  bite  your  thumb,  Sir  ?  "  but  **  Do- 
you  bite  your  thumb  ai  u«?  "  Among  our  friends  we  stand  un- 
buckled of  all  distinctions ;  but  in  countenance  of  those  who  hate 
us,  it  becomes  us  to  stand  up'  to  the  utmost  hair  of  our  proper  alti« 
tode ;  and  till  we  know  our  friend  from  our  enemy,  we  demand 
the  recognition  of  our  bearings.  Caius  Marcius,  plain  citizen  of 
Rome,  in  Rome,  must  be 

''  CorioUo«9  in  Coriolt  I  ** 

20.  Give  me  but  a  security,  nay,  give  me  but  a  plausible 
seeming,  or  but  show  me  how  1  could  in  any  way  surcease  from 
standing  on  this  challenge,  so  that  I  should  not  incur  the  frightfal 
infamy  of  being  represented  as  a  degrtided  clergyman,  as  stript 
of  my  gown,  aa  sinking  to  the  class  of  those  who  for  immorality 
of  conduct  are  turned  out,  not  merely  from  the  church,  but  from 
all  decent  society. 

21.  And  would  my  carking  foes  pay  me  due  credit  for  an  act 
of  such  romantic  self--deniaf  ?  Would  their  equally  romantic 
generosity  spare  my  character  from  the  insinuation  that  1  bad  but 
given  up  my  challenge  in  good  time,  and  played  the  part  of  the 
the  judicious  dog  ? 

22.  I  gave  up  my  sufficient  and  independent  income  in  the 
Church,  because  I  held  it  dishonourable  to  receive  the  wages  of 
iniquity,  or  to  hold  the  emoluments  of  a  work  I  had  lost  all  heart 
lo  do ;  but  honour  never  called  on  me  to  do  an  act  that  could  bear 
the  reading  of  concealment,  or  to  write  myself  a  line  lower  in  the 
scale  of  the,  world's  estimation,  than  that  which  on  every  other 
score  was  my  proper  grade  and  standing'. 

28«  And  on  this  express  covenant  and  stipulation  with  my 
Bishop  did  I  resign  my  preferment  into  his  hands,  and  received  his 
acceptance  of  it,  that  it  should  bene  disparagement  to  my  place 
and  rights,  as  a  priest  and  clergyman  of  the  Established  ChurQh, 
in  which  I  am  at  this  moment,*  and  have  never  ceased  to  be, 
eligible  to  any  preferment,  dignity  or  station  to  which  I  may  be 
appointed,  upon  .my  only  once  again  snbscvibliig  the  Thtrty-nin^ 
Articles,  and  publicly  declaring  that  I  had  renounced  my  sceptica' 
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and  physi-theistical  opinions.  Should  any  nobleman,  opulent 
commoner,  or  lay  impropriator,  choose  to  present  to  me  thm 
richest  benefice  in  the  king^dom,  and  1  chose  to  play  the  part  of 
accepting'  it,  there  is  no  power  in  Church  or  State  that  could  tifi 
a  finger  in  my  impediment. 

24.  I  am  still  responsible  to  the  ecdesiaatieal  authorities,  still 
convenable  at  their  summons;  degraded  1  never  have  been. 
Were  there  a  slain  on  my  moral  character,  the  clergy  in  con- 
▼ocation  would  be  competent  to  impeach  me;  and  on  proof  had, 
might  demand  the  surrender  of  my  orders,  and  prononnoe  my 
degradation.  This,  i  stand  before  them  in  bubjectness  and  defi- 
ance of  their  power  to  do  ;  this  would  indeed  assign  roe  over  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Jooelyns  and  the  Woodcocks,  and  destroy,  and 
justly  destroy,  all  possible  moral  eflcct  of  my  writings,  all  respect- 
ability of  my  person,  all  influenve  of  my  exertions  and  labour  in 

"  any  way. 

25.  And  am  I  to  give  my  enemies  their  wish,  by  castrating 
myself  into  impotence,  and  shedding  the  powers  I  hold  in  their 
annoyance  ?  Am  I  to  run  the  hazard  of  what  construction  may 
be  put  on  an  unumial  and  unprecedented  act,  that  will  at  any 
rate  bear  the  worst  as  plausibly  as  the  better  construction  ? 

These  reasons  for  retaining  the  distinction,  seem  to  me  to  be 
stronger  than  any  I  have  ever  heard  of  to  the  contrary ;  aii^d  while 
1  retain  ambition  enough  to  think  ii  due  to  me,  on  as  high  a 
ground  as  it  was  ever  given  to  those  who  most  widely  differ  from 
me,  I  shall  continue  to  wish  it  from  my  friends,  to  expect  ii  from 
strangers,  and  to  challenge  it  from  adversaries.  Most  heartily 
wishing  you  increase  of  numbers,  unanimity  of  counsels,  tLiid 
vigour  of  operations, 

J  am.  Gentlemen, 
Oakham  Castle,  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

Nov.  29, 1828.  Ro»EiKT  Taylor. 

To  the  Zetetics  of  Ashton-onder-Line 
and  Staley  Bridge. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  FREE-THINKER,  A.  F.'B  INJECTION  INTO 
THE  lion's   mouth. 

Sir,— -The  air  of  pontifical  assumption  and  sacred  insolence  which* 
characterixes  your  claim  for  insertion  of  your  observations  in  "  the 
paper  or  pamphlet,"  which  you  would  have  it  thought  an  infinite 
eondesoensioD  for  such  a  Deity  as  you  to  name,  bespeaks  the  well- 
known  genius  of  the  Oin-^nd^o^pel  school  of  Free-thinkers,— 
a  sect,  happily  for  the  hopes  of  moral  virtue  among  men,  as  con- 
temptible in  pointof  nambers,as  they  are  pre-eminent  above  ailsects 
that  ever  were  on  earthy  for  their  measareless  arrogance,  consum- 
mate ignomaee,  and  infinite  hypocrisy.  I  knon^  3fjpar  cmft.  Sir : 
your  airs  become  U ;  your  tone  and  attitude  befit  the  gMgrmphy  of 
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your  position  on  the  outer  line  that  disconaecta  ouraag^rootan|p 
irtupidity  from  the  climate  of  human  courtesy^and  where  the  faith  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  breathes  its  ptiire  nati  ve  element  oxymurialized 
with  the  oxygen  of  civilization;  Sir,  if  'tis  from  the  setting  forth 
of  that  Egyptian  romance,  the  New  Testament,  that  we  are  to 
jadge  bf  the  characters  of  the  Apostles,  I  only  challenge  you  to 
show  what  Pope,  on  earth  ever  more  audaciously  called  on  us 
to  put  out  our  own  eyes  and  see  with  hiSj  than  the  insolent  into* 
lerant,  who  would  force  such  a  violence  upon  evidence,  as.  the 
making  us  find  that  the  Apostles  were  in  an  inch  of  honesty,  oC 
patriotism,  or  of  virtue  of  any  complexion,  the  betters  of  thci 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  ancient  times,  or  the  Hypocrites,  Quakers^ 
and  Pree-thinkers  of  our  days  ;  than  whom,  J  hold  it  impossible 
tliat  there  should  be  among  men,  any  less  honest,  less  patriotioj 
or  less  virtuous. 

Who  murdered  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  that  gave  them  a  portion < 
of  their  property,  because  they  gave  not  all  ?    Who  betrayed* 
forsook,  forswore, and  sold  their  master  ?  Who  inculcated  the  mc^l 
slavish,  object,  and  rascal  submission  "  to  the  powers  jihat  be/'  for 
the  vile  purpose  of  ingratiating  themselves  into  favour  with  those^ 
powers,  and  worming  themselves  into  a  share  of  the  tyranny  they, 
supported'?  Who  sacrihced  the  Corinthian  to  the  Deyil?  Who  cixr 
cumcised,  while  he  preached  against  circumcision  ?    Who  main- 
tained ihht their  \\e9 abounded  to  ih^  glory  qfGod^hpA  professedly 
became  all  things  tp  all  men,  till  they  had  coaxed,  lied,  cheated, 
and  wheedled  themselves  into  such  a  degree  of  influence  over  their 
deluded  followers,  that  they  were  refli^  to  pluck  out  their  own 
eyes,  and  yield  them  to  their  rapacity  ?  W^o  left  no  hypocrjsy.. 
unpractised,  no  crime  unperpetrated,  in  their  way  to  an  asoeii- 
dancy  over  the  minds,  the  properties,  lives,  and  liberties  of  men, 
than  which,  before,  the  like  bad  never,  been  more  fraudulently 
obtained,  never  more  mercilessly  exercised  ?   Who  are  the  great 
exemplars  and  paragons  of  spiritual  presumption,  the  rec^^of  ^ 
whose  arrogance  stands  as  the  everlasting  rule  and  text-book*^to  . 
lessfer  villains f  whose  transcendant  grimness  of  crime,  laid  oa., 
beyond  the  truth  of  nature,  gives  a  lightness  of  cast  to  the  ebonjr  . 
ofourBorgias,Ximenes,Torquemadas,Bonpora,and  Ferdinands!    < 

Tefll  us  that  crime  is  innocent,  that  ice  is  hot,  that  fire  is  cold ;  j 
do  violence  to  our  reason — let  not  our  eyes  see,  let  notour  thoughto 
.  think,  let  us  not  read  ourselves,  but  reicul  the  shallow,  .insolent,. 
o'er-weening,,wouJd-be-God-a'mighty  free-thinking  High  Priestr—  . 
for  us!  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  forget  that  .tiM 
A{k)stles  are  as  different  from  such  philanthropic  and  virtOMi^' 
characters  as  you  would  represent  them  to  beb— as  the  aty]e>uid 
structure  of  your  communication  is  from  that  of.  one  who  felt  tfant  • 
his  statements  would  bear  looking  into. 

Your^s,  as  herein, 

Robert  Taylor. 
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LORD  BEXLEY  TO  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TArYLOR, 

Bi%, — I  desire  to  licknowledg^e  your  letter,  and  to  aasare  joo,  Umt 
iU  not  being  received  when  first  sent  to  me  was  no  intenlional 
aArmty  but  the  eonseqaence  of  a  general  direction  I  have  beeo 
obliged  to  give  my  servaotB,  not  to  receive  packages  above 
weigbty  unless  they  are  acquainted  with  the  writing  of  the 
direction. 

With  regard  to  the  letter  itself,  I  need  not  inform  j'on,  that  any 
application  for  a  mitigation  of  your  sentence  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  always  ready  to  give  full  considw* 
Ittion  to  any  application  for  the  Royal  mercy.  This  was  not 
however,  perhaps,  your  object ;  and  I  can  only  return  the  kind 
wishes  you  express  for  me,  by  a  sincere  wish  on  my  part  that  you 
nay  yet  return  to  the  faith  of  which  you  were  once  a  minister, 
and  wfateh  1  believe  to  be  the  true  road  to  happiness. 

Without  entering  into  discussions  so  often  treated  by  abler 
hands  than  mine,  allow  me  to  recommend  to  you  a  little  book, 
which  I  think  you  will  find  it  interesting,  if  you  have  not  read  it; 
"  Ktitk's  Evidence  of  Prophecy  J'  An  acute  and  refiecting  mind 
cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  extreme .  improbability  of^fotme 
events  being  distincUy  foretold,  ages  before  their  accoraplisbment, 
except  by  a  divine  power ;  and  that  when  4he  circumstances  are 
multiplied  and  various,  it  amounts  to  a  moral  impossibility. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 
FmI's  Cray  Place,  22  Nov.  1828.  Bbzlsv. 

Rev.  R.  Taylor. 


Jowrmaiqfa  Tour  hi  fTm.  Sdmead^in  company  wUh  J,  AteMomder^  m 
ike  ye&r  lfiOM8U2,  through  France.  Italy,  Switzerlamd^  a  part  of 
Genmm^mmi  the  Netheri&ntU.  Dtdieated  to  fFilHam  Eigar, 

{Continued  from  p.  904*) 

FtOM  RoT«redo,  the  rosd  to  Taria,  eren,  tpacioas,  tnd  decksd  with  rows  of 
Irsss  oa  each  sid«,  erosiet  a  rich  lerel.  In  a  direet  lioe,  to  Ibat  jrim  viaw  tka 
eittdal  and  lofty  baikUngs  of  the  city,  inmedlately  on  lea? inf  the  towa.  Tba 
approaeh  and  entrance  into  Tarin  It  realty  magulficcnt,  eqnailed  by  aotbtof 
we  had  seen  of  that  kind,  (except  TertaiUcs.)  The  road  is  broad,  many  ele- 
gant bosses  are  near  It,  and  the  hills  on  each  side,  at  aome  little  distanee,  are 
crowded  with  beaatlfal  Tlllst*  The  bundingt  of  the  city,  the  BonleTards*  tbv 
fortlfieations,  the  streets,  were  anlfonnly  grand ;  and  we  were  ao  anch 
pleaaed  with  the  exterior  appearance  of  Tarin,  that  we  determined,  cofitraiy 
to  oar  original  derign  of  galloping  to  the  extremity  of  oar  tour,  to  make  a 
stay  «€  some  days  hero. 

The  city  Itaelf  la  regaiarly  formed,  having  a  magnlficeht  squarr,  from 
whMi  feteeeu  brineh  In  right  lines  to  the  extremity,  not  of  exact  leagih  or 
width,  bat  all  of  them  well  buiit,  as  well  as  two  or  tbl>ie  lesser  sqaaves ,— 
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I  the  eztremtty  of  all,  is  t  very  grand  proiMDMl*,  beyond  this  t  part  of 
thalr  o^lelbratod  forltteatfoii  %  I  lay  a  part,  beeaof  e  the  French,  to  seeare  the 
abiolote  power  they  potaest  k>tw  the  Tnrfnese,  have  partly  exeeated  their 
design  to  rase  the  whole  of  their  fortl€eations,  and  demolish  the  citadel.  This 
promenade  on  the  ramparts  commands  a  bounded,  bat  a  rich  and  delightful 
ffew  •  the  hilli  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Po,  being  covered  with  palacesy 
seats,  ami  eon? enu.  The  grand  square  is  probably  equal  in  magnitude  to  any 
in  Euffope ;  in  the  centre,  stands  the  town^hall,  an  antient  and  respectable 
buildiag^  with  a  lofty  square  tower.  It  fronts  the  Mont  Cenis,  one  of  th^ 
principal  streets,  and  behind  it  is  the  Bndanns,  adbther  grand  street,  leading 
to  the  Po.  On  one  aide  of  the  square,  stands  the  superb  palace  of  the  ci-derant 
king,  la  this  •direction  there  are  no  streets,  but  nearly  the  same  space  of 
ground  Is  oeevpied  by  the  royal  gardens  behind  the  palace,  which  are  ar- 
ranged with  taste,  and  command  a  line  Tiew  of  the  Alps  and  the  plain  between. 
Many  of  the  buildings  In  this  square  are  devoted  to  pobllc  purposes ;  the 
theatre,  the  royal  printing  oMeCy  the  post,  and  other  ofliees  of  Govemmentc 
Yet  the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  palace,  seem  all  equal,  because 
there  Is  an  elegant  portico  round  the  whole,  like  what  is  Improperly  called 
the  plana,  at  Corent  O^rden ;  as  there  Is  throogbout  all  the  main  streets  of 
this  oomplete  city.  Under  them  en  the  outward  edge,  are  stalls  at  particular 
places,  permitted  far  the  sale  of  Tegetables,  fruits  and  fariona  articles  of  easy 
remoTal ;  withinalde  are  the  shops.  These  porticoes  furnish  a  llTcly  and 
eomfortable  lounge  at  all  seasons,  when  cold  and  dirty,  they  are  warm  and 
dry  ;  and  they  ara  cool  and  shady  when  the  summer  Is  intolerably  hot.  The 
Cathedral  and  Churches,  appeared  to  us  remarkably  rich  and  splendid,  but  the 
digected  priests  shook  their  heads  algniiloantly,  on  eompafing  the'  present 
thssol  with  their  former  valuable  ornaments  df  goldaad  silver,  Which  repeated 
reqnisltlona  had  melted  dawn,  and  Indeed  oppresed  the  whole  inhabitants  so 
severely,  that  they  told  oa,  the  city  did  not  exhibit  but  a  shadow  of  that 
gaiety  and  splendaur,  which  under  the  monarchy  embellished  it;  The  river  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  arilo  from  It,  and  serves  more  to  adorn  than  enrich  the 
towu.  It  is  aa  wide  here  as  the  Medway  at  Newhithe,  but  too  rapid  to  be 
usefully  navigated.  Hills  rising  gradually  behind  it  form  an  excellent  back 
ground  to  this  view  from  the  Boulevards,  upon  them  are  the  country  seats  of 
the  cltiaeos,  and  the  fastidious  sebmae  of  extensive  FaAs  not  being  flishion- 
able  ia  luly,  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  absolutely  whiten  the  whole  bank, 
Abovt  the  middle  of  the  hill,  the  former  palaee  of  the  Queen  is  situated,  and 
OB  the  summit  you  see  aa  elegant  cburfh,  built  la  mhdature  after  the  modrt 
of  at<  I^ttPs  at  London,  which  was  the  burying  place  of  the  royal  fnulfy, 
Tbla  vlew^as  wellasthemagaificeoce  of  the  city,  bears  testitimony  to  the 
antiant  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Turin. 

Oa  the  seeond  day  of  our  stay  la  Turin,  finding  the  Inn,  where  we  lodged 
intolerably  bad,  we  took  our  dinner  at  a  eolfee-house  in  the  Grand  Square,. 
whevo  we  observed  no  partleular  change  from  the  manner  or  disbek  of  a  French 
Ubia,  (except  that  they  gave  us  very  ine  caulifowers),  March  9od.  After 
wa  iMd  dined,  aINreacta  eAcer  who  was  seated  in  tl^e  next  box,  hearing  us 
talk  Bngllsh,  and  speaking  our  language  tolerably  well,  joined  in  the  conver- 
satioa  ;  and  after  sittiag  with  us  some  time,  remarked  that  It  was  the  last 
day  of  earaival,  and  that  If  we  wished  to  go  lo  the  theatre,  we  should  be 
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«a«ble  to  procure  pl«coft  ualett  w%  Moepled  Mat*  in  hit  boK«  A*' wTml 
woold  hate  boea  offensivo  to  the  mlef  of  pollleiiMi,  u  well  m  p«teAil«o  trar 
IncUnationt,  we  therefore  accepted  aad  aoeovpanied  Uaiaad  another  fHend  at 
the  appointed  lk»ar. 

The  Coup  d*ceil  on  enterln(f  the  theatre  proTad  an  agreeable  aarpriae.  R 
teemed  equal  Inarrangeniente,  magnitudet,  and  deoorationa  to  any  one  in  Pwt^ 
The  whole  house  too  was  crowded ;  but  an  Italian  theatre  borrowa  no  bnt* 
liancy  from  the  company,  aa  they  aaffer  no  llghta  round  the  boxea,  tiMt  they 
iiay  giTc  the  stage  eT«ry  poaiible  effect.  It  waa  that  evening,  aa  H  had  bees 
for  many  sucoetaiTc  weeks  (ao  Italian  custom)  a  lively  opera,  from  a  Oreetan 
tale.  The  music  was  excellent,  and  there  was  one  remarka6l#  sweet  voice  of 
the  Halian  kind*  The  dancing  was  by  no  means  equal  to  tbe  Parisian,  bat 
we  were  amused  by  what  they  call  a  grotesque  dance,  in  which  inen  -ttnd  wo-' 
fjien  in  sylvan  dresses,  figure  away  in  a  droll  atyle.  It  seems  priaeipally 
tniended  to  show  the  agility  of  the  dancers,  and  acme  of  tbe  men  had  great 
muscular  strength  and  activity.  Our  military  friend  Intreduced  another 
French  gentleman  to  us,  who  we  afterwards  leanied  waa  Governor  of  the 
Finances  in  this  departorant,  and  has  dnce  been  created  AdministratofGenenT, 
and  now  reaides  in  the  superb  ci«devant  rojral  palace.  His  naaM  fa  Monsieur 
Aoette,  he  speaks  English  well,  if  slowly,  and  seems  very  converaaat  whh 
fin^iish  literature,  which  ha  spoke  very  hig^y  of:  '  After  sitting  with  uahalf 
aa  hour,  he  insisted  on  the  honour  of  introdaciag  us  that  evening  tw  General 
Jottffdan,  at  the  palace ;  we  were  determined  tn  be  as  polite  aa  FrlMhm<in,and 
complied  with  every  thing.  As  soon  as  the  opera  waa  overy  M^aafoar  Anctte 
took  us  to  his  own  house,  and  introdaeed  ua  to  hia  lady*  and  llmilly,  who 
accompanied  as  to  the  palace.  Oa  our  iatrodiwtiMi-  to  the  genemf,  he  vary 
politely  bowed,  and  lamented  that  be  couM  not  speak  onrtaafaage,  **m  foiid** 
he  could  say  ''  O-d  d— -n,*'  and  laughed.  •  He  thea  priaenled  na  lo  tb«  eom- 
pany  generally.  The  ladies  were  beautiful  and  bilUSdnt-'**we  had'nil  «f  de- 
gince  and  taste,  that  present  Turin  could  produce.  Being  the  laal  day  of  ear- 
nival,  a  whole  suit  of  rooms  was  -thrown  open,  and  all  were  throngwi,  €bt 
rooms  are  still  garnished  with  the  royal  furniture,  and  are  uneaecptloBabty 
as  rich  and  splendid  as  any  in  fingfand*  In  half  an  hour,  the  ball-room  was 
opened,  and  danciag  began.  With  great  poUteneaa  they  gave  ua  eeveral  Sag- 
lisb  country  dances,  but  being  in  booUi  we  weiv  nnabia  loaporithe  **1lght 
fantastic  toe.**  However,  but  a  smaU  portiao  of  the  party  danced,  and  we 
enjoyed  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  seuaral  of  tbeXurlrieaeer-devant 
nobility,  who  seeoMd  to  express- a  more  than  comason  aympathy  In  the 
Interest  of  our  country.  They  openly  avowed  to  ua  (aMheugh  then  at  the 
French  Commandant's),  that  they  hoped  thai  tbe  Bngllsh  wonid  not  ecMUcludt 
peace  until  another  attempt  had  been  made  to  reacna'  them  from  the  rcfPublk. 
We  gave  them  our  sentimenu  very  expliciay,  and  arem  bappy  to  find  aboat 
two  months  afterwards,  that  the  ratiieation  conAfvad  «lmm.  Several  wf  Iba  ' 
party  spoke  Bngllsh  very  fluently.  Tile  general  hiswelf,  as  he  told  v,  could 
not  speak  English,  Mr.  Alexander  therefore  did  not  apaie  in  the  coovemaiiea 
we  had,  on  his  old  acquaintances,  that  we  had  met  in  Paria.  He  intrudatei 
us  however,  to  the  prefect  of  the  department,  who  cenveraed  nsryfluenay. 
Jonrdari  himself,  is  a  corpulent  man,  of  middling  atatu^e^  and  hia  mnnnoft  nrs 
not  more  graceful  and  insionating,  than  his  person  la  commanding.  From  the 
high  military  authority  he  posseased  during  the  gieat  atruggles  of  the  repub- 
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tie,  and  the  cofifliitiic*  repoMd,  we  would  Uidiiie  10  allow  him  dlstli|pilthod 
talents,  yet  the  retiilt  o(  bit  canpaigns  bare  not  boen  hononrabletobli  repn- 
tatloo,  or  adTantageons  to  bU  comotiy.  Wo  eannot  theraforo  refrain  firon 
reflecting  bow  mucb  a  seeminf  ebaia  ol  aeeidente  In^neneea  bamaa  aAdni« 
and  bow  frequently  an  eloTaied  pnblie  charaeter  owes  bis  enblamoued 
reputation » to  what  is  called  a  fortunate  eonearronee  tt  eiremnstancef . 

It  seems  a  part  of  the  French  policy  to  ingratiate  tbemselTei  with  the  8nb«' 
jngated  people,  by  kaopioff  alive  a  spirit  of  pleaavraarid  gaiety.  Balls  and 
entertainments  are  therefore  frequent  at  this  palaee.  Thia  is  indeed  a  poor  * 
compensation  for  independence,  bat  it  Is  one  .of  the  most  likely  snafos  to 
entrap  the  higher  classes,  and  encourages  a  disaipalion  of  habit,  wUob^  if  tha 
French  aim  at  universal  conquest,  best  anawera  their  purposot  Besides,  tbo 
Italians  are  bat  too  apt  to  lali  victims  to  the  dai^c  that  besets  them.  Their 
taste  inclines  to  these  pleasures,  and  when  aeeompanled  with  regal  splaadour 
and  all  the  **  appliances**  of  a  palace,  1  ffar  Ihey  will  be  too  fascinating  for 
their  feeble  resistance.  One  circumstance  appeared  to  us  too  gross  to  bo 
permitted,  had  we  not  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  a  prevailing  cnsiam 
throughout  Italy— -the  kept  mistress  of  the  general  made  one  in  this  brilliant 
party.  She  was  remarkably  beautiful,  but  dressed  in  a  style  too  iadeoentto 
captivate.  There  is  a  something  revolting  to  oqr  old  English  Ideas,  in  saah 
a  species  o(  equality,  and  it  proves  that  these  democratic  advoaatas  are  very 
far  from  that  purity  and  virtue,  which  ought  to  be  the  companion  of  repub- 
licanism. Their  readiness  too,  in  occupying  the  palaces  tbay  capture,  is  of  the 
same  corrupt  nature.  There  were  many  French  ladies  prasoot,  and  the  dresses 
and  manners  of  all  were  so  tainted  by  the  fashions  of  P^rls,  that  wa  migbt 
still  have  supposed  ourAelves  in  France* 

We  selected  two  or  three  other  gentleman  from  the  party,  whoas  with  our 
friends.  Monsieur  AnKte,  and  our  two  military  acqnaintaiicas,  we  invited  to 
dine  with  us  on  the  following  day,  and  we  gave  them  a  dinoor  m  the  Turin 
atyle,  having  given  our  Maitre  d*  hotel  a  carUi  blancbe»  on  that  occasion.  Tlie . 
day  afterwards  we  all  dined  with  M.  Anette,  who  rasidad  in,  a  detached  part 
of  the  palace,  in  eastern  magnificence  f  for  all  his  rooms  were  rich  with  royal 
furniture.  In  the  dining  room,  bang  portraits  as  large  as  life,  of  iba  king  and 
queen.  He  was  so  kind  as  to  invite  more  friends  to  meet  us,  and  several  hand*"- 
some,  spirited,  and  sensible  ladies  ;  the  evening  passed  away  in  songs  ami 
music.  The  most  curious  circumstance,  to  remark,  is,  that  their  Gallie  poUte* 
fiess  insisted  on  our  giving  them  the  English  *'  Rule  Britannia,*'  and  '^0odl 
sate  the  King." 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  unexpected  civility  al  Turin,  and  wbea 
we  took  leave,  M.  Aiiette  requested  us  to  open  an. epistolary  aorrtspondencMi. 
Our  military  friends  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  tlUs  antrodncilon,  ware 
not  less  polite  in  accompatiying  us  doriag  the  mofnlag,  lo  whatever  was  moSK- 
worthy  our  curiosity  at  Turin.^   That  city  hfis  little  that  iaezeellent  In  the   - 
arts  to  boast.    The  few  pictures  that  were  in  th« public  buildings  aiwopsv 
in  the  Paris  collection.    We  saw  the  worksi  of  an  ingenioii|s  saolptor  in  woodr  . 
but  they  are  more  curious  than  estimable.    Having,  engag^  tho.eoufflorto. 
Milan,  we  left  Turin  the  next  evening.    To  travel  by  nlght  was  contrary  to-. , 
our  design,  but  there  were  no  other  meana,.except  f^  tedious  aollsira,  or  kM^  ^ 
of  post  coach  ifltich  never  changes  horses,  and  W4t^4nu«li  afforirtuNikcs  tbiityi  .• 
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nllat  pw  dtty ;  bctktoi,  iIm  roaito  wert  extranely  bad^  lod  the  ivbolecoiBitrf 
iMkwMnthe  two  cUiet  l«vel,  wkI  though  rfoh,  unliiteretllDg.  Afler  having 
■eroly  pMtad  Ihimigh  the  town*  of  ▼troelli  and  Novara,  vearrlfed  at  Mlla» 
tha  IteUowiay  OTcaing^  without  baYlog  mat  with  any  ocearrenoe  worth  record- 
log,  bat  not  withoet  having  inenrred  Immlnauc  dangar  of  liaing  matdered  aod 
plllagad  by  a  daaparala  band  of  robbars,  who,  wa  wera  Informod  at  Milan, 
infHUad  that  road. 

latendlng  to  taka  Milan  on  oar  retdm»  and  aMhIng  only  a  nay  of  cmm  or 
two  daya,  (which  hazily  wara  tho  iaat  day*  of  theeamlTal,  and  tba  whola 
town  from  oaa  and  to  the  othar,  ftiU  of  pantomimic  actors),  I  shall  dafer  my 
diaerlpllon  of  it  nntil  wa  hara  an  opportaoity  of  seeing  It  ia  its  natural  oolonra. 
Indeed  tlw  aaason  attU  waa  very-  rainy  here,  and  we  pressed  forward  with  all 
poaaiMeaspedition,  to  a  Iwttar  at  lamia.  Prom  hence  toPlorenGe,wetliereibaB 
aa  it  wara*  galloped  through  the  eitiaa,  I  shsil  briefly  mention.  In  oar  road.— 
Aa  Ihr  aa  Bologaa,  the  whole  country  is  plain,  and  although  well  tilled  and 
prodnctive,  presents  little  (fiVersity  of  scc^ne.  Bologna  is  the  froatier  town 
of  the  Italian  rapaUie,  but  I  shall  mention  Id  order  the  towns  we  passed 
thiongh,  tiefore  we  arrived  there.  The  first,  aboat  sixteen  miles  from  Milan, 
la  the  small  neat  town  of  Lodi,  of  memorable  Importance  from  the  gallaat 
aetlasi  and  vietory  otitalned  on  Its  bridge  by  Bonaparte  over  the  Aastriana.. 
Tba  Adda  flows  under  Its  walls.  About  twelve  miles  farther,  on  the  sanw 
rivar,  which  yon  there  pass  over  a  wooden  bridge,  (width,  aboat  eqaal  to 
tha  Tyna  at  Nawcaatle),  Is  the  fortified  town  of  Pisahitigone.  Cremona  la 
the  next  popoloaa  town,  which  seems  dall,  poor  and  inactive.  It  dispatea  wUh 
Mtotna  tha  honoar  of  being  the  birth  place  of  TIrgil,  bat  doea  not  attempt 
like  Mantua  to  sabstaotiate  Its  claim  by  poiating  oat  the  spot  where  he  waa 
bom.  Prom  thence  to  Mamaa  the  roada  continued  to  be  bad,  and  so  unequal 
that  noearriaga  of  Bngllah  width,  could  pass  them  with  safety.  On  approach- 
lag  that  dty,  we  saw  the  marks  left  by  the  besiegers — raised  redoubts,— cn- 
treadunanta,  and  eovered  ways.  On  entering  they  were  not  leas  visible ;  the 
Btraata  on  that  aide  of  the  town  are  a  heap  of  mios,  and  many  yeara  will  be 
naaeaaary  to  put  them  ia  their  former  state.  Indepeadently  of  the  bombard- 
mant«  tha  suflbrings  of  the  Mkninana  daring  the  siege,  were  ahnoat  incredible. 
Snob  was  their  want  of  provisions,  that  they  ate  many  thousand  horaea,  dogs, 
cata,  rata,  mlae,  and  even  fnalls  ware  eagerly  sought  by  the  fhmtahed  raal- 
titttda.  This  ally  probably  contained  forty  or  flity  thousand  of  Inhabltaata, 
whan  in  proaparity.  The  bnildlngs  are  generally  good ;  in  the  great  sqaara 
there  is  a  crowd  of  flne  edifices  i  tha  cathedral,  tha  elnlevant  palaoa,  the  oOcea 
of  govanmant,  and  tha  theatre. 

We  were  ahowa  tha  spot  where  they  tell  you  Virgil  received  hla  birih.  H 
is  aafofnliy  praaarvad  within  a  fence,  and  the  aantlnel  near  It  did  not  peimir 
us  to  anisr  It,  aa  wa  were  the*  at  too  lata  an  hoar.  There  were  aymptoatt  of 
a  ridng  cowmarea  at  the  port,  which  ii  a  email  oonvaniaot  Imy  eommiunieating 
wilk  ar  lake,  formed  by  the  Mlnclo  on  the  noith-weat  side  of  the  town,  and  for- 
•IsUng  a  seeura  defbnea  on  that  quarter.  Oa  the  other  side  of  the  town,  tbo 
ralaad  foHMcatlona  are  not  surpassed  In  strength,  by  any  in  Bnropc.  Wo 
slept  at  a  BNiat  magntfieent  inn,  formerfy  the  palace  of  a  nobleman,  now  dc 
frmdtd  Into  tha  more  nsaflil  purpoae  ot  a  public  hotel.  The  landlord  haso  did 
not  forget  to  andca  lia  pay  for  our  spicfldour.  Tha  flext  morning  wo  i 


on  board  a  kind  of  Urga  punt,  crosicd  tho  lakt,  and  than  rowed  down  tht 
Mincio,  ten  or  twelfo  miles,  to  its  eonflaoDoo  with  tl|e  Po.  Oar  sailors  firv- 
qnently  pointed  out,  la  passing,  opposite  iMuiks,  from  whicli  the  armlea  had 
rtllied  each  other.  The  whole  of  this  eoarse  seems  far  wide  of  our  destination, 
particularly  the  passage  by  water ;  bat  we  were  oompelled  to  make  this  long 
detonr  in  consequence  of  late  inundations.  Many  miles  of  the  post  road  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po  had  been  carried  away,  and  a  largo  tract  of  eonntry,  nearly 
to  the  shores  of  Venice,  overflowed,  so  that  boato  absolutely  eame  across 
t>Ter  the  land  instead  of  sailing  up  the  channel  of  the  rlrer.  When  we  had 
laonched  out  into  the  Po,  we  heartily  regretted  the  eirenmstanee  that  made  It 
necessary.  This  rirer,  at  all  times  Tiolent,  now  rolled  down  with  furious 
rapidity,  and  some  wind  rising  against  us,  made  our  flat-bottomed  boats, 
which  occasionally  dipped,  uncomfortable  and  dangerons.  The  rlrsr  was  a 
mile  wide,  full  of  shoals,  or  rather  moving  banks  of  mud,  Wirfch  made  It  un* 
natf  gable,  except  to  experienced  sailors,  that  the  risks  we  inenrred,  added 
to  being  completely  wet  by  a  ser ere  rain,  made  this  royage  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  the  most  unpleasant  gpeeulaiion  we  had  amdeln  the  course  of  our 
tour.  The  country  too  on  each  side  of  the  rlrer  is  level,  and  offers  scarcely 
an  fnterestieg  prospect,  except  the  distant  view  of  the  Alps.  There  axe  some 
willsges  or  smsll  towns  on  its  shores,  but  we  saw  no  place  of  eonsequenee 
until  we  reached  Ferrara,  which  stands  In  the  plain,  about  six  miles  distant 
from  the  river.  There  we  slept,  but  making  no  stay  ^n  the  morning,  we  only 
9aw  the  streets  we  passed  through,  which  appeared  to  be  respectably  ballt* 
VTe  had  not  crossed  the  plain  more  than  six  miles  from  Ferrara,  before  we 
found  the  road  so  Intolerably  bad,  that  we  were  literally  fastened  in  the  mire, 
and  there  might  have  remained  until  this  time,  had  not  twelve  oxen  been 
brought  to  our  assistance,  after  waiting  an  hour  or  two.  With  this,  I  may 
eall  it,  trimmpkatU  train,  for  we  gained  a  victory  over  the  road,  after  a  most 
obstinate  contest,  we  were  dragged  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  per  honr,  for  half  a 
aay— not  roiling  on  wheels,  but  sliding  as  on  a  sledge,  for  not  a  spoke  of  the 
wheels  could  be  seen,  and  our  carriage  glided  smoothly  along  on  the  axis  and 
its  body.  As  we  approached  the  city  of  Bologna  the  roads  gradnally  improved, 
and  were  kept  up  at  a  great  expence.  The  lands  on  each  side  were  farmed  in  a 
neat  and  complete  manner*  The  soil  appeared  rich,  and  the  olinmte  milder. 
Vegetation,  by  the  budding  of  the  trees,  was  about  a  fortnight  forwarder  than 
•t  Turin. 

nere.flrst  we  came  In  view  of  the  Appennines,  which  rise  nmjestlcaMy 
•tiehlad  the  town,  and  are  thickly  studded  with  the  villas  of  wealthy  oittoenSf 
lAl  along  the  lower  ranges,  from  whence  they  command  a  fine  view  of  theplalDB 
<fi  the  Po.  We  slept  at  Bologna,  (after  supping  from  sausages,  for  whieh 
their  repatation  has  been  long  established) ;  and  strolled  over  the  town  which 
%eara  marks  of  antiquity,  and  former  consequence.  Almost  all  the  streets  are 
neeommodaled  with  porticoes,  the  houses  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  there 
-are  some  curious,  as  well  as  elegant.  From  our  wish  to  reaeh  Naples 
•a  expedltloosly  as  possible,  we  had  engaged  ourselves  from  Milan  by  the 
Flomce  coerler,  and  now  regretted  that  we  had  ncit  allowed  ourselves  more 
^imetovlslttheobjectsof  curiosity,  in  this  old  and  respectable  town ;  be- 
dsides we  have  been  since  informed  that  two  or  three  of  the  best  pietures  In 
Italy,  are  still  at  Bologns.  The  Unirersity  used  to  becelebraled,  and  pains 
Mm  now  taking  to  re-establish  it.    The  College  of  the  Learned,  being  one  of 


Ihe  tbnM  Mlftltt  recoifn'scd  by  (be  ntw  Italitn  repabllc,  holds  its  slttlogs  bere» 
It  MeoHi  an  Indonf  enhtat  sUttatloo  for  the  Members,  being  not  far  dtitaot 
froan  tiM  frontlera,  b«t  inagina  It  waa  a  eompUmefit  politically  paid  to  tliU 
valaabla  aeqaialUoB.  The  Boloftfeae  hate  been  remarkable  during  the  war, 
for  their  attaehmant  to  the  democratle  caase.  I^airlng  this  city,  we  roaa 
immediately  from  the  level  into  the  Appennine  MoanUlns,  in  whidi  I  may  aay 
we  weie  enreloped  all  the  way  to  Ploranee,  The  greater  part  of  tbeae  little 
Alpa  is  nnealU rated,  bat  fraqaently  plclnresqne.  As  you  approach  Florence, 
within  twenty  or  even  thirty  miles,  yon  enter  upon  the  oUve  plantations ;  still 
as  yon  dfmw  nearer,  the  enltivatlon  becomev  more  and  more  benntifnl,  until 
yon  tad  the  neighbourhood  itself,  n  perfect  garden.  Every  aspect  of  the 
lltUe  mouMalna  ia  Arleqdly  to  congenial  frulu.  The  vine,  the  olive,  the  tg, 
end  the  mnlberry,  emulate  each  other  to  adorn  this  paradise.  The  conntry 
round  Vteranee,  is  *«the  land  flovHug  with  oil  and  honey.**  Onr  intenlioa 
was  to  base  passed  Without  delay,  directly  ftom  Floreoce  to  Naples,  bat  the 
impatimwe  of  enrlosity  would  not  permit  us  to  leave  Rome,  without  viewing 
thoanstupendons  monuments  of  human  gontns  and  exertion,  the  paadwoa, 
amphlthsaire,  and  8t.  Petnr*s.  I  know  not  whether  our  eagerness  was  allayed 
or  Mgbtened  by  this  trst  glance,  such  Is  the  beauty,  proportion,  and  giaa- 
denrof  those  amstsri^cces  of  architecture,  but  a  cursory  view  was  all  we 
eonid  snfler  ouraelves  then  to  enjoy,  and  we  immediately  set  out  for  Kaplet, 
when  we  nrrivnd  the  SOlh  of  March. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  the  French  government  now  stasaps  on 
PSaris;  the  delightful  situation  of  Lyons,  the  compact  regularity  of  Tnrin,the 
si^instlebeattdes  of  Florence,  or  the  modem  elegances  and  avbliaM  mina  ef 
Rome ,  no  town  had  presented  to  our  notice  such  an  interest  ns  Naples.  The 
trst  object  that  claims  attention.  Is  the  crowded  popnlaUon  In  all  the  prin- 
cipal streets.  A  stranger  on  entering  the  city  would  naturally  sappoee  it  a 
day  of  great  public  rejoletng  ;  on  onr  enquiry  what  drew  together  sneh  ami- 
dtudes  of  Idle  people,  we  were  told,  that  the  streets  were  always  aa  thickly 
thronged  in  fine  weather.  I  can  git e  no  better  idea  of  their  nnmbnra  than  by 
comparing  the  whole  width  of  the  street  with  the  foot  pavementa  of  Chenpaftde, 
with  this  difference,  that  they  are  not  in  snch  a  bnsy,  bustling  stste,  nwny 
groups  nve  standing,  in  a  conversation  circle,  some  (Laaaaroni)  are  lying 
nndev  the  walls  of  the  houses  at  cards  ;  stationary  beggars  are  vory  nnmer- 
ous  ;  parties  are  sitting  before  the  doors  of  coflbe-rooms,  taking  lees  or 
waters  t  but  we  ol»erved  that  no  newspapers  were  permitted  to  be  there : 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  in  the  streets  are  men.  The  women  pass  modi  of 
their  dsM  in  the  balconies,  which  are  in  the  front  of  almost  every  window. 
The  press  of  people  in  the  grand  square,  and  in  the  Teledo-street,  is  eseeed- 
ingly  inconvenient.  Whenever  a  carriage  passes,  the  crowd  is  conspelled  to 
recede  on  each  side  like  water  before  a  vessel.  Although  a  very  great  0140- 
rity  of  the  street  idlers  Is  qomposed  of  the  Laszaroni,  whose  number  is  Incnl- 
cnlable,  and  whoae  means  of  livelihood  are  totally  unknown,  yet  you  meetnt 
every  step,  Inwyers,  priests,  or  friars.  The  former  are  distlngnlahed  by  a 
pecniiar  dress  not  unlike  the  costume  of  our  counsellors.  Without  inrlnding 
those  employed  on  infeilor  tMislness,  they  reckon  four  thonsand  regnlnrly 
registered.  8neh  a  mnlUtude  argues  some  radical  defect  in  the  civil  jarUprn- 
deoce,  but  at  the  same  time  alTords  a  presumptl? e  proof  of  the  opnWncn  of 
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NtpUs.    If  tb«  lower  aUssea  are  lo  be  reproached  with  indolence,  tbey  niay 
ibeltir  I^MnaelfM  iind«rthe  example  of  the  numeroaa  priesthood,  whose  main 
epplofaieotappeare  to  be  in  pemdiog  the  public  walks  and  streets,  and  con-' 
Tcrsllg  with  the  people,  with  whom  they  seem  to  be  on  easy  and  familiar 
terms#i  Thope  are  three  handred  religions  establishments  in  this  city,  and  if 
sopersUtion  if  aeoempanied  with  less  splendour  than  at  Home,  it  operates 
mors  groisly  on  the  Neapolitans.    Yon  are  sore  to  see  a  saint  at  the  corner 
olefery>eireer,  before  which  all  bow,  and  many  stop  to  offer  some  solemn 
cjacolatlon;  add  every  shop  has  its  Jesns,  or  Mary,  or  gnardian  saint,  with 
an  eTer-barning  lamp  'before  it.    In  spite  of  this  awful  presence,  shop- 
keepers, we  were  Informed,  are  not  unfirequeotly  detected  in  kna?Ish  dealings. 
I  douH  know  that  religldn  and  fnaetWIty  are  naturally  connected,  but  I  am 
sure  that  <he  ceremonions  parade  of  the  Catholic  churches,  as  well  as  the 
mooaatic  institntions,  tntermpt  the  pursuits  of  Industry;    This  creates  some 
diflealty  In  reconciling  the 'commercial,  enterprising,  and  opulent  state  of 
Italy,  daring  several  centories,  wHh  the  prevalence  of  that  religion  at  the 
same  periik^    We  are  however,  compellpd  by  facts  to  admit  the  truth  of  this, 
because  we  find  almost  all  the  noblest  productions  of  art,  directed,  in  those  . 
Iloarishing  times,  to  f  raise  and  dignify  the  Roman  Catholic  establishments.  If 
we  see  the  arts  reach  an  ezeellence  which  excites  our  admiration,  is  it  not  In 
support  of  their  eaaset  Where  do  we  find  the  most  perfect  architecture? — In 
the«aih«drals  and  churches.    Where  are  the  best  paintings  f— There.    What 
•re the  subjects t-'^Salnts,  Monks,and Miracles:  and  they  have  well  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  priesthood— the  most  superb  private  palaces  are  now  in 
possession  of  churchmen  and  cardinals,  wh<f  still  maintain  their  wealth  and 
iDflaence,  In  the  decline  of  those  powerful  states.    The  only  way  In  which  I 
can  solve  the  difileulty  is,  by  admitting  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  luly,  so 
•congenial  to  population  and  subsistence,  is  capable  of  supporting  with  more 
facility  a  less  active  people,  than  the  more  western  regions  of  £nrope,  or  in 
othfr  words,  can  maintain  d  larger  portion  of  unproductive  inhabitants. 

The  situation  of  Naples  is  not  less  peculiar  than  delightful.    The  body 

of  the  town  lies  Immediately  under  a  very  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  which 

fironts  the  Campania  Felix,  aad  Juts  off  to  the  right  into  the  sea,  terminatiqg 

in  an  abrupt  and  picturesque  rock,  which  seems  to  divide  the  greater  part  of 

the  town  firom  the  lesser,  on  the  side  of  Pansilippas.    So  th^t  to  a  spectator  in 

the  bay  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  Naples  stands  on  two  semicircular  bays. 

But  1  Shan  better  describe  this  when  I  speak  of  Vesuvius.    The  atreeU  of 

Naples  are  well  built,  the  houses  tall,  the  public  buildings  elegant  and  nn. 

merous,  and  the  pavement  in  a  superior  style  to  that  of  any  other  in  Enrppe* 

of  large  flat  squares  of  lava,  across  the  whole  width  of  the  street ;  the  port 

and  public  walks  along  the  bay  are  delightful,  as  well  from  the  clear  distinot 

Tiew  of  the  many  grand  and  distant  objtcts  as  from  the  refreshing  air  of  the 

aea.    The -squares  are  spacious  more  than  magnificent,  the  one  with  the  royal 

palace  in  it  Is  the  most«Iegant.  Here,  Russian  soldiers  had  their  daily  parade* 

and  always  mounted  guard.    How  abject  the  condition  of  the  prince,  and  how 

procarioUs  and  uneasy  the  tenoreofhis  crown,  when  compelled  to  rest  the 

safety  of  the  state  on  a  foreign  army !    Yet  the  political  state  of  Naples,  at 

least  of  the  public  mind,  required  this  measure,  and  four  thousand  Rassiana 

liavel>een  garrisoned   there,  eser  since  tlie  expulsion  jof  the  French.    The 
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DfcMtlty/»f  lucb  a  Mme»  doftn^tftteeffomanyiUipotiliMi  In  tlMfop«« 
iaee  to  rebellion,  or  in  tl^  Iroopt  of  the  fof  emineiit  t*  vevolh  The  Mmn 
era  the  roU«o  pert  ofllie  corps,  infeeted  wilh  denoereUe  princlplee,  the  Khif 
eoald  place  no  reliance  on  them,  at  leeat,  d«r|»g  the  war  with  Praaee.  It  te  a 
carioua  fact,  that  in  this  conntry,  daring  the  abeek  of  opinlooe,  the  lawnrnni 
or  lower  claiaea,  wera  the  moat  loyal  eapporteni  of  the  crown,  whMn  tha 
minority  of  the  nobletae,  and  opulent  merehnnta,  weriithe  ndt oeaiea  of  Rep«h- 
UcanUoi.  Many  of  then,  even  princes,  and  aome  priests,  carried  their  prto« 
elples  into  practice,  for  when  Uie  French  entered  the  Nenpolltaa  tenriteriee 
with  fictorions  anna,  they  absolutely  fonffht  under  the  CNilIk  bnaaefa^  end, 
when  the  tide  of  socceaa  turned,  (which  auiy  beeWely  nseribed  totho  £mlish 
Mediterranean  influence,}  they  fouf  ht  BMMt  gnilanliy  in  defending  the  Oasile, 
and  the  Con? ent  of  St.  Ebno,  against  the  royal  foreee«  eooilatlng  principaily 
of  undisciplined  Laaaaroni .  They  were  at  length  compelled  to  nunriiuhr,  and 
the  greater  part  fell  ? Ictims  to  their  ambition,  and  mlataken  patriotism ;  aosse 
Indeed  contrived  to  escape— many  died  under  the  sword  of  tholaw-— mid  other 
were  barbarously  murdered  in  the  great  square,  with  most  euTstge  cruelly,  by 
an  Infuriated  populace,  whoae  extravagant  revenge  vma  stimulnted  by  Am  Ideal 
sanetiott  of  religion  and  authority;  nor  did  their  excesaeaeeufletlMffe,fBr 
ev^ry  notorious  democrat  who  had  not  taken  arms,  was  uonajdeiad  a  lawM 
pray  to  their  rage,  and  his  dwelling  marked  for  pillage.  And  as  families  or 
mercantile  men  commonly  live  In  apartments,  not  In  single  hnasru,  th^  fcu- 
quently  ravagvd  all  the  surrounding  lodging8|  as  well  as  those  designed.  Not- 
withstanding the  severa  blow  it  received,  the  republican  party  la  Naples  Is 
stiH  of  great  consequence,  and  as  the  proprietors  are  Urn  mala  colama  aa 
which  the  state  ought  to  depead,  and  the  populace  at  all  tlnms,  a  very  aastahle 
support,  It  is  not  inprobabie  that  they  will  some  one  day,  aedaee  the  I^ima- 
ronl,  and  disturb  If  not  overthrow  the  monarchy.  Tbo  character  of  tho  king 
strangthens  this  conjectura ;  his  occupations  araof  the  melt  trilling  natafo«aod 
hia  amusements  mean  and  vicious. 

Our  servant  was  an  old  soldier,  full  of  anecdote,  well  versed  In  thai  impor- 
tant aclenee,  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  very  capab)a  of  polDtlag  oat  la 
as,  whatever  was  worthy  our  attention. 

In  our  first  sally  we  climbed  the  steeps  of  St.  Elmo,  when  we  found  a 
melancholy  fbrsaken  Chartreuse  monastery,  with  only  six  old  bald-headed 
monks,  who  ara  permitted  to  remain  thera  whilst  they  live.  On  the  death  of 
the  last,  the  king  designs  to  convert  it  into  a  royal  palace.  Wo  eaaaot  bat 
admiro  his  taste,  for  the  building  is  already  very  elegant,  and  the  aituatloaone 
of  the  most  deligfatfhl  In  Europe.  You  look  down  on  the  city,  aa  it  were  from 
the  pinnacle  of  an  exceedingly  high  tower,  and  command  a  distant  vlaw  of  the 
Calabrian  Monntains,  which  do  not  ftQl  within  my  description  of  nearly  the 
aame  scenery  from  the  summit  ofVesuvias.  From  this  nraaastary  ara  sus- 
pended signals,  oa  the  entrance  of  ships  into  the  bay.  All  tho  Interior  oiaa- 
moots  remain.  The  chapel  is  a  most  superb  building,  which  with  the  ^art- 
ments,  is  adorned  with  many  fine  paintings,  by  Spagaaoletto,  Amibal  Gsrw 
raoel,  Guide,  Mossl,  ftc. 

(Tp  be  Continmed.) 
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No.  24.  Vol.  2.]     London,  Friday,  Dec.  12, 1828.    [Prick  6d. . 
FORGERY  AND  DEPRIVATION  OF  LIFE. 

HUNTON/  AND  THE  REVEREND   PETER  FENN. 

If  1  were  to  argue  against  the  social  and -legal  system  of  putting 
offenders  to  death,  I  should  take  the. ground,  that  death  is  neither, 
a  ponishnient  to  the  individual,  nor  a  satisfaction  to  the  society 
that  has  been  offended.  The  practice  is  a  portion  of  savageness 
yet  unextinguished  by  philosophy  and  civilization;  and  the 
principle  is  revenge  unaccompanied  with  justice. 

Revenge  apart,  punishment  should  socially  define  the  moral 
restraint  that  is  to  moralize  the  offender,  while  it  secures  and 
satiifles  the  offepded  party.  All  that  death  to  the  offender  accom- 
plishes is,  a  security  to  society  against  his  probable  future^ 
offences,  had  he  been  allowed  to  live*  It  neithei^  moralizes,  nor 
satisfies,  the  individual  executed  or  the  society  that  is  offended. 

Pumshmeat  to  the  individual  should  define  a  state  of  life  under 
a  restraint  that^ball  induce  reflection  by  compulsory  atonement, 
and  whatever  arrangement  will  produce  that  state  of  thin^,  ai 
the  least  expense  and  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  society,  is  the 
penal  desideratum.  Todeprive  of  life,  iis  to  put  a  stop  to  punish- 
ment and  reformation,  to  restoration  of  property  and  satisfaction. 
The  thief  now  makes  his  calculation,  that  as  death  is  tho  end  of 
life,  his  temporary  success  in  thieving  increases  to  a  very  high 
degree  his  possession  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  Jf  it 
be  a  short  life,  it  ^ill  be  a  merry  one,  is  thcf  sentiment  wfCfi  the 
determined  thief.  Newgate  resounds  with  this'  sentiment,  and 
the  deprivation  of  life  has  never  been  a  deterring  example,  ha$- 
never  moralized  nor  operated  beneficially  to  the  society;  while 
it  injures,  by  the  infliction  of  very  severe  pangs  on  the  innocent. 

in  the  case  of  Hunton,  the  Quaker,  executed  for  forgery  on 
Monday  last,  the  offending  individual  is  not  punished,  his  sensa- 
tions are  irrecoverably  destroyed  ;  while  there  befals  his  family. 
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and  periMps  a  very^Kom  fathily,  a  jikbC  biUer  and  dreadful 
pnoithnient,  that  att|phes  td^each  of  tliepiibmogh  life. 

In  the  case  of  tb6  Jfev.  relet  Feflo^  1  hope  the  salutary  hiot, 
which  I  gave  a  fortiiigiit  ihiet,  on  bispiiwpect  of  death,  on  the 
gallows,  with  all  his  clerical  fonctions  about  hioir  will  Fopefate 
further  to  the  extensrM  of  Jija  life;  not  that  his  mremnceis 
most  admired  by  theee  wokMow  most  of  |jj«  4  but  ^hat  Ms  death 
will  not  b^aproptfr  atoneaeut  Ibr  his  paat^MAneesL 

Death  is'ndt  a  monil  (fiuRshment,  tnasmach  as  life  is  Ibe  all  of 
m^n.  ^and  the  deprivation  relates  to  the  sorvvving  relati>ve8,  and 
not  to  tlTe  rndivicmat  ek^cnted.  Th  no  oVher  case  mmlti  mftioBat 
or  civil  ^arl^re  can  the  putUng  to  detfth  be  Moratly  and«otiaUy 
jusliied  ^  and  these  states  of  warfare  will  not  arise,  as  mankind 
throw  off  their  savage  natures,  and  improve  by  study  and  ezpe-' 
rience  their  social  principles. 

The  question  of  forgery  is,  in  a  country  whose  commerce  niove» 
epon  credit  and  paper-money,  a  matter  for  deep  consideration. 
As  a  system  of  robbery,  it  is  the  basest,  because  the  most  faciie, 
and  least  exposed  to  immediate  detection  ;  it  is,  therefore,  mere 
subtle,  more  cowardly,  ahd  more  pernicious,  than  open  and  daring 
robbe^.  Its  venial ities,  if  the  phrase  may  be  aUowed,  consist  of 
the  absence  of  personal  violence,  and  in  being*  one  among  msvf 
other  commercml  frauds  or  robberies,  that  are  not  tan^ble  1^ 
any  otlier  law  than  that  betw,een  debtor  and  oeditor.  The 
Aindamental  error  is  the  rotten  system  of  credit  and  paperHooney 
on  whieh  our  commerce  Is  fbunded  and  carried  on,  by  which. 
property,  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  made  to  change  handi^  aod.to- 
be  possessed  by  rogues  without  the  industry  tluit  can  Jbooestly 
acquire  it,  and  to  the  deprivation  of  the  honest  industry  or  infa^ 
ritance  to  wbidi  alone  it  can  pn>per}y  bekmg>. 

It  is  known  among^  commercial  men  in  the  city  of  Londoit,  thai 
idtlgeries  to  a  very  gteat  extent  pass  current  whieh  aie  nevnr 
Exposed,  that  a  very  uirge  portion  of  the  bills  eenirot  are  forged 
bills,  and  that  known  forged  biUs  find  more  IMIitjr  in.  heinig 
discounted  than  other  bills,  where  the  pfesentiiig»' pasty  has  the 
least  responsibility.  The  discounter  ^eU  the  gmater  secor^y 
while  he  can  demand  a  higher  amount  of  diseottit;  for  thediih' 
honoured  bill  that  is  not  forged  is  but  a  debt,  while  the  disho* 
floured  bill  that  is  forged  is  death. 

These  are  all  so  many  fair,  motkl  and  weighty  considtimtions. 
Why  the  conviction  for  fbrgery  shouMf  ilot  be  fatal  to  the  life  of 
the  forger,  bat  Catal  to  his  character,  until  he  has  lived  and  made 
due  atonement  to  the  offended  party  for  his  offence. 

Richard  Carlile. 
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SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION, 

62,  FLEET  STREET. 

Tbis  aebool  was  opened  and  filled  on  Sunday  evening  last,  ta 
reoeiYe  a  Jewish  gentleman  in  defence  of  his  religion.  His  CaitU 
vas  assailed  principally  on  the  gPooad  of  history  and  moraK  that 
of  physics  not  being  .found  necessary^  The  Jewish  gentleman 
eoQld  not  defend  his  religion  on  either,  or  on  ^ny  ground,  sate 
that  of  an  oology  Oli  religion ,  and  ,a  tirade*  against  infidelity.  His 
tirade  against  infidelity  called  forth  from  Af  r.  Carlile  a  high^ned 
assertiony-^that  it  was  the  most  honourable  distinction  of  man, 
that  as  man  held  his  distinction  above  other  animals  by  the  supe- 
riority of  his  reason,  so  infidelity^  as  expressive  of  the  state  of 
mind  that  is  not  satisfied  with  faith,  but  requires  evidence  for  its 
adoption  of  truths,  is  the  mindls  superior  distinction :  with  this 
definition,  he  maintained,  that  the  infidel  was  the  oply  searcher 
after  and  real  lover  of  truth. 

The  Jewish  geotieman  will  not  again  attend  tbis  school. 
There  was  nothing  of  which  he  could  coMplaio,  unless  arguments 
not  to  be  met  wi&  counter-arguments  were  to  him  a  matter  of 
offence.  These  religious  men  cannot  stand  discussion  with  infi- 
dels, or,  if  they  could,  every  octupier  of  a  pulpit  would  heroically 
challenge  the  infidel  to  discussion,  in  his  chapel.  I  challenge  the 
whole  religious  world  to  discustton  in  my  chapel ;  and  I  prociain), 
as  a:  cause  in  support  of  that  challenge,  that,  before  rne,  no  reU'- 
giQMns  man  can  'sujsceaBfulIy  maintain  the  tenets  of  his  religion. 
Irving,  the  Scotch  preacher,  oUade  groat  lamentation,  on  Sunday 
last,  about  the  overpowering  progress  of  itifidelity  in  this  eounti?y ; 
but  why  docs  he  not  submit  his  religiod  to  a  discussion  with  that 
infidJBlity,  before  his  own  or  any  otheir  congregation  ?  l.menaqe 
him  with  the  assurance,  that  infidelity^  wUh  its  superior  moral 
power,  will  overdirow  his  religion.  Let  him  go.  on  to  oxponnd 
the  prophecies  of  the  Book  of  Revelations ;  I  venture  to  prophecy 
anew,  that  that  Book  of  Revelationis  will  be  .thrown,  to  the  dogs, 
and  be  forgotten  among  mankind.  J  t  bespeaks  a  miserable  positioa 
lor  religion,  that  noneof  these diviiiity7Rion|^rs,.nolie<of  these  pulr 
pit-preachers,  none  of  these  faithful  and  Holy-Qhoffl-fiUed  men> 
will  venture  a  discussion  before  a  congregation  of  people  with  an 
inielltg^t  infidel,  fives  the  Freethinking  Cbristian^i  who,  a 
fow  years  ago,  were  about  to  carry  both  hea?en  and  earth  hy 
^orm^  have  never  said  to  an  infidel;  Let  ifa  hdd  oMit^s^  togc^ur 
in  public  We  dispute  their  religious  histctriesi  we  dispute  the 
moral  pretensioQs  of  their  presumed  revelatitos.  We  dispute  even 
the  existence  of  their  gods ;  and  nought  oan  they  answer ! 

I  shall  open  my  school  gratuitously  on  Sunday  evening  next, 
at  seven  o'clock ;  and  if  there  be  no  opposition  that  leads  ,to 
discussion  on  religious  topics,  I  will  submit,  and  leave  to  discus- 
sion, a  plan  by  which  it  may  be  made  most  usefu)  in  the  ensuing 
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year,  m  a  library,  reacUi^-rooiD,  lecture-roonn.  Ice*  An  inOdel 
library  is  a  great  desideratum,  which  1  have  long  desired  to  ae> 
ooroplish  ;  a  good  room  for  conversation,  in  which  the  best  peri- 
odicals .of  the  day  may  be  found,  on  a  Sunday  in  partieolar,  is 
anotbcMT  usefol  consideration ;  and  if  to  these  be  added  a  permis- . 
sion  to  free  and  unrestrained  discussion,  by  lecture  or  debate,^ 
which  is  no  where  else  to  be  found,  I  flatter  myself  that  this 
school,  like  my  present  shop,  will  stand  unrivalled:  not  that 
I  wish  either  to  remain  unrivalled  ;  but  that  1  think  the  example 
ary  to  be  set  before  timid  and  ill-formed  minds. 

Richard  Carlilk. 


QILBERTS  LECTURE  ON  INFIDELITY. 

I  wiLt  begin  this  article,  with  supporting  the  offer  of  a  friend  at 
Bristol ;  tluLt,  if  Mr.  Gilbert,  or  any  friend  for  him,  will  transmit 
to  me,  the  MSS.  or  authenticated  reports  of  his  lectures,  they 
shall  be  accurately  printed  in  **  The  Lion  ;"  and  what  is  of 
more  interest,  they  shall  be,  as  far  as  they. oppose  inidelity,  fully 
answered. 

I  have  been  furnished  with  the  heads  of  the  two  first  Sunday 
evening  lectures  of  this  season,  and  I  have  also,  in  a  tract  which 
I  found  at  Nottingham,  the  heads  of  the  former  course  of  lec- 
tures, on  infidelity :  and  here,  as  in  every  other  pretence  to  refute 
infidelity,  I  find  the  lecturer  very  ignorant  of  the'  sobjcct,  and 
consequently,  very  unfit  for  the  task  which  he  undertakes  to  per-* 
form.  These  little  challenges  are  absolutely  necessary  to  cut  the 
consequence  of  these  pulpit-gentlemen,  and  to  pot  them  upon 
their  mettle,  where  they  have  honesty,  sincerity  and  mettle  in 
them,  for  free  discussion. 

Mr.  Gilbert  took  as  a  text,  the  celebrated  passage  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistle,  which  says : — *'  Prove  all  things  ;  hoUfasi  thai 
which  is  good/'  This  is  a  Christian  precept ;  but  makes  no  part 
of  the  practice.or  philosophy  of  Christians.  Though  the  precept 
may  be  Christian,  its  principle  and  practice  are  only  put  into  exe- 
cution by  infidels. 

Mr.  Gilbert  gave,  as  a  reason  for  commencing  the  present 
course  of  lectures,  that,  two  winters  since,  when,  be  entered 
upon  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  he  was  not  aware  that  persons  were  to  be  found  who 
would  dare'^  to  call  in  qoesUoo  the  existence  of  an'intelligent, 
designing  and  omniscient  deity ;  but  subsequent  circunstanoes 
had  proved,  that  not  only  were  they  to  be  found,  but  in  consi- 
derabla  numbers;  and  that  a  disbelief  of  that  kind  was  rspidly 
gaining  ground  over  that  species  of  infidelity  called  Deism. 

•  That  dare  iiui  ugly  word  te  follow  the  text  of  **  Prove  sU  thing*.*' 
We  can  only  ^rove,  by  Harimg  to  prove,  or  lo  call  in  qoeation.    R.  C. 


Mr.  Oilberi  must  not  only  be  very  ij^orabt  of  history ;'  but  h% 
mast  be  very  ignorant  of  the  precfent  state  of  science,  and  of  the 
more  prevalent  opinions  among  modern  scientific  and  literary 
men,  if  he  do  not  know,  that  this  question  is  not  only  one  of  t^ro 
thonsand  years  standing,  as  may  be  seen  by  existing  records ;  but 
has  become  positively  fashionable  among  the  better  informed 
part  of  the  European  world,  during  the  last  and  present  century. 
If  he  do  not  know,  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  inform  him,  that  it 
has  been  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  every  chemist  and  geologist,  if 
not  of  every  astronomer,  Newton  excepted,  for  a  century  past. 
But,  probably  Mr.  Gilbert's  ignorance,  relates  to  a  reference  of 
the  question  to  the  working  classes.  To  this,  1  would  answer, 
that,  before  he  began  to  lecture  about  infidelity,  he  should,  at 
least,  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  late  and  present 
state  of  the  question  -,  and  then  he  would  have  learnt,  that  I 
have  mainUdned  such  a  doctrine  for  near  seven. years  past,  and 
that  it  has  been  responded  by  working  men  and  others,  through 
my  weekly  publication,  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  throughout 
that  time.  He  must  not  suppose,  that,  because,  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  current  literature  or  periodical  publicatioii 
Of  the  day,  does  not  moot  this  question,  that  it  has  not  been 
mooted.  It  has  required  the  daring  that  dares  to  prove  all 
ihing9y  and  hold  fast  that  which  i«  goody  to  investigate  this 
question,  and  that  daring  has  been  lately  confined  to  myself  and 
friends,  not  being  Christian  in  practice  or  principle.  In  the 
sentiment  of  private  conversation,  1  find  the  principle  of  non- 
intelligent,  or  non-designing,  or  non-purposed  deity,  nearly  uni- 
versal among  the  well-educated  men  with  whom  I  converse. 
And  with  this  strong  assurance  in  the  back  ground,  1  feel  that  I 
have  proved  the  truth,  and  1  dare  avow  it.  1  challenge  oppo- 
sition to  the  discussion  of  its  merits.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  felt,  pr6- 
itiised  to  meet,  and  shrunk  from  meeting  that  challenge. 

1  am  informed,  that  he  raised  a  loud  laugh  against  infidelity, 
according  to  his  statement  of  the  question,  and  his  refutation' of 
that  statement  But  this  only  serves  to  show  the  distinction 
between  preaching  and  discussing.  Would  he  have  raised  such 
a  laugh,  if  i  had  been  there  to  state  and  defend  the  question  of 
infidelity  ?  He  found  nothing  at  which  to  laugh,  when  1  was  in 
his  library.  The  mere  clap-traps  of  preaching  to  an  ignorant 
congregation  are  not  the  means  to  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good. 

But  here  is  the  question  for  Mr.  Gilbert's  consideration,  here 
IS  the  test  for  his  talent,  his  sincerity  and  his  honesty ;  will  he 
submit  his  lectures  to  the  pages  of  "The  Lion  ?"  I  will  engage, 
that  he  shall  correct  the  proof  sheets  and  have  all  the  attention 
that  an  author  can  wish  for,  in  publishing  his  sentiments.  I  will 
undertake  that  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  necessary  shall 
be  at  my  expence,  and  that  beyond  his  labour^  Mr.  Gilbert  shall 
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be^l  00  expeoce.    And  for  bis  labour,  1  will  engage  to  lupply  a 
certain  number  of  bis  friends  with  <^  The  Lion'*  gratuitously. 

1  can  say  no  more  than  this,  and  tbis  will  be  my  last  effort  Ca 

make  bim  prove  his  honesty  aiwl  sincerity,  in  his  avowed  attach* 

roent  to  the  faith  which  he  preaches.    When  a  man*s  honesty  is 

*  called  in  question,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  him,  that  he  prove 

that,  than  any  other  thing,  or  as  the  first  of  all  things. 

RlOBARD  CaRLILB. 


T0  the  Editor  of  "  The  Lion/" 

Sib, — The  remarks  of  Javems,  (L.on,  'No.  15)  on  ProTidence,  and  the 
sabsequcnt  letter  of  the  Rev.  K.  Taylor  (No.  ]7)i  prevented  wn  fnm 
'sending  a  few  thoughts  which  I  hsH  pat  toother  for  insertion  in  the 
Lion,  on  the  same  tubjeet — ^because  1  considered  that  their  lomimsn 
observationt  wonid  put  mine  completely  iu  the  sliade — ^but  on  showing 
them  to  a  friend,  be  considered  that,  1  bad  treated  the  subject  safficient^ 
unlike  to  render  my  letter  worthy  of  insertion,  and  I  here  sabmit  it  to 
yoar  discretion.^'*  Thy  providence  my  life  sustained,  and  all  ny  wants 
redressed.**—"  All  things  are  under  tKe  direction  of  an  overuling'  Prori- 
dence,'*  and  a  number  of  similar  assertions,  are  perpetually  on  tM  lips  of 
christian  professors.  Providence,  they  say,  sends  them  '*  fdthfal 
labourers  into  his  harvest;**  that  is,  priests,  and  they  are  certainly  faithfol 
in  many  tilings. — In  collecting  tythes,  and  seeking  churdi  preferments,. 
DO  persons  can  be  more  assiduous.  To  be  sure.  Providence  is  rather 
unequal  in  his  distributions  of  those  good  things,  in  yielrfing  jC20jOO$ 
per  annum  to  some,  and  only  £bO  per  annum  to  others,  wuo  perform 
greater  services ;  but  all  this  is  very  well  nnderstood  by  the  dignitiiriea  of 
tne  chnrch,  though  our  limited  capacities  cannot  comprehend  It.  It 
would  be  equally  difficult  for  as  to  assign  a  reason  why  one  part  of  die 
globe  should  be  so  overwhelmed  with  such  a  host  of  expensive  gospd- 
mongers,  and  the  far  greater  part  have  none  at  alitor  tbat  one  aatioa  or 
kiiLB^dom  (with  millions  of  paupers),  should  be  at  an  enormous  expence  to 
findgo&pel  and  gospel-mongers  to  supply  millions  of  foreigners.  Providence, 
in  this,  appears  to  bear  hard  in  depriving  these  foreigners  of  '*  his  free 
gift,'*  and  not  less  so  in  expecting  this  kingdom  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
But  these  4ure  trifles,  when  w^  conjider  bow  an  overFuling  Providence  has 
permitted  christians  to  torture  one  another  in  inqoisitians,  and  morder  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  religious  wars.  It  will  not  at  all  prpoiote 
christian  faith,  if  we  reason  from  facts ;  because,  by  reasoning,  wc  shsU 
demonstrate  that  Providence  is  contmually  warring  against  his  own 
operations.  Christians  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  Providence  created 
mankind  for  happiness ;  hut  how  then  can  we  account  for  his  creadng  a 
devil,  to  mar  and  disturb  his  noblest  work;  except  it  be  that  priests  may 
be  pud  to  conateract  his  inflnence? 

The  christians  call  the  Jews  the  chosen  people  of  God,  andL-adontfi^g 
this  to  be  true,  facU  teach  us  tbat  Providence  is  vary  fickle  in  his  eboker 
he  baa  dreadfully  neglected  tliem.  History  informs  us,  tliat  Providence 
favoured  ihcm  about  sixty  years  before  Christ,  when,  "  about  Cyrcne, 
beaded  by  one  Andrce.  they  murdered  about  100,000  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
cat  tbeir  entrails,  and  covered  themselves  with  their  skms."    To  us,  U 
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j.crMU  tliai  Providence  (liottld  sofier  tlieni  to  invoke  tlie  diriqe 
clemency,  by  sacrificing  the  ton  of  a  rich  tradesman  in  France^bv  crpelijr 
Hogging  him  and  then  cracifying  him  in  I  ISO.  These  .criminals  1iowover» 
were  providentially  executed ;  their  brethren  banished,  and  the  liangman, 
providentially,  gamed  a  job  by  it  To  as,  it  appears  capricious,  tliat  this 
chosen  people  should  be  forsaken  for  so  manv  oentaries,  to  make  room: 
for  a  race  of  christians  equally  cruel.  Pro? ideooe,  wlip  lets  up  kings, 
permitted  his  christian  Hsajesty,  Charles  IX.  of  France,  to  auggesttli^ 
Bartholomew  massacre,  when  70,000  French  protestants  were  mur^erWi 
with  horrid  cruelty.  To  us,  it  would  appear  equally  capricious,  that 
Providence  should  alUw  the  Turks  to  destroy  65,000  christians  atCroatU, 
19  1592.  The  Sicilian  massacre,  without  distinction  of  atfe  or  lex,  in 
1292,  in  France,  with  all  the  persecutions  and  burnings  that  enrich  the 

fages  of  history,  since  that  period,  prevents  us  from  vieiving  the  ways  of 
^rovidence  in  as  glorious  a  light  as  Addison  did  the  firmament— In 
reason's  ear  it  don't  rejoice,  nor  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  providing  the  world  with  millions  of  idiots  wa^ 
madmen:  millions  of  starving  mechanics,  labourers,  and  half  fed  pa^^ri,- 
whose  condition,  in  many  cases,  is  more  wretclied  than  the  cattle  on  the 
I  Welch  mountains ;  unless  we  take  the  words  of  Pope,  in  the  most  literal 
aense,  and  say,  •*  whatever  is,  is  right.*'  If  so,  it  must  be  right  to  put 
iron  ba^s  in  church  steeples  to  attract  the  lightning,  that  Providence  may 
direct  the  vivid  flash  to  hurl  steeple  and  roofon  the  heads  of  the  s^sembled 
worshippers,  and  they  must,  or  course,  receive  their  broken  heads  and 
liruises  with  thankfulness,  and  the  builders  of  steeples  and  church  roofs 
will  admit  it  to  be  a  dispensation  of  Providence.  This  mode  of  reasoning 
will  enable  us  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  every  tyrant  and  evefy 
unprincipled  scoundrel,  of  idl  retail  and  wholesale  murdiercrs,  and  every 
'  sanctified  thief^  who  blinds  the  understanding,  that  he  may  the  more  easily 
pick  oar  pockets.  W^bo  can  doubt  of  a  supenntending  Providence,  if  they 
duly  consider  his  tender  care  over  his  priests;  "Tlieycare  not  for  the 
morrow,^  like  **  the  fowls  of  the  air,  they  sow  not;"  but  Providence,  <|r 
as  it  is^said,  '*  their  heavenly  father  feedeth  them.'*  This  precept  must  not 
be  rationally  examined ;  it  is  true,  that  the  fowls  of  tlie  air  sow  not ;  'but 
they  rob  our  fields  and  our  barns,  and  our  orchards,  and  we  shoot  them 
for  so  doing;  so  that  if  our  heavenly  father  feeds  them  on  tlie  produce  of 
his  children's  labour,  his  children  shoot  them  fur  thieving ;  but  no  man 
would  think  of  serving  a  prie$t  as  he  would  a  sparrow ;  Providence  takes 
care  of  them,  they  are  clerical  •*  fowls  and  lilies,"  not  »•  fowls  of  the  air.'* 
When  the  old  Gatbolic  christians  maaarcd  the  chnrcli,  the  priests  gave  a 
third  of  their  tythes  to  the  poor;  but  wlien  Providence  gave  the  churches 
and  tythes  to  others,  to  show  his  peculi«;r  vecard  to  our  present  race  of 
^iriests,  and  the  little  or  no  regard  he  had  for  the  poor,  he  allowed  the 
priesl^  to  take  all  the, tythes  andgood  things  to  their  own  use  and  bMtffit, 
and  left  the-^oor  to  shift  for  themselves ;  and  the  priests  have  everandb 
enjoyed  U  m  .reversion^  and  the  poor  enjoy  their  poverty  in  the  same 
waY 

The  result  of  this  heavenly  fadier's  fowUfeedingorecept,  which  is  a 
te^t  for  mticli  pulpit  eloqilenee,  and  of  peculiar  beneRt  to  the  priesthood, 
apioants  to  this  plaao  aumming-np  1  *■  take  no  thoogbt  for  your  life,'*  biit 
trust  to  Providenoe,  who  givea  wings  to  the  fowls  of  the  tir  to  pouheei  dq, 
ao4  fdunder  what  others  labour  for,  **  and  go  thourand  do  Hkewtse/'    " 

If  we  take  into  oonsideratioD  the  whole 'number  of  human  beings  thi|l 
hafe  exbted  fniiB  the  oomaeaoenwnt  of  the  c^ritthnf  era,  we  maV  safely 
«ay>  without  fear  of  coDtradietionf  tiat  not  one^enth  of  the  hnmn  ratie, 
have  JMon*  in  ^any  degree,  inftmeiicod  bychristianiiyi  and  nearly,  if  n<^t 
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one-third  of  that  tenth,  have  acted  more  the  part  of  crael  laTaget,  thaH 
cifilUed  beinrs :— What  then  has  this  '•  blessed  Redeemer/'  this  <*  Sanonr 
9i  Che  world,  done  for  the  vt^orld  ?  Before  the  time  of  Constantine,  \% 
made  but  little  progress ;  it  remained  for  that  cat-thruat  marderingpa^aD, 
to  bring  it  into  notice,  and,  bat  for  Ai>  crimes,  it  might  have  remained 
dormant,  and  mankind  have  been  spared  from  its  stnpifyioi;  inflaeoce. 
« Whatever  the  Pa^n  religion  was  deficient  in,  to  sanctify  crime,  and 
appease  the  conscience  of  a  consummate  villain,  was  to  be  foand  in  the 
more  modern  and  christtaiiized  Paganism ;  for  the  system  of  Christianity 
was  Paganism  sdbliinated.  The  priests  of  Paganism  had  yet  to  learn, 
•that  the  «*  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.'*  This  was> 
valuable  compaginate,  that  rendered  the  system  far  more  valuable,  aod 
which  met  an  the  wants,  and  cured  all  the  remorse  of  the  guilt-stained 
emperor,  and  cleared  the  ivav  for  deeds  of  greater  glory  than  ever,  and 
\n%  an  adequate  plea  to  enable  him  to  revenge  himself  on  the  priests  of 
a  system,  who  were  too  honest  to  exculpate  him  from  crimes  of  the  deepest 
die,  and  who  were  not  initiated  into  that  monster  of  a  religions  system, 
the  doctrine  qf  the  atonement,  or  that  the  death  and  suflerings  of  one 
innocent  being,  when  authorized  by  deity,  could  wash  away  the  greatest 
villany  that  ever  diserraced  humanity.      '  1 

Such  diabolical  injustice,  absurditv,  and  unparalleled  cruelty,  was  to  be 
supported  by  (it  may  be  hoped  for  the  peace  of  humanity)  t!ie  last  of  4JI 
religious  systems.  With  two  plain  farts,  staring  us  in  the  &ce,  the  partUl 
influence  that  Christianity  has  produced  on  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
human  race  in  1800  years,  and  the  misery  it  has  produced  by  cruelty  and 
torture,  during  that  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  compulsory  expenditure  oif 
nine  millions  per  annum,  in  this  country,  to  support  it :  while  pauperism 
increases  in  proportion  to  its  advance:  what  could  Proridcnce  00  niore  to 
disgrace  the  human  race?  And  how  can  man  more  degrade  his  noder- 
standing,  and  his  deity,  if  he  believes  in  a  deity  all  wise  and  pbwerfbl, 
than  bv  attributing  sucha  mass  of  confusion  and  corruption  to  an  all  wise 
Proridence  ? 

Bristol,  Nov.  16,  1828.  .        B.  K.  D. 


TO  JOSEPH  GILBERT, 

MINISTER  OP   THE   GOSPEL  AT  NOTTINQIUM* 


^H  tlM  month  of  September  last,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  yon,  winch 
a|Mued  in  No.  12,  Vol  2,  of « The  Lion,*  in  consequence  of  your  promke 
to^p  a  course  of  lectures,  in  which  the  athetstical  arguments  wore  to  be 
■atisfactorilv  met,  and  the  evidence  of  Christianity  proved.  1  inviled  vou 
to  publish  the  said  lectures  in  '  The  Lion,*  in  order  to  convert  its  infidel 
readers  to  tho  true  faith,  by  which  their  souls  may  be  saved.  Aflera 
silence  of  duee  months  on  your  part,  I  conclude  yimi  luivo  no  intention  to 
comply  with  my  request ;  and,  ooward-Uke,  you  shrink  from  the  challenp 
of  yonr  opponent ;  a  challenge,  it  ivas  as  much  your  duty  to  accept,  as  it 
is  the  soldier's  to  fight  when  ordered  by  his  commander.— Yon  hsre 
enh^  in  the  army  of  the  Lord ;— yon  are  the  soldier  of  Jeana,  inspired 

^i  r  ^K  ^^^  '""^  ^y  f^"^  *°^  ^'^'^  ^^  ^  ^^y  Evang^isto 
to  defend  chnatwnity ;  and  yet  you  dare  not  meet  your  4>pponcDts,  who 
have  only  common  mm«;,  tooppoiw  agiinat  tbia^  mighty  annoor;  bet 
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with  whtcb  they  are  making  dread fol  haroc  on  yon r  flock.  If  you  are 
»n  aathorised  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  a  soldier  of  Christ,  what  account 
will  you  be  able  to  giTe  to  your  master,  for  this  neglect  of  vour  dut]^,  this 
cowardly,  supineness ;  when,  at  the  last  day,  you  are  called  to  give  an 
account  of  your  ministry  ?  How  will  you  answer  a  just  judge,  for  the 
loss  of  those  souls  whicK  yon  might  have  saved ;  if  you  had  sent  those 
lectures  to  *  The  Lion,*  by  which  its  infidel  readers  might  have  come  at 
the  knowledge  of  your  powerful  arguments  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.— 
If  they  are  to  be  damned  for  their  disbelief,  what  must  you  expect  for 
your  wilful  neglect  of  duty  ?  the  hottest  part  of  hell  will  be  too  cold  for 
socb  a  cowardly  soldier  of  Christ. 

Now,  to  convince  you,  that  I  am  more  your  friend  than  enemy,  and 
that  1  take,  some  pains  to  snatch  vour  poor  weak  soul  from  the  deviPs 
fangs,  who  is  thus  lulling  you,  in  idle  security,  so  opposite  to  the  conduct 
of  the  apostles,,  whose  glory  it  was  to  convert  the  greatest  sinners,  that  he 
may. not  only  have  you,  but  prevent  yon  from  saving  others,  i  once  more 
invite  you  to  action,  and  to  encourage  vou  to  do  your  duty;  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  meeting  of   the    York   Religious    Tract   Society,   in 

^fovember,  as  published  tn  the  York  Chronicle,  November  13th,  confining 
jbyself  only  to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  William  Jones,  deputed  from  the 

#^arent  Society,  who,  in  seconding  the  resolutions,  stated,  tnat  **  he  would 
mention  some  reneral  facts  in  connection  with  the  society  that  he  repre^ 
sentei,  and  which  they  had  that  night  met  together  to  support.  It  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  report,  that  alt  departments  had  increased,  yet  hon^ 
litlle  had  been  done  wnen  compared  with  the  wants  and  state  of  the 
world !— On  a  calculation  of  what  all  the  societies  in  Europe  and  America 
do  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  it  is  supposed  about  ;^500,000  a-year  is  sub- 
scribed, but  what  is  it  when  we  see  how  it  is  to  be  applied  ?  There  are 
not  less  than  €0D,000,000  of  our  fellow  men,  who  are  strangers  to  God 
and  Jesus  Christ ;  then  the  Christian  church  gives  about  I J  d.  towards 
the  emancipation  and  spiritual  good  of  a  soul,  and  for  the  advance  of  pure 
ajid  undefifed  religion  in  the  world. 

**  The  Religious  Tract  Society  is  advancing,  and  I  trust  will  yet  advance 
till  all  shall  know  the  Lord.  This  truth  is  confirmed  by  all  missionaries, 
of  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  among  whom  they  labour,  to 
receive  and  peruse  the  tracts  of  the  sodety.  One  missionary  in  India, 
when  distributing  tracts,  was  so  eagerly  surrounded  by  the  people,  that 
he  w;a8  obliged  to  ascend  a  tr^y  that  he  might  more  readily  give  them, 
and  thus  he  dropped,  as  it  were,  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  righteousness, 
among  those  who  vftft  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  Another 
instance  of' the  eagerness  amo.ng  the  Brahmins  to  receive  the  tracts  was 
mentioned — ^where  a  missionary,  in  order  to  keep  order  when  distributing 
Cbem,  stood  on  ofie  side  of  a  dfitcb,  and  the  people  on  the  o^her ;  but  the 
anxiety  and  desire  were  so  great,  to  possess  them,  that  many  were  strur- 
gKnjr  together  in  the  ditch,  to  obtain  a  copy :  this  should  inspire  us  with 

gratitude  and  thankfulness,  when  we  reflect  that,  a  very  few  years  ago, 
lese  very  people  would  not  even  touch  a  book  belon^ng  to  an  European. 
There  is  now  a  most  encouraging  scene  opening  m  Spanish  America^ 
whieh  has  hitherto  been  inaccessible.  The  youth  in  that  country  are 
Mimeetly  desiring  a  knowledge  of  the  scriptures.  Schools  have  been 
fermed,  and  about  twenty  little  works  have  been  selected  by  the  Reading 
Traci  Society,  which  will  be  forthwith  printed  and  sent  into  that  country. 
The  tide  or  knowledge  must  flow  :  the  church  of  Christ  must  cdme 
forward  to  impel  this  tide.    Some  of  the  society's  Spanish  tracts  have 

Knetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  that  superstitions  country,  and  one  priest 
a  written  for,  and  been  supplied  with,  the  Ten  Commandments  in  that 
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laogua|fe«  withoui  alieration,  Maay  other  instMiccs  of  tW  rtrj  \ 
effects  of  the  tracts  were  mentioned.  One»  partknlarly,  in  Icenad*  wImw 
a  single  tract  was  the  means  of  conrertinff  a  priest,  and  nuneroos  of  At 
people  to  a  knoiyledge  of  the  trotE.  Qcm  continues  to  bless  the  distoi- 
Dution  of  religions  tracts  in  this  country :  a  lady  in  London  has  be«n  tlie 
means,  by  distribnting  tracts,  of  dispersing  a  oMetiug  of  the  diadnUeaof 
Paine.  Uarlile,  and  other  infidels,  who  aModated  erery  Smndav  tor  the 
purpose  of  reading  the  pemicions  publications  of  these  men*  In  NocfoUc, 
another  lady,  by  persevering  in  aistribnting  tracts  and  ? isidng  the  hense 
of  a  person  who  mantfesCed^the  most  riolent  opposition  to  reiigioB,  bad 
been  the  means  of  changing  him  and  his  family ;  and  at  the  late  mertiug 
in  the  town,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  indindaaU  acknowledging  tint 
benefits  he  had  reoei? ed,  and  inclosing  a  donation  to  the  society.  Agents 
are  employed  by  this  society  that  are  unfit  for  any  other  work — nel 
unirortny,  but  anfit — a  poor  blind  woman — a  disabledTsailor — n  deaf  and 
dumb  man,  all  baring  the  welfare  of  souls  at  heart,  go  about  sowing  the 
seeds  of  religion  and  truth.** 

After  reading  this  declaration,  and  it  would  be  blasphemy  to  donbt  er 
dispute  anv  one  of  bis  assertions,  how  contemptible  most  your  cowaidio^ 
appear,  when  a  single  woman,  was  the  means,  by  distribnting  fcraels  ^ 
dispersing  a  wliole  meeting^  of  infidels,  who  associated  every  Sna^  f^ 
read  the  pernicious  publications  of  Carlile  !— True,  no  nagiatrates  inter- 
fered. — no  force  was  used. — no  imprisonment  threatened; — bnt  »poor 
simple  woman,  with  a  few  tracts,  silenced  those  ivonld-be-Pbilosc^plienh 
and  with  the  mafic,  which  those  tracts  contained,  convinoed  the  disoipks 
of  Paine  and  Carlile,  of  their  errors, — confuted  all  the  arguments  « the 
infidel  writers,  and  thus  made  converts  to  Christianity,  and  saved  souls. 
— Compare  her  conduct  to  yours! — ^Look  at  her  picture  in  London,  and 
yours  at  Nottingham ; — and  call  yourself  a  minister  of  Christ  if  yoo  OMu 
Kowt  Reverend  Sir,  since  you  decline  to  convert  us.  by  yoor  lecCiiKQs, 
argumentative,  sublime,  anil  inspired,  as,  no  donbt.  tbey  aiv,  will  yo« 
apply  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  must  be  acouainted  with  this  souV-wving  lidy. 
who  presented  them  to  the  asseiOblea  .infidels  in  Lwdon.— 4ar  aowe  of 
those  identical  tracts,  which  had  such  a  powerful  effect,  and  cause  .tben 
to  be  published  in  '  The  Lion,'  that  tbetf  inspired  argnments  nsa*  be 
communicated  tQ  all  its  infidel  readers,  by  wblcn  means,  we  may  all  be 
converted,  and  share  the  blessings  axisiog  from  snoh  drviiie  oomoHUii- 
cations.  Do  only  this,  which  I  publicly  call  on  voa  to  do,,  as  iadsi^ 
bound,  as  a  christian  minister;  and,  no  doubt,  (or.aodoinfft  Ood  will 
forgive  your  former  cowardice  and  neglect. — And  .though  i  have  heaid 
some  wicked  christian  men  doubt  the  truth  of  this  report  of  Mr.  Joacs, 
and  others  say  the  whole  is  a  tissue  of  lies;  yet,  for  your  comfot  and 
encouragement,  I  assure  yon,  on  my  bononr,  i  hctievt  Ulo^mi  irme  m 

Now,  though  it  be  possible,  von  may  neglect  to  do  this  christian  act, 
and  pretend  your .  ignorance  of  JMr.  Jones,  agent  from,  and  secretary  Is 
the  London  Tract  Societv, — ^let  me  call  your  altentipn  to  a  declaratiea  he 
has  made,  which  I  think  no  man  can  doubt,  that  thi^.iire  SCN^OOOgNO 
of  our  fellow  men,  who  are  stranfers  to  Ood  and  Jesus  Cl|riit,«>-all  tliew, 
from  his  report,  are  damned  for  Uieir  ignorance  .^  else  i(or  what psupsee 
is  a  sum  of  jC500,000  a-year  subscribed  fortrad^  aiid  ^^M^  >Mt  aaai 
collected  for  missionaries  to  send  among  thei|B.  If  at  this  moa^ar,  ^kmpt 
is  that  number  ignorant  of  Christ,  bow  «paiiy  conntlesa  OHltions  uHiailiMe 
been  born  and  died  in  the  same  ignoranee,  during  the  Jnat  IW^  fears? 
If  those  are  all  damned,  will  you  be  pleased  to  infoon  vh  the  «iaa«C  be^. 


nrhich«pntainstliein?  Thoagh  I  might  have  some  pUy  for  ibeir  igno- 
rance, and  some  qaalms  of  ooofcience  in  damning  so  many  men,  women» 
anJ  children,  for  bck  of  knowledge,  'as  may  sliake  my  nervct  while 
inukiag  the  calculation  j^-^yet  yoo,  who  hare  served  your  time,  and  on 
now  in  full  business  to  the  trade  of  preaching  damnation  to  unbelievers, 
cun,  no  doubt,  do  it  with  a  steady  hand ;  and  while  vou  are  at  the  job, 
Diay  I  further  jntreat  yon,  to  calculate  the  length  of  time  it  will  take, 
under  the  present  divine  plan  of  sending  tracts  to  tfiose  who  cannot  read  « 
and  missionaries  ignorant  of  the  manners  and  language  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  sent,  to  convert  the  whole  world ;  by  which  in^tans,  yon 
will  be  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of  ignorant  which,  ultimatiely,  wiU 
be  damned: — then  add  to  this  number  tl^  Infidels,  Jews,  and  all  the 
Cliristians  who  have. not,  do  not,  or  may  not,  in  future,  believe  the  exact 
true  faith,  and  yon  will  be  enabled  to  tell  roe  somewhat  abou(  the  stxo 
which  hell  ultimately  will  be,  and  the  mimberof  souls  doomed  to  ever* 
lasting  torments.  It  you  can  ascertain,  how  many  souls  are  c»n9ign9d  to 
the  care  of  one  devil,  we  may  then  calculate  the  anmbor  of  M^jtfifs  tjBMiR* 
ibmied  to  devils,  whkh  will  be  a  valuable  discovery  in  theehfutka 
world. 

Some  men  talk  of  the  injustice  of  damning  a  poor  black  fellow  for  his 
ignorance  of  Christ.  What  greater  cruelty  is  there  in  his  being  thus 
damned,  than  in  the  whole  human  race  being  cursed^  with  toil  and  deaths 
because  Eve,  .in  her  ignorance,  ate  an  apple ;  or  in  all  children  being 
denied  the  sight  of  Ood,  who  are  not  baptized  ?  What  would  you  and 
Mr.  Jones  do;  but  for  this  same  (to  you)  comfortable  damning  trade  ?~- 
Beside,  if  this  same  600,000,060,  with  tliose  who  ar«  gone  before,  and  all 
those  which  may  follow,  without  knowing  God  or  Jesus,  are  to  be  ludged 
for  their  moral  actions  only ;  and  not  condemned  fpr  their  tojtal  igno- 
rance, which  would  be  something  like  common  justice,  what  woula  be 
the  result  ?  Why  **  Othello's  occupation  woula  be  gone*'  indeed,  and 
your  trade  not  worth  carrying  on.  i  on  would  be  obliged  to  seek  some 
honest  employment.  The  Tract  and  Missionary  Societies  wouki  be  done 
up  ;  those  living  on  the  money  thus  gained  from  the  simpletons,  obliged 
to  work  for  their  living,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  fragged  from  the 
tools'  pockets,  left  to  support  their  own  families  or  relieve  the  poor. 

But  what  would  the  poor  ladies  de  for  missionary  meetings,  .whei« 
their  fancies  are  led  away  with  such  pretty  tales  of  the  conversion  to 
Christ  of  the  poor  blacks  ?  They  may,  perhaps  irave  recourse  to  reason 
and  common  sense,  for  want  of  more  imaginary  employment,  from  which 
you,  no  doubt,  will  say,^oo<f  Lordpreterve  them,*' 

One  of  my  children,  on  reading  Mr.  Jones's  speech,  began  to  argue  on 
the  folly  of  snch  meetings,  and  the  blasphemy  of  attempting  the  con^ 
version  of  our  black  and  copper-coloured  friends;  for,  said  the  ooy,  if  the 
christian's  Ood,  be  what  they  say  he  is,  a  God  of  mercy,  truth  and  justice, 
with  a  fore-knowledge  of  future  events,  how  can  he,  a/^reeable  to  those 
attributes,  create  men,  endow  them  with  souls,  and  give  them  a  fair 
world  to  inhabit,  and  then  d|mn  them  to  eternity,  for  not  knowing  what 
lie  purposely  concealed  fronr  them? — Is  not  this  same  damnation  only  a 
parson^s  tale,  said  the  boy,  to  live  by ;  for,  if  Christ  came  to  save  all 
xfMOikind,  the  blacks  most  be  saved  an  well  as  ns.  if  it  is  necessary  to 
salvationf  to  believe  dnrialianity,  in  justice,  all  slionld  be  taught  cbris-> 
tianHy,  and  the  aaipe  poirer,  vhidi  givea.th44oiirtoihe  body,  can  gite 
tbat  knowledge  to  the  mind.  No  just  father  wpnld  think  of.beating  Ids 
son  for  not  reading^  a  book,  when  he, had  not  taught  ^him  bia  letteis,  m 
shall  any  one  convince  me,  that  God,  whom'  they  say  is  mercy  itself,  wul 
ev^r  make  poor  blacks  for  the  sole  |^(irpo^c  of  sending  them  to  hell. 
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-  Besidr,  yon  tay,  we  must  judge  menl>y  their  actiODit ;  and  by  irhat  orher 
criterion  can  we  form  a  judgment  of  God,  than  hj  ht«  works  ?  This  naie 
people,  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Jesnt,  live  on  ana  enjoy  the  fiurest  portion 
of  thifi  globe.  They  are  warmed  by  the  same  sun  as  the  Chrtttians,  re- 
freshed by  the  same  breeze^  and  their  lands  are  watered  by  the  same  fer* 
ttllzing  rains.  Their  earth  is  the  most  prodactire,  their  fmits  the  nost 
delicions;  and  their  lives  the  most  happy,  unless  the  Christians  corse  chem 
with  a  visit,  which  for  ever  mars  their  happiness,  for  they  teach  them  all 
the  Christian  crimes.  Compare  the  lives  of  the  happy  Peruvians,  befeie 
the  Spaniards  taaght  them  the  name  of  Jesus,  with  their  present  misery. 
If,  then,  Ood  is  their  Father,  who  makes  them,  if  he  gives  them  a  soai,  if 
his  providence  watches  over  all  their  actions,  and  he  has  the  directioo  of 
their  minds,  for  as  he  makes  the  mind,  he  can  form  it  to  his  own  fashion, 
and  as  he,  who  is  thus  almighty  and  all-merciful,  has  not  thought  proper 
to  teach  them  the  name  of  Jesus,  what  right  have  we  to  interfere  with  his 
work  ?  Is  it  not  blasphemy  in  men  to  dictate  to  God,  and  compare  their 
pigmy  efforts  ivith  hw,  who  is  ail-powerful  ?  Drawing,  then,  mv  conclu- 
sions from  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  seeing  that  God  makes  no  distinction 
between  mankina,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  acHjoainted  with  xhc  naiae 
of  Jesus,  but  bestows  his  blessing  on  them  agreeable  to  their  industry ,» 
temperance  and  morality,  1  believe  the  name  of  Jesus  of  no  more  Talue 
than  any  other  name,  except  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  all  others  who  live  by 
Imposing  on  the  ignorant. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  you  will  answer  my  son ;  for  I  cannot  refutit  bis  auvn- 
nmkits.  Do  try  to  convert  him,  for  he  lias  read  *■  Thb  Lion.*'  TIw 
argument  is  In  small  compass : — If  all  those  ignorant  of  the  nanae  of  Jesus 
are  damned,  how  can  yon  say  Christ  came  to  save  all  mankind,  when  the 
major  part  of  them  are  damned — though  ignorant  of  his  name  ?  And  if  so, 
how  do  you  account  for  the  justice  and  naercy  of  a  God  so  acting  ?  On  the 
contrary,  if,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  Christianity;  tkey  are 
jodffed  for  their  moral  actions,  and  agreeable  to  the  knowledge  which 
God  has  given  them,  which  is  agreeable  to  every  idea  man  can  form  of 
justice  and  meroy,  where  is  the  necessity  of  the  name  of  Jesus  to  them? 
And  is  not  the  fact  of  sending  missionaries  the  greatest  curse  3^^  can 
inflict  on  them  ?  Hoping  you  will  attend  to  my  repeated  soiicttatioos,  to 
give  us  your  lectures,  or  reply,  throngh  the  pages  of  *'  Tea  Lion,*' 

1  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Child  of  Naturb« 


MOTB  TO  THE   LBTTKR  QF  A  OHILO  OF   NATURB. 


There  is  a  curiosity  in  the  speech  of  this  Af  r.  Jones,  at  York,  as 
the  travelling  agent  of  the  London  Tract  Society,  in  his  con* 
plaint,  that  the  Christian  world  doet  not  sobscribe  more  than 
three  half-pence  per  annam  for  the  recovery  of  each  ancfartftian 
soal.  But  as  there  is  an  evidence,  that  these  six  farthija^  pec 
soul  perannaoSy  do  not  acoomplish  tiie  porpoaes  of  Christian  sal* 
mtion,  Mr.  Jones  sho«ld  have  stated  what  seven  farthings  per 
sonl  per  annum  would  do,  and  he  might  have  carried  on  his  cal- 
eulations  comparatively,  until  he  had  shown  that  all  the  money 
or  all  the  income  of  Christendom^  would  not,  by  tracts  and  mis- 
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aioiiariet»aDd  all  other  means,  divioe  and  human  to  boot,  save  one 
of  the  ^x  hundred  millions  annually,  which  one  would  be  lost  in 
numbers,  by  the  fallings  off.  from  Christianity  to  infidelity  at 

As  to  the  lady  in  London,  dlspersbg^,  by,  her  tracts,  some  of  the 
readers  of  my  publications,  I  can  only  say,  that  1  first  learnt  it 
fron^  the  York  paper,  and  I  will  subscribe  five  pounds  to  the  Tract 
Society,  if  Mr.  Jones  will  prove  his  statement  in  London.  I  have 
found  the  Reverend  Masters  Mate,  Smith  of  Penzance, and  several 
others  of  these  travelling  Christian  missionaries,  very  romancing 
travellers,  and  most  woeuilly  addicted  to  lying*  about  my  follow- 
ers and  publications.  Alas!  there  is  no  punishment  for  religions 
vices  and  crimes. 

Richard  Carlilb. 


TO  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR,  OAKHAM  GAOL. 


Dbar  Sir, — An  enemy  to  all  persecution  for  religious  opinion, 
an  admirer  of  the  undeniable  tnith  of  your  theology,  a  sincere 
friend,  and  a  well-wisher  for  your  happiness,  1  had  the  pleasure 
to  remit  to  you,  through  the  hand  of  Mr.  Carlile,  soon  after  you 
were  doomed  to  suffer  an  unjust  and  cruel  incarceration,  the  small 
donation  of  £10,  which  I  promised  should  be  repeated,  in  fulfil- 
ment thereof,  1  have  enciosed  the  half  of  a  note,  and  will  forward 
the  remaining  half  upon  hearing  from  you,  that  this  has  been  duly 
received  ;  pray  do  me  the  favour  to  address  a  line  to  A.  B.,  to  be 
left  at  Mr.  Carlile's,  Fleet  Street,  till  called  for,  and  believe  me. 

Dear  Sir,  your's  very  truly, 

London,  Dec.  8, 1828.  . 


\ ^T 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  SPIRITUALISM 

AND  MATERIALISM. 

{Continued  from  page  719.) 


To  what  I  have  stated,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  cause  and  efV^cC 
being  alike  eternal,  it  may  be  answered  that  they  appear  so  to 
us,  because  if  we  start  from  any  given  effect,  and  go  pn  through 
all  the  numbers  we  are  the  masters  of,  still  there  will  be  an 
eternity  of  causes  and  effects  before  us.  But,  the  word  eternity, 
as  here  applied,  is  merely  the  vapoury  outline  of  our  knowledge, 
it  is  in  fact  our  last  resource.    Thus  after  we  have  multiplied 
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cau&cs  and  effects  till  mortal  eomputatien  faih,  the  totally  of  our 
arithmetic  is,  that  they  are  eternal ;  with  this  conelnsioii  how^ 
ever,  I  am  by  no  means  satided.    We  know,  that  the  anivene 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  system  of  causes  and  effects,  a 
flower  is  a  part  of  that  nniTerse,  a  man  another  part,  and  ao  on 
through  the  whole,  we  know  that  a  flower  most  have  a  seed,  a 
man  a  parent,  and  by  these  means  we  ind  each  is  prodoeed. 
This  is  the  tery  simplest^  most  easily  andersteod  view  of  that 
combination  of  canse  and  eflbct,  which  we  individiiate  under  the 
term  ''  Universe/'    Thus,  when  we  say  the  universe  is  etenal, 
Mre  mean,  (if  indeed,  sttchun  assertion  can  have  any  meaning',) 
that  cause  and  elfbct  are  eternal.    A  mere  schoolboy  will  under- 
stand that  this  is  an  utter  impossibility,  and  that  it  does  away 
with  cause  and  effect  altogether ;  if  they  are  alike  eternal,  what 
cause  could  there  be  to  an  eternal  power  ?  (for  'tb  absurd  to  call 
MXi  uncaused  thing  an  effect,)  an  effect  of  what  ?    Before  I  pro- 
ceed any  further,  I  would  be  understood  as  using  the  pUnest 
lanfi^age.    I  am  professedly  the  admirer,  the  promulgator  of 
truth,  and  truth  needs  no  embellishment,  no  finery ;  fiction  must 
be  dressed,  for,  when  you  strip  her,  she  is  a  mere  skeleton,  with 
whom  no  man  would  spend  a  moment.    But  truth !  (reader,  hast 
thou  ever  gazed  upon  it  ?)  is  like  lightning  flashing  from  out  the 
blackest  darkness,  awful  and  alone,  but  once  seen,  never  for- 
gotten.   Knowing  this,  I  shall  use  no  technical  half-understood 
terms,  but  deal  alike  with  all  my  readers,  that  thereby  all  may 
understand.    Thus  the  bearded  scholar  of  the  hornbook,  majr  be 
taught  to  think,  and  thus  earth's  sagest  man,  may  gaze  on  that 
intense  quickening  focus  of  power,*    which  dixXs  conviction 
through  either  breast    We  make  use  of  the  words  eternity  and 
infinity,  we  use  both  in  a  relative  sense,  yet  not  in  any  sense, 
have  we  a  just  and  full  conception  of  either,  as  may  be  shown.-- 
1st.  Of  eternity.    Day  follows  night,  night  day  ;  query,  which  is 
the  nfost  eternal  ?    We  have  four  Seasons  ;  query,  which  is  the 
most  eternal?    2ndlj^  Of  infinity.    Allow  the  numbers  of  the 
haman  race  to  have  been  infinite,  yet  as  individuals,  their  nnmbecs 
are  lost,  when  you  consider  the  number  of  eye^  toes,  fingers, 
teeth,  hairs,  in  brief,  all  the  sepaiable  parts  of  all  their  frames! 
Multiply  «ll  these,  by  whatever  you  can,  and  still  infini^  cou« 
tains  tbem.t    These  are  merely  passing  remarks,  having  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  argOnent.    Again  I  assert,  t^  the 
universe  has  no  other  individuation  than  the  unity  of  cause  and 
effect.    The  man  who  allows  this  to  be  the  true  system  of  the 
^iniverse  or  nature,  roust  adroit  a  first  cause,  or  power ;  be  mast 

•  Troth. 

t  Thus  U  follow!^  that  the  numUvrs  of  the  human  race  as  ia^^idoals, 
cannot  be  consider(*fras  infinite,  nn<l  the refnrviiol  as  eternal. 
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Admit  tbat  the  W6rd  eteit^nal,  ean  Ibe  used  only  Bk  it  r^ards  that 
int  cause,  or  power ;  he  cannot  conceive  an  eternity  of  thingpM 
produced,  without  producing*  causes;  he  can  neither  think  of 
speak  of  nature  and  its  operations,  but  power  must  be  the  last 
conception  bf  hts  mind,  and  the  last  definition  of  thai  mindli 
conception  on  his  tongue.  Beyond  this  he  eandOt  go,'  and  even 
if  be  couMy  be  would  only  find  a  more  remote  ciiusey  all  the  rest 
being'  nere  eflect  This  brings  me  to  the  second  doctrine  of 
MaAerialisn,-  of  which  a  material ^rst  cause  is  the  first  principle. 
I  find;  however,  that  this  doctrine  is  quite  as  helpless,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  first.  We,  however,  will  take  up  the  pro- 
position as  it  staijds.  A  material  first  cause  is  stated ;  that  Afst 
lyiaterial  cause,  principle,  or  power,  then,  must  have  )>een  eternal, 
iliai  is  to  say,  it  was  from  for  ever  able  to  produce,  and  of  course 
never  inoperative.  What  then  becomes  of  a  first  efllect,  if  a  first 
efUDct  be  admitted  ?  Then  must  we  admit  that  prior  to  that  eifect 
an  eternity  had  elapiied,  in  which  nothing  was  prodweed ;  thus 
throug^h  alt  that  eternity >  there  was  no  power  suflfcient  to  pro- 
duce, and  hence  no  power  at  all,  for  a  ciiuse  without  un  effect  is 
an  absurdity,  and  with  on^  no  less  so,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  deny 
immaterial  agency.  The  three  brief  syllables,  cause  (and| 
effect,  involve  all  systems,  all  essences,  all  things;  he  who  denies 
this,  denies  all  existences,  and  with  the  rest,  his  own ;  yet  by 
mere  material  cause  and  effect,  we  arrive  at  nothing,  saving  the 
knowledge,  that  by  their  means  atone,  nothing  could  have 
existed;  to  the  proof  of  which  assertion  1  adduce  the  three 
following : — 

AXIOMS. 

1st.— If  cause  and  effect  never  began  to  be,  but  always  were, 
then  are  they  of  equal  eternity,  and  theiefore  eternally  inde*- 
pendent  of  each  other,  by  thus  separating  them  they  are  destroyed, 
and  nothing  could  have  been  produced  ! 

2nd. — If  there  was  a  first  material  cauj^,  it  must  have  been 
mn  eternally  producing  cause,  and  thererore  never  could  have 
liad  a  fir«t  effect,  or  l^fore  that  effect,  it  had  not  power  to  pro- 
duce, and  was  not.    Thus  nothing,  coold  have  been  produced  I 

8rd* — ^If  there  was  not  a  first  material  cause,  there  flpd  not 
have  been  a  first  effect.  Whether  there  was  or  was  m,  a  first 
effect,  there  could  not  have  been  a  first  cause  with  the  effect, 
the  cause  was  inoperative,  and  powerless  for  ever  prior  to  the 
effect;  without  the  effect,  the  cause  effected  (t>)at  is  to  say)  pro- 
duced nothing.    Thus  nothing  could  have  been  produced  ! 

(  To  be  continued 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOB  THB  RBV.  R.  TAYLOR,^ 

fROU    KILBABCHAN. 


Sic^Abottt  three  or  foar  months  since,  when  voar  Lionnidc  its  first 
■jipeanaDice  in  oar  village,  we  (the  ^onager  ana  most  nomeroas  cUss  at 
leastt^  were  as  ignorant  of  the  safienngs  of  the  Reverend  Hobert  Tavlor, 
and  the  doctrines  taught  by  Mr.  Carlile,  as  we  are  now  of  the  rewards  of 
heaven  or  the  panishmettts  of  hell.  '*  The  Lion'*  has  been  the  means  of 
collecting  for  the  Reverend  gentleman,  the  sum  of  JBl  15s.  lOd.  scat 
hereby.  Thissnm  is  in  tmth  a  trifle,  but  considering  oar  repent  infor- 
mation, and  the  obscnrity  of  the  village,  we  hope  this  like  the  poor  widow's 
ntdte,  will  be  accepted  as  a  sincere  token  of  gratitude  for  that  seed  of  trach 
and  philosophy,  which,  by  his  aid  and  b^  tbe  instminentality  orthe  Lion, 
has  been  planted  amongst  as.  This  seed,  is  vet  small,  (generally  speaking) 
bat  it  is  of  tbe  mustard  kind,  'twill  soon  be  greater.^tis  a  tfarivrog  )mt 
here,  and  if  it  spreads  its  branches  as  wide  everywhere,  your  Lion  will 
soon  be  the  moniircli  of  an  universal  forest.  What  yon  have  alrcsMlydone, 
makes  your  name  like  a  spell,  to  warm  the  heart  of  every  one  who  loves 
the  truth,  to  give  yon  more  than  thanks.  Wliat  you  may  yet  do,  wliat  Mr. 
Taylor  (we  rather  hate  Reverend  before  Taylor,  because  Reverend  is  a 
hateful  word),  may  do,  or  any  other  persecuted  man,  shall,  instead  of 
Reverend  praying,  have  our  support.         ' 

1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your's  most  respectfully, 
Robert  Millek, 
Clerk. 

•^      s.      d. 

Robert  Allan 006 

William  Caldwell          --..,..-  006 

William  Lang 0^6 

JohnM^Intyre 0      0      « 

William  Spiers 006 

A  friend  to  the  caose  of  freedom 0      2      6 

A  friend  to  all  sinners  of  whom  I  am  chief.  Rom.  9th  chap. 

1,  2,  3  ver.  A.  Wylid  .  .  -  -  0  5  0 
A  friend  to  all  Deistsaof  whom  I  am  chief.  Psalms  14th, 

1st  ver.    Tom  Paine         -               ....  006 

An  enemy  to  anti -Christ,  whether  orthodox  or  infidel  .  -  i)      0      6 

An  eneav  to  all  creeds,  whether  trinity  or  unity    -        -  0      0      6 

AlaaiM|adenoflions 0      0      6 

A  thinlBg  Christian 0       10 

From  a  miller 0      2      6 

A  Citizen  of  the  World 0      2      6 

A  friend  to  the  cause 026 

Do  as  you  wish  to  be  done  unto    •        .        -        -        -  0       16 

An  admirer  of  the  16th  chap.  ofEzek.  ~  "  :  0  0  6 
Superstition,  who  begat  religion,  who  begat  persecution, 

always  a  trinity  in  unity  ....  016 
JohnDk>ugal,  divinitv  student,  the  enemy  of  canting  infidels, 

never  to  be  paid  or  course                   ....  006 


TETTER  44.-.FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 

ON  THB  PUNISHMENT  OF  DBATH>    FOR  FORGERY. 

J>RA8  Mr.  Carlile, — My  Ihoug^hta  and  feelings  have  befen  so 
much  engrossed  by  the  cases  ofFenn  and  Uunton,  that  1  cannot 
so  conveniently  turn  them  to  any  other  tbeme^as  to  a  calm  weigh- 
iner  of  theargnments,  for,  or  against  tbe  justice  of  the  sentence 
vrhieh  has  been  passed  on  them.  I  mean  not  in  reference  to  thehr 
particular  cases,  but  to  the  general  principle  on  which  men  in 
this  country,  incur  the  penalty  of  death,  by  such  oiTences  as  these 
poor  men  have  committed.  1  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  the 
argumeBts,  which  at  present  seem  to  me  to  be  irrefutably  cogent, 
met  and  overthrovun  by  sounder  and  lietter  reasonings.  It  would 
in  my  view,  ha;ve  been  happy,  if  in  legislation  as  well  as  in  morals, 
the  sophistical  and  mischievous  term  mercy,  had  never  been 
•coined ;  all  the  ideas  that  answer  to  it,  are  a  perversion  of  under- 
standing, revolting  to  reason,  and  fncompatible  with  moral  right 
4tnditness.  Let  a  man  but  ask  his  own  reflections,  how  any 
4inmercifnl  act,  could  pi|6ibiy  be  just,  or  any.  just  action,  be  a 
cruel  one ,'  or  with  what  moral  fitness,  should  passions  and  feel- 
ings of  any-sort  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  throne  of  reason,  and  to 
-<90iintermand  the  edicts  of  righteousness,  and  he  will  soon  trace 
back  the  origin  of  this  technical  idea,  to  its  matrix  in  the  breast 
of' tyranny,  its  subserviency  to  the  purposes  of  the  oppressor,  to 
give  unreal  virtues  to -the  tyrant,  an  J  irrational  expectations  to 
the  slave,  to  put  grace  on  inconsistencies,  and  make  a  merit  of  a 
weakness. 

The  arguments  -which  make  for,  or  against  the  justice  of  the 
punishment  of  death  for  forgery,  should  be  weighed,  indepen- 
dently of  any  consultaUon  of  our  feelings  or  interests  in  reference 
to  particular  cases ;  and  neoessartly  lie  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
as  only  to  be^ntered  on,  after  our  determination  of  the  prelipiinary 
^uestion^  whether  the  punishment  bf  death  be  justifiable  for 
murder  or  tseason,  or  in  any  case  what<$Ver. 

If  this  be  determined  in  the  negative,  our  question,  of  coarse, 
^cadsts*  ao  longer.  But  if  it  be  admitted,  that  society,  has  a  ri^ht 
to  protect  its  own  paramount  interests,  at  the  expensj^kthe  lives 
iOf  individuals;  and  thstt  in  the  Social  compact,  infllkals  can 
justly  and  fairly  make  over  that  right  of  war,  a  toute  outranee, 
4igainst  the  invaders  of  their  lives  or  properties,  which  belongs  to 
them  in  their  individual  capacity,  into  the  hands  of  delegates  and 
representatives  :  I  see  not  how  a  line  can  be  drawn,  that  would 
-out  off  the  murderer  or  the  burglar,  and  spare  the  guilty  forger. 

Be  it,  that  the  object  of  law,  is  not  revenge  on  crime  "Commti- 
ted,  but  the  prevention  of  crime  likely  to  be  committed.  In  a 
'Commercial  country,  no  crime  is  so  likely  to  be  committed  as 
forgery ;  ergo,  no  crime  so  expediently  to  be  prevented,   by  R 

No.  24.— Vol.  2.  3  c 
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panishment  wfaose  terror  of  example  shall  be  found  most  Ukefjr 
to  pretent  rt  Murder,  is  less  likely  to  be  committed,  and,  tliere- 
fore  though  it  be  in  itself  more  heinous,  it  does  not  originate  no 
urgent  an  expediency  of  flying  to  the  extreme  means  of  prereo- 
tion.  There  is  a  natural  feeling  in  atl  mens'  hearts;  of  disgiut 
and  horror,  and  an  instant  disruption  of  all  social  sympathies  and 
alliances  with  the  murderer;  which  natural  feeling  aids,  (and 
aids  by  more  than  half  of  the  whole  stress)  the  preventive  terror 
of  the  law ;  but,  this  important  aid,  is  materially  wanting,  in  the 
case  of  the  gilty  forger,  whose  crime,  though  actually  more 
dangerous  to  the  community,  is  so  far  from  bemg  naiuraUy 
abhorred  and  shuddered  at,  is  (as  it  seems  in  the  moral  notions  of 
the  Quaker  Hunton)  not  naturally  a  crime  at  all ;  and,  therefore 
if  an  absolute  necessity  of  preventing  it  exists,  it  calls  by  so  much 
with  a  louder  voice  than  murder,  for  the  recourse  to  the  eaetreme 
means  of  prevention.  The  murderer  who  escapes  detection,  or 
who  obtains  a  pardon,  is  yet  likely  to  be  attended  through  life 
vdth  *'  compunctious  visitings  of  nature,"  which  may  keep  alive 
in  his  mind  an  undiminished  horror  of  his  crim^ ;  nor  stsuods  he 
under  any  likelihood  of  being  again  pkyed  in  circamstanceB  to 
tempt  him  to  repeat  it.  The  forger  who  escapes,  may  (on  the  prin- 
ciple avowed  by  the  Quaker,  Hunton)  be  well  at  peace  as  to  any 
upbraidinffs  of  his  own  conscience,  may  chuckle  over  his  exploit* 
as  ''  hardly  to  be  called  a  fraud ;"  may  claim  and  obtain  again 
the  rank  he  before  held  in  society,  and  be  surrounded  with  cir- 
cumstances of  stronger  inducement  than  ever  to  tempt  him  to 
repeat  his  crime.  The  consequences  and  tendenciea  of  impunity, 
or  of  the  chance  of  escaping  with  impunity,  totbefoiger,  aie 
more  extensive  and  more  dreadful,  than  any  consequences  or  ten- 
dencies of  impunity  to  the  murderer.  And  if  there  be  a  principle 
which  authorises  the  toking  ef  human  life,  in  any  caee  toJbolever : 
the  wicked  forger's  is  that  case. 

They  who  would  substitute  some  other  punishment,  rather 
than  that  of  death,  as  being  more  likely  to  deter  men  from  the 
crime  of  forgery,  must  do  so,  on  the  supposition  of  some  pamsk- 
ment  that  might  be  devised  more  terrible  than  death ;  and  there- 
fore,  if  they  be  right  in  reoeofi,  ought  not  to  pretend,  that  they 
are  actimM  by  stronger  considerations  of  humanity  than  those 
who  ai^flp^r  that  which  is,  (argiimenit  gratia)  the  lighter 
punishmem.  But  that  they  are  not  right  in  reason,  is  a  fair  inlw- 
ence  from  the  apparent  premises,  that  they  are  not  right  in  nalmre. 
The  idea  of  life,  cannot  be  entertained  in  any  state  separately 
from  life's  sweetness ;  and  if  it  could,  who  would  be  Oie  devife 
that  could  wish  or  bear  to  be  the  ministers  of  that  perpetoaled 
punishment,  which,  on  the  hypothesis,  would  be  waree  than 
death!  The  expense  and  tax  upon  the  hamane  and  generoos 
feeling  of  o|ir  nature,  if)  being  obliged  to  withhold  for  eter  the 
ife-actings  and  sympathies  of  nature^  from  those  who  had  once 
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been  aasigned  to  that,  icH>r««  ^Aon  de€Uh^  which  had  been  tnb- 
•titoted  instead  of  death,  would  tend  infioiiely  more  to  harden  the 
heart,  than  a  Bartbolomew'tft  day  of  executions,  that  ended  with 
the  day.    We  sbonld  soon  begin  to  relent,  and  then  to  pity,  and 
then    to   send   relief  to    the   sufferers    under    that    sentence 
which  had  been  passed,  as  more  likely  to  restrain  from  crime,  than 
death  itself;  and  all  the  more,  and  all  the  sooner,  by  the  measure 
ofthesincerity  of  our  conviction,  that  their  punishment  was  of 
that  grievous  and  heavy  weight  supposed ;   and  if  we  shouldn't, 
we  should  soon  become  by  dint  of  an  habitual  and  justified  coun- 
teraction of  the  best  spontaneities  of  our  nature,  as  hard-hearted, 
and  consequently  as  wicked  as  the  victims  of  our  justice.     Not' 
to  urge,  that  a  punishment,  which  on  account  of  its  being  more 
formidable  to  men's  apprehensions,  would  be  more  likely  to  deter 
them  from  crime,   than  the  punishment  of  instantaneous  death, 
resolves  itself  after  all,  into  the  only  difference  of  a  lingering  and 
protracted  death.    Landing  poor  criminals  on  desolate  islands, 
enforcing  them   to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  shutting  them  up  in 
perpetual  imprisonme^  would   indicate  no  more  of  humanity, 
than  might  be  shown  ^conspicuously,  b}'  abolishing  the  use  of 
tfaedrop  in  our  executions,  and  leaving  the  poor  wretches  to  kick 
till  the  crows  ate  'em.    On  this  relenting,  and  sympathising  feel- 
ing of  the  many,  the  forger,  permitted  to  live,  would  calculate, 
and  would  calculate  accurately,  the  chances  of  his  redintegration 
into  a  state  as  good,or  not  much  worse  than  that  from  which  the  no- 
toriety .of  his  crime  had  cast  him.    He  would  assuredly  grow  up^ 
(aster  to  the  healing  of  the  wounds  that  law  bad  ioiicted  on  him, 
than  the  wounds  that  he  had  given,  would  heal.    And    where 
walks  justice  then  ?  'ere  the  children  had  grown  up,  to  a  percep- 
tion of  X\\p  horrors  of  their  loss  of  fortune,  and  the  miseries 
of   dependence   and  labour   entailed    upon   them,  the  white- 
washed villain  who  had  forged  away  their  birth-rights,   might 
have  recovered  his  place  in  society,   and  have  lived  to  become 
diesuperiorofthe  victims  of  his  crime.     A  punishment  short  of 
that  of  death,  yet  sufficient  in  its  terror  to  deter  from  the  commis- 
sion of  forgery,  could  never  be  brought  to  bear  on  such  a  character 
as  that  of  the  forger ;  because  nothing  short  of  deatl|fl|Duld  take 
from  him  the  intellectual  resources,  the  commercia^^^wledge, 
the  ingenuity  and  tact  which  enabled  him  to  comn^HRe  crime, 
and  would  as  certainly  enable  him  to  defeat  or  to  neutralise  the 
severity  of  any  lesser  punishment. 

The  particular  disease  of  mind  which  leads  men  to  the  com- 
mission of  forgery,  is  an  impatience  of  that  humbler  grade  in  life, 
to  which  fate  has  necessarily  assigned  l^he  many.  It  is  a  gambling 
s|Nrit.  Its  life  and  element  is  a  calculation  of  chances.  Be  the 
hazard  to  be  incurred,  less  than  the  hazard  of  life,  and  a  thousand 
greedy  aspirants^  would  rush  into  the  game.  To  such  men  as  those 
who  commit  forgery,  who  generally  are,  (like  the  Quaker,  insensi- 
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ble  to  any  tnoralgaili  in  it  Jit  woald  be  very  hard  to  makeit  appeal 
&  bad  game.  Take  awav  the  capital  hazard*  and  what  leave  joq 
.  in  the  poize,  againat  the  golden  prise  for  which  the  forger 
makes  his  throw  ?  If  he  sQcceeds,  fortune  empties  lier  coroacopia 
in  hislapy  and  all  that  men  enooonter  perils  by  sea  and  land  for 
the  bare  hope  of  obtaining,  is  attained  by  him,  with  certainty, 
Ikttained  in  a  moment,  and  attained,  with  a  peril  wd  greater, 
than  snob  as  the  best  men  in  society  incnr  every  day  of  their  lives. 
If  he  fail,  the  worst  issue,  not  being  death,  is  not  woree^  and  can- 
not be  made  to  his  fears  to  appear  to  be  worse,  than  that  im^ 
pending  bankruptcy,  and  overt  falling  into  a  lower  grade  of  life 
than  he  had  formerly  held,  the  fear  of  which,  impels  htai  to  the 
crtme,  and  makes  the  hazard  of  its  consequences  prudent. 

Abolish  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  crime  of  foigeiy,  in 
a  commercial  country ;  and  yon  abolish  its  commerce,  its  essen- 
tial securities  are  gone,  the  sacred  aneUia  which  to  want,  is  to 
wantits  last  defence,  are  anrrendfered,  property  is  no  more,  and 
man^i  condition  may  be  left  to  fall  back  into  its  original  savage- 
ness;  when  no  man  might  be  able  to  sue  ''  that  anght  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth  are  his  omn. 

We  make  war,  and  war  most  justly,  in  protection  of  our  property 
Drom  the  hands  of  foreign  invaders,  of  open  enemies,  and  of  the 
thief  direct,  who  meets  us  on  the  highway,  or  forces  himself 
into  the  sanctuary  ofonr  habitation.  We  fight,  we  do  our  utmost, 
W6  slay,  or  we  are  slain ;  and  are  our  arms  to  become  iniioeent, 
our  impediment,  to  be  such  as  may  be  laughed  at,  against  the 
marauder,  wh^hsitting  by  his  fire-side,  may  wriie  us  into  be^fgary, 
possess  himself  of  the  hard-earned  layinge^p  of  pwental  anxiety, 
unhouse  us  of  our  homes,  disfornish  us  of  our  raiment,  ^nd  take 
our  children's  food,  to  glut  his  fraudulent  rapacity  ?  .  And  all, 
for  what  ?  because,  forsooth,  the  cool  calculator  on  the  chances 
of  our  forbearance  towards  him,  is  a  coward  as  well  as  a  villain ; 
because,  in  robbing  us  in  this  way,  he  robs  us,  virithout  affordingus 
an  opportunity  of  resistance  ;  robs  us,  when  our  hands  are  tied 
behind  us ;  robs  us,  under  guai^mtee  of  his  escape  from  our 
immediate  resentment ;  robs  us,  not  alone  of  all  ■  his  illimitable 
avarice  mi|kt  take  from  us,  but  of  our  confidence  in  the  general 
integrityflHiety,  and  destroys  our  feeling  of  secure  possessioo  in 
what  he  may  have  left. 

We  kill  a  favourite  animal  the  moment  we  discover  ^mptoms 
of  its  going  mad  ;  we  consent  to  the  amputation  of  a  limb  of  our 
own  bodies,  on  our  assurance  that  it  cannot  be  preserved  compatibly 
with  the  safety  or  tolerable  condition  of  our  lives:  we  numb^ 
Among  the  bravest,  wisest,  and  best  of  men,  the  glorious  patriots 
who  even  disregard  their  own  lives,  and  rush  on  immi»snt 
destruction,  to  achieve  a  better  state  of  security  and  well-being 
for  their  country;  vre  hold  it  well  done,  to  slay  a  tyrant;  and 
rejoice  in  the  slaughter  of  a  whole  army  that  had  served  to  sup 
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port  a  tynmny:  what^  then,  is  it,  but  a  morbid  soreness^  and 
maudlin  sensibility,  which  neither  justice  warrantiiy  nor  wisdom, 
directs,  to  build  kennels  for  the  mad-dog^s  of  social  life,  to  let  a 
rotting  limb  drain  off  the  juices  of  our  general  health,  to  lie  down 
under  the  endurance  ot,  infinite  oppressions,  inviting  wrongs,  and 
making  peace  with  villanies,  for  want  of  so  mucli  firmness  of 
spirit,  as  to  rid  ourselves  of  those  who  sought  to  hold  their  lives 
at  the  expense  of  more  than  their  life's  worth,  and  would  exist 
in  society  on  a  principle  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
society  ? 

The  error,  of  our  greater  tenderness  towards  the  felon-forgerf 
than  we  should  indulge  towards  the  highwayman  or  the  burglar 
(if  it  be  an  error),  is  less  of  kin  to  the  frailties  that  lean  to 
virtue's  side,  than  our  first  views  might  show  us.  The  crime  of 
the  forger  is  hardly  to  be  contemplated  in  disconnection  from  iU 
almost  exclusively  falling  on  those  who  are  possessed  of  consi* 
derable  affluence  ;  and  as  the  majority  necessarily  are  not  so,  the 
majority  have  less  of  sympathy  with  the  wrongs  to  which  they 
have  themselves  less  liability,  and  are  apt  to  think  that  a  condi- 
tion, to  which  they  necessarily  look  up  with  envy,  may  well  abide 
the  lowering  or  counterpoise  against  its  felicities  which  the  feel- 
ings of  a  considerable  degree  of  insecurity  would  set  off  against 
it  The  evil  of  what  might  prima  facie  seem  no  more  than  a 
commercial  incorrectness,  the  mere  transfer  of  a  portion  of  pro- 
perty, without  any  species  of  violence  concurring,  from  ah  exces- 
sively opulent  banker,  who  might  hardly  discover  his  loss,  to 
a  needy  adventurer  who  might  lack  the  means  6f  subsistence,  is 
apt  ta  be  the  horizon  of  our  view ;  and  our  notion  of  the  penalty 
that  should  follow  is,  codsequently,  graduated  to  that  horizon* 
But  the  world  is  larger  than  a  nut-shell ;  and  the  consequences, 
tendencies,  and  probable  results  of  actions,  which  lie  beyond  our 
range  of  speculation,  and  by  the  analogy  of  which  punishment 
of  any  sort  is  just  or  unjust,  will  be  found  to  call  with  a  louder 
voice  for  the  necessity  of  security  against  the  secret  traitor,  than 
against  the  open  assailant. 

SuppoftD  every  roan's  sword  drawn  against  his  f^pw  man,--« 
and  the  ^^rst  issue  is  an  equal  fight,  and  an  e^K^nH ;  the . 
storm  would  subside,  and  mutual  interests  bring  mtjHLck  again 
to  security  and  peace :.  imagine  forgery  to  have  got  into  vogue, 
and  man's  moral  nature  sinks  at  once  into  that  of  the  sncUching 
baboon,  and  the  wily  ape ;  the  capacity  of  return  to  a  better  state 
is  cut  off;  the  social  compact  is  dissolved,  never  to  exist  again ; 
the  storm  becomes  the  character  of  the  element,  and  no  man 
would  be  able  to  trust  kis  friend. 

Could  we  appieciate  (as  I  wish  experience  had  nbver  taught 
my  waistcoat-weacer  to  do)  the  sorrows  of  the  vidim  of  forgery^ 
who,  having  garnered  up  his  Uttle  all,  and  placed  it,  in  his  hope's 
dream,  beyond  the  hazard  of  loss,  awakes  to  the  frigbtfal  reality 
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of  finding:  hiinself  deprived  of  all — all  of  it,  tf(  onefMnooopf' 
by  the  tnridioos  hand  that  ran  no  venture  for  it,  gave  him  no 
notice,  left  him  no  part — plunged  him  from  a  comfortable  stele 
of  afflnenoe  into  poverty  np  to  tne  ears  in  a  moment — crashed  by 
the  falling:  of  his  house  upon  him,  ere  it  had  given  him  the  admor 
nition  of  an  appearance  of  danger — beggared  by  means  of  the 
very  confidence  he  had  reposed,  betray^  by  his  own  virtues, 
rained  by  the  easy  and  unsuspecting  frankness  of  his  disposition ; 
and  all  to  enrich  the  sanetimonimut  scoundrel  who  triumphs  at 
once  in  his  victory  over  the  understanding,  as  well  as  over  the 
fortune  of  bis  vicUm ;  and,  contriving  to  escape  the  law,  or  by 
some  more  subtle  stroke  of  Quakerism  than  hboest  wits  could 
ever  have  excogitated,  getting  the  law  on  his  side,  laughs  the 
while  at  the  desolation  he  has  caused,  and  buys  himself  respect- 
ability with  the  plunder. 


'  Tttrn  tby  complexion  fhtt  way. 


PatieDcv,  thou  young  and  rose-lip'd  cbembim. 
And  there  look  grim  as  hell  !*' 

Who  would  not  in  such  a  plight  find  a  Ihousand  challenges  in 
bis  heart  for  mercy  and  forgiveness,  rather  for  any  species  of 
felony  than  for  the  cowardly,  traitorous,  faith-breakii^,  confi- 
dence-murdering, smooth-smiling  forger,  who  caraeys  away  our 
property — robs  us,  and  is  our  friend — takes  more  than  the  high- 
wayman possibly  could,  with  less  than  the  highwayman's  gener- 
osity or  fair  play.  1  have  either  reached  or  gone  beyond  my 
limits  on  this  subject ;  but  shall  be  most  happy  to  g^ve  np  any  one 
of  the  arguments  I  have  held,  and  to  grow  wiser  than  I  am,  by 
the  corrector  sentiments  of  your  correspondents  who  may  oblige 
and  instruct  me»  by  showing  that  these  are  not  the  best 

I  remain,  your's  troly, 

Robert  Tatlok. 

Oakham  Castle,  6th  Dec.  1828. 


J^urmtitfa  Tour  bu  fFm.  Bdmeadi^iM  comptmywitk  J.AU»mdier^  m 
the  ^eaf^MM8U2,  through  France.  Italy^  Smtuferltmi  a  pari  vf 
Oerman^^the  Netheriande.  Dedicated  to  fnUiam  Etfir. 

{ConHnmed  from  p.  716.) 

Wb  descended  from  this  emlnenee  by  a  cool  and  sliady  aide  of  tke  moantafB, 
on  which  the  Neapolitan!  have  many  country  housei.  The  same  afleniooo, 
we  went  to  a  church  buUt  In  miniature  after  the  model  of  9t.  Peter*ft,  and  little 
lesi  elegant,  where  we  heard  a  sermon  from  an  eloquent  Capuchin  Friar,  who 
eame  ezpresily  this  year  from  Venice,  to  perform  serrloe  duriuf  Lent  The 
imlpit  throogiiout  Italy,  U  apadoui  enovgh  for  a  man  to  make  three  or  fo«r 
spaces,  in  which,  with  the  eniei0x  raised  at  the  end  of  it,  gives  the  preaclMr 
great  opportunliy  of  ezpresalve  and  animated  aeUon.     This  preacher,  vk* 
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%tt  aUraded  by  •  very  crowdod  coog regmtioni  smuM  to  have  itiuUed  wlUi 
•Uentiott,  this  branch  of  eloqueiiee.  Bv«ry  mttiude  was  poiated,  yet  chaste. 
The  whole  audience  was  sensible  of  his  excelleoce,  not  a  whisper  was  to  havo 
been  heard,  except  at  those  little  intervals,  which  Italian  preachers  alwaya 
allow  themseWes,  two  or  three  times  In  the  course  of  a  sermon^  by  way  of 
relief,  and  not  without  necessity.  Their  sernions  sre  always  extemporaneous, 
and  delivered  in  a  spirited  sealous  manner,  totally  unlike  the  formality  of  the 
Protestant  ministers.  The  subject  was  the  cruciBxion— a  subject  highly 
favorable  to  the  display  of  his  skill  ;  and  I  believe  Kemble  himself  might 
have  been  Improved  from  this  polished  actor.  We  heard  many  others  after- 
wards»  of  great  oratorical  talents— a  proof,  that  although  the  minority  of  the 
monks  are  men  of  lazy  habits  and  feeble  characters,  yet  that  there  are  many 
amongst  them  of  active  minds,  and  flrst-rate  abiiilicrs.  li  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that^uch  men,  with  all  the  aid  of  pomp  and  ceremony,  keep  alive  the 
Catholic  religion,  in  these  warm  climates. 

.  We  had  now  learned  to  distinguish  the  female  convents,  by  their  lofty  walls 
and  thickly  grated  windows.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  we  often  made  an 
elTort  to  catch  a  glimspe  of  some  of  the  fair  captives.  At  the  convent  of  St* 
Clair,  which  is  devoted  to  women  of  noble  birth, .we  were  permitted  to  look 
through  an  iron  grate,  at  the  .nans  at  their  devotion  in  the  chapel— we  stood 
gasing  so  long,  and  found  the  vestals  so  pleased  at  being  gased  at,  that  the 
auperieur  rang  a  belt,  and  a  Capuchin  mook  came  and  desired  Us  to  withdraw. 
At  another  convent,  by  particular  favour,  as  we  were  told,  we  were  admitted, 
to  a  parley  with  several  nuns  through  a  double  grate.  They  gave  us  some 
sweet-meaU,  highly  spiced,  which  they  call  diavolini,  Wemade  them  a  hand* 
some  present  in  return  a  l^AngUiUe^  and  our  chit-chat  was  pleasantiy  pro- 
tracted nearly  half  an  hour.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  under  ru^  of  rigid 
severity,  as  we  observed  they  were  at  several  other  convents.  We  talked  with 
freedom  on  the  natural  topic  of  love,  and  advised  a  pretty  young  noviciate, 
without  giving  apparent  offence  to  those  who  liad  passed  the  Rubicon,  not  to 
take  the  vow,  but  marry,  she  was  pleased  with  the  advice,  and  looked  consent^ 
and  laughed.  On  taking  leave  of  these  ladies,  they  politely  Invited  us  to  make 
a  second  visit  to  their  grate.  We  owed  much  of  this  civility  to  the  name  of 
BoglishrooB,  who  amidst  the  cooflictiog  circumstances  of  this  eveiftftti 
period,  have  appeared  the  champions  of  these  iufititutiens.  The  French 
indeed,  during  their  ascendancy  here,  introduced  themselves  into  these  sane* 
tuaries  with  some  scandal ;  it  is  said  tliey  left  the  fmit  of  their  gallantries  in 
-several  iasunoes,  but  all  possible  pains  are  taken  to  hnsh  tma  tale  that 
might  cast  a  sliade  on  their  reputation.  .^^B^ 

The  most  gay  public  walk  in  Naples  is  on  the  bay  near  nBnppus.  It 
has  been  decorated  by  th^  Farnese  famjiy  with  some  valuable  pieces  of  Ore- 
oian  sculpture,  particularly  the  sacrifice^  originally  found  at  Heronlaneum, 
but  brought  by  them  from  Rome.  The  Corso,  is  at  the  other  extremity  of 
Naples,  OB  the  side  of  the  bay  neaf  Vesuvius.  We  walked  thither  one  even- 
ing, to  what  they  call  a  corso,  but  we  saw  no  other  kind  of  racing,  than  a 
display  of  the  whip  in  curricles  by  young  bucks,  mimicking,  as  they  might 
imagine  the  old  Olympic  ga^nes.  The  ground  was  uncommonly  splendid. 
All  the  fashionable  world  of  Naples  was  present  with  their  most  gaudy 
equipages,  and  several  of  the  younger,  branches  of  the  royal  family.    This 
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K«M  was  oeruloly  towttilng  \\U  a  th^w  of  opulenw;  and-  vrr  <*iiclH*Nf 
fVom  It!  appearance,  thai  Naplat  if  tnaeh  aWldwi  betwwn  tlie  twir 
elaties,  of  Tery  rich  aiuA  wtrf  poorfirod  »ndcpeiid«it!y  of  ihose  dHgvatlng 
objeets,  wbo  are  permitted  to  exhibit  their  (Hlhinest,  diseases,  andAefotiDitlt^ 
In  the  atieetsas  beggars,  both  clasies  seem  to  wallow  hi  pleasiwc  and  eojoY-^ 
meot,  as  mneh  as  any  people  in  Europe.  In  proof  of  their  cent Innal  iodoknce, 
there  is  not  a  manofaelorT  of  any  kind  In  this  popwlous  eity,  coniaiiifiiy  fite 
ar  six  hnndrtd  thouaaad  inhflbitants,  except  of  maccaroai,  a  sort  of  paste  for 
sottps.  Many  hate  been  attempted  by  enterprising  foreigners,  bnl  atthafe 
•failed,  hecanse  a  mere  smbststenea  is  eas»y  procnred  iiithis  plentlfal  eoontry 
withoat  the  faiignc  of  regnUr  Inbovr ;  a  great  part  In  fact,  bad  rattier  6e^nd^ 
on  caaaal  charity. 

Begging  Is  not  necompanied  fn  this  CMMMry  by  any  sense  of  abaae,  o^ 
nnmiiiation.  It  Is  rather  saaettoned-hy  vbat  may  be  called  seepectable  exam- 
ples. We  were  once  asked  for  relief  in  the  streetsby  a  Capncbln-friar,  another 
time,  by  a  weU  dreawd  wonan,  in  a  90od  sMk  gown  r  •^  >i»Mf  every 
morning  a  monk  called  at  our  lodgings  with  a  little  basket  of  oranges,  amf 
towers,  which  was  iiolhing  moro  nor  lean  titan  a  gmtael  mode  ofbeggiag  for 
sixpence.  If  any  one  of  the  lower  class  does  yoo  e»cr  so  little  a  aerTioe,  he 
la  anre  to  ask  yon  foi»  some  gimtalty ;  the  set  rants  of  prfrate  fhmllies  wftlch 
yon«haTe  ▼Isited'  in  the  etening,. generally  wait  on  yon  the  next  day  for  their 
ibe.  We  hare  seen  two  beggars  on  the  staireasea  of  f«rltate  hovaes,  waiting 
accidental  liaitors ;  so  that-begging  is  one  of  thomost  general  and  svccessM 
braocher  of  bttsiness  carried  on  In  Napier. 

Oor  nsefnl  obi  sereant  led  ns  throngli  every  part  of  the  cHy,  catching  Itf^ 
onn  way  whatoTer  offered  wortli  oor  notice.  We  visited  the  principal 'hos- 
pital, eroded  with  diseased  of  erery  kind,  where  Milton  himself  might  hare 
borrowed  new  Images  for  his  La9ur-'hBU9f,  We  obtained  permission  to  see 
the  royal  study,  where  there  is  a  large  collection  of  books,  arranged  accord- 
iag  to  diatlnct  anbjects,  ami  some  talaable  mannscnpts.  Homer's  Iliad  was 
abown  as,  sald'to  be  the  first  ever  printed,  (1483)  and  aeveral  enrions  oHV 
works,«p»hably  from  their  contents,.lhe  produce  of  monastic  ingenuity.  In 
another  apartmcntt  Is  a  large  eollection  of  antique  statues  and  mntilatSons, 
fiom  the  Fameso  gallery ;  ampngal  many  others-  of  reputation  is  the  cele- 
brated Herculea  Fameg^  It  is  by  an  Athenian  artist,  and  ranks  with  the 
bigbest  praduetiona  of  the  chisel.  It  had  not  escaped  the  attrition  of  the 
Freneh,  and  Herealet  still  staadain  part  of  the  swaddling  elothea,  which  were 
jirepared  fo^^  secure  conveyance  to  Paris.  We  coidd  not  leafo  what  acci- 
dent prev^^KiDd  disappointed  those  tnganions  robbers^  but  fmagfne  that 
tha  warm^Pmt  of  ttia  people  In  favoor  bf  the  royal  cause,  compelled* 
thcBS  to  abandon  Naples,  andthair  aeleetedprlxesy.more  piadpitalely  than 
tbay  expected. 

Thatrndaa  of  this  cily  are  very  aracb  classed,  y<^  fod  whole  streets  Tend- 
iag  the  same  kfaid  of  gaodSr  Tlieir. silks  aie  tolerably  good  and  cheap  ;  all 
the  cottons  are  coarse,  and  the  pattema  withoat  taste.  Aaiongfet  all  the  book-- 
aellars  them  Is  no  cirenUthag  library  kept,  aadthe  tMioksoasale  aieckieffy 
Uealiaee  oa  law,  pkyaio,  and  diriaity  \  readlag  Is  by  no  means  aa  Italtair 
amasemeui.  The  younger  priests  we  often  aaw  wandering  Into  the  fields  wiib> 
books  in  their  hands>  but  leldom  saw  any  other  persons  reodbig  eitha^  witb»a 
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ii0«r»or  witbovt.  TIm  market!  of  Naples  arraUiiiMUDUy  »«p|«li«U  lU  a  very 
low  rate  ;  the  meat  it  lean  bat  good,  and  v«^9etablet  excelleor,  parlieolarip 
lalads.  Of  their  finer  fruita,  we  were  too  early  lp  the  year  to  partake—-' 
oranges  and  lemona,  were  in  fall  perfeetioOf  and  far  better  than  we  can  post!* 
bly  have  imported  herCr  sold  at  a  farthing  a  piece  ;  the  Bute  and  cbeanats  at 
last  year,  too,  were  very  soand  and  well  flavoured. 

We  had  wandered  feu{  or  fire  days  within  the  coofioes  of  the  city,  and  with 
increasing  aest,  but  we  could  hold  out  oq  longer  against  the  attractions  of  its 
grand  and  beaatiful  environs.  With  the  rising  dawn,  therefore,  we  embarkei 
on  board  a  little  pinnace,  previouslf  .-engaged,  and  hoisting  sail,  scudded 
gentry  before  the  wind,  across  the  bay  to  Portici,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Vesu* 
vios,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Herculaneum.  The  morning  was  fair,  and  the 
sun  rose  with  full  Neapolitan  splendour.  Old  Tpsuvius  gave  a  double  relief  to 
this  brilliant  view  of  the  eastern  semicircle  of  Naples,  by  casting  his  broad 
shade  over  the  Campania  Felix.  Passing  by  the  port,  crowded  with  merchant* 
men,  several  Siciliaa  and  Russian  ships  of  war,  and  two  KogUsh  frigates 
proudly  riding  at  anchor  in  the  bay;  we  reachedeur  haven  in  about  two- 
hours,  not  without  noticing  as  we  approached'  Hie  shore,  the  enormous 
masses  of  lava,  which  in  ages  past,  had  been  precipitated  into  the  sea  fron> 
Vesuvius. 

Aware  that  our  curiosity  could  not  be  gratified  by  a  stay  of  only  one  day 
in-  this  interesting,  yet  tremendous  neighbourhood  ;  we  walked  forward  to 
Fompei,  about  eight  mites  along  the  coast,  with  an  intention  to  return  aq^ 
sleep  at  Portici,  that  we  might  eatch  the  cool  of  tl^  morning  to  climb  th^ 
steeps  of  the  volcano.  Our  warm  and  fatiguing  walk  wassmply  repaid  by 
the  extraordinary  objects  on  the  road,  as  well  as  the  curious  remnants  of  an* 
tiquity  at  Pompei.  This  town,  antiently  standing  on  the  borders  of  the  sea, 
which  has  now  retired  two  miles  from  it,  was  suddenly  swalIowe#up,  iu  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  by  an  immense  shower  of  burning  cinders^ 
taking  this  direction,  at  the  sime  time  that  the  lava  buried  Herculaneum.  The 
town,  It  is  computed,  was  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  four  miles  in  circum* 
ference ;  enough  certainly  remains  to  prove  that  It  was  a  place  of  some 
importance.  Th€  first  entrance  into  these  uncovered  ruins,  proves  that  with- 
out any  consrderable  expence,  compared  with  the  advantage,  the  wliole  of 
this  old  Roman  town,  might  be  laid  open  to  public  view.  At  present  it  is 
only  cleared  away  at  three  places ;  at  one  of  whioll^'ou  are  shown  a  large 
square  building,  supposed  to  have  been  a  military  barrack,  by  the  regular 
division  of  apartments.  In  the  interior  is  a  colonnade,  well  preserved,  round 
the  whole  buildln?.  Adjoining  to  the  barracks,  which  well  aMMds  with  the 
Roman  system,  of  paying  parlicalar  attention  to  military  estatjHttients,  are 
two  theatres,  said  to  be  designed  for  the  two  seasons  of  the  year,  the  one 
having  formerly  had  a  roof,  the  other  being  ur.covered*  The  whole  lain  good 
preservation.  The  corridors,  the  stages,  and  the  pi  ivate  boxes  of  the  consul,, 
whose  names  are  seen  inscribed  ov^r  the  doors,  and  on  tlie  pavement,  as  w^l|^ 
as  the  names  of  various  managers  of  the  theatres  at  difierent  periods*  Totis- 
eonductors  point  out  the  places  in  which  many  excellent  pieces  of  scsdptare 
were  found  unimpaired,  but  which  the  king  Jiad  removed  to  his  mnseiim  9t 
Portici.  Tiie  seats,  the  pillars,  the  cornices,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
theatre,  are  entirely  of  polished  marble,  elegantly  carved,  and  the  suipmer 
theatre  Is  of  itaelf  a  magnificent  speotacle.  Near  the  same  spot  is  a  religious 
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t«Bipl«,  tb«  altars  tenuUa  aolira,  and  tbecmidactor  tbowA  a  iterat  place,  fnm 
whieb,  tradition  says,  oraelaa  were  pronoaaced.  Tbe  dlvlnltlet  aa  well  as 
the  Btatnes,  are  all  carried  away,  a  rellnemeat  of  policy,  which  has  spoiled 
these  Romaa  remnaots  of  their  beat  effect,  bat  which  Is  defended  ander  the 
idea  of  their  better  preservation.  In  shelter  from  the  changea  and  severitkea  of 
weather.  You  are  next  conducted  ot er  the  ashes,  (not  nnlike  onr  crasabled 
hassock,)  now  planted  with  Tines  and  malberrles,  bat  not  with  the  saae  sac- 
cess  thai  yoa  observe  on  the  cnltWated  lava,  to  a  private  hoase,  which  the 
French  ancovered  daring  their  stay  in  this  country.  It  is  a  very  good  sprci- 
men  of  a  respectable  Roman  house,  (If  which  we  afterwards  saw  many  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile. 

There  a  large  piece  of  the  town  Is  nnburtbened  of  its  cinder  roof,  and 
totally  dearsd  away.  The  admiring  traveller  there,  sees  as  it  were  by  nagk 
nrl,  the  complete  constructioa  of  a  Roman  town  ;  whole  streets  and  perfect 
houses,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  possessors.  The  streets  nppear  to  have 
been  narrow,  and  the  carriages  in  use  still  narrower  compared  with  those  we 
employ,  and  this  is  easily  ascertainable  by  the  marks  of  the  .wheels  wliieh  are 
seen  all  along  the  streets.  Foot  passengers  were  better  accommodaled,  by  a 
raised  pavement  on  each  side.  The  good  houses  were  built  very  much  on 
•ne  general  plan.  In  almost  all  there  was  a  small  open  quadrangle,  with  a 
fountain  playing  in  the  centre  of  it.  This  space  served  equally  for  light  and 
air.    The  rooms  around  it  were  arranged  with  regularity,  but  apparently 


The  heat  of  the  cinders,  and  the  total  exclusion  of  external  air,  has  pre- 
served the  colours  on  the  stucco  walls,  in  a  clear  and  brilliant  sute,  particu- 
larly the  green,  blue,  and  red,  which  seem  as  If  they  were  flnished  y«sterda|[. 
The  paint  togs  point  out  the  uses  of  the  different  rooms.  The  eating  room  Is 
distingnlsAd  by  pictures  of  meat,  game,  ducks,  fruit,  &c.  The  sleeping  room, 
by  naked  ffgnres,  in  various  and  many  of  them  lascivious  atUtadea.  In  scmm 
houses  we  observed  music  rooms  with  appropriate  decorations.  The  figures 
vary  much  in  their  design  and  style— many  are  rude  and  grotesque;  whilst 
some  are  well  proportioned  and  graceful.  In  the  other  piaral  omaaMots, 
there  is  an  evident  uniformity  of  gusto,  and  it  Is  remarkable,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  Italians,  particularly  in  remote  towns  and  villages,  still  adopt 
the  same  mode  of  omasnent.  The  houses  of  the  lower  order,  are  without  the 
central  aiva,  small  and  dark,  scarcely  any  windows  open  to  the  street,  and  the 
doors  are  at  the  side,  leading  sometimes  first  into  the  upper  stories.  A  sacer- 
doUl  sepulchre  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  devoted  to  one  family,  is  very 
aoundand  ftttfnct,  with  funeral  urns  and  inscriptions,  easily  legible.  The 
last  of  this  flQilorcd  subterraneous  world  that  you  are  shewn.  Is  a  country 
seat  at  some  little  distance  fk'om  the  town.  It  is  built  and  adorned  In  a  superb 
and  elegant  style ;  In  one  comer  of  the  cellars,  which  seem  uninjured  by  the 
hand  of  time,  the  remains  of  seventeen  persons  were  found  clinging  together, 
supposed  to  be  the  whole  family,  who  had  lied  to  this  fiirthest  retreat,  where 
they  were  either  suffocated,  or  slowly  burned  to  death.  One  was  found  with 
a  key  in  her  hand.  The  melancholy  distresses  of  this  family  may  give  tame 
Idea  of  the  sufferings  of  the  whole  town,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  Ihtsame 
destructive  shower. 

From  the  extent  of  this  once  great  and  opulent  town,  and  the  laciUty  with 
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which  tho  clfHUrt  that  cpTer  it  migbt  be  removed,  it  is  to  be  ardently  wished 
Ihet  men  In  aatbority^  if  nnwiUiof  to  undertahe  the  eDterpriie«  will  at  least 
fKnnit  the  ezcavatioo  of  more  than  Is  now  opened.  Maay  ▼alaable  disco - 
f  eries  have  confessedly  been  made,  and  many  precious  pieces  of  scalpture 
acqaired,  but  the  advantages  gained,  and  the  little  progress  mado,  should  Air-) 
alsh  a  stimulus  to  new  researehes.  We  were  sorry  to  learn  that  th<;  present 
king  bad  rigected  several  proposa*ls«  offered  by  ingenious  and  enterprising 
lorsigoers.  The  dreadful  ihte  of  this  town  is  ascribed  to  an  eruption  of  the. 
old  VesttvlttSt  which  took  place  in  the  leventy-nlntb  year  of  the  Cbrislian. 
era.  The  funiltufe,  utensils,  implements^  *and  various  liinda  .of  food  and- 
fmlta,  found  at  Pompel,  have  been  collected  and  arranged  in  the  King's 
museum  at  Portici. 

Oa  retumiag  from  thence,  we.  walked  over  the  lava,  and  amidst  the  ruins  of 
ToooGraeo.  Here  was  the  course  of  that  eruption,  which  Sir  Wn.  Hamil- 
ton witnessed  and  described  in  the  year  1779.  From  the  recent  date  of  this 
great  eruption,  tho  observer  may  gather  some  distinct  notions  of  Its  rage  and 
deatmetive  progress.  Downwards,  from  the  base  of  the  present  mountain  to 
tho  town  which  stands  on  the  sea-shore,  lies  (if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  tho 
congealed  torrent  of  lava.  Its  present  appearance,  gives  no  idea  of  its  former 
fluidity,  but  from  the  deeliaing  course  it  took.  It  is  In  a  black  state,  and 
rugged  as  a  stormy  sea,  seeming  as  if  it  had  brought  with  it  from  the  mountain 
enormous  masses  of  rock,  yet  this  is  not  the  feet,  because  in  cleaving  theso 
masses,  they  are  found  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  and  are  generally 
the  most  sound  and  metal-like  pieces  of  lava.  It  is  most  reasonable  therefore 
to  conclude,  tliat  In  cooling,  it  sinks  and  rises,  and  babbles  anf  cracks  into  the 
▼arious  forms  that  It  now  presents.  The  whole  town  of  Tone  Greco,  as  Is 
well  known,  was  drowned  In  this  flood  of  fire.  One  lofty  tower  which  stood 
in  the  midst  of  it,  as  a  beacon  to  mariners,  distinctly  marks  the  depth  of  the 
lava,  (about  fifty  feet,)  in  this  part  of  its  destructive  course.  But  the  depth 
and  the  width  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  surface,  over  which  it  flows.  From 
the  summit  of  the  volcano  to  the  sea,  is  a  distance  of  nearly  four  milesy  and  at 
some  places  the  stream  spreads  half  a  mile  in  width,  with  an  average  depth  of 
twenty  feet. 

In  its  red  liquid  sUte,  it  must  have  been  sublimely  horrid ;  in  iu  present 
state,  it  is  still  terrible.  Roads  are  In  leveral  parts  hewn  through  it,  as  if  It 
were  a  solid  rock.  The  old  inhabitants  of  Tone  Greco,  attached,  in  spite  of 
this  tremendous  calamity,  to  their  native  neighbourhood,  (I  cannot  say  their 
naiaU  se/nni,)  have  rebuilt  the  tovm,  composing  the  foundations  of  their  pre- 
nent,  on  the  lava  that  burled  their  former  dwellings.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  our  walk  from  Pompei  to  Portici,  we  obaerved  walls,  ormawast,  or  banks 
.of  lava,  more  or  leas  antiquef  and  whitened  In  proportion  to  its  age.  On  our 
return  to  Portlel,  (ancient  Herculaneum,)  we  descended  by  torch-light,  about 
eighty  feet  below  the  anrface  of  the  preient  town,  into  the  celebrated  theatro 
,which  has  been  diatlnotly  cleared  out  of  the  lava,  although  so  deep ;  «nd  all 
.tlm  statues,  and  morsels  of  antique  sculpture,  have  been  removed  to  the 
museum,  or  to  other  collections  rasde  by  different  branehes  of  the  royal 
family. 

Having  seen  the  theatres  at  Pompel,  (which  every  traveller  ought  to 
do  before  he  vialts  this,)  we  were  alHe  to  form  a  correct  Idea  of  this  stupen- 
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aoM  work,  cllbough  from  tbo  natora  of  a  torth-Ught  vitv,  yoo  caa  only  mt 
tho  Tarloaa  parta  aoparatoly.  Bnoa^  It  acaa  to  nait  tbe  yrMdavroftbo 
whole  dtatfB,  and  tlie  ozpooslfo  oseallonoo  brtlw  omaaMota.  Marble  U  im 
all  parts  of  the  iMilUUag,  Ufishly  oaiployod  orar  the  loterlor ;  sklrtlaga  mn 
oallraly  of  laarbte,  aad  tho  oomicea  and  leaiar  deeoratlooaof  alee  and  eartoaa 
workaanalilp.  Tha  atataet  takao  from  this  thaatro,  rank  amoagst  the  moil 
valuahla  plaoea  of  Greetaa  aealptara.  To'have  cxcaTatad  thia  bidldinf ,  mait 
have  been  a  work  of  great  dlflenlty  and  expenee,  aad  reiaela  acme  hooaar 
on  tho  eharaator  of  Charlea  the  Third,  of  Spain,  to  whose  gcntna.and  pcrse- 
TOFanee  tho  world  is  principally  indehted  for  thia,  and  asvirral  aiailar  efforts. 
Siaoa  his  example,  almost  the  Whole  town  of  Herenlaaoam  has  bean  esploiad. 
Thesofore  labonr  neoetsary  in  snch  attempts,  is  evident  from  the  Ibroe*  with 
whioh  yoa  may  aeo  the  ftery  torrent  poor  In  at  all  the  doors  and  wlodowa.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  not  one  pleee  of  wood  veauias  nnbamt  or  on  perished  In  all 
the  town  of  Pompel,  and  you  are  shown  only  one  pleee  In  this  theatre,  wbleh 
reaMloa  aadestroycd,  In  the  form  of  eharsoal.  In  tho  stractara  ofprlTale 
houses  there  ssast  noceasarily  have  been  a  large  qaantity  of  timber  naed,  bat 
In  IhejitnM  doYOtedto  athletic  combato,or  each  exercises,  timber  might  easily 
bedls|ionaed  with.  The  foaadatloos  add  the  walls,  ware  generally  of  aloaa 
or  lava,  in  this  naighbonrhood ;  aad  the  staircases,  pavements,  and  coathigs^ 
as  well  as  the  ooloonades,  of  marble ;  even  In  the  large  Flavian  theatre  at 
Roma,  there  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  any  timber  employed. 

Fstlgaed  with  the  length  of  oar  walk,  and  with  lacesaaat  claims  a  aaecas- 
slve  variety  of  novel  objoots  had  made  upon  onr  attention,  weroUicd  to  rest 
ai  an  early  hoar.  The  house  where  we  took  our  abode,  was  tolerably  neat, 
bat  unused,  from  its  vicinity  to  Naples,  to  fhmlsh  lodgings  to  its  customers. 
The  accoinddations  therefore  were  not  of  the  highest  rank.  The  tablet  /rom 
which  we  suppiKf,  with  mattresses,  fte.  absolutely  formed  our  beds.  TbU 
however  was  no  real  incenvenlenee,  and  we  slept  soundly  until  awaheucd  by 
the  call  of  mir  nmleteors  at  sanrlse,  ready  to  condad  us  over  Vesuvius. 
Having  storea  onr  satchel  with  needful  provender^  each  mounted  his  mule,  aad 
wc  set  out  on  this  awfol  expedllion-— awfnl,  not  from  its  present  uppearaaccr 
but  from  tha  contemplation  of  its  sometimes  sodden  ebullitions,  and  terriMa 
eonsequencea. 

We  gradually  ascdnded  atMint  throe  miles  over  various  streams  of  laTa,  until 
we  reached  the  base  of  the  Vesnvlan  mount,  which  had  been  formed  na  h 
wore,  hereditarily,  at  the  last  axploalon  of  lu  okl  but  radneed  neighbour. 
H«rB  woalighlad  from  our  isales,  and  oommeaeed  oar  podeairiaB  nod  mop» 
diflcalt  task,  to  scale  the  iioepi  of  tha  cone.  T%a  rtopaa  of  Vesaviaa  hare, 
begin  to  bo  almost  regular,  and  are  covered  with  tha  oraml»lfag  daat  aad 
loosa  atones,  which  are  conthamliy  filling  away  IhHa  Ita  ansollV  aammit. 
This  makes  tho  ascent  Tery  laliorloai,  but  by  no  ueana  dangerwia.  By  the 
yMMlBg  of  the  pulveffaed  aotfiee,  tha  wearied  tllaiber  loaeahalfhHslrp 
ovary  effort,  aad  I  am  sure  wo  sl»oald  not  have  be^  able  to  have  saraMoaaad 
this  hard  tasb,  bad  we  aot  have  twen  refreshed  by  some  Laehrymm  Chrlatt, 
with  whidi  we  were  plentlfaliy  provided.  At  length  we  acodiapllshed  aav 
point  and  rendied  the  amrgin  of  the  crater.  A  breakfast  waa  by  this  tSsat 
Bseeatary  to  av  all,  and  seated  oh  the  brink,  wo  at  oada  enjoyad  oar  fwpast^ 
and  the  Tarloas  and  isagalf  ceat  riewi  oa  all  sMca  of  as.     Huwev^dall  aad 


vaiiH*treftiiig  U  if  to  dirdl  on  ioftnimate  objeoU,  I  shill  «nd«aTOur  to  deterilt 
this  Tiew,  becaaie  it  is  perhaps  ua^ualled  by  any  in  the  world. 

On  the  extreme  right  hand,  the  lixuriant  plains  of  the  Campania  Felix  are 
spread,  fringed  by  a  majestic  curTe  of  mountains,  and  studded  with  little 
white  towns  and  Tillages.  Inclining  farther  round,  you  have  the  double  semi- 
circle of  Naples,  its  thickly-masted  port,  and  its  long  projected  mole,  a  quay 
extending  several  miles  along  the  shore*  upon  which  an  almost  anbrolcen  row 
of  tall  weH-built  houses  presents  the  fair  and  superb  front  of  the  city  ;  a  con- 
stantly rising  ground  behind^  with  an  unequal  succession  of  streets,  turrets,^ 
spires  and  palaces,  whilst  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  the  magnificent  castle  of 
St.  Elmo,  stands  proudly  peering  over  the  town.  Verging  now  towards^the 
centre,  from  the  farthest  point  of  the  quay,  a  line  of  hills  stretches  out,  on  the 
f  Ising  slopes  of  which  are  rich  plantations  of  vines  and  fruit  trees,  intersper- 
sed with  elegant  villas,  and  terminating  with  the  ancient  school  of  Virgil. 
Before  us  lie  outspread  the  spacions  bay,  whose  marbled  surface,  then  in  calm 
repose,  only  varied  with  the  reflected  changes  of  the  sky.  Carrying  the  eye 
round  the  extremity  of  Vlrgil*s  promontory,  the  Islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida, 
rear  their  abrupt  heads,  whilst  over  the  line  of  hills,  arc  seen  the  distant 
towns  of  PuzEuoli,  Bahia,  Ac. 

Inclining  to  the  left,  your  optic  powers  And  no  objeetto  rest  on,  and  are 
lost  in  immensity  of  space,  over  the  swelling  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Island  of  Caprea,  which  stands  like  an  impregnable  fortress  to  guard  the  bay, 
intercepts  the  otherwise  wide  view  of  the  ocean,  and  relieves  the  eye.  On  this 
eccentric  spot,  the  imperial  Tiberius  erected  a  palace,  and  resided.  From 
thence  you  glide  over  the  sea  to  that  chain  of  mountains,  which  bouncU  this 
part  of  the  view,  and  forms  a  most  picturesque  horizon ;  it  commences  with 
the  lofty  Castello  Mare,  and  continues  even  to  the  unseen  shores  of  Calabria. 
Under  its  abrupt  and  shagged  sides,  lie  the  towns  of  Sorrento,  Massa,  Ac. 
Having  measured  thus  the  grand  and  distant  objects  of  this  unequalled  land- 
scape, the  eye  has  a  less  painful  pleasure  in  passing  under  review 
the   lesser   scenes    within   the   semiciwalar   shore   at   the    base  of  the 

mountain.  > 

Commencing  with  the  farthest  extremity  on  the  left,  you  have  the  irregular 
lieaps  of  volcanic  sand  and  cinders,  which  stand  like  artificial  tumuli,  to  mark 
the  graves  ofthe  ancient  inhabitants  of  Poropei;  sweeping  round  the  coast, 
the  populous  little  town  of  tone  rAnnunciata  appears,  too  modern  to  have 
suffered  from  antique  eruptions,  and  too  far  removed  to  have  been  within  the 
reach  of  the  modem.  This  town  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  manufacture  of 
Maccarotti,  a  kind  of  adhesive  paste,  which,  cut  in  slices,  make  an  excellent 
soup,  much  in  esteem  with  the  Italians.  In  the  interval  between,  and  all 
•round,  within  half  i  mile  from  tlie  base  of  the  crater,  the  lands,  wherever  in 
a  state  of  cultivation,  are  thickly  crowded  with  rich  plantations  of  delicious 
fruits.  Hence  is  produced  the  fcmous  Lachrymm  Christ!,  a  full,  sweet,  and 
lusdotts  wine.  Fer,  as  if  nature  was  willing  to  compensate  the  injuries  o^ 
her  violence,  as  soon  as  a  lapse  of  years,  with  the  change  of  seasons,  has 
crumbled  the  surface  of  the  lava.and  rendered  it  miscible  with  soil,  it  becomes 
most  abundantly  feiiile,  far  exceeding  in  produce  an  equal  given  quantity  of 
the  most  rich  land.  After  dwelling  witl»  a  mixed  emotiog  of  deUght  and  awe 
4>n  this  blowiing  part  of  the  picture,  fw  are  seduced  awiy  by  the  white  and 
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brilliant  effect  of  the  new  town  of  Tone  Greco,  cootrasted  wltli  tlie  ugly  aid 
terrlflc  itreak  of  lava  which  extends  its  blacic  ecurse  from  two  small  Toleanie 
craters,  at  the  foot  of  Vesa?ios»  io  varloas  and  winding  directions  to  the 
town,  which  stands  on  the  shore.  From  thence  to  Portlei  the  coast  if  inter- 
spersed with  villiiS  and  Inzariant  gardens,  the  summer  residences  of  thema/- 
Uiwdiwnu  nobility  and  princes  of  Naples.  Portlei  itself,  where  the  King*s 
palace,  and  gardens  of  evergreen  gro? es  make  a  eonsplcuoas  flgnre,  stretches 
round  the  carve  of  the  bay,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Naples.  The  immenie 
tide  of  lava  which  overwhelmed  Herculanenm  and  buried  it  in  a  mass  of  eighty 
feet  in  depth,  has  left  visible  marks  of  iu  course,  although  seventeen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  now  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  Beyond,  on  the  right,  is  the 
last  streak  of  lava  which  was  vomited  from  Vesuvius,  in  the  year  I7M.  and 
following  a  direction  towards  Naples,  menaced  the  destruction  of  the  hithei* 
part  of  the  city.  The  ebullition,  however,  happily  soon  subsided,  and  the  red 
river  flowed  no  farther  than  about  three  miles,  in  a  course  that  comparatively 
Was  little  mischievous.  Every  thing  indeed  within  its  reach  was  destroyed, 
but  no  town  was  in  the  way.  The  view  of  the  distant  mountain  behind  Capua 
Is  Intercepted  by  the  abrupt  and  jagged  western  side  of  the  ancieul  crater, 
which,  when  Pompei  fell  a  victim  to  its  fury,  cast  up  and  formed  the  present 
cone  of  Vesuvius. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  loose  earth  and  stones,  which 
are  continually  crumbling  away  from  the  summit,  and  even  withfn  the  mefoory 
of  near  residents,  have  considerably  reduced  the  height  of  the  mountain.  All 
under  the  cone,  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile,  is  a  confused  and  many-coloared 
surface  of  lava,  uneven  from  the  number  of  small  craters  which  have  been 
formed  at  various  periods,  as  well  from  the  enormous  solid  masses  which, 
after  being  carried  into  the  air  by  the  wonderful  power  of  the  volcano,  have 
been  precipiuted  and  strewed  on  all  sides. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  describing  the  beauties  of  Ihts  prospect,  brcause 
It  comprises  such  a  variety  of  objects,  and  Is  probably  aapertor  to  uny  scene 
In  the  world,  unless  a  situation  on  the  bay  should  be  preferred,  which  would 
better  embrace  this  isolated  and  picturesque  mountain.  Many  parts  of  the 
scene,  it  must  be  confessed,  would  appear  with  greater  advmnUgefrom  b«4ow, 
but  othera  would  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  eye ;  perhaps  It  amy  be 
aald  with  justice, that  the  rye  would  eigoy  most  from  the  bay,  bat  that  the  fiew 
could  describe  best  from  the  mountain. 

It  was  only  to  turn  round  from  this  heavenly  picture,  and  we  seemed  as  it 
were,  in  the  jaws  of  this  infernal  monster.  His  appearance  was  tremendous, 
though  tranquil.  Small  spiral  lines  of  smoke  and  steam  only  are  seen  issaiag 
from  the  various  crannies  In  his  side  and  bottom.  The  erater  8e«Ba  ubout 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  on  all  sides,  neavly  perpendicular,  cvoqit 
at  one  place,  where  the  falling  away  of  the  tdp-Uvnlshea  the  adveotaiwaa 
euHosi  an  opportunity  of  descending  into  the  bowl.  Ambitious,  in  coomK^ 
with  most  of  the  foreigners  who  visit  this  volcano,  todeseend,  althoagh  i^ 
of  the  nadres  make  the  experiment,  we  resoWed  to  examine  more  mamtAf 
the  state  In  which  the  last  erupUon  had  left  tlw  crater.  To  thoio  who  kMv 
nothing  of  the  Toicano  but  by  Tepreseotation,  the  descent  Into  the  crater 
may  appear  a  bold  enterprise,  but  the  only  real  danger  incurred  ariaea  from 
the  probability' of  looso  ptttces  of  rock  quitUng  their  hold,  and  eraihiiig  yo« 
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in  tiMtr  full.  The  condaetor  freqaently  remindt  yoo  of  this  danger,  and 
Mqneats  yiin  to  be  very  carefnl  where  you  place  yonr  hands,  althongh  It  is 
impossible  to  accomplish  this  task  without  the  assistance  of  year  hands,  afttf 
without  sometimes  gUdlnir  on  yonr  breech.  When  descended,  yon  flnda  lavgn 
ipaee,  and  a  great  Tarlety  of  surface ;  at  one  part  test  rocks  cf  Infu,  lying  In 
confused  heaps,  and  dIfteuU  to  pass  over;  at  another,  banks  of  earth  like 
loam,  steaming  with  heat ;  at  another,  small  eratnrs  in  the  form  of  tunnels, 
from  whose  apertures  a  continual  steam  arises.  In  various  parts  yon  have 
only  to  raise  a  large  stone  and  you  ftml  beneath  an  intense  degree  of  heat, 
and  on  applying  your  right  ear,  you  frequently  hear  an  Internal  noise,  like 
the  rumbling  sound  of  distant  thunder.  Many  of  the  pieces  of  stone  append  ~ 
sulphurous,  and  somi^  are  covered  with  chryatalllne  salt ;  and  we  conceived 
that  the  steam  was  often  pdngent,  like  the  volatile  particles  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  add.  We,  each  of  us»  brought  away  several  pieces  of  the  volcanic 
petrifactions,  as  beautiful  as  we  could  find,  in  an  almost  burning  state  of  heat. 
So  much  of  the  surlhee  was  like  Milton's  '*  burning  marie,*'  that  we  soon  felt 
the  heat  through  the  soles  of  our  boots  in  walking  over  it.  After  indulging 
ourcurio«Ky  half  an  hour,  in  admiring  this  stupendous  wonder,  we  climbed  the 
difficult  ascent,  and  with  much  flitigne,and  some  assistance  from  our  guide, 
again  reached  the  margin,  which  is  a  full  mile  In  circumference.  Having  selected 
the  smoothest  part  of  the  surface  to  descend  upon,  we  found  the  sensation 
remarkably  pleasant.  It  is  a  kind  of  skaiting,  for  yon  may  walk  to  the  hot-  ' 
lorn  of  the  mountain  withont  raising  your  feet  above  the  surface.  At  the  base 
of  the  cone  we  re-mounted  our  mules  and  retamed  to  Portlcl,  and  strolled  over 
the  king'/ gardens,  where  we  were  treated  with  some  excellent  oranges,  and 
presented  with  brilliant  nosegays.  We  then  visited  the  museum,  and 
saw  tiome  admirable  pieces  of  sculpture.  Many  of  the  antiquiti^  which  had 
been  collected  In  the  subterraneous  towns  had  unforlanately  been  removed  to 
Palermo,  to  secure  them  from  French  pillage.  Much  however,  still  remained 
which  claimed  remark.  Amongst  other  curiosities,  we  saw  some  corn  grown 
In  the  first  century  of  our  mra,  and  many  utensils,  weights,  and  coins,  and 
what  forms  a  precions  morsel  of  antiquity,  one  whole  library  found  at  Pom- 
pel,  in  such  a  state  that  some  of  the  books,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
volumeM  have  been  unfolded,  and  we  saw  sheets  pasted  on  a  board,  which 
required  little  difficulty  to  decipher.  Philodemus,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  was 
the  reputed  author,  as  onr  conductor  Informed  ns,  of  the  greater  part  of  them. 
They  were  In  the  shape  of  moral  essays. 

A  long  suite  of  rooms  is  devoted  to  the  painted  figures  and  curious  pieces 
of  coloured  stncco  and  mosaic  work,  found  amongst  the  ruins.  From  these 
-you  may  derive  correct  notions  of  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  in 
the  internal  arrangement  of  their  private  houses.  There  are  several  collec- 
tions of  antiquities  In  Europe,  superior  to  this  in  Its  mutilated  state,  but  as 
it'stUl  contains  some  valuable  rarities  not  to1>e  found  elsewhere,  at  least  it 
deserves  notice.  To  this  palace  the  king  is  particularly  partial,  as  a  summer 
residence.  It  is  a  spacious  quadrangular  building,  and  remarkable  for  What 
^  I  should  conceive,  a  singular  Inconvenience.  The  high  road  fiom  Naples  to 
Calabria  leads  through  the  centre  of  it,  passing  under  the  chambers  of  the 
two  opposite  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  The  situation  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
central  street  of  this  neat  and  pleasant  town. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  absence  of  the  royal  family,  Portici  seemk  gay 
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•■dUfttljr;  Um  «iieerfa)  iuhabiUntt  »|i^ar  usconKioas  of  thefoiittthfly 
tTMMt  vpoD,  u  they  are  unappreheBslve  of  «  t iniiUr  Ctle.  Yet,  wlwoeTar 
TetaTloB  eshlMU  «ny  torawaniiiif  ayHiptoins  of  *'  uncomiBoa  wnOh,"  they 
^rtclpitately  take  iightand  te^  a  more,  remote  my  lam.  In  all  tberoade 
Bear  Vesuviot,  yoa  frcqaently  aee  the  image  of  8t.  Janoarlaa,  the  tutelar  aaiat 
of  Naples,  in  an  attitude,  as  if  warding  off  the  fary  of  the  rolcano.  It  shoald 
aceai  extraordinary,  that  at  a  period,  when  themost  ignorant  of  onr  labonring 
olnetes,  are  far  renoTed  beyond  the  danger  of  M%ck  a  delusion,  the  nMin  body 
of  the  Neapolitan  people,  should  be  the  dopes  ofao  gross  aehear,  asthe 
prieslliood  anuuaUy  pass  upon  them  in  the  pretended  liqeefuetton  of  the 
Uoodof  Janoarioa.  We  met  with  soTcral  foreigners  of  respeeUble  credfr, 
who  were  present  this  year  at  that  farcical  ceremony.  They  seriously  assured 
«s  that  the  moltitudes  present  witnessed  tho  whole  form  with  most  awfsl 
attention,  and  departed  away  apparently  with  ImpUoit  belief,  in  the  perfbna- 
unceof  a  miracle. 

After  sleeping  again  at  Portiet,  we  took  boat  in  tho  morning,  and  coaned  it 
lelsnrely  along  the  shore  to  Naples,  and  passed  a  week  more  In  the  city  befere 
we  made  any  other  excursion  into  the  country.  Immedtateiy  aflt-r  our  reture, 
we  received  a  polite  iofitation  from  our  fellow  traveller  M«  Grabau,  to  meet 
Lord  Hutchinson  and  brothers,  on  the  morrow,  who  fortunately  resided  whilst 
at  Naples,  with  a  merchant  that  M:  Q.  was  coioe  to  settle  in  partoenhip 
with.  We  met  them,  and  possed  a  pleasant  day  m  la  mode  AngloUe.  The 
youngest  Mr.  Hutchinson  Is  a  cheerful  companion,  llie  other  brother  par- 
takes of  the  resc-rred  saturnine  dieposition  of  ids  Lordship,  who  appears  to  be 
a  man  of  talents,  bat  who,  we  were  credibly  informed,  has  more  the  esterw 
thao  the  affection  of  his  oflicers.  He  had  resided  soma  time  in  Room  and 
Florence,  in  his  youth,  and  spoke  Italian  with  some  flujenoy. 

A  gentleman  of  Palermo,  lutrodncedus  one  evening  to  a  large  coav^rsalienr 
-party.  We  found  the  greater  part  of  the  company  sittliv  in  easy  aud  nneere- 
unonious  groups,  whilst  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  a  table  was  very  eArneatly 
ongaged  at  basetto — a  chance  game,  like  ocHtoi^  to  vliicii  they  are  very  fond 
4>f  inviting,  to  make  a  prey  of  foreigners.  The  dealer  baa,  with  some  greater 
Tisk,  peculiar  advantages.  This  amusement  we  declined  to  share, in,  bvt  were 
pleased  with  the  sprightly  manners  and  oonrersatlon  of  the  ladies,  w)^  pre- 
ferred the  chit  chat  or  the  song.  A  guitar  was  Introdnoed,  and  a  manuus 
(noblemen  are  more  numc^rous  and  more  cheap  here«  than  Peg  NiebolsoD*s 
knights  in  England,)  favoured  us  with  a  languishing  song,  of  his  own  com- 
position. The  dress  of  the  ladies  was  essy  and  unstudied,  unless  where  they 
studied  to  display  a  graceful  neck  to  most  advantage*  1  wonid  here  quote  a 
line  from  Tasso,  which  most  pointedly  expresses  that  half  concealed  beau^ 
•of  the  bosom,  by  which  he  increases  the  attraetive  charms  of  Armida.but  I 
do  not  recolLeat  his  precise  words,  and  I  will  not  spoil  his  harmonioua  poetry 
by  a  mistake.  J n  fact,  I  have  studiously  avoided  classical  qootatlona.  To 
«very  traveller  through  Italy,  they  must  frequently  occur.  3ot,  at  bear,  tbry 
smell  of  ire  pedant,  and  at  all  events,  they  do  not  answer  my  purpose.  Tlie 
advice  of  Tasso,  however,  I  dare  say  has  «ot  escaped  the  attention  ot  tho 
ItalUn  fair.  {To  be  Conlinntd.) 
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TO  THE  UIGHf  HONOURABLE  HOITBRT  PBEI,. 

*8iii,-— From  the  high  station  you  ho}d  under  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, 1  presume  that  all  appeals  for  mitigation  of  punishments, 
or  for  redress  of  wronss  that  may  have  arisen  in  the  miQistrattons 
<3(t  the  subordinate  airtberities,  ace  properly  to  be  submitted  to 
your  consideration.  On  this  presumption,  I  respectfully  ayail 
myself  of  a  subject's  right  to  claim  inquiry  into  tfie  hasd  case  of 
oppiession  and  injustice  of  which  I  have  to  complain,  a*hd  to  hope 
for  that  consideration  of  <my  most  just  and  reasonable  remon- 
strances, whieh^  froip  British  Statesmen,  is  not  wont  to  be  hoped 
for  in  vain. 

I  .am  most  viQUStly  a  prisoner  in  his  Majesty^  gaol  of  OaScham, 
for  the  foolishly  aUeged  crime  of  spoken  blasphemy,  that  is, 
for  bavang  ^oke  certain  words  not  in  accordance  with  the  meta- 
physical specalattoQs  of  my  prosecutors.  Eor  this  bfTence,  by 
which  (whatever  in  itself)  no' subject  of  his  Majesty  hath  been 
•deceived  or  injured;  I  endure  a  harsher  sentence  than  would 
liave  been  passed  on  many  veiy  capital  degrees  of  violence  or 
iraud  I  am  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for*twelve  months  ; 
M  the  expiration  of  which,  1  am  to  be  bound  in  securities,  niy- 
jielfin  SQOL  and  two  ^her  persons  in  2501.  each,  to  ie  of  good 
iehaviour,  ^c  for  Ave  years.  It  is  against  this  laHer  and  far 
«iiost  grievous  and  terrible  part  of  a  sentence,  which  in  the  whole 
and  altogether  was  most  flagrantly  ut^ust,  that  I  malce  this  my 
tnost  earnest  and  respectful  appeal;  and  do  humbly  entreat  oif 
your  generosity,  of  your  reason,  and  of  your  justice,  that  at  iMs 
«end  of  a  completed  twelvemonth's  imprisonment  {whidi  will  be 
•on  the  6tli  of  February  next),  I  maybe  liberated  entirely,  and 
that  no  securities  of  any  sort  may  be  required  from  me. ' 

1.  Because,  from  the  very  peculiar  and  indefinable  nature  of 
tte  offence  charged  against  me,  there  must  necessarily  arise  as 

.  Priutod  and  Published  by  R.  Carulr,  62,  Fleet  Street. 
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peculiar  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  required  securities,  inasmacfa 
as  whoever  should  be  found  competent  and  willing  to  give  them, 
must  necessarily  incur  upon  themselves,  and  to  their  own  fortune* 
and  characters,  the  detriment  of  a  virtuaify  publicly-avowed  ac- 
cordance and  approval  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  held 
criminal  in  me : — ^and', 

2.  Because,  the  hazard  of  the  securities  in  such  a  case,  must  be 
infinitely  greater  than  in  .any  other ;  as  hanging  uppn  the  chance 
of  any  unguarded  word  that  I  may  utter  in  the  course  of  five 
years,  and  even  on  the  construction  which  a  jealous  fanaticism 
and  offended  ignorance  may  put  on  such  a  word : — and, 

3.  Because,  no  rational  calculations  of  probable  safety  to  the 
persons  so  held  as  securities,  would  be  competent  to  conflict  with 
the  mighty  stress  of  the  presumption  that  securities  so  unjustly 
demanded,  would  be  as  unjustly  held  to  be  forfeited: 

4.  Because,  so  wolfishly  bent  on  the  utter  destrucCion,  both  of 
me  and  of  all  who  should  be  found  friends  to  me,  are  my  reitgtont 
prosecutors;  that  not  content  with  one  conviction,  two  other  in- 
dictments for  the  same  foolishly  alleged  crime  of  spoken  blas- 
phemy, have  been  passed  as  true  bills  before  grand  juries  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  removed  by  writs  of  certiorari  into  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  are  now  lodged  in  the  Crown  Office  against 
me;  and  ti  third  is  threatened,  for  publications  of  which  I  have 
been  the  author,  since  I  have  been  in  this  prison: 

5.  Because,  in  the  second  of  these  indictments,  upon  which  a 
true  bill  has  passed  the  grand  jury,  six  other  persons  are  chaiged 
as  conspirators  forsooth  in  blasphemy,  upon  evidence  only  of 
their  having  been  in  the  number  of  the  many  hundreds  who  were 
my  hearers  :^-and, 

6.  Because,  this  war  of  multiplied  prosecutions,  carried  on  by 
the  mighty  wealth  of  the  city  of  London,  in  the  filching  and  per- 
verting hands  of  its  unperceived  abusers,  though  less  mischievous 

•  than  it  is  intended  to  be,  is  mischievous  enough  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  fortunes,  peace  and  happiness  of  private  individuals;  and 
can  only  be  suppressed  by  the  decisive  display  of  such  a  tone 
of  liberality  in  higher  authorities,  as  shall  show  that  law  is  not 
to  be  made  an  engine  of  fanaticism,  nor  the  countenance  of  his 
Majesty's  ^ministers  to  be  lent  to  the  purposes  of  persecuting 
cruelty  and  religious  maliciousness: 

7.  Because,  even  if  I  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  re- 
quired securities,  or  they  were  voluntarily  offered  in  my  behalf, 
yet,  could  I  not  consent  to  accept  the  offer,  as  knowing  before- 
hand how  liable  they  were  to  be  forfeited — nay,  how  certainly 
and  assuredly  it  would  be  my  intention  to  forfeit  them : — and, 

8.  BQcause.such  repeated  prosecutions,  and  repeated  forfeitures, 
would  only  serve  as  a  bait  and  incitement  to  further  avarice  and 
cruelty,  to  revive  the  reign  of  religious  persecution,  to  reflect  <fis- 
honour  on  his  Majesty's  government,  and  to  keep  up  an  etetnal 
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fever  of  bad  foeiinga,  harsh  dealings^  and  resentful  sentiments 
among  men :-— and^ 

9.  Because,  my  own  feelings  of  honour,  my  cotisciousness  of 
innocence,  and  my  disdain  of  doing  any  thing  unworthy  of  the 
great  and  glarioua  cause  of  truths  of  virtue,  and  of  liberty,  of 
which  I  am  the  martyr,  would  render  the  demand  of  such  secu-  , 
ritiesan  invincible  barrier  to  my  egress  ;  and  consequently  must 
make  me  prisoner  for  the  whole  term  of  six  years;  or  till  bigotted 
Christian  malice,  should  for  very  shame  or  weariness,  relax  its 
merciless  gripe: 

10.  Because,  the  requisition  of  such  securities,  that  an  orator 
forsooth  should  not  declaim,  as  otherwise,  he  might  declaim;  that 
a  philosopher  should  not  write,  as  otherwise  he  might  and 
would  write — is  in  the  highest  degree  dishonourable  to  the  cause 
that  has  need  to  find  its  safety  in  such  securities,  and  is  thus 
avowedly  proclaimed  to  be  in  fear  of  what  might  be  said  or 
written,  if  honest  men  might  speak  and  write  their  minds  : — and, 

11.  Because,  this  dishonour  reflected  on  Christianity,  is  just 
exactly  all  the  more  and  all  the  greater,  in  proportion  to  the 
pretended  insigniflcancy  and  impotence  of  the  adversary  who  is 
thus  to  be  tied  and  bound,  in  order  that  Christianity  may  be 
safe : — and, 

12.  Because,  the  requisition  of  such  securities  from  a  man  of 
honourable  feelings,  as  cannot  with  honour  be  consented  to,  is  a 
requisition  of  impossibilities: — and, 

13.  Because,  the  requisition  of  impossibilities  as  the  condition 
of  fhy  liberty,  is  a  denial  of  liberty  altogether;  and  will  thus 
assign  me  to  a  length  of  and  extension  of  punishment,  for  the 
utterance  of  a  few  sentences ;  that  hardly  the  most  tyrannical 
governments  would  inflict  even  on  capital  misdemeanors,  or  any 
crimes  short  of  the  worst  that  could  be  committed  : 

14.  Because,  such  protracted  imprisonment  would  be  as  abor- 
tive of  its  purpose  as  it  would  be  cruel  and  barbarous  in  its  inflic- 
tion,— the  press,  which  has  hitherto  extended  the  knowledge 
and  conviction  of  the  jnst  and  irrefragible  truths  which  I  had 
advocated,  and  has  brought. the  excogitations  of  my  prison  hours 

'  home  to  the  minds  and  bosoms  of  thousands,  who  could  never 
have  come  within  the  range  of  my  powers  of  declamation,  would 
still  continue  to  me  the  mighty  protection  of  its  omnipotence ; 
would  plead  my  righteous  cause  and  grievous  wrongs,  and  feed 
my  soul  with  overflowing  mieasure  of  the  only  revenge  for  which 
philos:>phy  has  appetite — the  conquest  of  the  world's  conviction 
—that  I  had  played  my  part  well  in  it : 

15.  Because,  1  can  never  admit,  nor  seem  to  admit,  that  I  have 
at  any  time  been  of  "  ill  behaviour/'  which,  consenting  to  be 
held  in  securities  for  flve  years  "  to  be  of  good  behaviour,"  would 
#efm  to  admit: 

16.  Because,  no  deinition  of  what  good  behaviour,  in  my  case 

3D2 
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should  be  onderstood  to  be,  would  be  likely  to  be  agreed  od 
between  the  party  biDdin?,  and  the  party  bound ;.  inasmuch  as 
that  if  it  should  be  expected,  that  I  should  surcease  from  the 
exercise  of  my  peculiar  talent  as  an  orator — or  of  my  charac- 
teristical  vein  and  style  of  writiog  as  an  author  ;  or  that  i  should 
show  any  sort  of  tenderness,  or  delicacy,  to  a  system  of  the  most 
gross  and  wicked  imposture ;  or  not  do  all  I  can  to  weaa  men's 
attachment  from  it,  and  to  excite  their  disgust  against  it; — such 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  behaviour  which  I  certainly  never  mean 
to  be  of,  and  never  will  observe— 

**  Dom  memor  ipia  mei,  dnm  splrilus  bos  refet  srtng." 

17.  Because,  I  cau  never  admit,  nor  ^eem  to  admit,  that  the 
sentence  passed  on  me,  was  other  than  altogether  most  flagrantly 
and  flagitiously  unjust: 

18.  Because,  you,  yourself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  did 
publicly  declare,  that  '^  such  prosecutions,"  (as  that  of  which 
1  am  the  victim)  "  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  mthout  being 
duly  considered,*'  thereby,  to  the  understanding  of  the  whole 
nation,  intimating  your  own  consciousness,  that  the  prosecutk>n 
against  me  had  not  been  duly  considered : — and, 

19.  Because,  it  is  certain,  that  no  such  prosecution  would  have 
been  undertaken,  nor  I  therefore  have  been  held  to  be  criminal, 
had  not  the  direction  of  the  City's  funds  and  counsels,  unfor- 
tunately fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  utterly  innocent  of  the 
faculty  of  due  consideration,  even  the  Calvioistical  and  intole- 
rant bigot.  Alderman  Brown,  and  the  ferocious  idiot.  Alder- 
man Atkins  ;  upon  whose  administrations,  thegeneni  censure 
of  public  opinion,  has  affixed  the  characterism  of  measureless 
folly,  impotence,  and  religion : — ^and, 

20.  Because,  it  is  also  as  certain,  that  in  a  thousand  or  ten 
thousand  such  prosecutions,  conducted  under  the  auspices  and 
arrangements  of  such  men,  the  innocence  and  virtue  of  the  ac- 
cused would  afford  no  protection,  the  issue  would  invariably  be 
the  same,  and  bigotry  and  ignorance  would  assuredly  set  the  foot 
upon  the  neck  of  science,  truth,  and  virtue : — and, 

2 1 .  Because,  such  a  trial  altogether,  and  in  all  its  circumstances, 
as  that  under  which  a  conviction  was  obtained  against  me,  would 
better  have  become  the  days  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Star* 
chamber,  than  the  reign  of  a  humane  and  Protestant  Sovereign: 
— and, 

22.  Because,  the  reading  of  the  plain  unvarnished  facts  of  the 
case — ^that  a  man  of  education,  than  which  no  man  in  England 
can  pretend  to  better, — of  moral  character  which  no  man  in 
England  can  taint  with  the  shade  of  an  impeachment,  and  whose 
only  offence  was  his  possession  of  superior  felicities  of  eloquence 
and  reason,  should  be  imprisoned  for  six  years,  upon  a  conviction 
awarded  by  a  pocked  jury  of  intolerant  «iie<&oc{t>te,  on  the  soli- 
lary  evidence  of  a  stupid  blackguard  Jcexxi,  the  common  stevet- 
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keeper,  swearing  to  such  sense  as  his  envenomed  stplidity  could 
put  on,  a  few  diagregated  and  illrremembered  sentences,  gathered 
from  the  overflowings  of  the  tide  of  eloquence  whose  gist  and 
course  lay  utterly  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  conceptions*  Suefar 
facts!  (and  they  defy  disproof  and  challenge  inquiry),  wip^in  the 
coining  day  of '^  due  eon^deration,*'  cast  no  honourable  reflec- 
tion on  an  administration  under  which  they  shall  be  proved  to 
have  obtained ;  and.which  found  no  better  excuse  for  not  having 
prevented  or  redressed  the  wrong,  tfa^  the  pitiftil  aggravation 
of  a  pretended  contempt  for  the  sufferer. 

1  am  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant^ 

ROB£RT  TaYLQH,  B.  A. 

Of  St.  John's  College  Cambridge,  and  Itfember  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 
In  Oakham  Gaol,  l5th  Dec.  1828. 


SCHOOL  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION— INFIDEL  LIBRARY. 
READING  ROOM.— 62,  FLEET  STREET. 

A  BUMBLE  but  honest  Christian  made  his  appearance,  in  this 
arena,  on  Sunday  evening  last,  and  received  a  very  good  first 
lesson.  This  man  was  evidently  so  far  well  disposed,  as  to 
evince  a  desire  to  search  after  truth,  ''on  Christian,  or  on  pagan 
ground/'  We  liked  his  sincere  integrity,  and  hope  for  his  im- 
provement. Successful  defence  of  the  Christiaa  religion  is  out  of 
the  question.  A  Bishop  cannot  make  it,  with  his  doable  distilled 
inspiration.  It  is,  however,  with  the  Bishops,  that  we  should 
like  to  discuss  the  question.  It  is  a  scandal  to  the  religion,  that 
pretendedly  learned  men,  or  men  whh  real  learning,  should  be 
content  to  preach,  i^hen  discussion  is  challenged.  On  Suiyiay 
evening  last,  a  person  disgusted  with  the  presumptions  of  Irving,, 
the  Scotch  Preacher,  rose  and  said  in  answer  to  a  false  statement, 
"  /  cfeny  thtU"  Instead  of  inviting  the  person,  who  made  the 
objection  to  discuss  the  question,  the  preacher  ejaculated,  **let, 
noi  one  daring  man  disturb  the  worship  ofGodJ^  What!  did 
the  worship  of  God  consist  in  something  that  admitted  oC  denial  ? 
is  a  sermon  to  be  called  a  part  of  the  worship  of  CM  i  A  sermon 
in  which  this  preacher  reviles,  in  the  most  wanton  language 
every  sect  of  Gdd-worihippers,  but  his  own  ?  Is  that  nonsense  to 
be  called  a  wor^ship  of  God,  where  an  insane  enthusiast  so  reveala 
the  veiled  revelations,  as  to  say  that  within  forty  years  the  lews 
will  be  the  masters  of  the  earth,  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ,  and 
make  his  kingdom  universal  1  is  it  worship  to  make  a  political  ser- 
mcn,  and  touch  all  the  controversies  of  the  day,  save  that  which 
^e  infidels  advance  ?  Faith !  1  begin  to  think,  that  God  is  no  wher^ 
so  well  worshipped  and  honour^,  has  no  where  so  much  respect 
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paid,  and  justice  done  to  him,  as  in  my  chapel,  or  school  of  free 
discusion.  if  we  tell  him  in  our  mirations,  that  we  do  not  know 
him,  but  have  no  objection  to  make  his  acquaintance,  if  he 
pleases,  we  do  not  offend  him,  by  any  kind  of  pretended  worship 
or  ascription  of  character,  that  is  outrageously  offensive  to  every 
human  sense  of  deity.  If  we  do  not  worshiper  praiise,  we  do  not 
disgrace  him,  as  they  do,  who  do  profess  to  worship  and  pfuse 
him. 

Since  the  mention  of  a  prdject  in  "The  Lion,"  for  a  house  fund 
to  support  the  Temple  of  Reason,  many  friends  have  made  sug- 
gestions and  promises  of  assistance.  One  proposes  a  library,  to 
which  variolis  persons  so  disposed,  may  send  their  idle  books,  or 
books  which  they  may  not  desire  to  read  again.  Another  pro- 
poses a  subscription  of  forty  shillings  a  year.  A  third  indefinite 
subscriptions.  I  dislike  the  thing,  as  hopeless,  in  any  way  in 
which  there  shall  not  be  labour,  talent  or  value  given  for  the 
subscription.  My  own  project  is  to  have  a  library,  to  make  the 
school-room,  as  to  seats^  table,  &c.,  a  comfortable  reading  room, 
to  have  lectures  and  debates  in  the  room,  to  throw  in  some  news- 
papers and  the  best'  periodicals,  and  thus  to  make  it  a  generally 
amusing  as  well  as  an  instructive  school.  In  the  present  year,  I 
have  not  made  a  return  of  the  ezpence  of  the  first  preparmtion  of 
the  room,  which  has  rendered  this  part  of  my  business,  like  that 
of  coodncting  '*  The  Lion,"  a  labour  without  reward. 

For  all  the  uses  that  subscribers  may  like  to  make  of  this 
school-room  of  a  Sunday,  1  propose  a  subacription  of  forty  shil- 
lings per  year,  or  ten  shilling  per  quarter,  one  shilling  per  day, 
or  sixpence  for  the  evening.  If  a  sufficient  number  were  to  sub- 
scribe, 1  should  have  bo  objection  to  throw  in  the  daily  papers 
for  perusal, or  to  afford  whatever  may  be  required  as  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  the  subscription. 

I  wish  to  keep  myself  disengaged  from  the  room  at  discretion. 
When  in  London,  I  shall  be  generally  there,  and  partake  in  the 
discussions  that  may  be  carrying  on ;  but  1  by  no  means  pledge 
my  presence  every  Sunday,  i  wait  to  see  in  what  way  Mr.  Tay- 
lor will  exert  himself  on  his  liberation,  and  f  oo-operate  with 
him,  as  far  as  possible. 

Loans  of  books  from  the  room,  mast  be  regulated  by  some  fu- 
ture scale  of  prices ;  but  annual  subscribers  will  be  allowed  to 
take  home  what  they  please. 

The  room  will  be  op^ied  on  Sunday  the  21st  and  28th,  for 
any  discussion  that  may  arise,  and  to  ascertain  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers, who  may  approve  and  support  the  plan  here  laid  down. 

If  there  be  any  country  gentlemen,  who  may  wish  to  support 
the  arrangement,  1  will  engage  that  the  subscription  shall  bene- 
tt  some  worthy  person,  who  is  in  town,  and  cannot  well  aflbrd  to 
subscribe, 

RioHARn  Carlilk. 
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A  CHRISTIAN  EPiORAM. 

I  DEARLY  love  the  Jews^  upon  my  word. 
They  played  the  second  part  in  our  salvation. 
Had  they  refused  to  crucify  the  Lord, 
.We  sons  of  Eve  had  not  escaped  damnation. 
So  having^  thanked  his  Saviour,  who'd  refuse 
His  thanks  to  Pontius  Pilate  and  the  Jews  ? 


.    DIEGESIS. 

ENQVIIIIK8  begin  to  be  made,  as  to  when  this  work  will  appear. 
It  proceeds  fairly  at  press,  and  we  shall  try  hard  to  publish  it. 
with  the  new  year.  As  far  as  I  have  read  it,  I  can  be  bold  to 
say,  that  it  is^  pre-eminent  in  character,  and  is  that  peculiar  work 
which  was  wanted  to  connect  the  Christian  with  the  Pagtua  Re- 
ligion. Mr.  Taylor  will  certainly  effectually  do  this,  without 
saying  any  thing  for  the  imperfections  of  the  records  of  the 
period,  at  which  the  Christian  Religion  originated, or  took  that  pe- 
culiar name.  I  am  not  one  easily  persuaded,  I  am  not  nmch  disposed 
to  he  faithful^  in  the  sense  whicli  implies  a  fitness  or  aptness 
for  faith  ;  1  cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  evidences ; 
but  I  am  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  evidences,  that  remove  the 
personality  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  deduce  the  Christian  from  the 
Pagan  Religion.  I  perceive  that  1  shall  be  able  to  improve  my 
Gospel,  after  I  have  seen  the  Diegesis  completed.  1  cannot  yet 
announce  the  precise  price  of  Uie  book. 

R.  C. 


TO  MY  NOTTINGHAM  FRIENDS. 

I  HAVE  received  a  copy  of  a  well  written  review  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's three  first  lectures,  as  a  letter  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  lecturer;  but  1  have  not  room  for  a  page  of  it  this  week.  To 
complete  the  Journal  in  the  present  Vol.  of  ''The  Lion,"  I  must 
trespass  upon  the  pages  of  the  last  two  Nos.  I  will  -certainly. 
print  this  letter  at  the  first  opening,  which  will  exhibit  the  fact, 
that  Nottingham  contains  infidel  talent  enough  in  itself  to  cope 
with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Gilbert.  Let  him  once  again  say  discus* 
sion,  and  he  will  be  surrounded  by  his  opposing  neighbours.  We 
shall  unpulpit  this  preacher  yet,  before  we  have  done  with  him. 
A  fox  is  never  so  well  kennelled  ;  but  that,  by  perseverance,  he 
may  be  unkennelled.  So  it  wUl  be  with  Mr.  Gilbert ;  his  very 
cunning  will  betray  him,  and  his  effrontery  will  cause  him  to  be 
hunted  down  as  fair  game.— R.  C. 
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To  ike  Editor  of  «  The  LionJ' 

Sir,— 1  iras  surpriaed  at  tlie  extracts  yon  inserted  m  the  SUt  number  of 
vol.  2,  of  "  'I'uK  Lion,'*  from  the  *'  Empire  of  the  Naira,"  as  inconsUtent 
irith  the  philosophy  of  that  work,  and  opposite  to  your  repeated  dislike 
of  every  thing  bearing  the  shadow  of  fiction ;  hut  as  the  insertion  ha» 
tickled  the  vanity  of  its  author,  so  as  to  tndoce  hito  to  send  vot»  for  inser- 
tion in  «•  Thb  Lion,"  a  letter  from  the  poet  Wielaiidf  and  fttwn  Percy 
Bysslie  Sbellry  on  that  woiic ;  and  as  y oar  correspondeot  {R.  Biair)  is  so 
much  enraptured  with  the  work,  because  its  contents  are  in  opposition  to 
the  marriage  system,  which  he  considers  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils,  des- 
troying the  peace  and  happiness  of  millions,  I  am  induced  to  ffife  yo» 
my  opinion  on  your  extracts  of  the  work ;  because,  I  think  iu  introduo 
tion  has  a  tendency  to  demormlize  "  Thb  Lion"— take  from  him  his  noble 
dignity,  and  put  him  upon  an  equality  with  the  goat,  Wieland's  letter 
is  dated  August  1793,  Wlien,  I  suppose,  he  was  a  very  youtig  maa*  ;  aod 
Sftelley *8  before  lie  was  of  age,  at  which  time  their  passion*  were  in  tbeir 
Mftitfa,  their  experience  all  to  come,  and  their  discretion  not  bnmgbt  iBto- 
afltk>a.  Besides,  tbey  were  poeta,  and  yovmg  aaMfous  poets  too,  who  live: 
in  fictioui  Bttd  revel  in  romance— cenr-queiSly,  they  were  ill  calculated 
to  give  an  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  such  amorous  hoys  can  hare  no 
weight  to  recommend  the  work ;  tlierefore,  am  1  surprised  that  you  should 
introduce  it  in^  '*^  Thx  Lion*' — you  cannot  possibly  suppose  the  plui  cair 

.  be  adopted,  though  your  friend  Bhiir  bids  you  go  on. 

To  war  with  faetio»  and  ilrhl  with  romance,  would  be  acting  like  Do» 
Qoizote;  or  like  attempting  tu  folly  of  disputing  the  right  or  wronr  of 
the  enchantments  describe  in  the  **  Thousand  and  oueTalea  of  the 
Qeoii ;"  therefore,  I  have  no  remark  to  make  on  the  production  of  the- 
*'  Empire  of  the  Nnirs,'*  as  a  novel.  Its  estimation  must  depend  on  the 
taste  of  its  resders;  but  as  you  attempt  to  point  out  the  faults  of  otiKrtr 
add  reofobate  the  many  evils  of  Christianity,  witii  a  wish  to  ameliorate  the 
ebttditteft  of  mankind,  1  am  led  to  suppose,  that  seeing  the  evils  arisittg 
from  the  indissoluble  union  of  marriage,  in  ao  many  instances,  y>n.  ofiEpv 
this  as  a.  remedy—- and  a  poor  remedy,  I  think,  when  analysed,  you  will 
find  lt»  On  this  solid  ground  of  your  doinr  something  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  mankind,  I  take  my  stand ;  and  toough  1  may  allow  yon  merit 
for  your  intentions,  I  bone  soon  to  convince  yon  of  jour  error.  1  do  not 
dispute  the  riffht  of  the  virgin  Molly,  to  prerul  on  Tom  the  Cartes  to  j^ 
her  with  child,  any  more  than  I  find  fault  with  the  Virgin  Marv  beung 
got  with  child  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  provided  Molly  can  maintain  the  child 
after  its  birth ;  but  1  hold,  if  she  makes  her  father  and  brothers  maintain 
her  child,  she  is  nearly  as  had  as  Mary,  who,  it  is  written,  made  poos 
Joseph  work  hard  to  maintain  the  fruit  of  her  holv  love.  Nor  do  1  call 
in  question,  the  right  of  any  other  virgin  to  gtanfy  her  passions^  pro- 
vided she  iias  the  wa^s  and  means,  amply  to  provide  for  the  resiilt  of 
socfa  ^ratifiealkm.  I  acknowledge  she  has  tbe  same  right  as  asasi — but 
wiibit  slie  must  submit  to  the  same  results  which  often  belU  man — and 
if  earned  le  excess,  natwe  stamps  her  curse  on  the  act  with  barrenness. 
Dki  we  live  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise,  or  even  such  as  Cooke  has  described 

.  Otaheite.  where  fish  is  plenty,  fruit  grows  without  cultivation,  and  men 
lite  on  tne  bread-fruit  trees,  and  go  naked;  then  the  boys  and  girb  may 
sing,  dance,  Sec.  under  the  trees,  and  call  uncle  instead  of  f&tri  bat 
that  plan  must  be  confined  to  their  present  ignorance,  Ibr  with  greatee 

*  Ne,  an  old  man,  refcrring^to  an  act  of  hi^  youth — R.  C. 
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l&nowlcd|(c,  they  would  Imve  greater  wanu,  and  no  woman  conld  plovid«  for 
)ier  offspring ;  and  only  in  those  latitudes  where  the  earth  is  so  prodactire, 
and  the  inhabitants  so  near  a  state  of  aatiire«  can  the  nlan  be  at  all  prac 
tised,  because  in  all  other  climes  with  all  the  lahour  or  man,  a  family  cav 
liardly  be  supported.  Nalure  th«n  U  once  opposes  the  8y«tein»  and  points 
out  its  absurdity ;  bat  as  the  author  of  the  *'  Empire  at  the  Nairs,'*  re* 
fers  to  nature  as  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  his  mode  of  love,  t  will  follow 
him.  I'he  male  can  be  of  no  aerrice  to  the  fishy  who,  the  luoment  they 
are  capable. of  receiving  nutriment,  find  it  ready  for  their  use;  hut  the 
birds  of  tl)e  air  are  formed  to  know  a  fatlier*s  love  and  oare,  and  they  set. 
a  noble  example  to  man — they  select  their  mate  and  marry  for  a  seasour 
because,  here  asaistance  is  neoessary-^tha  hen  cannot  by  hersttlf  make  her 
nest — ^and  were  she  to  leave  her  eggs  t0  procnre  food,  tlM»y  would  become 
cold,  and  the  young  ones  never  oe  produeed— <od  evei»  when  hatched, 
it  wouUi  be  imposeiSle  for  her  to  keep  them  warm»  and  coUect  a  su£iciency 
of  food  to  rear  them ;  therefore,  has  nature  oansed  a  union  of  consUncy, 
as  a  stimulus  fpr  the  male  to  confine  his  love  to  ouv,  which  inducea  him 
to  assist  his  mate  in  all  her  Uboor,  to  Wc  and  protect  his  young,  to  teach 
them  to  flv  and  procure  food,  till  capable  of  iBaintaiaing  tlunnat^lves.  Of 
the  aninml  creation,  we  find  their  attachments  governed  by  their  wants ; 
their  food  being  always  at  hand,  and  no  clothing  necessary » their  wants 
Mre  soon  supplied.  The  sheep  born  af  night,  can  walk  the  next  morning, 
and  finds  immediate  milk  from  its  mother,  who  haa  no  eccasion  to  leave  it 
for  food,  consequently  the  father  is  not  wanted  here — ^nor  is  the  mother 
endowed  with  any  passion  necessary  to  be  gratified,  till  she  has  reared 
her  youn^,  and  taught  it  to  procure  its  own  food,  wlien  her  attachment  to* 
it  ceases,  it  being  then  old  enough  to  provide  for  itself,  and  she  seeks  a. 
fresh  love,  bvi  only  one  lover—her  marriage  Is  only  for  %  time,  and 
during  that  time  she  is  constant.  1  know  hot  of  one  beast  that  jfnrostitatea- 
herself,  and  that  beast  is  a  t^oman.*  The  sheep  1  think  is  a  fair  criterion 
of  all  animals.  If  the  cat  and  dog,  the  rabbit,  the  hare,  &c.  are  weaker 
when  born,  they  are  supplied  only  by  milk  from  the  female,  till  like  the 
sheep,  they  find  food  for  themselves — their  wants  are  few,  and  the  means 
of  supplying  those  few  wants  within  their  reach,  therefore  a  /aiher*e  eare 
is  not  neceiMary. 

It  is  true  the  voluptuous  atid  debauched  characters  are  fond  of  admiring 
the  liberty  of  the  hurl,  the  prodigal  life  of  the  cock,  the  wantonness  of  the 
goat,  and  envying  every  sparrow  that  they  meet ;  and  after  they  have  done- 
all  this,  and  imitated  them  all  as  mucn  as  possible,  what  arc  they — 
onlv  a  goat  with  a  man^s  face. — ^They  have  done  what — why  that  ia 
which  a  dog  would  beat  them ;  but  to  leave  those  would-be  goats,  to  their 
goat-like  enjoyment  as  long  as  it  may  last  them,  and  to  return  to  the 
animal  man,— in  what  state  do  we  find  him,  when  your  author  wants  ta 
throw  off  the  name  and  cate  of  the  father— born  the  weakest  and  most 
helpless  of  all  human  beings— from  a  mother  who  sustains  the  greatest 
pain  of  all  animals  iii  producing  her  young,  and  is  the  longest  unable  to^ 
assist  her  offspring.  Wliilti  many  other  animals  can  walk  in  12  hours — it 
IS  twelve  mouths  before  he  can  totter  off,  two  vears  before  he  can  pro- 
nounce a  word,  foiiiteen  years  before  he  is  capaole  of  attempting  to  learn 
the  means  of  procuring  nis  food,  &c.  and  twenty-one  before  he  is  con- 
sidered old  enough  to  provide  for  himself.  Why  how  many  generations  of 
those  your  author  draws  his  comparisons  from,  must  have  passed  away 
befort;  the  boy  becomes  a  man^and  what  are  his  wants  compared  to  theirs^ 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  town  bull,  but  never  of  a  town  cow. 
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a  thousand  fold  ;  can  bis  mother  sapplv  them— can  she  witbont  the  assiit- 
anee  of  man  support  herself;  and  as  your  aathor  has  drawn  her 
amorous,  nature  may  rire  some  eight  or  a  dosen  children — but  herfaiher^ 
she  knows  him  not— -her  brothers*  they  are  gone  courting — and  oncles, 
have  not  the  feelings  of  a  fother.  SelAove  is  the  predominant  passion  of 
all  animated  nature-^man  lives  in  his  offspring,  he  feels  they  are  part  of 
himself;  he  gases  with  raptuies  on  his  bov,  he  folds  his  girl  to  his  bosom, 
and  he  presses  their  motner  to  his  heart,  because  he  is  antmneed  tbey  are 
kis  children  I  this  self-love  stimulates  him  to  new  energies^  gi^os  him 
dcliffht  in  instructing  his  offuiring,  and  rapture  in  seeing  their  growing 
abtltty;  they  are  the-pride  of  his*  manhood,  and  he  looEs  forward  witli 
confidence  to  their  care  and  proteetion,  when  the  evening  of  his  life 
comes  on,  and  bis  weakening  limbs  want  support.  Hasan  uncle,  those 
motives,  those  feelings,  those  enjoyments,  or  tliose  expectations?  be  cannot ; 
for  the  moving  principle  of  man's  action  ^«  self-love,  has  no  operation 
here,  as  -he  knows  not  his  own  fisther,  or  who  begot  his  sister;  he  has  not 
been  taught  any  tie  of  blood,  and  as  vour  author  is  fond  of  following  the 
example  of  brutes,  he  may  be  as  fona  of  his  nephews  and  nieces,  as  a  dog 
is  of  bis  cousins.  Perhaps  his  sister  had  better  have  taken  ber  chance  of 
marriage  with  all  its  evils,  than  be  at  a  brother's  mercy  for  support ;  but 
she  has  her  lovers  to  assist  her — ^not  so— the  man  who  only  has  a  brute's 
passion  to  gratify,  has  only  the  feeling  of  a  brute  towatds  his  youn^— 
Am  yovfi^,  Iiow  can  he  ascertain  they  are  his,  wlien  he  only  shared  with 
others  the  embraces  of  a  wanton  ?    And  thus — 

**  The  child  who  many  fathers  share, 
,  Does  seldom  know  a  father's  care.*' 

Tour  author,  with  no  great  trouble  fo  himself,  has  formed  the  plan  of 
getting  children,  but  forgot  the  means  of  rearing  and  educating  them. 
Aa  he  intimates  this  no-marriage  system  was  formerly  practised  by  the 
nobility  on  the  Malabar  coast— does  he  intend  it  for  our  Aristocracy  only, 
whose  pure  blood  are  often  made  more  pure  bv  the  iotrodoction  of  an 
assistant  to  do  duty  for  my  lord  ;  they  are  a  privileged  class,  the  drones  of 
the  hive,  and  of  no  moral  good  whatever  in  society ;  and  if  the  descent  of 
heirs  was  from  their  females,  there  would  be  some  certainty ;  at  present,  in 
many  instances,  it  is  a  very  doubtful  case — but  to  return  to  the  children. 
Where  is  their  natural  protector — where  is  the  cock  of  the  nest?  Gone ;  be 
knows  them  not — neither  love,  custom,  or  inclination,  has  any  weight 
with  him — he  has  gratified  his  passion,  and  has  no  ties  to  bind  him 
—  the  mother  and  her  children  must  shift  for  themselves,  or 
perish.  Look  at  the  effect  of  this  liberal  conduct,  when  practised  in  our 
day  of  restriction,  religion,  and  morality.  What  does  the  love-confiding 
girl  receive  in  return  for  her  fondest  afiection  ?  Desertion  and  contempt  in 
Uie  hour  of  her  need.  What  succour  does  the  offspring  of  their  free  loves 
obtain  from  his  amorous  father?  A  dog'^  portion.  See  the  number  of  self- 
murders  occasioned  b^  this  fond  reliance  on  man's  honour— ask  the  thou- 
sands of  wretched  girls,  made  prostitutes  through  such  reliance,  tbe 
history  of  their  loves.  *'  Man  is  by  nature  false,  cruel,  and  inconstant  ;*' 
and  this  plan  would  make  us  every  thing  that  is  bad,  unhinge  every  socbl 
tie,  and  destroy  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature.  The  woman  it  would 
make  miserable,  by  depriving  her  of  all  faith  in  her  lover,  and  tbe  con- 
fidence she  has  in  her  naturail  protector,  besides  depriving  her  of  all  those 
endearing  enjoyments,  arising  from  the  thousand  little  attentlooi  given 
and  received  oetween  her,  her  husband,  and  their  children.  Where  is  the 
comparison  between  the  woman  of  divided  love,  and  her,  whose  afficcdons 
are  fixed  on  one  dear  object? — let  your  author  define  it.     The  voluptaary 
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may  be  enamoarcd  wttb  his  plan,  as  the  soldier  is  with  plaDdcr«  and  its 
effects  would  be  alike  destractire ;  bat  to  the  man  of  honour  and  recti* 
tude — to  the  philosopher — to  the  man  who  seeks  for  real  happiness,  it 
mnst  be  most  ahhorcnt,  to  say  little  of  the  necessity  of  a  wife  for  oar 
dooiestic  comforts,  or  the  reliance  we  place  on  her  fidelity  and  attention 
tooar  concerns,  of  the  great  share  she  nas  in  the  rearing'  and  education 
of  our  children,  the  comforts  of  oar  home,  her  attention  in  our  illness,  and  - 
the  happiness  of  our  lives.'  I  will  meet  yonr  author  on  his  greatest  point,  . 
the  gratification  of  our  passions,  in  which  I  think  his  plan  most  com^* 
pletely  deficient — the  mere  sexual  enioyment  puts  us  only  on  an  equality 
with  oar  riFal  the  goat,  in  which  he  Seats  us.  Man  is  a  sensitive  being,  ' 
possessed  of  so  many  superior  qualities  to  the  brute«  that  his  love  is  of  a 
more  refined  nature;  and  his  greatest  happiness  in  love  consists  in  the 
conviction,  that  the  affection  of  nis  mistress  is  solely  attached  to  himaelf,— « 
hence,  arises  the  pang  of  jealousy,  and  death  from  disappointed  love 
on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  where  confidence  is  complete,  he  con-  • 
sents  to  give  up  his  liberty— to  forsake  all  others,  and  attach  himself  only 
to  the  object  of  his  fond  affection — ^she  is  the  idol  of  his  love,  the  god  of  - 
his  worship,  and  the  saint  of  bis  idolatry,  because  he  conceives  he  is  all  • 
that  to  her.  It  is  this  confidence  on  her  warm  affection  that  supports  faim 
during  absence,  encourages  him  to  toil,  and  is  the  reward  of  his  efforts. . 
In  my  youthful  days,  1  had  my  love,  and  as  nature  had  given  me  a  warm 
temperament,  I  was  perhaps  romantic  in  my  affections^  The  principal 
ingredient  in  my  love,  was  constancy  and  affection.  The  rose  I  selected, 
I  considered  my  own  rose,  round  which  I  planted  the  sensitive  tree,  and 
my  greatest  happiness  consisted  in  the  conviction,  that  I  ivas  the  only  bee 
that  fed  on  its  sweets,  or  inhaled  its  fragrance.  Gould  the  man,  woo  in 
the  ardour  of  his  passion  called  on  his  mistress,  and  found  his  place 
occupied  by  another,  feel  as  1  did ;  and  though  my  head  is  whitening  with 
age,  and  my  boys  and  girls  have  made  me  a  grandfather,  I  reflect  with  plea- 
sure on  those  scenes  of  my  youthful  love.  Let  the  debauchee  count  his  amours 
and  draw  a  comparison  of  our  respective  happiness.  What  a  loss  of  all  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  human  heart  mast  take  place,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Natr*s  plan — all  that  heaven  of  happiness  which  arises  from  confident 
affection,  all  the  loved  affection  between  parent  and  child,  all  those  endear- 
ing ties  which  form  domestic  happiness,  and  all  that  confident  love 

**  Which  nature  in  our  cup  has  thrown. 
To  make  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go  down/* 

-  But  to  retam  to  your  author's  comparison  of  nature,  let  him  enjoy  the 
solitary  felicity  of  the  dog,  i  should  prefer  the  affectionate  pelican,  though 
I  feed  my  young  with  m^  hearths  blood.  • 

The  principal  part  of  your  quotation  from  the  *'  Empire  of  the  Nairs," 
is  declamation  against  matrimony.  As  nothing  in  this  world  is  perfect, 
it  is  easy  to  find  fault,  without  a  capability  of  mending  the  errors  we 
point  out ;  few  are  satisfied  with  their  lot;  all  would  be  independent  and 
none  would  labour.  Yonr  author,  no  doubt,  regrets  be  does  not  enjoy 
the  same  vigour  as  when  he  wrote  the  work,  yet  he  is  compelled  by 
nature  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age;  the  earth  we  inhabit  is  rough  and 
smooth,  the  air  we  breath,  cold  and  hot,  the  health  we  enjoy,  pleasant  and 
painful,  our  own  temper  varying  with  the  aliment  we  take,  the  society  we ' 
Keep,  and  the  season  of  the  year ;  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  spring,  we 
mast  submit  to  the  frost  of  ivinter,  and  to  eat  the  fruit  of  autumn,  we  moat 
endure  the  summer's  beat ;  on  all  sides  we  find  no  pleasure  without  pain, 
no  good  without  evil,  it  is  consistent  with  the  system  of  our  nature,  with 
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the  land  ire  inhabit,*  it  is  the  lot  of  mortals  and  of  all  animated  beingv 
Why  then  are  we  to  shun  matrimonv  ?  the  birds  couple  till  their  young 
are  full  grown  and  able  to  provide  tor  UiemseWes,  and  it  takes  the  major 
part  of  a  lon^  life,  before  the  youngest  child  is  able  to  provide  for  itself. 
If  a  bird  left  the  nest  for  a  fresh  mate,  the  consequence  would  be  the 
destruction  of  the  young,  and  if  man  to  gratify  his  passions  leaves  his 
home,  the  resnlt  is  the  misery  of  all  dependent  on  him ;  he  must  then,  as 
a  child  of  nature,  submit  to  nature's  laws,  and  to  enjoy  the  good,  submit 
to  the  evil,  and  as  he  finds  his  own  temper  agitated  bj^  the  various 
incidents  of  life,  he  must  make  the  same  allowance  for  the  imperfections 
of  his  mate,  as  he  must  be  conscious  she  finds  in  him.  If  man  is  so  bate 
as  descdbed  in  your  Lion,  page  654,  "  if  he  rejects  every  acquisition  as 
soon  as  possessed,  and  sighs  lor  every  untasted  enjoyment,'*  &«. ;  if  he  is 
that  unprincipled  villain  to  discard  the  woman  who  has  placed  all  con- 
fidence in  his  vows,  because  he  has  enjoyed  her,  and  leave  the  produce  of 
his  love  to  misery  and  wao^  he  must  i>e  bound  by  laws ;  as  well  might 
we  suffisr  the  tiger  to  go  unchained  among  our  young,  as  to  snfler  the 
monster  man  to  enjoy  his  passions  uncontrolled;  it  is  from  the  long 
experience  of  the  past,  it  is  from  a  knowledge  of  those  passions,  and  tJ» 
diMdfal  oviU  arising  from  their  uncontrolled  e&cts,  that  has  cauacd  those 
instttatioDS  binding  on  all,  but  felt  to  gall  only  the  vicious. 

That  there  are  evils  in  the  marriage  state,  I  admit,  and  some  couples  so 
nnlbrtunately  yoked^  that  there  lives  are  miserable  in  conscauence ;  and 
1  admit,  that  laws  ooght  to  be  made  in  such  cases,  to  uubind  their  fetters^ 
but  witli  all  the  faults  of  the  present  system,  the  plan  of  the  Nairs  wonld 
be  a  Ihoasaad  times  worses  the  propensities  of  ^outh  leads  to  licentions- 
ness,  and  man  needs  not  provocatives  to  vice,  for  as  spiriu  act  on  the 
liody,  80|do  ^*  new  systems  of  gallantry"  on  the  mind,  and  the  essay 
yoQ  have  copied,  can  o^ly  act  as  a  stimulus.  The  author  has  my  pardon 
for  its  prodnctioD  in  1/93,  because  he  was  young,  but  I  think  07  the 
present  time,  experience  should  have  taqght  him  the  effects  of  such  a 
system.  I  calculate  he  is  old  enough  to  he  a  grandfjttber,  though  I 
expect  if  he  is  consistent  with  his  work,  he  never  was  a  husband.  Xon* 
scions  from  the  experience  of  many  years,  and  tlie  observations  I  have 
made  through  life,  of  the  necessity  ot  laws  to  bind  fmil  man  to  his  matSr 
for  the  good  of  both  parties  and  society  at  large,  sad  seeing  it  is  consbtent 
with  the  Uws  of  nature  of  which  I  form  a  link,  I  sobniit  tp  her  decrees^ 
and  am, 

A  Child  or  Naturx. 

Bristol*  December  IS28. 


NOTE  ON  TBS  LETTER  OF  A  CHILD  OF  NA.TUR£v 

My  Bristol  friend  haa  mlber  overohaige<(  hi«  toi)«  of  opposi* 
lion,  to  my  introdvetion  of  the  esny  on  materoily  into  ^  The  Lioa.' 
That  introdnction  wai  avowedly  made  as  a  euriasiiff,  and  on  le* 
ferring*  back,  it  may  be  seen,  that  I  have  neither  given  connte- 
nance  to  the  project,  nor  to  the  fiction  which  eml^llisl^es  it  f 
carefully  excluded  from  the  essay  its  prefatory  conjuncdon  with 
the  Romance,  nor  have  I,  by  insipqation  even,  called  the  reader's 
attention  to  (he  romancej  in  any  other  way,  than  in  «faowiiig  th^ 
opinions  of  some  eminent  men  in  its  fecommeAdations.  The  isct 
is,  1  have  not,  like  Shelly,  had  my  ideas  of  manfqp9»  or  love 
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changed  by  this  work,  nor  can  I  see  in  it  a  sing^le  reason  to  call 
me  beyond  the  sentiments  of  the  ''EVERY  WOMAN'S  BOOK/' 
The  Author  of  the  Empire  of  the  Nairs  had  not  considered  the  prin- 
ciple of  population^  in  the  ^onstmetion  of  fais  work :  and  theabsence 
of  all  allusion  to  the  means  of  supporting  his  system  by  labonr,  is 
a  defect  that  stamps  it^  in  its  present  shape,  as  an  impracticable 
prqject.  The  property-producing'  part  of  a  people  are  not  much 
qualified  to  dance  waltzes  in  the  evening,  and  to  choose  lovers 
for  the  night.  They  have  something  else  to  think  about.  Nor 
is  the  system  more  conveniently  applicable  to  dealers,  or  vendors 
of  articles  which  they  do  not  produce.  Wherever  the  man  is 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  where  a  stock  of  goods  is  to  be 
managed,  in  the  lower  scales  of  dealing,  a  wife  seems  essential  to 
the  care  of  theproperty ,  aa  the  income  will  not  support  a  mistfess  or 
assistaot,  nor  will  a  mistress  or  assistant  so  well  support  the  in- 
come. In  my  situation,  with  many  little  faults  found,  pro  and 
con,  I  feel,  that  1  cannot  manage  my  house  and  business  withoat 
a  wife ;  nor  is  any  other  kind  of  assistance  sufficient,  or  satisfao* 
tory,  or  to  be  depended  upon.  In  copversation,  we  disagree 
upon  almost  ev^ry  topic  that  is  started ;  but  there  is  the  one  inte- 
rest of  family  welfare  never  lost  sight  of,  and  mutually  advanced, 
as  far  as  it  is  understood.  I  know  no  other  partnership  or  assis- 
tance that  offers  the  man  of  business  the  same  security,  when  he 
is  absent  from  home. 

in  the  projected  Nair  System,  the  man  is  not  to  have  a  home,  is 
not  to  be  the  housekeeper;  and  here,  if  the  woman  is  elevated, 
the  man  is  depressed,  and  cannot  be  great  or  dignified  in  charac- 
ter. Again,  this  projected  Nair  System  urges  its  convenience 
for  the  purposes  of  war ;  that,  when  a  man  goes  to  war,  he  leaves 
no  tie  or  property  behind  him ;  but,  war  is  not  desirable,  and  as 
we  proceed  to  ta*ke  legislation  and  government  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  aristocracy,  war  will  not  flonritfh  or  be  encouraged.  A  la- 
i>ouring  and  commercial  people,  as  a  whole,  never  makes  a  war 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  territory  of  another  people. 

I  protest  affainst  the  imputation,  that  any  mere  theory  of  love, 
of  the  kind  here  alluded  to,  is  calculated  to  demoralize.  The 
spirit  of  that  imputation  is  the  spirit  that  finds  no  virtue  out  of  a 
particular  system,  and  that,  confining  the  notion  of  right  to  self, 
condemns  idl  else  as  wrong.  It  is  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  that 
will  not  either  actively  or  passively  bear  discussion.  Vice  is 
overy  where  exhibited  to  the  human  eye;  but  the  principle  of 
virtue  is  not  in  ignorance ;  but  in  knowing  what  is  vicious  and 
shunning  it. 

My  friend's  letter  is  a  proof,  how  difficult  it  is,  even  for  li- 
berality, when  bent  on  opposition,  to  take  up  the  statements  of 
the  person  to  be  opposed  fairly,  and  fairly  to  animadvert  upon  them. 
Thefe  is  a  great  deal  of  misconception  in  this  letter  of  the 
^£hild  of  Nature,'  and    some  unwarranted  inferences  as  to 
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lecfiery  and  the  state  ofamatiTeness  to  be  expected  in  the  lysteiti 
or  the  Nairt. 

Of  the  atility  of  broaching  theories  of  this  kind  for  coosidera* 
tioQ  and  discussion,  I  i^ill  instance  the  opinion  of  a  most  res- 
pectable, well  informed  and  truly  philosophical  charader, 
previously  a  strangper  to  m^,  who  called  at  my  shop  about  two 
•years  since  from  Holl,  and,  while  converstog  with  me,  most  se- 
dM^Iy,  on  a  variety  of  topics,  observed. — *'  I  attribute  a  very  large 
portion  of  tht  evits  and  disagreements  of  the  marriagpe  life  to  the 
customed  circumstance  of  the  man  and  wife  constantly  sleeping^ 
together  in  the  same  bed.  It  is  calculated  to  weaken  attach- 
ment, aind  by  its  forced  and  too  frequent  familiarity  lessens  all  the 
charms  and  pleasures  which  are  or  ought  to  be  found  in  mar- 
riage.'* The  truth  flashed  on  my  mind,  as  a  well  spoken  or  well 
written  aphorism  is  sure  to  convey  it,  and  1  have  never  ceased  to 
think  of  it  in  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  marriage  in  this 
country.  R.  C. 


LONDON  COMMON  CX)UNaL. 

It  has  not  been  without  difficulty  and  self  debate,  that  i  have 
stooped  to  notice  this  locality  ;  but  as  general  good  may  be  occa- 
sionally produced  by  local  display  of  feeling,  so  also  may  it  be 
accomplished,  by  a  well  timed  endeavour  to  correct  that  feeling. 

Resident  in  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  a  ward  more 
celebrated  than  any  other  in  the  C5ity  of  London  for  its  endea- 
vour to  exhibit  a  disposition  to  reform  the  institutions  of  the 
country  (the  City  hitherto  excepted),  1  perceive  among  its  house- 
"holders,  that  which  appeals  to  me  to  be  an  unhinged  judgment, 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  its  past  representatives,  and  a  disposition  to 
try  some  of  higher  pretensions.  I  congratulate  the  disposition  ; 
but  as  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  perceive,  that  it  has  met  no  proper  per- 
sons on  which  to  besort  itself. 

The  reforming  character  of  the  past  representatives  of  this 
ward,  as  far  as  1  can  see  it,  has  been  entirely  inane.  I  know 
not  a  man  among  them  who  h^  done  a  new  thing,  among  the 
many  new  things  most  necessary  to  be  done,  i  see  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  talent  among  them  that  has  approached  to  mediocrity, 
and  I  do  perceive,  that  an  originality  of  talent,  associated  with 
most  rigid  honesty  in  its  application,  is  essential  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  kind  of  useful  reform.  I  confine  my  observs- 
tions  to  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  1  have  been  a  householder 
in  the  ward. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  late  representatives,  according 
to  my  view,  we  have  to  consider  who  and  what  are  the  partial 
substitutes  which  present  themselves.  All  that  are  at  present 
known  as  candidates  are,  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  not  an  inhabitant,  nor 
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carrying  on  any  business  in*  the  ward  or  city,  and  Mr.  William 
Cobbett  an  inhabitant,  and  carrying-  on  business  in  the  ward. 

The  pretensions  of  Mr.  Hunt  are,  that  having  been  appointed 
to  an  office  in  the  City,  that  of  Auditor  of  the  City  Accounts,  he' 
cannot  do  what  he  wishes  to  do  usefully  in  that  office  without 
holding'  at  the  same  time  the  office  of  Common  Councilman.  He 
states  an  apparent,  though  it  may  be  a  real,  inconsistency,  that 
he,  an  auditor,  is  not  allowed  to  see  the  whole  of  the  City  Ac- 
counts, and  the  purposes  for  which  the  Cfty  Funds  are  expended. 
If  this  statement  be  correct,  here  is  a  wrong  which  requires  a 
remedy:  and  on  that  pretension  hinges  Mr.  Hunt's  claim  to  be 
elected.  He  has  no  other  moral  claim  that  will  bear  examination. 
In  any  other  sense,  he  is  an  intruder  on  this  ward,  and  from  what  is 
known  of  the  emptiness  of  his  political  and  moral  character,  ft  is 
'  known,  that  he  is  not  the  proper  representative  of  any  respecta- 
ble body  of  housekeepers. 

Against  the  claim  of  Mr.  Hunt,  it  is  objected,  that  be  cannot 
hold  the  two  offices  of  Common  Councilman  and.  Auditor,  that 
be  cannot,  in  fact,  unless  an  act  of  parliament  relieve  him,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Grenville  in  the  Treasury,  audit  his  own  ac- 
counts. If  this  be  shown  on  Saint  Thomases  Day,  Mr.  Hunt  will 
'  lose  his  election  ;  fof  I,  as  one  of  the  electors,  should  feel  dis- 
graced in  voting  for  him,  unless  it  be  to  make  him  a  more  efficient 
officer  in  an  office  to  which'  he  has  been  by  the  Livery  appointed. 

Mr.  Cobbett  has  made  no  other  pretension  to  the  office,  than 
that  Mr.  Hunt  will  want  his  assistance ;  therefore,  the  efficiency 
of  Mr.  Hunt's  pretension  will  decide  that  of  Mr.  Cobbett. 

Many  housekeepers  say,  that  the  ward  will  be  disgraced  in 
the  political  and  moral  charactere  of  two  such  representatives. 
I  join  them  in  that  expression  of  feeling.  Still,  as  a  change  is 
desired,  as  our  former  representatives  have  done  os  no  good,  as 
none  better  ofbr  themselves,  and  as  none  better  have  been 
found  by  the  electors,  we  may  console  ourselves,  that'oiir  former 
representatives,  as  far  as  they  are  returned,  will,  by  the  mixture, 
bestir  themselves  to  be  more  useful,  or,  at  the  expiration  of  an- 
other year,  the  electors  may  learn  the  necessity  of  drawing  forth 
new  men,  more  suitable  to  their  stations,  and  morens^ful  in  their 
appointments.  The  only  injury  we  can  receive  from  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Cobbett  is  a  little  disgrace,  at  having  our  moral  cha- 
racters thus  represented.  R.  Carlile. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  REV.  R,  TAYLOR. 

RBVERBftD  SiR,-»With  tins  I  send  the  enclosed  subscriptions,  which 
I  have  collected  from  friends,  scattered  from  Mount  Pendle  even  into  the 
border  of  Cheshire*    This  small  sum  should  not  be  considered  a  proof 
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that  irft  Are  Indifferent  to  your  cLunu.  Numbers  regret  tlieir  ia^iUty  ta 
conlribttte  a  mite.  The  coitatry*  at  least  the  labouring  class,  is  alanneit 
at  the  prospect  of  a  new  edition  of  the  horrors  of  the  late  panic ;  bat  Padi- 
liam,  tiie  forest  of  Pendle  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  are  eognlpbed  in 
greater  dittressthan  was  experienced  in  1826.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  the  fact,  that  some  manufacturers  are  giring  one  shilling,  aad 
tMliers  only  ten*pence  for  a  piece  of  thirty  ^ards,  four  of  which  U  ooo- 
•Mered  a  week's  work.  OatoMal,  the  principal  article  of  sabsisteoee,  is 
one  halfpenny  per  pound  dearer.  Then  thev  were  not  destitute  of  parish 
relief,  and  were  farther  sapplied  'from  the  MetropuUtian  fund ;  but  now, 
if  Mr.  Cobbett  would  take  a  rural  ride,  he  would  see  an  illustration  of  the 
happiness  which  the  poor  law  produces.  At  Padiham,  the  overseer 
sternly  refuses  to  relieve.  The  press,  while  it  eloeuently  painU  the  dis- 
tress of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  refuses,  and  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Gibfmltar,  b  silent  on  the  tenfold  greaterbanlships  of  the  calico  weavers 
in  thb  oouaty.  That  sone  idea  may  be  formed,  it  should  be  stated,  that 
tive  pieces  per  week  is  the  utmost  tliat  hand  labour  can  produce ;  at  which, 
■at  the  oest  price,  would  oal^  produce  five  shillings.  It  is  necessarj  then, 
that-wife  or  child  should  wind  bobbins  for  him.  This  five  shillinga  will 
purchase  twenty-eight  pounds  of  meal.  Supposing  the  weaver *to  have 
a  wife  and  two  children,  it  will  afford  each  one  pound  per  day.  Thry 
may  prooare  water,  but  there  is  not  a  fraction  for  clolhea,  rem,  fire,  or 
«ther  necessaries.  Leaving  theological  subjects  to  yo«,  aad  to  these  who 
are  more  able  to  discuss  them,  I  have  only  to  wish,  that  yoa  will  eater 
into  no  securities  that  may  stop  vou  in  the  glorious  career  yam.  have  ss 
well  run.  That  you  may  have  the  health  and  vigour  necessary  to  com- 
HAeie  and  enjoy  the  victory,  is  the  wish  of  the  subscribers,  and  of  your 
well  wisher. 


Black  Horse  Street,  Bolton, 
Dec.  18th,  1888. 

Jdhn  Heyes,  an  enemy  to  ancient 
sopersiiiion,  bat  a  friend  to  old  mo- 
rality, ns  eomprisedby  Mr.  Carllle 
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that  there  was  a  man  on  earth 
that  could  prove  the  Incompre- 
hensible, or  be  convinced  there 
Is  none  bat  Natare  -        -        0    i 
John  Foster  thinks  all  things  put 
together  would  make  the  great- 
est God,  nod  all  the  God  that 
there  Is  -        -        -        •       0    i 
John  Featherstooe,  Preston,  who 
thinks  that  the  late  Bishop  of 
CaDterbory*s  will.  Is  SQfiicieat 
to  show  the  beneficial  effect* 
of  Christianity  in  this  Chrtslisn 
conntry  -        .        .        .        #    6 
James  Parke,  Black  bum     -        16 
R.  Lister,  Ditto  -        -        16 
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G.D.  ,.-.10 

An  admirer  of  the  Rev.  Robert 

Taylor.  Blackburn  -  -  1  6 
Harriet  Alire  Hifycs  «  -  0  9 
Edward  Smith    -  -       0    G 
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J^mmai^a  Tour  hlj^nk.  Sdmeads^  in  eompanjfmth  J.AitMmder^  i» 
Me  jfear  1801-1802,  through  France,  haty.  Switzerland,  a  part  <f 
Oermmny  and  the  Netherlands.  Dedicated  to  fniliam  Blgar, 

(Continued  from  p,  788.) 

Omi  lady,  whieb  rather  shocked  the  cfelleoey  of  our  feeliogf ,  and  lodieated 
•oinethiBg  of  the  eomiption  of  this  polished  society,  sported  a  dress  a  to 
otiuaUerg  trifling  Indecencies  must  be  permitted.  In  a  state  of  mumers  where 
nen  are  suffered  to  introduce,  in  the  first  circles^  their  mistresses.  This  lady 
we  Were  told  was  one  of  that  description,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  party. 
Little  more  need  be  said  on  the  parity  of  Neapollten  manners,  except  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  moreelerated  the  circles,  the  more  ebrmpt 
and  debauched  they  are. 

In  one  of  our  morning  promenades,  we  passed  by  the  airing  room  of  the 
Neapolitan  con? icted  felons.  There  appeared  to  be  two  hnndred  of  them,  and 
we  were  shocked  to  hear  from  onr  senrant,  that  it  was  probable  that  each  of 
them  had  mnrdered  ten  or  twelve  of  his  fellow  creatures.  But  we  were  less 
sarprised  at  this,  when  we  afterwards  heard,  that  this  weak  and  narrow  prin- 
cipled government  made  a  trafle  of  murder— in  other  words,  that  any,  the  most 
atrocious  of  these  culprits,  whose  puutshment  Is  generally  a  condemnation  of 
tome  years  to  heavy>irons,  might  purchase  his  release  for  one  or  two  hundred 
crowns.  With  such  a  police,  and  such  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  the  sangui- 
nary spirit  (every  man  carries  his  stiletto)  and  excesses  of  the  Laszaroni, 
ought  less  to  be  ascribed  to  their  evil  disposition,  than  to  the  blind  and 
Iniquitous  conduct  of  their  rulers-  Money  seems  at  Naples  a  very  espential 
agent.  In  open  activity.  All  the  world  knows  that  It  can  not  only  buy  off  the 
punishment  due  to  erlmes,  bat  also  purchase  the  highest  hereditary  honours 
ofthesute. 

Rambling  one  day  on  the  port,  we  were  going  to  a  part  where  the  ord- 
nnn«  is  k«*pt,  when  the  sentinel  came  up  and  ordered  us  to  return,  but  on 
obserrfng  us  lobe  Englishmen,  he  apologised,  and  desired  as  to  walk  on.  At 
the  coffee  rooms  too,  where  we  often  spent  half  an  hoar,  we  were  treated  with 
much  attention  and  respect  The  society  that  frequent  these  places,  is  rigidly 
eeonomfeal.  Water  very  weakly  mixed  is  the  general  beverage.  This  city 
is  happily  well  supplied  with  that  necessary  article.  A  large  river  is  eon- 
'  ducted  above  thirty  miles  over  mountains  and  valleys  at  an  immense  expense, 
and  ftimishes  many  cascades  and  fountains  which  are  constantly  playing  in  the 
city.  They  have  a  double  convenience ;  they  supply  the  town,  and  in  sultry 
Weather  refresh  it. 

We  received  an  invitation  to  another  convenatiooe,  at  whieh,  in  addition 
to  cards,  music,  and  singing,  dancing  was  introdneed.  This  company  waa 
more  brilliant.  It  was  a  kind  of  gala  night.  We  had  many  nobles  and  one 
of  the  fifty  or  sixty  Neapolitan  princea.  Was  agreeably  disappointed  in  find. 
Ittg  the  English  country  dances  liishlonaUe  here,  with  sene  little  variatiohs. 
or  course  I  selected  my  partner,  and  mingled  In  the  dance.  The  master  of  the 
ball  always  leads  the  dance,  and  with  Che  same  time  varies  the  figure,  every 
tinte  he  leads  oC  TbedHference  of  manner,  most  diflleult  to  an  English  danear 
eonslsta  In  turning  the  partner,  a  figure  which  Is  very  frequent  and  rsptetod 
three  or  four  times  successively.    Instead  of  giving  the  haad  at  with  as,  ^ 
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Udy  tnd  § eotleman  clai p  etch  other  round  the  waitt.  By  use  and  funftfhrilf , 
I  tooa  oTercame  my  firat  ankwardMM,  and  found  at  length*  that  I  eonid 
clatp  In  my  arms  an  Italftan  fair  with  eqaal  facility  and  pleaaare. 

Such  is  the  generating  effect  of  one  introdnction  to  an  Itniian  eonvemtioae, 
that  we  receif  ed  many  in? itatlons,  and  might  hate  paaied  oar  eTenlngt  In  a 
•ontinaal  roand  of  Neapolitan  parties.  The  conrenationes,  have  one  peeaUar 
recommendation,  to  which  may  be  ascribed  in  some  measare,  their  freqaency. 
I  aaan  the  economy  with  which  they  are  conducted.  A  glaM  of  lemonadB^ 
wUch  cnn  scarcely  be  called  an  expense.  Is  the  only  refreshment  Introdaeed. 
Temperance  indeed  is  a  general  virtue  with  the  Neapolitans,  and  their 
moderation  is  much  enhanced  in  valoe,  when  we  recollect  the  abuodanoe  of 
lazaries  in  this  almost  spontaneous  climate. 

The  best  wines,  and  many  of  these  are  powerful  and  luscious,  amy  be  pur- 
chased in  the  gross,  at  the  rate  of  from  four-pence  to  sixpence  per  bottle.  At 
a  ▼iUage  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  called  for  some  of  the  country  wine  to 
rafresh  ourseWes,  at  a  small  public  bouse,  and  they  only  charged  us  three  half- 
penoe  per  bottle* 

We  now  proposed  an  excursion  round  the  bay  of  Bahla.  But  I  cannot  help 
making  mention  of  one  annoyance  a  foreigner  meets  with  la  Naples.  When- 
ever he  passes  the  grand  sqaares,  he  Is  pestered  by  a  thousand  applications 
from  ragged  drivers,  recommending  their  respective  coac;hes  and  single  horsr 
chaises,  which  stand  from  morning  to  night  waiting  a  fare.  In  one  of  these 
ealeches,  we  seated  ourselves,  with  our  servant  and  driver  behind,  (a  practice 
generally  in  Naples)  and  for  twelve  cartlnl,  (about  four  shillings  and  six. 
pence)  engaged  it  for  the  whole  day,  and  set  off  for  Puasuoli.  On  leaving 
Naples  you  pass  by  Virgirs  tomb,  which  we  had  before  Tlsited,  not  without 
admiring  the  plainness  and  simplicity,  both  of  the  monument  and  epitaph. 
We  then  entered  a  subterraneous  passage,  of  about  a  furlong,  under  the  hiU  of 
Phttsilippus.  This  excavation  is  a  simple,  grand  and  useful  piece  of  iog^nmtj 
awl  effort.  The  perspective  of  this  arched  perforation,  through  one  solid  maaa 
ef  rock,  strikes,  on  entrance,  with  a  sublime  and  beautiful  effect.  The  passage 
U  amply  wide  enough  for  two  carriages  to  pass  without  inconvenience  or 
danger ;  and  being  in  a  straight  line,  flambeaux  are  seldom  made  use  of  by 
duy-llght,  but  after  suasct,  they  are  equally  necessary  to  prevent  the  danger 
of  beliqr  over-ran  by  carriages,  or  assassinated  by  highwaymen. 

On  Issuing  from  the  gothic  opening  of  the  rock,  a  new  rural  sceoe  beau, 
ttfhlly  bnrsu  upon  you,  through  which,  an  excellent  road  of  about  six  milei« 
brings  you  to  the  town  of  Puaauoli,  situated  on  the  Naples  side  of  the  enehanl- 
lag  bay  of  Bahia.  Around  its  borders,  are  many  natural  curiosities  as  well  as 
the  ruins  of  many  magoiftcent  temples,  baths,  and  palaces.  To  save  the 
irouble  of  describing  minutely  the  Tarious  objeoU  of  this  day's  curiaetly,  1 
purchased  a  full  description  of  th^m  in  Naples,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
they  merit  publication.  Afler  seeing  the  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Puxxaoli^  pre- 
ferring the  dellghtfhl  sea  air  to  a  dusty  road,  we  engaged  a  little  skiff  to 
carry  us  round  the  coast.  We  landed  first  near  Montenuovo,  the  last  moun- 
tain that  was.  formed  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  on  this  side  of  Naples,  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  passed  by  the  lake  of  Lucrino  to  the  Sibyl's  CuTe,  and 
the  lake  of  Avemo,  both  celebrated  by  the  heathen  poets. 
*  From  thence  we  returned  and  sailed  round  to  the  ancient  palace  of  Nero, 
which  stands  on  a  rqpky  part  of  the  shore,  and  is  still  remarkable  for  lu  hot 
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Vmtlis;  these  are  Urge  springs  of  boiling  water,  so  powerful,  that  the  steatn 
arising  from  Ihcm  passing  through  three  different  passages  from  the  Ulterior 
of  the  roclc,  produces  on  any  person  who  enters,  an  immediate  and  Tloledt 
perspiration.  They  are  in  high  esteem  with  the  Neapolitans,  who  daring  the 
summer  months  floeic  hither  in  crowds,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  tliem.  On 
thrusting  your  hand  into  the  sand  on  the  seashore  where  the  spring  tentf 
itself,  you  feel  an  intense  degree  of  heat. 

Near  this  delightful  spot  Julius  Giesar  erected  another  magnificent  palace, 
beyond  which  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  baths,  which  belonged  to  the  pri- 
vate families  of  luxurious  imperial  Rome.  Still  coasting  round,  we  were 
shown  the  sepulchral  chambers  of  Agrippina  the  mother  ef  Nero,  and  farther 
still  the  elegant  ruins  of  three  spacious  temples,  iD»good  preservation,  dedi- 
cated to  Diana,  Venus,  and  Mercury.  On  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  two 
latter,  our  conductor  passed  one  of  those  witty  remarks,  which  1  dare  say  is 
daily  repeated  on  the  same  occasion.  In  various  parts  of  all  these  ancient 
ruins,  are  found  inscriptions  which  are  useful  illustrations  of  their  purpose, 
but  are  too  numerous  to  be  transcribed.  We  then  sailed  under  the  grand  for- 
tress of  Bahla,  which  stands  lordlike  on  a  solid  rock,  to  guard  the  bay 
beneath. 

On  landing  again;  we  were  conducted  about  half  it  mile  over  genfly-rlsitig 
hills  to  the  old  Stygian  pool,  on  the  banks  of  whieh,  are  the  celebrated  Ely- 
slan  fields.  Upon  this  ^pot,  the  great  families  of  Rome  were  emulous  of 
distinct  burying  places.  Many  of  the  sepulchres,  with  the  funeral  ornamedts 
remain  entire,  and  sdirie  of  them  are  very  advantageously  made  use  of  by  the 
farmers,  as  cellars  to  preserve  the  Palernlan  wine,  which  was  formerly  pro- 
duced from  tlie  vineyards  of  this  soil.  One  of  the  proprietors  very  hospitably 
made  Us  chobse  a  bottle  fi^om  a  variety  of  casks,  and  Horace  never  enjoyed 
one  more.  Quitting  this  charming  Scenery,  we  visited  the  ancient  grand  resef- 
voir  of  water,  said  to  have  been  donstructed  by  Aui^ustus,  for  the  supply  of 
seven  towns,  ft  is  one  of  the  ihost  perfect  and  stupendous  monnroents  ef 
antiquity,  and  its  utility  probably  more  than  adequate  to  the  incalculable 
expense  of  forming  it.  Walking  then  some  little  distance  further,  we 
descended  into  the  subterraneous  prisons  invented  by  the  inhuman  Nero-,  the 
narrow  dismal  cells  seem  worthy  of  his  cruel  character. 

Af^er  this  variegated  round,  we  again  embarked,  and  sailed  In  a  direct  litie 
across  the  bay  toPuzzuoli,  only  regretting  that  we  had  not  tim^  to  extend 
our  little  voyage  as  far  as  the  cape  of  Mlseno.  The  picturesque  view  of  the 
shores  round  this  bay,  which  was  their  grand  naval  station,  as  soofi  as  the 
Romans  became  a  maritime  power,  is  not  to  be  described.  Arid  even  under 
yon,  you  frequently  catch  a  glimpse  of  ruins,  or  the  old  Roman  road,  on 
which  the  sea  has  made  considerable  encroachments  in  several  parts  of 
this  bay. 

On  entering  the  port  of  PuzzuoU,  you  have  the  Crumbling  ruins  of  Cali- 
gula's bridge,  the  purpose  of  which,  is  a  subject  of  di^|)Ute,  with  the  carious 
antiquarians.  It  is  projected  out  from  the  shore  ifilo  the  bay;  where  it  is 
several*  miles  across,  now,  and  consistii  of  seventeen  arches.  It  was  appa- 
rently built  with  the  double  deslgd  of  breaking  the  force  of  the  sea  in  the 
port,  and  of  facilitating  the  passage  across. 

On  disembarking,  we  walked  alioitt  a  m\U  from  Pusniuoli  tb  the  rocks  of 
flolfatara.    This  remarkable  spot  is  the  erator  of  an  aneient  volcano.    When 
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wUhia  It,  iIm  Mrth  09  all  sldei  around  appctrs  white  and  yellow,  as  of  tlia 
aad  solphor.  The  proaDd  you  tread  on  Is  bollow  ;  for  if  yoa  drop  from  yovr 
band  a  large  stone,  It  roars  with  a  tremuloos  caoDon-like  aovod.  Frooi 
eraonles  on  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  smoke  Issues  forth,  and  steam  rises 
from  seTaral  parU  of  the  bottom.  In  one  eomer  particularly,  it  mshes  forth 
with  the  Ylolence  of  a  forge  bellows,~and  the  steam  is  scalding  hot,  at  well 
as  the  stones  and  earth  around  ;  the  smell  is  sulphurous.  From  this  plaea 
the  Iting  extracts  large  quantities  of  sulphur,  and  constantly  employs  many 
men  In  working  it. 

Not  fhr  distant  from  thence  is  an  elegant  ruin  of  what  they  now  call  a 
Colisio.  It  is  an  antique  theatre,  with  a  spacious  arena,  distinct  rows  of 
boxes  aad  diflslons,  exfctly  on  a  similar  plan  with  those  of  Fompei,  Rome, 
and  Hereulanenm. 

W^  again  returned  to  Puxiuoll,  and  remounting  our  ealeche,  set  oif  for 
Naples  by  the  road  wts  came,  too  much  gratified  with  the  result  of  oar  re- 
searches to  feel  any  fatigues  from  the  labours  of  the  day.  On  the  road  side, 
before  we  quitted  the  coast,  we  passed  the  quarries  of  antique  lara,  wblcb 
supply  the  dty  of  Naples  for  building,  paving,  Ac.  The  poor  wretehes 
employed  In  hewing  these  rocks  into  portable  and  even  squaree,  are  the  ooa- 
deavied  convicts,  who  labour  in  heavy  chains,  and  under  the  eye  of  a  eom* 
pany  of  soldiers.  Tliey  had  probably  been  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes*  and 
we  could  not  suppress  some  unwelcome  reflections  on  this  gloomy  sketch, 
from  the  depravity  of  human  society,  contrasted  with  the  lively  picture  pie- 
sented  us  by  nature,  arrayed  in  all  her  brightest  charms.  Sarely,  we  hoped, 
man  was  endowed  with  a  capacity  to  eigoy  the  bounties  spread  before  him. 

We  had  now  formed  a  little  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  invited  a  party  to 
dine  at  our  apartmenu.  Politeness  induced  them  to  conform  to  the  English 
BKKie  of  hospitality ;  and  weak  as  the  Neapolitan  wines  arot  several  of  our 
-  friends  fell  under  the  weight  of  bumpers  to  a  continuance  of  that  nafiooal 
regard  and  interest  in  each  other's  prosperity  which  the  two  nations  felt  now 
more  than  ever.  In  fact,  the  Italians  all  admit,  that  at  least  the  Island  of 
Sicily  was  preserved  from  the  devastation  of  a  French  army  by  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  fleet.  I  would  here  say  something  of  our  hero  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  part  he  acted  during  his  stay  at  this  court,  but  as  I  could  say 
much  to  his  disgrace  and  little  to  his  honour,  I  shall  be  silent  on  the  subject. 
A  part  of  our  company  Heeronied  us  to  the  theatre.  Cicerone,  in  Naples,  is 
a  term  generally  applied  to  those  men  who  hang  about  the  doors  of  public 
places  and  hotels,  obtrusively  offering  their  services  to  conduct  foreigners 
to  the  curiosities  of  the  town  or  neighbourhood,  which  they  are  all  extremely 
apt  In  explaining  in  a  voluble  parrot*like  jargon.  Our  friends  politely  per- 
formed at  the  theatre  the  office  of  Ciceroni,  and  pointed  out  every  performer 
and  object  that  deserved  attention.  Our  ears  were  ravished  by  the  BMSt 
enehanting  voices  and  music  we  had  heard  in  Italy.  Monbelli  is  unequalled 
in  vocal  powers  by  any  mati  in  Europe,  and  Signora  Spinotti  ranks  with  oar 
BillingtoB.    The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was  in  a  superior  style. 

Being  still  lent,  the  other  theatres  were  closed,  and  all  that  is  excelleal  in 
Naples  was  eonoentrated  in  this,  to  carry,  as  it  were,  the  sacred  opera  to 
perfeetlou.  This  union  of  theatrical  talents  compensated  the  loss  we  sna- 
tftiMd  in  not  seeing  the  grand  theatre  of  St.  Charles,  with  all  lu  splen^d 
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6«feonAioM  Slid  britlUm  eottptny.    We  were  p#rflif  tied  to  tie  it  bf4mf* 
iigbt.    It  if  eqaally  loiMrb  end  Mtrly  as  large  as  that  of  Milan. 

Before  we  qeltted  Naples,  we  made  another  pleasant  ezeorsioo  to  Gaserta, 
one  of  the  royel  palaces,  at  aboot  fourteen  miles  from  Naples.  It  Is  a  regnlar 
and  msgolileent  building,  and  which,  like  sevml  other  nnHnlshed  palaoes 
In  these  realms,  stands  a  monument  of  the  folly  of  undertaking  an  enterpriser 
witbont  the  means  of  completing  it.  The  plan  Is  grand  and  perfeet-*-^ 
sltvatton  delightfhi.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  lofty  and  romantic  mountains, 
yet  commands  a  rieh  andeztensiTe  view  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Naples  to 
the  sea,  and  the  high  lands  on  Its  borders. 

The  palace  is  dlTided  into  fonr  regular  parts,  one  only  of  which  is  Unifbed : 
yet  this  is  complete  enough  for  any  monarch  in  Burope,  and  Is  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  royal  family.  The  superb  marble  staircase,  In  the  centre 
of  the  palace,  Is  saperior  to  that  of  any  palace  In  the  world,  and  the  theatre 
is  arranged  and  decorated  in  a  most  rich  and  elegant  manner. 

The  gardens,  part  of  which  were  planned  with  exquisite  taste  In  the  Eng* 
lish  style,  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  (who  resided  in  the  aiQoining  Tillage 
whenever  the  royal  family  made  Caserta  their  abode)  reach  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  and  were  terminated  by  an  arlifleial  cascade,  or  rather  cata- 
ract, of  a  stream  equal  to  the  Darent,  falling  two  hundred  feet  in  a  manner 
contrived  to  give  It  the  moit  grand  effect.  Thii  white  and  beautiftil  torrent 
is  seen  at  the  distance  of  many  milei,  and  from  the  gardens  is  lubterraneously 
conveyed  to  supply  the  city  of  Naples. 

The  melancholy  king  of  Sardinia,  deprived  of  almost  all  his  earthly  com- 
forts, resides  In  a  palace  in  this  village,  and  seeks  in  religious  devotions 
that  solace  that  crowns  never  gave,  and  which  the  power  of  kingdoms 
cannot  destroy.  We  saw  him  at  mass  in  the  public  church.  His  countenance 
impresses  the  idea  of  a  gloomy  enthusiast.  Only  some  few  days,  however, 
had  elapsed  since  the  burial  of  bis  queen,  and  his  pallid,  mournful  cheeks, 
probably  still  borrowed  some  of  their  gloomy  tincture  from  that  event.  His 
establishment  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  private  gentleman. 

From  Caserta,  we  crossed  the  mountains  about  five  miles,  to  visit  a  stu- 
pendous artificial  curiosity.  Tills  was  an  aqueduct,  consisting  of  three  tiers 
of  very  lofty  arches,  to  convey  the  river  that  supplies  the  cascade  and  Naples, 
from  one  mountain  to  another  over  a  deep  valley.  No  remains  of  the  andent 
aqueducts  produce  so  striking  an  effect  as  this  great  and  expensive  work. 
The  water,  which  here  turns  an  extensive  public  com  mill,  is  brought  from 
a  hill  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  and  is  a  happy  proof  of  ingenuity,  in 
so  well  mingling  the  useful  and  ornamental. 

There  were  several  convents  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  at  the  one  we  called* 
we  were  treated  with  civility  by  the  friars,  whQ  showed  us  their  cloisters, 
cells,  and  chapel.  In  general,  we  remarked  that  in  remote  villages,  If  the 
chapels  and  churches  were  less  richly  decorated,  they  were  more  fine  and 
gaudy  than  in  large  cities. 

I  must  not  leave  Naples  without  some  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  that  populous  and  interesting  country.-  —The  progress  and  effect  of 
the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  in  Naples,  stands  a  phenomenon  in 
ipbliticai  history.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  men  of  information  should' 
make  It  a  subject  of  enquiry,  and  trace  the  effects  to  their  source.    There  is 
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rfifpo  to  ftppiehdiMl,  Ihftt  om  of  the  colUt^nU  ftldt  of  their  pr«|rrwi.  It-  lb* 
posiltanlmous  chtrtcier  of  the  pretMil  mooerch,  def  {railed  by  low  eod  Iwbi* 
tBAl  debtochery.  CerUia  it  Is,  that  the  perty  who  attached  itself  to  tbe 
French  canse,  consisted  of  men  of  rank  or  property.  Hcaroely  an  ancient 
family  in  Naples  is  to  be  eicepted.  This  aUacbipent  erineed  itself  on  ibe 
first  opportunity.  When  tbe  French  army  entered  tbe  city,  tliey  gate  it 
open  countenance  and  support ;  and  even  wiien  a  popular  insnrrection  took 
plane  In  fa? onr  of  the  royal  canse,  many,  of  tbem,  and  some  few  of  tbe 
priesthoodt  look  arms  and  united  with  tht»  Frenf  b«  in  open  war  against  tbe 
people.  The  result  is  well  known,  with  its  fatal  conseqnenoes  to  the  rebel* 
lions  nobles. 

The  sanguinary  spirit  of  t^eir  subsequent  persecution,  was  not  less  un- 
just than  impolitic  ;  and  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  it  has  left  a  rankling 
spirit  of  revenge  in  the  breast  of  many  a  powerful  nobleman.  This  demo- 
erotic  inciinatlon  of  thye  nobles  is  the  tkon  extraordinary,  because  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  bias  towards  a  commercial  enterprising  spirit  in 
that  class,  or  any  disposition,  however  much  they  may  detest  and  ridicule 
priestcraft  and  superstition,  to  despise  and  shake  off  the  distinction  of  classes 
or  hereditary  aristocratic  honours.  Besides,  tbe  impatience  tbey  displayed 
}n  prematurely  attempting,  by  such  suspicions  means^  to  introduce  asuiden 
change  of  public  opinions,  proves  no  spirit  of  philosophy  or  depth  of  design. 
Hm^  they  acted  wisely  and  temperately,  their  united  influence  must  even- 
tually have  effected  a  revolution  of  sentiment  in  a  cause  so  flattering  to  the 
popular  wishes.  Concluding,  therefore,  that  no  jar  of  interest  or  clash  of 
sentiment  between  the  moiiarcby  and  aristocraqy,  could  be  so  injurious  to 
the  feelings  of  that  class,  ri  vetted  as  they  are  to  privileges  and  distinctions, 
as  to  be  melted  down  into  one  undistlnguishable  mass  by  the  crucible  of  de- 
mocracy, I  can  only,  without  being  able  to  discover  their  motives,  express  taj 
surprise  at  the  measures  they  embraced. 

The  conduct  of  the  populace  is  equally  singular,  contrasted  with  tbe 
notions  the  French  revolution  Instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  in 
the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  yet  the  conduct  of  the  populace  does  not 
flow  from  very  remote  sources.  They  are  generally  acted  upon  by  near  im- 
pressions, and  two  circumstances  which  must  strike  the  most  superficial  obser- 
ver, partly  unfold  their  rootires.  Superstition,  In  whatever  country  it  gains 
a  great  footing,  is  sure  to  lay  hold  of  all  the  least  informed  part  of  the 
society.  In  Naples,  the  numerous  establishments  of  the  priesthood,  their 
liumilityand  attention  to  the  people^  the  intervention  of  their  innumerable 
saint-agents  in  every  shop  and  at  every  comer  of  every  street,  all  conduce 
to  render  the  loWer  Neapolitans  grossly  infected  with  that  disease,  whicb 
first  palsies  the  understanding  and  then  enslaves  tbe  heart.  This  subjected 
fhem  at  least  to  the  influence  of  tbe  priesthood,  whose  monastic  eiistenee 
depending  on  the  maintenance  of  monarchy,  inclined  them  generally  (although 
a  part  of  them  scandalously  armed  in  favour  of  the  French),  to  exert  them- 
selves in  defence  of  the  state.  The  misconduct  of  the  French  too  gave  power- 
fbl  arguments  to  the  advocates  of  the  royal  government,  wbich  the  clergy  were 
not  wanting  in  industry  to  propagate.  Bo  that  I  infer  that  the  superstition  of 
tbe  people  and  consequent  influence  of  the  priesthood,  u|ainiy  accounts  for  tbe 
extraordinary  direction  of  the  current  of  popular  opinions  In  that  city,  during 
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Ike  «pocha  of  repabllcmo  saeceu.  The  other  motive  alluded  to,  whleh  too 
commonly  prefaiU  with  the  popaUce  of  all  coantries,  Is  the  love  of  plunder. 
It  appeared  to  them  a  most  happy  and  fayourable  occasion  to  indulge  that 
mischievous  propensity.  The  poverty  and  numbers  of  the  Lazzaroni,  induce 
a  credit  of  this  motive,  and  had  they  been  uninfluenced  by  the  other  supers 
stition,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  a  general  wreck  wouid  have  been 
made  of  the  kingdom  by  anarcliy  and  pillage. 

When  the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  arrived  at  Naples, 
the  friends  of  the  government  expressed  most  cordial  satisfaction ;  seven  thou- 
sand French  still  remained  in  Calabria,  and  the  disappointed  democrats  had 
had  a  revengeful  spirit,  whetted  by  the  remorseless  persecution  of  their 
friends.  The  monarchy  would  have  been  again  endangered  by  the  renewal  of 
War,  and  perhaps  the  foundations  on  which  it  stands,  even  If  peace  continues, 
are  not  very  solid.  The  prominent  features  in  the  city  of  Naples,  in  a  philo- 
sophic view,  convey  no  respect  for  the  present  government.  You  constantly 
9ee  a  crowded  population  and  general  idleness,  an  appearance  of  great  wealth 
concentered  in  a  few,  contrasted  with  more  poverty  and  wretchedness,  than  ii\ 
any  city  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  churches,  the  porticoes,  and  the  staircases  of  every  palace,  and  even 
respectable  private  houses,  groan  with  the  waitings  of  diseased,  deformed  and 
emaciated  mendicants.  After  visiting  once  more  the  converzatione,  to  tako 
leave  of  our  friends,  we  proposed  lo  return  to  Rome,  that  we  might  be  present 
at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week.  On  leaving  Naples  for  Rome,  yon  ascend 
a  small  hill,  from  thu  top  of  which,  the  whole  road  to  the  city  of  Capua,  \i 
one  rich  plain  sown  with  corn,  and  planted  with  mulberries  and  vines,  thus 
rewarding  the  farmer,  at  his  certain  harvest,  with  triple  crops.  Through- 
out Italy,  this  is  the  general  system  of  agriculture,  (excepting  the  pasture 
lands)  and  the  rich  soil,  assisted  by  the  genial  climate,  is  by  no  means  over- 
burdened. We  alighted  for  ^  moment  at  a  small  town,  to  look  at  a  new 
monument,  standing  in  the  centre  of  it.  It  was  erected  in  honour  of  Ferdi- 
nand, ^hen  he  expelled  the  French,  on  the  same  spot,  where  they  had  planted 
the  tree  of  liberty,  which  the  inscription  styled  **  Arboit  lieentice  damnoscB" 
We  did  not  stay  to  refresh  ourselves  until  we  reached  Capua,  the  spoiler  of 
Carthaginian  valour. 

In  common  with  all  the  towns  in  ^he  Neapolitan  territories,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dense  population.  We  walked  round  the  ramparts,  which  if  in 
good  repair,  are  capable  of  a  stubborn  resistance.  The  town  is  large,  but  not 
well  built.  We  remarked  a  more  than  common  proportion  of  churches  and 
convents,  one  of  each  of  which  we  visited  ;  in  the  former,  there  were  several 
Roman  sepulchral  vases  at  the  entrance.  The  altar  was  elevated  with  grand 
effect  at  the  extremity  of  a  colonnade  of  pillars,  of  antique  granite,  and  was 
rally  decorated  in  preparation  for  the  approaching  Holy  Week.  At  the 
grate  of  the  convent  of  St.  Antonio,  we  saw  several  nuns,  and  on  declacipg 
ourselves  Englishmen,  they  respectfully  curtsied,  and  after  some  conversation, 
hospitably  treated  us  with  some  sweet  cakes  and  cherry  brandy.  It  is  obsf^r- 
vable  that  the  majority  of  nuns  in  almost  all  the  convents  we  sa^r,  are 
advanced  In  years^  from  forty-five  to  sixty.  If  such  institutions  were  shut, 
'against  the  cruel  parent  and  unfeeling  guardian,  who  frequently  compel  .tl\e 
reluctant  maiden  to  resign  in  early  life,  the  natural  an^  fascinating  pl^a^iyros. 
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of  fociety,  tbey  mii^ht  be  rendered  uiefal,  pleasant*  aD4  respectabU.  He« 
sorted  to,  only  by  Tolantary  cbolee,  they  woold  offer  at  all  dooa  to  women 
of  matnre  age,  a  comfortable  and  peaoefal  retreat ;  beddei  to  the  fenalo  cha- 
racter, lentiniental  yet  timid,  as  it  generally  is,  I  can  easily  cooeeiTO 
the  pleasures  of  do?otion,  at  that  period  of  life,  more  intense  than  any 
other. 

From  Capua,,  we  still  foand  a  Ie?el  plain  and  fertile  lands,  with  high  moua- 
tains,  (a  part  of  the  Appennlnes)  rising  on  our  right.  On  ferrying  a  small 
riTer,  we  passed  on  the  left  hand  the  mouldering  ruins ^of  an  antiqne  palaea, 
probably  the  residence  of  some  emperor,  as  the  well  preserved  aqueduct  on 
the  opposite  side,  indicated  the  consequence  of  its  proprietor.  About  foar 
miles  from  oar  point  of  destination  that  CTeniog,  St.  Agatha  (the  names  of 
half  the  Tillages  in  this  kingdom  are  derived  from  some  tateUr  saint,)  the 
coantry  gently  waved  with  oUve-tuAed  hills.  Whilst  our  dinner  was  pre- 
paring, which  consisted  of  some  stale  fish  and  eggs,  (our  landlord  makiqg 
superstition  a  shelter  for  his  scanty  fare)  we  strolled  as  far  as  the  town  of 
SaessSy  a  pleasant  walk.  Churches  and  monasteries  were  its  chief  oroa- 
mepts.  At  one  of  the  latter  we  were  civilly  invited  to  walk  in  by  a  white 
monk  of  the  Augustine  order.  Leading  us  up  stairs,  through  long  and  vaulted 
corridors,  he  threw  open  a  large  window  shutter,  and  suddenly  presented  as 
with  a  most  delightful  prospect,  bounded  by  the  sea  in  front,  and  lofty  moan- 
tains  on  the  left.  The  country  we  overlooked,  might  be  compared  with  the 
most  beatiful  parts  of  Kent,  embellished  by  the  more  rich  and  varioos  foliags 
of  Italy. 

In  the  morning,  we  travelled  through  the  country  we  had  viewfd,  until  we 
reached  Mole,  a  small  seaport  town  in  the  bay  of  Oaita,  which  city  stands 
at  the  prominent  headland,  about  four  miles  distant.  We  made  a  promenade 
on  the  bay,  in  a  small  boat,  t€v  enjoy  the  delicious  view  of  this  coast,  and  the 
disUnt  isles  and  highlands.  Although  fifty  miles  off,  you  plainly  see  Vesuvius 
rear  his  double  head ;  the  nearer  view  is  rich  beyond  description  ;  romantic 
mountains  rise  directly  behind  the  town,  from  the  foot  of  which  to  the  very 
sea-shore,  on  each  side  you  have  thick  golden  groves  of  lemons  and  oranges, 
relieved  by  olive  plantations  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  bodges 
along  the  road  from  Mola  to  the  picturesque  mountains,  from  which  you  are 
precipitated  unexpectedly  into  the  luxurious  vale  of  Fondi,  are  best  to  be 
described  by  supposing  them  to  consist  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  that  Eng- 
land affords,  such  is  their  richness  and  variety.  At  Fondi,  some  of  the  old 
Appian  Way,  is  still  visible.  We  had  slept  there  on  our  journey  to  Naples, 
and  were  happy  to  find  that  our  present  vetlurimo^  passed  through  the  place, 
without  halting,  except  when  the  sagacious  passport  scrutiniaera  arrest  you 
for  examination. 

This  town  is  described  in  three  words.  It  is  crowded,  miserable,  and 
filthy.  At  the  extremity  of  this  fruitful  vale,  we  passed  an  arched  gateway, 
which  with  the  soldiers  stationed  there,  mark  the  frontiers  of  the  Neapolitaa 
dominions.  The  first  mile  of  the  Papal  territory  bespeaks  what  you  after- 
wards find  proved  throughout,  that  his  Holiness  pays  much  more  attenliea  to 
the  spiritual  than  the  temporal  affairs  of  his  subjecU.  The  roads,  ia  spite 
of  the  abundance  of  nwterials  from  the  rocky  monnuins  hanging  over  tlmm^ 
are  wretchedly  bad.    They  wind  along  the  shore  until  you  reach  Terradna, 
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(the  andent  Auxor)  whtTe  we  slept  that  night.  At  the  entrance  into  tills  to«n 
An  abroptand  lofty  mast  of  rock  stands  detached  flrom  tiie  moantains,  as  if  liy 
some  eontalsion.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Terraclna,  except  tliat  at 
a  Papal  town,  it  wears  the  appearance  of  increasing  opiience,  from  the  niim- 
bcr  of  new  buildings.  The  late  Pope  seieetedthis  spot  for  a  summer  residence, 
und  erected  a  palace  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  several  rows  of  new  houses, 
in  the  town  beneath.  The  present  PontilT  sometimes  spends  a  month  or  two 
here  for  the  etf  joyment  of  the  se* air.  Henee  begins  the  Pontine  Marsh,  which 
is  forty  miles  acxoss,  and  employed  the  whole  of  nexf  day.  Just  as  you  eutor 
upon  it,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  monnment  supposed  to  be  in  memory  of  tlie 
oloqaeot  and  ingenious,  but  wavering  and  undecided  Roman  orator.  Certain 
it  is,  that  Cicero  was  basely  assassinated  on  this  road,  and  not  far  from  this 
place.  The  whole  road  ever  the  marsh,  is  a  remnant  of  Roman  labour;  Ap- 
piua  or  Pompey  has  the  credit  of  it.  Whoever  formed  it,  deserves  the  thanka 
of  the  traveller.  On  such  a  foundation,  even  the  Popes  mainUin  an  excellent 
road. 

We  were  too  early  in  the  year  to  feel  any  inconvenience  from  the  damp  and 
unwholesome  airs  arising  from  the  stagnated  waters;  But  in  the  heat  of  the 
autumnal  season,  tlie  voyager  incurs  great  danger  ;  to  fall  asleep  in  his  pas- 
sage across,  we  were  informeil,  is  frequently  fatal.  We  could  not  but  lament 
the  present  unproductive  and  unwholesome  state  of  this  large  level,  compared 
with  the  abundant  population  and  produce,  of  which,  its  ancient  history 
speaks.  The  half-way  inn  at  which  we  stopped,  was  so  disgustingly  filthy, 
that  we  were  absolutely  compelled  to  take  our  breakfast-dinner  in  our  car- 
riage. At  the  extremity  of  the  marsh,  we  ascended  a  steep  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  stand  the  old  town  of  Velltri,  which  without  a  population  equally  dense 
with  the  Neapolitan  towns,  seems  equally  dirty  and  miserable.  Resting  there 
the  whole  of  that  evening,  we  visited  the  coffee-house,  a  mean  room  althougli 
the  beftt  in  the  place  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe,  that  by  command  of  his 
Holiness,  a  solemn  prayer  was  conspicuously  posted  on  the  wall,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  full  indulgence  for  all  the  delinquences  of  the  last  year,  to  whomso- 
ever should  learn  to  repeat  it.  Yet  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  there  was  a 
party  of  dirty  fellows  with  two  priests,  at  cards.  Here  we  were  first  informed 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  published  and  circulated 
throughout  his  dominions,  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  The  treaty  did 
not  lie  in  the  coffee  roem,  but  the  landlord  very  civilly  mentioned  it,  and  after 
enquiring  our  opinions  on  the  stability  of  the  peace,  begged  we  would  accept 
it ;  a  proof  how  little  interest  his  customers  feel  in  public  affairs.  The  next 
morning,  we  found  a  hilly  road  through  a  country,  in  which  nature  had  been 
bountiful,  had  the  lazy  or  rather  oppressed  inhabitants  accepted  her  boon  ; 
but  the  lands  every  where  throughout  these  dominions,  except  close  round 
the  populous  towns,  are  scandalously  neglected. 

At  a  small  town  not  far  from  Albano  stands  the  tomb  (a  very  striking  and 
venerable  ruin,)  of  the  Horatii  and  Guriatil,  supposed  to  be  near  the  spot  of 
their  celebrated  combat.  On  the  Rome  side  of  Albano,  (old  Alba)  is  a  round 
very  ancient  monument,  said  to  be  of  Ascanins,  but  this  is  unascertained.  This 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  hill,  that  overloolis  the 
Pontine  Marsh,  the  sea,  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  plains  aronnd.  It  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  beautiful  vlliaa  aud  gardens,  and  is  one  of  those  fSTo^ite 
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afi9i$  i»  mVtk  tha  opulMt  eitteflut  r«tlr«  la  the  htnO,  of  aupmer.  "tte  U««l 
coaptry  from  tbencc  lo  Rome,  (about  eleven  diUm»)  ihows  e? erj  imrk  of 
liAfUig  beep  formerly  mueh  built  upoo.  Artificiel  eminencee,  nmofLais  of 
nilot,  stones  seattered  by  the  periodical  ploni^b  over  the  wbole  surfaee,  all 
proeiaim  Ibe  vast  extcat  of  ImperUl  B0u», 

You  enter  Rome  from  Naplea  by  St.  John*«  Gale^  wbere  a  guard  demanda 
yonr  p«iiport»aod  diepntobeeaaoldlef  with  bayonet  fixed,  to  accompany  yew 
eanrlage  to  tbe  eaetom  bouae  in  the  centre  of  the  eity.  With  tbieabwiid 
partde,  yon  are  conducted  through  the  town,  like  priaonere  of  war.  In  tbe 
•mamioatioQ  oflce,  there  it  a  perpetual  buatle,  since  e^ory  tbe  tmalleat  pack- 
age imported  into  Rome,  must  undergo  this  aerutiny,  or  raUier  (bnn,  your 
imnka  are  indeed  opened,  but  the  w-hole  ceremony  aeema  to  end  in  furalsbiog 
the  derka  in  of&ce»  an  opportunity  of  demfkuding  a  paltry  complimcot  of  two 
mr  thtee  panU  (aixpencea).  You  are  then  permitted  to  depart  in  pcae«.  Oa 
arrlTiog  at  our  hotel,  the  first  neceasary  cooisern  vas  to  ooncln^e  our  tne^y 
with  the  landlord.  We  found  that  to  live  on  the  same  terma  as  at  Naples, 
would  be  more  extensile.  Yet  as  be  asked  no  move  than  a  dollar  a  pifcc, 
Including  dinner  and  lodging  per  day,  ve  thought  ve  bad  no  reasoi)  to 
complain. 

On  the  first  evening  of  our  arrival,  (our  servant  probably  interested  in  the 
profits  that  might  arise  from  their  introduction)  two  or  thfee  dealers  in  various 
kinds  of  merchandise,  obtruded  themseWes  into  our  apartments,  with  an  ofier 
of  services.  One  brought  maps  ef  ancient  and  modern  Rome  and  their  envi- 
rona,  aP<C  plates  of  all  the  most  distinguished  ruins,  another  offered  hiatorieai 
and  topographical  descriptions,  and  a  third,  as  if  of  indispensable  necessity, 
iotroduoed  himself  with  unblushing  assurance,  in  this  honourable  way, 
**Signori,  I  am  the  pimp,*'  this  1  confess,  we  might  liaTe  expected,  for  the 
waiter,  as  if  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  two  modest  Engllsbmea^ 
irhen  he  gave  us  the  keys  of  our  apartments,  begged  as  to  consider  \bem,  ia 
every  respect,  as  our  own,  or  in  other  words,  share  them  with  any  ladles  we 
thought  proper.  We  desired  two  out  of  the  three  merchants  to  leave  with  Uf 
the  articles  they  recommended.  Two  vo^imes  of  description,  (which  ift 
purchased^  are  necessary  to  include  the  whole  of  the  antique  ruins,  splendid 
churches,  and  elegant  palaces  in  Romel  Under  the  shelter  of  these  volumes,  | 
•xcuse  myself  the  irksome  task  of  minute  description,  and  shall  only  particu- 
larise  those  objects  which  made  the  strongest  impression  on  my  mind.  We 
found  the  house  we  lodged  at  comfortable,  and  tbe  society  it  gave  us  pleasi^nt 
The  Uble  d*  bote,  genen^Uy  consisted  of  about  sixteen  persons,  a  medley  of 
motions  and  characters.  Our  fellow  traveller  from  Naples  always  made  one. 
He  was  a  respecUble  merchant  of  Palermo,  and  had  lately  established  a  house 
gt  Leghorn,  to  which  port  he  was  paasing,  after  having  witnessed  the  ceremQ- 
nies  of  the  Holy  Week,  and  received  the  Papal  benediction.  By  bis  meaiis 
we  became  acquainted  w|th  the  (NeapoUtfm)  prince  of  Santa  Marina,  who 
kindly  introduced  us  to  several  private  families.  Therefore  when  we  had  roved 
during  the  day  amongst  the  ^ide  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  we  bad  always  at 
pvening  a  conversaxione  to  visit ;  they  are  pot  of  a  format  nature,  and  without 
dpviatiog  from  the  rules  of  Roman  politeness,  we  might  spend  our  eveoiiig  in 
fpciety,  or  not,  as  inclination  persuaded. 

lo  common  with  most  of  the  travellers  who  fisit  ifome,oq  the  firati^niiw 


we  pitd  f»iir  resp^eu  to  S^«  Peter*««  Ou  apprAaebing  U,  we  wi»ra  m*-  ^  fiPft 
time  impieMed  whh  a  just  idea  of  itf  grandeur  ;  and  it  if  a  ouripof  fact,  thai 
t^e  aame  teotinieiil  ^  fait  by  ail  Strang ers,  who  seldoin  reacba  pvopar  oqa 
oepMon  of  ift  npagniQcence  until  aftar  repeated  viewi.  Whether  tbia  aritae 
from  its  JMt  proportion,  Ui  elevatipB,  or  the  magnitude  of  i^n  grand  Mai- 
cirealar  qnadrople  eoloonade  on  eaeh  aide,  I  am  at  a  ios3  to  bno^,  hvX  per- 
taialy,  we  reviewed  St.  Peter's  several  times  witb  looreaslng  admiratiop.  It, 
has  a  aimpie  majesty,  that  pooyeys  an  idea  of  the  sublime*  ^anythtag.- 
offends  the  eye  in  the  grand  coup  d'cs)!,  it  is  the  Vatican,  whi^h  alone  would 
farm  an  ele^nt  prospeojt  from  the  area,  bat  at  the  side  of  St.  Pf»ter*a  seems 
like  a  blol  in  the  picture.  The  interior  of  this  grand  edifice,  in  my  opinioui 
tarpasses  the  exterior,  and  defies  criticism.  It  stamps  at  once,  on  the  beholdev 
an  idea  of  the  perfeptioii  of  the  art.  It  Is  above  description.  Enough  to  say, 
thai  no  single  meanness  of  ornament  disfigures  it.  The  statoeSs  the  sM^saip 
paintings,  the  altars,  are  all  in  harjnony,  superbly  grand.  The  vaultings^  and 
the  massive  pillars  of  variegated  marble,  the  beautiful  pavement,  the  happy 
Introduction  of  light,  the  ceilings,  apparently  studded  with  gold,  yet  nol 
gandy,  all  seem  as  if  human  ingenuity  had  concentrated  its  efforts,  to  con* 
trive  this  masterpiece  of  architectare. 

The  Vatican,  Is  an  enormous  Papal  palace,  formerly  famoos  for  its  volu'- 
ralnotts  library  and  its  excellent  collection  of  paintings,  statnes,  and  antiques, 
bttt  stripped  during  the  late  war,  by  the  French,  of  these  Its  proudest  posses- 
sions, as  if  to  preserve  the  recollection  of  its  losses,  in  the  place  of  every 
stolen  groupe  or  st&tue,  the  Pope  has  now  placed  models.  In  pity  perhaps, 
but  more  probably  for  want  of  tinie,  those  '*  polished  robbers'*  have  left  some 
few  valuable  pieces  of  Grecian  sculpture,  and  some  good  paintings,  in  the 
picture  gallery.  The  apartments  of  Raphael,  however,  defied  their  ppwer. 
The  works  of  that  prime  artist,  in  that  part  of  the  Vatican  are  all  alfruco^ 
The  most  celebrated  of  them,  H  the  school  of  Athens.  A(  the  bead  of  the 
chapel  too,  from  the  same  cause,  that  grand  picture  remains,  the  last  judg- 
ment of  Michael  Angelo,  in  which  he  has  happily  taken  occasion  to  display 
his  auperior  knowledge  in  anatomy. 

In  one  of  our  first  morning  rambles,  after  visiting  the  ancient  Capitol,  and 
sarref  ing  from  its  lofty  tower,  the  site  of  old  Rome,  and  the  ragged  rem- 
nants of  itf  graudear,  we  walked  to  the  Flavian  theatre,  perhaps  the  most 
respectable  monument  of  antiquity  thai  exists,  and  directed  by  a  hermit  who 
lives  in  a  consecrated  grot,  under  its  walls,  and  subsists  principally  by  this 
means,  climbed  over  the  mouldering  walls  and  traversed  the  long  corridors  of 
this  stupendous  building,  as  far  and  as  high  as  safety  wonld  permit.    It  con- 
sists of  four  tiers  of  galleries,  divided  into  distinct  boxes,  by  lofty  arches. 
One  on  each  side  was  devoted  to  the  emperor  and  empress.    The  circum- 
ference of  this  amphitheatre,  may  be  conceived  by  computing  the  room  neces- 
sary to  contain  in  the  galleries  eighty  thousand  persons,  which  you  aro  told 
Qtained  when  full.    In  the  centre  of  the  theatre  is  a  large  arena,  on  which 
exhibited  their  sanguinary  sports ;  around  It,  beneath,  were  the  dens  of 
'  beasts.  Had  their  amusements  consisted  in  the  fury  of  fierce  aoimalf, 
-und,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  still  delight  in    sncb  barbarous 
ise  masters  of  the  world,  comparatively  spring,  nMght  bavf 
•snsufed.    But  when  we  IfMrn,  that  the  ^perial  IjUimans  and  eve^ 
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thdr  MMt  hoBoiiNd  daiBM,  enjoyed  the  moil  exqttUlte  pleteem  in  i 
the  bloody  end  frequently  Iktel  comtete  of  gledUCort,  iKelr  ezeracietlDf 
peln,  end  their  conYnUWe  affoniee,  when  #e  ere  told,  thnt  even  enporoce, 
(when  esmred  of  the  se?age  Tiotory)  wonld  degrade  theai8elfee*by  enlerlag 
the  Hetf  to  display  their  mescalar  strength,  and  cateh  the  mean  pleaaare  of 
pofNilar  applanse.  When  beside  we  are  informed,  that  hnman  beings  nlthongii 
eniprlti,  were  let  loose  to  the  feroelons  rage  of  a  lion,  or  a  tiger,  we  eenoel 
iwfraln  fk«m  a  eomparlson,  that  brings  the  modems  to  a  nearer  commorcewHh 
the  skies ;  and  I  know  not  to  what  the  moderns  owe  their  snperior  degree  of 
hamanlty,  at  least  In  this  Instanee,  unless  It  Is  to  the  benign  IntntBee  ef 
Christianity.  Beeanse,  admitting  that  we  have  made  greet  progreas  beyond 
them,  in  the  nsefnl  arts  of  life,  yet  It  mast  be  rememliered  that  the  Roaanns  in 
many  of  the  most  refined  arts,  had  at  that  period,  nearly  reeebed  perfeeUon. 
Therefore,  I  conelnde,  that  tliere  Is  no  neeessary  conneeUon  between  the* 
polished  state  of  the  arts  and  the  morals  of  soeioty,  and  wish  to  refef  to  a 
mora  pare  and  nnfkillng  sonrce  for  the  little  adfaneement  that  we  tare 
made. 

Kear  the  theatre,  era  patehes  of  several  baildiogs  famed  in  ancient  story, 
and  two  trinmphal  arches  raised  in  honour  of  Titus  and  Constuntluns,  upon 
oecaMons  of  signal  victories.  In  some  Instances,  on  the  side  of  the  capilol, 
several  very  antique  reliques  of  eolonnades  or  porticoes,  are  half  bnried  by 
the  earth  that  has  crumbled  away  from  the  Monte  Capitilooo,  which  would  by 
this  time  be  scarcely  distinguished  as  a  hill,  were  it  not  for  the  lofty  b«lld> 
Ings  elevated  upon  it  artificially.  On  the  other  side  of  the  capitol,  we  were 
shown  the  celebrated  Tarpeian  rock,  less  formidable  now  than  formerly  as  a 
man  might  almost  leap  down  without  injury. 

In  the  evening,  we  were  introduced  by  our  Palermo  friend  to  a  pleasant  pri- 
vate party.  I  shall  describe  the  entertainment,  because  it  wm»  perfect! f  ia 
the  Italian  style.  Hie  company  sat  in  a  kind  of  saloon,  with  the  doora  thrown 
open  to  the  garden.  Around  the  semi«oireular  walla  of  the  room,  were  antique 
busts  In  niches,  the  ceilings  were  painted  with  figures  of  different  virtues,  and 
to  substif  ate  a  cornice  were  rows  of  eld  family  portraits.  The  ladies  of  tta 
house,  both,  played  the  guitar,  and  sang  several  little  airs,  **  earn  afetient,** 
They  very  politely  showed  us  the  garden,  and  described  a  small  collection  of 
exotic  plants,  which  they  had  on  a  stage.  We  observed  that  the  gallantries 
of  the  gentlemen  were  less  delicate  than  nre  pennlsslble  in  England.  Indeed 
you  may  talk  to  an  Italian  lady  on  the  darling  theme  of  love.  In  very  plaia 
terms,  without  offending  sensibility.    ' 

On  our  return,  several  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  ushered  in,  and  we 
had  the  pleasare  of  hearing  several  songs  from  an  improvisatore,  which  were 
ehleily  composed  of  pleasant  railleries  on  the  company,  uttered  with  a  oatunl 
fSulllty.  The  readiness  of  rhyming,  I  conoeive  to  arise  from  the  similarity  of 
termination  in  many  of  the  Italian  words.  It  produces  a  most  happy  effect, 
but  to  excel  in  the  art,  requires  ingenuity  and  eloquence. 

In  tile  Corao,  the  principal  street  in  Rome,  the  family  of  I>orla,  degraded 
from  the  respectable  characters  of  spirited  and  enterprising  merehaott,  and 
now  dwindled  Into  eardinals  and  princes,  is  In  possession  of  one  of  the  nnny 
proud  palaees  of  this  city.  It  Is  at  all  timi«s  open  to  the  artist  or  amateur,  and 
deserves  his  particular  attenHon.    The  <brbearanee  of  the  French  apoilera 
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ipar«d  tba  proimrty  of  privrnte  families,  and  left  in  this  plaee,  a  eoHeetion  of 
pictures  by  the  first  masters,  nneqaalled,  I  should  supppose,  by  any  private 
gaUery  in  Europe.  There  are  many  landscapes,  by  Claude  Lorrain,  and  Do- 
meoicheno,  some  historical  pieces  by  all  the  Italian  masters,  and  some 
portraits  by  Holbein,  Rembrandt,  and  VAndyke. 

The  Borghese  is  another  grand  palace  with  an  excellent  collection  of  paint- 
ings, which  belongs  to  the  most  powerful  family  in  modern  Rome.  The 
present  prince  is  a  young  unmarried  man,  of  weak  understanding,  and  remark- 
able for  his  Tiolent  attachment  to  the  French  cause.  His  influeuce  facilitated 
their  Introduction  into  Rome,  and  much  contributes  to  maintain  the  democra- 
tic spirit  which  strongly  preTails  here  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  dishonourable  conduct  of  the  French.  About  a  mile  from  the 
city  this  prince  has  another  palace,  called  the  Villa  Borghese,  built  with 
superlative  elegance.  The  interior  is  entirely  of  marble,  and  the  statues  are 
■o  numerous  that  the  prince  has  published  three  volnmes  of  sketches,  which 
our  banker  procured  from  him,  for  he  suffers  none  to  be  circulated  but  those 
which  he  gives  away.  Amongst  the  antique  pieces  of  sculpture,  Berninis* 
David,  and  Apollo,  and  Daphne  make  no  mean  figure.  There  is  great  taste 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  garden,  and  many  expensive  ornaments.  They 
are  always  open,  and  furnish  the  Romans  with  their  most  general  and  plea- 
sant promenade. 

The  Holy  Week  was  now  arrived,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  commenced  with  all  their  splendour.  On  three  of  the 
roost  particular  occasions,  we  attended  at  St.  Peter's,  and  the  forms  may  be 
worth  while  to  describe,  since  they  serve  to  show  the  means  by  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  retains  its  hold  on  the  vulgar  mind.  On  the  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican,  the  Pope  himself  performed  the 
service  of  the  mass,  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals  and  all  the  dignitaries  of 
the  ehurch,  attired  in  their  splendid  silken  dresses,  after  having  heard  in  other 
sacred  chambers,  the  Miserere,  set  to  music  by  the  most  celebrated  composers, 
and  exquisitely  sung.  After  a  repetition  of  the  same  ceremonies  on 
Good  Friday,  his  Holiness  gave  his  general  benediction  from  a  gallery 
In  the  front  of  St.  Peter's,  to  the  people  collected  in  immense  crowds,  on  the 
grand  flight  of  steps,  and  in  the  area  below.  In  the  evening  a  magnificent 
cross  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  suspended  in  the  centre  of  St.  Peter's 
prcMlnced  a  grand  effect.  Mass  was  again  performed,  and  from  a  gallery  near 
the  altar,  several  relics,  a  part  of  the  cross,  the  crown  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the 
napkin,  were  exhibited  la  a  very  solemn  manner.  On  Saturday  evening  the 
church  was  again  illuminated,  and  we  observed  several  artists,  who  probably 
had  particular  permission,  sketching  views  of  the  perspective  views,  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  grandeur  of  the  edifice,  and  its  proportion- 
ate ornaments,  defy  the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  artists.  I  have  no 
conception  that  any  painting  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Interior  of 
St.  Peter's. 

Fortunately,  on  these  evenings,  the  splendour  of  the  lamps  was  beautifully 
contrasted  In  other  parts  of  the  cathedral,  by  the  clear  delicate  light  of  a  full 
moon.  The  whole  of  Sunday  was  employed  in  ceremonials.  The  morning 
began  with  the  Miserere  and  mass  in  the  Vatican  chapel,  obscuring  daylight 
by  the  blaie  of  tapers.    This  service  finished,  his  Holiness,  blessing  the 
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crowds  he  patsedi  and  was  carried  thence  on  the  sbonldert  ormeD,  in  solenn 
prooetsloa«  under  a  canopy,  with  all  the  emblems  of  his  fonction  aroand  hlia, 
preceded  by  the  cardinals  and  dignitaries  in  due  order,  to  another  chapel. 
Here  the  twelve  apostles  were  personated  by  bishops  in  white  rob«s,  and  sat 
arranged,  whilst  the  pope  separately  washed  the  feet  of  each.  The  apostles 
then  withdrew  in  regular  form  to  another  chamber  of  the  Vatican,  wberw 
a  sapper  of  the  most  simple  food,  was  served  by  the  subordinate  clergymen, 
whilst  the  Pope  himself,  in  all  humility  waited  on  them.  In  conclusion  the 
Pope,  from  the  facade  of  St.  Peter's,  breathed  a  second  benediction.  The 
concourse  of  people,  on  this  occasion  was  still  greater  than  before.  Th«te 
were  probably  one  hundred  thousand  assembled.  Yet  It  was  evident  to 
several  gentleman  who  had  witnessed  the  same  ceremonies  some  years  ago, 
that  the  reverence,  and  awe  with  which  they  were  formerly  received,  was 
much  diminished. 

Foreigners  vrere  treated  with  great  politeness  upon  alt  these  occasions, 
having  distinct  places  appropriated  to  them.  The  English  officers  from  Egypt, 
and  French,  were  more  than  commonly  numerous,  and  absolutely  locooveni- 
enoed  some  of  the  churchmen.  The  Pope  seems  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
has  a  meekness  and  benignity  of  features,  that  well  becomes  the  representa- 
tive of  Jesus.  His  whole  demeanour  during  these  long  and  fatiguing  cere- 
monies, was  patient,  grave,  and  decorous. 

At  another  conversatione,  to  wliich  we  were  introduced  by  the  prince  of 
Santa  Marina,  and  frequently  visited,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
nature  of  a  Clcisbeo.  It  was  at  the  house  of  an  old  gentleman  and  lady  with 
a  large  family,  one  of  the  daughters  was  married  and  lived  still  with  her 
parents  ;  she  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  held  her  gallant  In  chains,  whilst 
she  treated  her  husband  with  the  most  cool  indifference  3  we  met  her  at  anotlier 
private  house,  we  met  her  at  the  parade,  at  St.  Peter's,  she  had  always  her 
Clcisbeo  by  her  side,  and  what  Is  dtill  more  extraordinary  in  this  pMrt  of 
Italian  matrimony,  the  husband  seems  in  company  like  a  discarded  \over, 
whilst  the  other  sits  by  her  side,  and  amorously  toys  with  her  in  his  pre- 
sence. This  we  several  times  witnessed.  Enquiring  into  so  lax  and  myste- 
rious a  system  of  matrimony,  we  were  informed  that  the  Cicisbeo  practice 
was  not  unfrequent  with  the  young  Italian  women,  and  that  it  was  founded  00 
a  tacit  admission  of  mutual  license.  The  husband  keeps  his  mistress,  and 
they  often  share  between  them  one  of  the  painful  ineonventen<^es  of  promis- 
cuous intercourse.  On  such  a  picture  of  their  manners,  I  need  make  no  com- 
ment, yet  I  must  remark  that  their  gross  licentiousness,  so  strongty  taints 
their  conversation,  that  an  English  woman  would  be  frequently  shocked  at 
the  indelicacy  of  the  subject,  on  which  an  Italian  fair  talks  with  bmiUarity 
and  pleasure. 

The  woman  are  generally  beautiful,  clear  complexion,  black  bright  eyes* 
and  a  countenance  full  of  expression.  The  honeyed  sweetness  of  the  language 
gives  a  fascination  to  their  converse,  that  would  be  irnsistible,  were  it  united 
with  that  dignified  reserve,  which  characterises  the  British  fair,  and  Is  per- 
haps their  brightest  ornament.  A  selection  of  the  best  qualities  of  each,  and 
an  union  of  the  two  characters,  would  almost  form  the  perfect  woman. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  that  from  all  we  could  learn  or  observe,  as  yon  descend 
1n  society,  the  people  become  less  and  less  licentious.    The  lower  dssses  an; 
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the  iMlii  de|ioilll  of  iiiieornipt  hiibiti.  If  any  ye(  remif  a  AmoOf  Xhntb  d*grea^- 
rftte  Rdnmi.  T«t  if  it  impbsflble  to  loppose  any  dais  ttndepri?ed,  wherii 
the  examplei  of  the  great  are  an  evidently  TiciouB.  A  want  of  ethploynwni, 
for  wh!eb  the  rulers  and  the  rich  are  mainly  responsible,  to  man  In  a  state  of 
ignoranoe,  necessarily  must,  I  fear,  be  a  fraitfol  source  of  Yieious  habits^ 
and  that  want  of  employment  evinces  Itself  on  every  Inch  of  the  Papal 
territory. 

We  visited  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  a  relief  from 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week  gave  us  an  opportunity.  Pamphllia  is  a 
▼ilia  two  miles  from  the  city,  belonging  to  the  Doria  family,  and  stands  like 
many  others  of  the  superb  palaces  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  monument  of 
the  emptiness  and  Insufficiency  of  worldly  grandeur.  This  seat,  built  and 
finished  in  a  magnificent  style,  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds  of  great 
natural  beauty  and  variety,  and  laid  out  and  ornamented  with  exquisite 
taste,  seems  at  present  totally  neglected  by  the  possessor,  and  gene- 
rally stands  empty.  Such  a  spectacle  in  a  country  where  the  poor  are  well 
employed  and  maintained,  is  offensive;  but  here,  where  the  aged,  sick,  and 
poor,  daily  starve  in  the  streets,  it  appears  too  gross  a  misapplication  of  the 
Superabundance  of  wealth,  not  to  draw  down  the  deprecation  of  even  the 
slightest  observer.  -In  another  pedestrian  excursion  on  the  side  of  ancient 
Rome,  we  saw  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  built  by  the  emperor  Constantiue,  one 
of  the  earliest  Christian  Churches  that  was  built  in  Rome.  Over  a  magnifi- 
cent colonnade,  it  is  decorated  with  the  Papal  portraits,  from  St.  Peter  to  the 
present  Pope.  The  body  of  St.  Paul  lies  interred  in  this  church.  At  some 
distance  farther  is  a  monastery  founded,  and  two  lesser  churches  on  the  precise 
spots,  where  Paul  was  beheaded  and  imprisoued.  The  friars  here,  who  seem 
to  believe  them,  show  you  and  tell  you  of  various  miracles  too  absurd  to  be 
repeated.  On  returning,  we  passed  the  pyramidal  monument  of  Caius  Cestus, 
which  seems  likely  to  outlive  any  other  of  the  Roman  ruins.  I^ear  it,  in  a 
eoDunon  field,  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  is  the  ground  appropriated  to  the 
burial  of  the  heretics.  The  monuments  are  plain  and  few,  of  three  or  fourEnglish 
one  recorded  the  memory  of  Mr.  James  Six,  of  Canterbury.  It  was  thrown 
down,  and  a  part  of  the  epitaph  was  erased.  We  placed  it  in  its  proper  posi* 
tion,'and  copied  the  inscription,  on  each  side,  in  Latin  and  English.  It  appeared 
to  us,  as  if  some  pious  Catholic  had  scratched  out  the  words, "  good,  and 
Christian." 

On  the  following  day,  we  engaged  a  veltnrino  to  take  us  to  Tivolo,  a  town 
iMarly  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  under  the  chain  of  mountains  that  forms  the 
eastern  horizon.  We  alighted  to  survey  several  ruins  and  curiosities  on  the 
road,  the  tomb  of  the  Plausian  family,  Adrian's  villa,  a  most  superb  and 
extensive  ruin,  and  the  stream  of  sky-blue  sulphurous  water,  the  strong  exha- 
lation from  which  constantly  informs  the  traveller  of  his  approach.  Behind 
the  town  of  Tivoli,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  are  the  celebrated  cas- 
cades of  the  Teverone,  (ancient  Ancena).  The  whole  of  the  river  is  about 
equal  to  the  Medway,  at  Maidstone,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  but  It  is 
divided  in  its  falls. 

Our  conductor  first  led  us  to  the  temple  of  the  Sybil,  which  bears  marks  of 
l^rcat  antiquity,  and  stands  on  the  point  of  a  rock  over  the  grotto,  Into  which 
the  Aneiene  pours  iu  first  torrent  with  tremendous  roar,  from  an  aperture  In 
a  moat  picturesque  rock-,   about  an  hundred  and  fifty  perpendicular  feet. 
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HmnUmg  with  preeipltal*  foro«  frooi  the  movtk  of  the  apMtmrc,  it  lUls  to 
white  flafcM  of  loeoneelvftbUL  ? ariety  mad  bMUity,  dotecodinf  Into  k  rMky 
ittMUngpUeoiD  thofr^o  booostb ;  wo  foond  ipother  branch  of  the  riTor,f«ih- 
log  froB  Moldtt  vast  rocks  on  the  side  wo  ttood,  and  falling  into  tho  iobo  dtcp 
entity  with  tha  oilior.  Their  elaahiog  fall,  spread  as  It  wora,  a  street  of 
snow  iMoeatb,  whilst  the  liner  particles  cndreled  the  specUtor  with  sparkling 
rainbows. 

The  whole  mass  of  rock  on  the  lofty  side*  ragged  and  oneqoal,  is  eotered 
with  ?erdnre;  on  thesnnnit  with  the  rich  foliage  of  Italian  sbmbe,  flowish- 
log  in  snch  a  sitnatioo,  with  more  than  common  laxnrianee  ;  on  the  sides,  with 
pendant  aqoatic  plants  In  graeefnl  waving  lines  ever  in  motion,  nnd  Uoonlng 
with  many  colours.  On  oar  left  hand  the  course  of  the  torrent  is  marked  with 
peculiar  beauties.  It  rushes  headlong  oyer  opposing  masses  of  rock,  through 
a  Gothic  arch  formed  by  nature  from  two  overhanging  pieces  of  rock  adorned 
with  verdant  festoons.  Indeed  the  hollow  of  the  rock  from  which  we  ooo- 
trmplated  this  romantic  picture.  Is  the  only  point  in  view,  that  is  not  clothed 
with  vegetation.  So  rich  a  scenery,  with  a  cascade  unequalled  in  Europe, 
gives  to  this  little  spot,  an  unimaginable  interest.  The  Cicerone,  in^jent 
of  our  delay,  dragged  ns  from  these  enchanting  scenes,  and  conducted  us  by 
another  fall  Into  the  town,  which  at  any  other  place  would  have  long  detained 
the  eye  of  curiosity,  led  us  round  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  the  sUe 
opposite  the  Sybil's  temple. 

.Wiadlng  thence  with  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hilU,  we  were  suddenly  surpri- 
sed with  the  view  of  another  fall  from  the  elbow  of  the  hill  on  the  other  side. 
This  cascade  Is  formed  by  another  portion  of  the  rirer,  and  falls  in  two  divi- 
sions of  about  eighty  feet  each,  directly  into  the  torrent  below.  SUIl  veerio; 
farther  round,  without  losing  sight  of  the  grand  cascade,  and  nearly  facing 
the  last  I  have  described,  the  eye  embraces,  what  are  here  called  the  Cases- 
telle,  or  little  cascades,  Issuing  from  under  the  elegant  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Mmoenas,  and  abruptly  rolling  over  a  rocky  surface  into  the  depthe  of  ibe 
vale. 

On  this  identical  point  Horace  had  his  favorite  villa.  To  elevate  imaglna- 
tloo  by  picturesque  natural  beauties,  an  elegant  and  poetical  taste  could  not 
have  selected  a  more  inspiring  situation.  If  one  might  be  permitted  to  pro- 
nounoeonthe  birth  of  his  poetical  effusions,  I  should  say,  that  his  cheerful,  sweet 
and  simple  odes  were  composed  In  the  delightful  vale  of  the  Ancene,  and  that 
his  satires  were  engendered  in  the  city.  Catullus  had  a  cottage  not  fkr  dis- 
tant, and  many  respectable  ruins  are  in  tho  nelghbonrhood.  When  we  recol- 
lect, the  hospitable  table  of  IfsMsenas,— all  that  wss  learned,  lively,  and 
polished  under  his  roof, — ^what  a  contrast  does  It  offer  io  the  present  atnto  of 
society  In  Tlvoll.  Now,  allis  monastic  lethargy,  or  starving  poverty.  One 
overgrown  but  empty  palace,  stands  as  it  were,  to  Insult  the  InhabltaMa,  by 
ita  apparent  superiority ;  for  the  rest,  a  few  whining  monks  are  seen  eroepi^ 
about  the  town,  and  persuading  the  unlettered  natives  that  their  misery  and 
oppression  are  the  meekness  and  contrition  which  heaven  Is  pleased  with. 

(To  be  ConUnmed.) 
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LETTER  46.— FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  TAYLOR. 


MORAL  MISCHIEF  OF  OATH-TAKING.' 

Dear  Mr.  Carlile, — I  coDcluded  my  forty-second  letter,  under 
pledge  to  resume  and  finish  the  essay  there  commenced^  on  the  mo- 
ral  mischief  of  oath-taking.  It  is  your  position,  and  a  very  mag^nifi- 
cent  one, — *'  Let  us  hear  no  more  about  Catholic  Emancipation  as  a 
partial  remedy,  but  about  the  removal  of  this  vice  of  oath-making 
as  the  general  remedy."  On  this  position  i  laid  dowA  the 
grounds  which  then  occurred,  on  which  it  should  seem  incum- 
bent on  all  sincere  Christians  to  co-operate  with  os  in  seeking^ 
by  a  generous  and  united  effort,  to  achieve  the  passino^  of  an  act 
for  the  eUfolition  of  cdl  uses,  forms,  and  manners  of  swearing, 
and  for  subjecting  false  testimony,  upon  simple  asseveration 
in  law,  to  all  the  penalties  attached  to  perjury,  I  showed  how 
utterly  and  irreconcileably  at  variance  with  every  thing  that  can 
be  called  characteristic  of  Christianity,  this  heathenish  practice 
of  oath-taking  is ;  and  how  insuperable  by  any  powers  of  sophis- 
try, is  the  strength  of  the  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  in  forbid- 
dance  of  this  practice,  to  all  persons  who  have  the  least  respect 
for  the  texts  of  the  New  Testament— (which  however  little  that 
respect  may  be,  is  so  much  more  than  I  have.)  All  I  require 
from  all  men  who  care  to  be  accounted  rational,  is,  that  they 
should  be  consistent,  and  not  profess  that  they  respect  a  law  or 
rule  of  action,  with  which  all  their  actions,  their  feelings,  and  ' 
their  reasonings,  are  seep  to  be  in  conflict.  From  this  ground  I 
proceed.  If  it  were  possible  (which  I  have  shown  that  it  is  not) 
that  the  strong  and  emphatic  prohibitions  of  swearinfi^,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  twice*living  demon  of  Galilee,  admitted  of  an 
understanding,  in  allowance  "  thut  a  man  may  swear  when  the 
magistrate  reqnireth,  in  a  cause  of  faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done 
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according  to  the  prophet's  teaching,  in  justice,  judgment,  and 
truth.* 

Yet  not  a  text  or  two^  whether  more  or  less  explicit,  nor  a 
prohibition  or  two,  more  or  less  emphatic,  is  compromised  by  the 
practice ;  but  the  whole  genius,  character,  spirit,  and  economy 
of  Christianity  altogether,  is  outraged  and  violated,  and  its  dis- 
tinction from  heathenism  (if  indeed  it  ever  was  distinct)  most  be 
given  up  and  surrendered.  For,  be  it  never  out  of  sight,  under 
all  the  forms  and  types  of  pagan  piety,  (of  which  I  sincerely  hold 
the  worst  that  ever  was  in  the  world  to  have  been  better  than 
Christianity.)  there  was  a  con-natural  and  characteristic  pro- 
priety and  fitness-'that  is,  a  logical  homogeneity  and  miitabiUtff 
in  the  practice  of  oath-taking,  which  is  entirely  wanting  to 
Christianity,  as  distinguishable  from  paganism :  and  not  only  so 
wanting,  with  all  the  additional  stress  of  the  practice  being  po- 
sitively forbidden,  but  it  is  also  abhorrent,  incompatible,  and  a 
virtual  negation  of,  and  with  all  that  is  essentially  characleratic 
of  Christianity. 

Under  the  elegant  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  there  was 
a  specific  and  suitable  apparatus  of  divine  machineiy,  to  give 
sanctity,  obligation,  and  a  morally  binding  force  to  oaths.  There 
were  gods,  and  very  gentlemanly  gods  too,  especially  preading 
over  the  administration  of  them,  taking  due  care  of  their  obser- 
vance, and  visiting  their  violation  with  a  vengeance  more  formi- 
dable than  Juno's  wrath,  or  Jupiter^s  thunderbolt  The  sacrifices 
that  atoned  for  other  crimes,  had  no  virtue  to  extend  to  that  of 
perjury.  So  that,  though,  no  doubt,  there  were  always  some 
shrewder  villains  who  were  not  so  easily  cajoled,  the  general 
body  of  the  people  had  a  horror  of  perjury,  much  exceeding  their 
horror  of  any  other  crime.  The  bitterest  enemies  would  keep 
faith  upon  oath.  Robbers  and  conspirators  would  brave  the  niost 
horrible  deaths,  rather  than  dishonour  their  '*  data  dextraJideB^ 
^e."  Assassins  and  traitors  recoiled  with  shuddering  from  the 
inexpiable  guilt  of  perjury :  and  the  daring  temerity  that  would 
rush  on  the  thick  bosses  of  Omnipotence,  shivered  with  fear  of 
the  avenging  Nemesis  and  Hercules-Orkios,  punisher  of  per- 
jury ;  and  not  to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifices,  conciliated  by  pray- 
ers, or  appeased  by  penitence.  Nor  was  it  on  vulgar  minds  alone 
that  the  terror  of  a  peculiar  guilt,  and  as  peculiar  consequences 
of  perjury,  possessed  this  mighty  influence.  It  was  this  intole- 
rable apprehension,  that  drove  the  bloody  Constantine  to  the  foot 
of  the  cross.  When  he  had  slain  his  wife,  his  son,  his  nephew, 
his  friends,  and  outsinned  all  reckoning,  his  breach  of  oaths 
haunted  his  affrighted  thoughts  with  a  fear  more  terrible  than  all 
his  other  crimes  put  together.  The  Greek  historian,  ZosiiAos^ 
assures  us,  that  it  was  this  that  was  the  specific  ground  o(  his 
quarrel  against  paganism,  and  determined  him  to  embrace  a  reli- 
*  aOth  Article. 
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^on  nnder  which  perjury,  as  Well  as  all  other  ctitnes,  might  be 
forgiven.  "  The  gods  are  Dot  to  be  triBed  with,— there  remain- 
eth  wratby  inexptable  wrath,  for  perjurers/'  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reverend  Sopater.  ^'  The  blood  of  Jesds  Christ  cleanseth 
from  all  sin,"  was  the  doctrine  oiT  the  right  reverend  bishops  of 
Christianity.  There  could  be  no  doubt  which  of  these  systems 
would  best  suit  the  case  of  the  royal  child*killer.  Constantino 
embraced  the  peaceful  faith  of  the  Cross,  and  with  the  zeal  of  a 
sincere  convert,  took  care  to  cut  the  throat  of  his  former  too 
faithful  spiritual  adviser,  Sopater,  who,  as  the  Christian  defenders 
of  Constantino  take  pains  to  assure  us,  ^'  fell  not  so  much  by  the 
hand  of  Constantino,  as  by  the  just  judgment  of  God  upon  him, 
for  having  sought  to  prejudice  the  holy  emperor's  mind  against 
tiie  true  faith." 

My  use  of  this  historical  fact^  is  to  prove  that  the  admihistra- 
tion  of  oaths  had  a  consistency  and  suitableness  with  the  genius 
and  character  of  paganism,  and  was  an  essential  part  of  it ;  but 
is  utterly  absurd,  preposterous,  and  incompatible,  not  merely  with 
the  express  precepts,  but  with  the  whole  doctrinal  character  and 
economy  of  Christianity. 

Christianity  threatens  uo  worse  punishment  for  perjury,  than 
for  simple  conversational  lying :  nor  is  false  swearing,  in  any 
text  whatever,  exempted  from  its  share  in  the  benefit  of  that 
*'  free  and  gracious  pardon,  which  the  blood  of  Christ  has  pur- 
chased for  all  penitent  sinners."  No  Sopater  would  be  found 
among  all  our  Christian  hierarchy,  who  would  have  the  consis- 
tency to  withdraw  his  spiritual  services  from  the  convicted  per- 
jurer, or  to  suffer  him  for  a  moment  to  apprehend  that  the  blood 
of  Christ  had,  in  his  case,  lost  its  atoning  efficacy. 

So  that  in  a  Christian  court,  and  upon  Christian  premises,  the 
administration  of  an  oath  is  an  hoax,  a  cheat,  a  downright  lie  ; 
and,  in  itself,  a  perjury  against  God,  as  flagrant  as  perjury  could 
possibly  be,  on  the  part  of  those  who  administer  the  oath,  or  cause 
and  seek  to  have  another  bound  or  influenced  by  it.  For,  in  the  for^ 
mality  and  essential  purport  of  the  process,  the  Christian  causing 
another  Christian  to  take  an  oath,  does,  in  that  very  act  himself^ 
officiate  in  the  office  and  character  of  the  devil,  to  serve  some  sel- 
fish interest  of  his  own, — (if  he  believe  his  own  lie,) — buying  a 
soul  from  Christ,  and  holding  the  eternal  salvation  of  his  fellow 
creature  of  less  value  than  the  gain  or  loss  that  may  be  at  issue  on 
his  testimony.  If  the  mind  can  conceive  the  idea  of  the  frightAil 
degree  of  guilt  that  must  attach  to  the  direct  act  of  causing  ano- 
ther to  incur  eternal  damnation,  (than  which  the  devil  himseK 
can  do  nothing  worse,)  what  less  is  the  guilt  of  ih^t  human  fiend  j 
who,  for  a  trifling  advantage  to  himself,  or  for  obtaining  a  secu- 
rity to  some  temporal  interest,  would  cause  his  fellow  creature  to 
incur,  at  least  the  danger  of  incurring,  eternal  damnation ;  and 
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SO  to  stand  do  so  OQUch  worse  ehsjices^  or  f^reater  haganto,  as  io 
his  infinite  interests,  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done. 
« Yon  and  I  fwho  happily  live  and  breathe  in  a  wholly  different 
planet  from  tJiat  of  tne  spiritualists  and  visiooarieS)  with  whoa 
oaths  and  gods,  and  hells  and  heavens,  are  the  common  and  pie- 
vailing  type  of  all  that  they  have  of  thought)  can  only  do  justice 
to  this  subject,  by  a  strongly  sustained  effort  of  abstmction,  patting 
ourselves,  in  imagination,  into  the  predicaments  assumed,  and  theo 
judging  of  the  moral  bearings  of  our  subject  upon  those  ajssamp- 
tions.  Then  surely,  he  who  administers  an  oath,  himself  believing 
through  all  the  hemisphere  of  what  is  involved,  implied,  and  sop- 
,  posed  in  oathnidminist^ring,  and  whose  moral  character  must  ne- 
cessarily be  formed  or  characterised  by  hisbelief,can  be  neither  raoie 
nor  less  in  the  scale  of  moral  character,  than  such  a  man  as  one  who 
would  gain  or  seek  to  gaio  some  advantage  to  himself,  by  doing 
or  incurring  the  hazard  of  doing  the  greatest  possible  injniy  lo 
another :  which  is  certainly  being  as  bad  a  man  as  it  is  posi^ 
for  a  man  to  be.  Imagination  cannot  go  beyond  this  type  in  the 
picture  of  moral  deformity:  shall  we  recoil  from  the  midnight 
assassin,  who,  to  achieve  some  mighty  purpose,  to  gratify  some 
strong  and  impetuous  passion,  hazards  his  own  life  to  take  away 
that  of  his  enemy  ?  and  can  we  think  him  a  lesser  villain,  who  in 
his  own  meanings  and  intentions,  inflicts  worse  than  ten  thousand 
deaths,  sports  with  the  hazard  of  immortal  seals,  and  urges  on 
his  fellow  creatures  to  incur  the  peril  of  eternal  misery  for  a  triHe, 
and  to  stake  the  interests  of  eternity  on  the  fortitude  or  frailty  of 
a  moment  i  Well !  well  L  but  these  things  must  not  be  weighed 
so  nicely:  be  it  so  then;  and  what  becomes  of  your  ^anctU'H  of 
an  Oath?  It  is  an  admitted /arce.  And  wherefore  called  ye  in 
your  God  ?  Why,  but  to  help  ye  to  practise  an  imposition  on 
the  weakness  of  your  fellow  creature.  And  whatis  he  who  does 
10,  but  himself  a  liar  ?  the  blackest,  guiltiest  liar,  and  perjurer  in 
the  very  act  and  formality  by  which  he  seeks  to  elicit  truth  and 
sooth  from  another:  using  the  name  of  God  in  an  overt  bilk  and 
cheat  upon  the  weakness  of  his  fellow  creature,  holding  out  ter- 
rors which  he  himself  knows  have  no  reality,  lying  to  make  ano- 
ther speak  the  truth,  and  profaning  religion  himself,  to  enforce  a 
respect  for  it  on  his  neighbour. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  oath  at  this  day  in  use,  it  is  obvious, 
that  it  can  neither  be  administered  nor  taken,  without  the  use  and 
allowance  of  that  principle  of  mental  reservation  which  protes- 
tants  declaim  against,  as  so  immoral  and  vicious  in  its  allowance 
and  uae  among  the  Romanists. 

Ihe  truth, — the  whole  truth, — andnothing  else  but  thetruii, 
are  the  terms  on  which  the  swearer  stakes  his  eternal  salvatioa. 
The  first,  and  third  of  these  terms,  are  those  only  which  the  vera- 
city of  the  swearer  can  guarantee ;  the  second,  to  wit,  that  what 
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he  shall  depose  shall  be  the  whole  truth,  lies  utterly  beyond  the 
faculties  of  man. 

The  whole  truth,  touching  any  matter,  being  to  be  known  by 
omniscience  only.  No  man  can  swear  to  the  whole  truth  ;  nor 
by  any  possibility  know  that  his  knowledge  extends  to  the  whole 
truth :  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  most  conscientious  swearer,  a 
violence  is  done  to  conscience ;  he  swears  to  do,  not  only  what 
he  knows  he  can  not  do,  but  what  he  knows  it  to  be  impossible 
that  he  should  do.  And  the  mental  reservation,  or  virtual  qua- 
lification, *'  to  the  best  of  hie  knowledge  and  bbXiIbf/' — defeats 
entirely  the  guarantee  which  the  oath  was  intended  to  supply. 
So  aware  of  this  absurdity  are  our  Ck^urts  of  Justice  at  this  day^ 
that  upon  the  principle,  **  Uuo  absurdo  dato  mille  ^quentur"-^ 
one  absurdity  granted,  a  thousand  will  follow ;  or  as  if,  when 
oaths  are  resorted  to,  all  regard  to  strict  truth  were,  upon  a  com- 
mon understanding  to  be  laid  aside,  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  presen- 
tation of  an  indictment,  are  made  to  swear  to  the  most  monstrous 
and  egregious  lies,  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  Exempli 
gratia  ;  in  finding  a  true  bill  on  each  of  the  three  indictments 
for  blasphemy  laid  against  me,  on  the  first  of  which  I  am  here, 
the  victim  of  their  villany ;— the  conscientious  rascalSj  acting  as 
we  are  to  suppose,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  morality,  truth 
and  virtue  among  men.  Swore, — swore  by  God, — staked  their 
eternal  salvation,  their  precious  and  immortal  souls,  and  all  that 
sort  of  stuff,  that  I  had  blasphemed  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ,~4Uid 
how,  think  ye  ?-^by  force  and  arms  !  Why  i'  the  namd  of 
all  the  Gods  at  once,  is  there  any  things  that  such  degraded 
pimps  and  grovelling  slaves  as  these,  would  Tiot  swear  to  ?  Could 
there  be  any  conceivable  sanctity  of  an  oath,  or  respect  for  truth, 
in  their  apprehension  ?  Could  imagination  imagine  a  state  of 
j;>ublic  morals  so  low,  so  vile,  so  damnable,  as  that  all  the  honesty 
in  ^  million  of  such  wretches,  could  mend  it  ? 

*'  O  such  an  set 
"  As  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty 
"  Calls  virtue  hypocrite,  and  sweet  religion  makes 
*'  A  rhapsody  of  wards.'* 

And  yet,  even  in  these  days  of  toasted  "  civil  and  religious 
liberty/'  and  on  the  verdict  of  such  men  as  these,  have  I  the  pros- 
pect before  me  of  completing  tfae[term  of  six  years  imprisonment  in 
this  abode  of  felony  and  crime :  because  forsooth^  that  quintessen- 
tial and  transparent  fool,  the  fire^Alderman,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading his  brother-foolSi  that  *'  by  bringing  the  Christian  religion 
into  disbelief,  my  conduct  tended  to  destroy  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath  V  an  oath ! !  their  scoundrel,  lying,  perjuring,  unprincipled, 
ruthless,  senseless,  mindless,  idiot  oaths ! ! !  O  every  thingthat  is 
villanous  and  wicked,  thy  comprehensive  definition  iar  **  the  vile 
aanctity  of  an  oath !  /** 

On  the  part  of  faim  who  voluntarily  tenders  his  oath,  is  im- 
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pliedy  an  admiatioD  that  he  feels  himaeir  to  be  a  rogue,  and  that 
he  holds  ijfing  to  be  so  slight  an  offence,  or  is  so  much  in  the 
daily  practice  of  it,  that  he  himselC  does  not  think  his  simple 
asseveration  ought  to  be  credited^  He  writes  himself  a  liar,  and 
embraces  a  dishonour  which  a  noble  mind  would  resist,  lesent, 
or  revenge  to  tfaedeathi  and  ought  to  do  sol  He  acknowledges 
the  most  prostrate  weakness  of  understanding,  even  that  he  is 
saeh  an  one,  as  may  be  humbugged  into  honesty,  and  made  to 
speak  the  truth,  by  being  frightened.  And  is  there  any  sort  or 
meanness  and  unworthiness  that  can  be  added  to  the  meanness 
and  unworthiness  of  standing  in  such  a  plight  ?  or  is  there  any 
thing  that  can  be  defined  in  the  act  of  swearing,  as  fM>f  «o  bad: 
that  swearing  falsely,  can  make  the  matter  worse  ?  To  the 
apprehension  of  the  religionist,  in  swearing  to  the  tru^,  his 
reason  is  outraged,  his  conscience  desecrated,  his  honour  forfeited ; 
God's  name  profaned,  God's  law  offended,  and  God's  veogeanoe 
defied:  Ando'  God's  name,  what  iror^e  can  come  on*t,  or  what 
worse  could  his  fool's  fancy  hold  in  fear  to  come  on't,  for  so 
trifiing  a  difference  as  swearing  falsely  f 

And  thus  has  the  whole  world's  experience  shown,  that  the  sense 
of  the  terms  of  oaths,  or  the  binding  force  of  their  mys'Ucal  obliga- 
tion, will  invariably  and  universally  be  evaded,  there  will  always 
be  a  loop-hole  big  enough  to  drive  a  waggon  through,  in  any 
strictness  of  terms  in  which  it  could  be  couched.  Nor  can  any 
man  judge  by  the  actings  of  his  own  conscience,  the  measures  of 
fast  and  loose,  to  the  consciences  of  others.  Where  the  oath  is 
forcibly  imposed,  as  in  our  courts  of  Justice,  it  sometimes  is,  or 
where  the  swearer  is  not  a  free  agent  in  the  matter  \  Wiete  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  oath  is  of  no  obligation  at  all ;  nay  so  far  is 
it  from  binding  an  honourable  man  to  speak  the  truth  ^  the  oath 
itself  gives  him  a  liberty  to  utter  falsehood  which  otherwise 
would  not  exist:  and  this  may  be  done  with  the  concurrence  of 
both  parties  ;  as  was  actually  my  own  case,  when  the  qnaker- 
thieves  of  Bristol,  obliged  me  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Act 
And  upon  my  most  solemn  declaration  of  honour ^  that  I  never 
owed  the  money,  the  commissioner  made  me  swear  that  I  did 
owe  it,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  I  could  obtain  my  liberty, 
of  course  I  swore  as  I  was  constrained  to  do;  and  the  best  on't 
was,  that  it  was  the  QuitkerSy  those  conscientious  rascals  whose 
solemn  asseverations  are  admitted  in  law,  who  drove  me  to  the 
necessity  of  swearing,  and  of  swearing  to  what  they  knew,  and  I 
knew  too,  was  not  the  truth :  no  party  whatever  was  deceived  ia 
this  affair,  the  truth  was  neither  sought  for  nor  expected.  God 
only  was  to  be  the  dupe,  the  cat's-paw,  and  the  fool  in  the  vile 
pantomime. 

Or  the  case  may  hold,  where  only  the  party  sworn,  is  con- 
scious of  the  falsehood.  He  is  made  to  do  an  act,  which  his  own 
mind  would  recoil  from ;  the  truth  which  he  has  a  right  to  con- 
ceal, and  which  in  that  right,  is  his  property ;  is  by  this  process. 
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altenfrted  to  be  wrested  from  him:  can  any  right  on  earth  be 
more  sacred  than  his  right  to  be  the  best  wrestler  if  he  can :  and 
to  be  too  strong  to  yield  to  the  terror  which  his  adversary  would 
thos  impose  on  him  ?  Thus  in  every  view,  impotent  and  ineffec- 
tive ;  as  weak  as  it  is  wicked ;  as  abortive  of  its  end,  as  it  is  fla- 
gitioas  in  its  aim,  is  this  barbarous  relict  of  Heathen  impiety. 
No  rational  man  will  be  found  to  defend  it:  and  its  continued 
prevalence  in  conflict  with  the  known  recalcitration  of  all  ration- 
al men,  is  one  among  ten  thousand  proofs  that  it  is  still  the 
knaves  and  fools  that  hold  the  domination  in  society. 

Your's  truly, 
Oakham  Castle,  Dec.  20th,  1828.  Robert  Taylor. 


TO  THE  READERS  OP  "  THE  LION." 

I  HAVs  to  promise  you  a  third,  if  not  a  fourth  volume  of  ^'  The 
Lion/'  as  I  do  not  see  my  way  clepir  in  starting  a  stamped  paper. 
A  periodical  of  some  kind  I  must  have,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  and 
useful  purposes ;  but  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  present  form : 
therefore  I  shall  hold  myself  at  liberty,  to  discontinue  that  form, 
at  the  end  of  any  volume.  I  have  retrieved  in  the  past  year, 
BOW  closing,  some  of  the  mishaps  of  the  former;  but  I  am  by  no 
means  well  settled,  and  it  is  not  a  trifle  that  vrill  settle  me  well 
in  this  establishment  Still  I  shall  struggle  as  long  as  possible, 
and,  I  hope,  with  final  success,  in  the  present  establishment ;  for 
I  do  not  see  a  remedy  in  a  change. 

Knowing,  with  the  most  clear  conviction,  with  a  conviction  that 
will  bear  every  kind  of  discussion,  that  the  principles  which  I 
am  advocating,  whether  political,  theological  or  moral,  are  of  the 
first  order,  that  they  are  second  to  none,  and  unequalled  by  any 
other ;  knowing  their  great,  their  prominent,  their  distinguished 
superiority  over  all  other  pretensions  to  soundness  of  principle,  I 
cannot  doubt  their  success,  or  enough  of  it  to  encourage  me  to 
proceed.  Do  they  keep  me  poor  ?  Such  has  been  the  case  with 
the  advocates  of  the  best  principles  that  have  preceded  them 'in 
their  introduction.  Paganism,  though  not  a  worse  principle ;  but 
when  more  powerful,  kept  Christianity  poor.  Poverty  was  so 
much  the  primitive  boast  of  the  primitive  Christians,  that  it  was 
the  declared  first  and  essential  principle  wherewith  to  obtain 
Christian  salvation.  I  do  not  profess  to  court  poverty.  I  court 
riches.  Virtue  first,  and  wealth,  not  to  corrupt,  but  to  make  it 
powerful.  Hol(Mng  no  delusion  about  a  future  life,  I  desire  to 
make  this  happy,  first  to  myself,  and  then  to  increase  my  own 
happiness  by  increasing  that  of  others.  I  make  no  profession, 
where  self  is  not  the  first  consideration.  I  credit  none,  when  so 
made  by  others.  But  it  is  in  universal  happiness,  that  the  greatest 
individual  sum  is  acquired.    And  thus  1  have  my  pleasure  in  la- 
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bouring  for  the  benefit  of  others,  though  never  losing  sight  of 
myself. 

Another  strong  reason  which  I  have  for  continuing  **  The  Lion" 
is,  to  have  a  medium  through  which  Mr.  Taylor  shall  keep  him- 
self before  the  public  throughout  his  imprisonment.  It  now  rests 
with  Mr.  Peel,  as  to  whether  he  is  to  have  more  than  one  year's 
imprisonment ;  and  if  he  has,  we  must  keep  the  subject  constant- 
ly before  the  Parliament,  while  the  Parliament  is  in  session ;  that 
is,  if  we  can  find  a  member  or  members  more  prompt  than  Mr. 
Hume,  and  one  or  more  who  will  not  keep  a  prisoner's  petition  in 
his  pocket  for  three  months.  Individually,  I  shall  prepare  a 
counter  Catholic  petition,  upon  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
letter  in  the  present  Number ;  and  I  will  only  consent  to  its  be* 
ing  signed  by  infidel  housekeepers.  Lodgers,  not  hoosekeepen, 
may  do  the  same,  if  they  please,  in  a  petition  of  their  own.  And 
if  there  be  any  infidel  lords,  or  bishops,  who  lire  in  paiaees, 
castleSy  or  fine  country  seats,  they  also  may  have  their  separate  peH- 
tion  on  this  the  best  method  to  settle,  wilhont  concession,  witii- 
out  saying  one  word  in  the  statute,  about  Roman  Catholics,  or 
thia,  that  and  the  other  sect,  the  low,  silly^  oaeless,  but  atnomng 
clainour  about  Catholic  Emancipation. 

I  have  an  accumulated  store  of  correspondences,  which  I  shall 
speedily  w<Nrk  up  in  a  new  Tolume.  My  readers  will  not  have 
their  holiday  time  much  trenched  upon,  nor  eslivened,  by  the 
contents  or  interest  of  the  present  number,  as  Mr.  Taylor'a  letter 
will  be  the  only  article  worth  reading.    . 

The  closing  year  has  not  been  altogether  an  idle  or  mmapeot 
one  among  the  Infidels,  and  the  coming  one  is  of  high  pioYraae. 
Mr.  Taylor's  new  publication^  the  Oibgksis,  willopen  it  with  not 
a  little  brilliaocy.  A  saint  called  on  me  to-day,  and  after  ez- 
preannga  hope  to  meet  ne  in  heaTen,in  which  1  joined  aeattment, 
begged  me  to  read,  as  a  probable  means  to  that  end,  an  extract  froni 
Hooker,  about  Atheism,  in  a  newspaper.  I  veiy  oowteoudj 
promised  to  r^d  the  extract,  and  said,  pray  Sir,  woitld  yon  like 
to  read  something  of  mine  in  return.  ''Oh!  no  Mr.  Oarlile,  I 
cannot,  1  cannot  indeed,  i  am  afraid  it  will  poison  wtfj  nsiad.  I 
look  upon  every  thing  that  comes  from  you  to  be  poison,"  and 
away  be  ran  out  of  the  shop,  jost  giving  ne  time  to  amy,  instead 
ef  doing  him  the  jnstioe,  to  throw  his  newspaper,,  w^  the  ex- 
tract from  Hooker,  in  his  face,  '*  Sir,  that  is  your  BusfbctaBe." 
''Oh !  no  it  is  not,  1  hope  we  shall  meet  in  heaven.  I  thought  I 
had  a  duty  and  1  have  performed  it"  This  waa  a  safint  of  sixty. 
1  have  read  the  extract  from  Hooker,  and  I  have  to  any,  thai  the 
anther  knew  nothing  more  of  Atheism,  than  1  know  of  the  north 
pole.  And  how  can  these  men  have  a  knowledge,  sinoe  they 
read  bnt  one  side  of  the  question,  that  the  werit,  and  will  kear 
no  discussion  I  I  feel,  and  assert  nsy  sii^ierierity  over  theae  pitin* 
ble  objects,  these  insane  creatures. 

Richard  Carlilb. 
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Jomrnmiofa  Tour  hv  Wm.  Bdnmadt^  in  eflmpanywith  J.AI§mmder^  t» 
the  year  1801*186S»  through  France^  Italy ^  Switxtrlamd^  a  jNirr^ 
Germauy  and  the  Netheriands,  Dedicated  to  ff^iiliMm  Elgar. 
{Concluded  from  p.  800.) 

It  was  not  a  part  of  our  plan  to  associate  with  oar  countrymen  abroad,  but 
of  the  Englishmen  who  dined  at  our  table  d'hote,  we  formed  a  kind  of 
acquaintance  with  tbreo,  with  whom  we  made  scTeral  little  excursions,  and  we 
sometimes  passed  our  CTenings  at  each  other's  apartments.  They  were  Mr. 
Hant  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Wallter  and  son,  of  Manchester.  Walker 
appeared  lilce  an  old  disappointed  politician,  who  blamed  the  world  because  it 
would  not  follow  his  advice,  and  was  carrying  his  disgust  with  him  into  other 
countries,  because,  perhaps  wearied  with  so  often  and  so  uselessly  express- 
ing it  in  his  own.  He  bad  all  the  stiff  obstinacy  of  an  old  Whig,  awkwardly 
mixed  with  a  smack  of  modern  philosophy;  his  son  a  youth  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  educated  underlhe.eye  of  his  father,  was  not  deficient  in  acnteness  of 
intellect,  and  possessed  a  remarkably  retentive  memory.  During  a  residenoa 
of  two  wandering  years,  on  the  continent,  he  had  acquired  French  and 
Italian. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Priestly  *s ;  added  to  his  literary  atteinments, 
which  appeared  considerable,  he  had  an  exhanstless  fund  of  anecdote,  and  was 
a  humourous  companion.  We^  much  regretted  that  his  suy  in  Rome  was  so 
short.  He  quitted  his  travelling  companions  for  Naples,  where  they  expected 
|o  meet  again,  and  carry  their  joint  curiosity  into  the  Levaqt  as  soon  as  the 
season  would  permit.  With  our  acquaintances  Mr.  Walker  and  son,  we  made 
another  excursion  to  the  catacombs,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  Rome. 
These  extraordinary  monuments  of  the  sincere  faith  of  the  early  Christians, 
are  subterraneous  cavities,  formed  into  streets  or  passages,  which  are  said 
to  extend  to  various  places  in  different  direotiona,  even  to  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles.  The  first  entrance  leads  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  deep,  to  the  first  floor,  below  this  are  two  others,  to  which  with 
each  a  taper  in  his  hand,  we  descended.  On  each  side  of  all  the  passages  are 
small  excavations  In  the  shape  of  a  human  body,  lined  with  stone  or  marble, 
where  we  are  told,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  martyrs  was  formerly  inter- 
red, who  had  formed,  or  at  least  fled  to  this  secret  ooncealment,  as  a  safe 
asylum,  from  the  cruel  persecutions  of  imperial  Intoleranee ;  soma  doubt  and 
mystery  hung  over  the  whole  story  of  this  curious  place.  Oar  esteemed  his- 
torian, Mr.  Gibbon,  stands  forth  the  apologist  of  the  emperors,  and  inclines 
to  disbelieve,  as  he  aims  to  discredit  the  history  of  the  early  and  unfortunate 
Chrfstians.  If  the  traditions  handed  down  to  posterity,  of  their  lives  and  suf- 
ferings bear  any  afllnity  to  their  real  condition,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  they 
were  more  obedient  servants  to  the  will  of  their  masters,  than  any  of  their 
professing  successors.  They  literally  *' left  all,  and  followed  him."  Nothing 
less  than  the  most  ardent  sincerity  of  belief,  and  faith  la  the  rewards  of  fat«- 
rlty,  could  have  induced  men,  thus  to  haTe  sacrificed,  not  only  the  meaner 
enjoyments  of  life,  but  OTen  the  light  of  day  itself,  and  condemn  themselvee 
from  year  to  year  to  a  miserable  exclusion  from  society,  dependent  on  eaaual 
supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  constant  terror  of  discovery,  torture* 
and  death. 
No.  M.— Vol.  2.  3  o 
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In  ptrt  of  thU  otfeellTlnff  tepnlchre,  yoa  fllod  lUa^  ■qmre-diMibert,  i 
united  to  the  senrioe  of  religion.  The  reH  cooilsts, merely  of  pastftges,  nor 
«nn  yon  reeoncile  tbe  idea  of  theie  cafes  ever  haTing  been  the  rasidenoe  of 
the  nnmberf  yon  are  told,  nnleet  from  their  Tait  extent.  These  at  Rome  are 
by  no  meant  to  well  formed,  Taulted  and  dii tinct  ae  those  we  had  seen  at 
Naples.  The  latter  are  ezcaTated  from  a  soft  yet  solid  rock,  these  are  hol- 
lowed ontof  aloamy  earth,  and  by  falling  in,  haTO  sometimes  proted  fatal  to 
the  adYenturoaseariosl.  By  the  entrance  of  the  staircase  in  the  chapel,  there 
is  aftne  statae  of  St.  Bebastiau,  who  lies  buried  there,  and  to  whom  a  monas- 
tery on  this  spot  is  dedicated.  One  of  the  monks,  who  are  always  ready  to 
cateh  a  little  perquisite  in  this  way,  was  our  subterraneous  conductor,  h 
the  same  neighbourhood,  remain  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  tomb  to  the 
memory  of  Metella,  one  of  the  Cscllean  family.  The  Circus  of  Caligula  we 
passed  on  our  return,  but  little  more  can  be  distinguished  now  than  its  shape. 
The  next  day  we  obtained  permission  to  see  the  palace  of  JustlnianI,  where 
there  Is  an  excellent  collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  second  only  to  that 
of  the  Doria  family.  There  are  some  pieces  of  all  the  first  masten,  bol  rery 
many  from  the  pencils  of  Caravaggls  and  the  Carracci^s.  These  masten  were 
propably  patronised  by  this  particular  family.  Of  the  statues,  the  Bfinerra, 
Mediea,  a  Paris,  and  seTeral  figures  in  basso  relievo,  are  In  the  liigliest  esti- 
mation. 

The  palace  itsiAf  iMspeaks  at  once  the  high  spirit  and  the  poTerty  of  the 
family.  It  is  miserably  ftimished,  and  many  of  the  best  pictures  stand  un- 
framed.  Had  they  submitted  to  this  seeming  disgrace,  rather  than  have 
suffered  the  French  to  haye  carried  them  away  under  the  gentle  name  of  a 
pecuniary  contribution,  we  should  have  applauded  their  tenacity ;  hot  to 
sacrifice  competence  and  comfort  rather  than  break  In  upon  an  old  family  col* 
lection.  Is  a  spedes  of  pride,  too  opposite  to  the  dictates  of  pmdence,  to 
deserre  a  word  of  approlMtion.  Many  of  the  fiunllles  of  Rome  pique  tben- 
selres  on  their  descent  from  the  ancient  Romans,  llils  findly  pTvtonds  to 
trace  its  origin  from  the  emperor  Justinian.  Of  most  of  the  present  Romans, 
howerer  elevated  their  souree.  It  may  be  said,  that  they  are  the  rotten 
branches  of  Illustrious  stocks. 

We  were  now  drewlng  near  the  end  of  April,  and  the  Increasing  heat  of  the 
climate  compelled  us  to  curtail  our  morning  walks.  Already  strawberries 
were  commonly  sold  in  the  streeU,  and  the  state  of  vegetation  and  fruits  might 
be  compared  with  that  of  an  English  midsummer.  Tet  it  seems  extraordinary 
that  there  is  always  a  dUbrence  of  several  wc«ks  in  fhvor  of  t&e  climate  of 
Naples  compared  with  that  of  Rome,  nothwithstanding  the  situation  of  the 
former  on  the  sea^eoast.  We  had  seen  se? eral  instances  of  this,  during  our 
stiy  at  each.  In  fruiU  and  vegeUbles,  as  well  as  from  the  sUte  of  the  foliage 
on  the  road  from  one  to  the  other.  Indeed,  independently  of  the  inde- 
scribable pleasure  of  retncingthe  scenes,  where  the  old  Romans  lived  amidst 
their  numberless  monuments  of  taste,  pride,  and  power,  Rom«  has  no  induce- 
ment to  a  man  of  the  world,  as  a  residence,  in  comparison  with  Naples.  In 
variety  and  exeellence  of  amusements,  in  natural  clhnate  and  beauties,  in 
abundance  of  previsions,  and  in  a  lively  population,  the  latter  surpaflcs 
alawst  any  city  In  the  world. 

R«ae  has  Its  pleasures,  but  of  a  different  kind,  and  suited  to  varioss  cba- 
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PMterfl.  The  Catboiic  entha»iail  m«y  there  iiDd  a  eharch  in  every  street,  and 
a  fellow  devotee  at  every  alUr.  The  daasicri  studeut  may  drink  the  poetry 
and  eloqoeoee  of  Horace,  Viryil,  and  Cicero,  at  the  foantain  head.  The  anti- 
qaarian  may  daily  haut  over  new  ground  for  coins  and  iascriptions,  amidst  the 
simdy  rust  of  anti()ttity  ;  the  soldier  may  swell  his  ardour  by  the  view  of 
magaifieent  trophies  ;  and  the  philosopher  may  with  tranqoility  contemplate 
the  feeble  eflbrU  of  human  art,  in  the  mouldering  ruins  of  hnman  grandear  ; 
lo  such  Rome  offers  delights,  which  ordinary  men  are  Incapable  of  feeling.  I 
own  my  unelassic  miad  decidedly  inclines  to  Naples.  The  ever-varying  yet 
(if  I  may  so  say  J  immntable  beauties  of  nature  are  worth  to  me  an  hundred 
fold  more  than  all  that  art  can  present  or  bequeath.  Rude  Vesuvius  far  sur- 
passes all  that  hnman  skill  is  capable  of,  |d  the  polished  St.  Peter's.  The 
best  living,  and  I  may  add^  modem  statuary  now  resides  at  Rome  (Signer 
Canova),  connoisseurs  assert,  that  several  of  his  performances  may  be  placed 
beside  the  most  perfect  Grecian  efforts,  without  a  degrading  comparison.  We 
were  admitted  into  his  laboratory,  where  amidst  mfany  exquisite  pieces  of 
workmanship,  the  Perseus,  his  master-piece  still  remains.  I  n$y  remains 
because,  with  a  spirit  of  liberality,  which  does  him  honour,  it  has  long  since 
been  purchased  by  the  Pope,  at  the  handsome  price  of  seven  handred  pounds. 
He  expended  three  years  in  completing^  it,  and  is  now  employed  on  a  Her- 
cules, which  when  finished,  it  is  presumed  from  the  model,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  pieces  the  chisel  ever  produced.  There  are  only  two  monu- 
ments of  his  sculpture  in  Rome.  One  in  St.  Peter's,  to  the  memory  of  Cle- 
ment the  Thirteenth.  The  Pope  himself  is  a  chaste  figure  in  a  supplicating 
attitude,  and  one  of  the  lipns  at  his  feet,  expressing  grief,  seems  absolutely 
alivei  the  other  is  at  the  church  of  the  apostles,  in  honour  of  the  mysterious 
Gangenelli^  He  is  seated  in  the  Papal  chair,  o^er  the  tomb,  in  the  act  of 
bestowing  his  benediction  ;  beneath  his  feet  is  the  marble  that  contalAs  his 
body,  over  which  a  female  figure,  emblematical  of  piety,  leans,  while  at  tho 
side^  Faith  is  seated  in  a  sober  attitude,  both  expressing  most  extreme  sor- 
row. We  could  not  but  admire  the  sipiplicity  of  this  design,  and  the  delicacy 
of  the  execution.  With  the  exception  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  no  sculpture 
I  had  seen  made  a  stronger  impression  on  me. 

We  were  promised  an  Introduction  to  the  artist  before  we  quitted  Rome, 
but  although  we  called  with  a  friend  on  that  intention  seTeral  times,  we  were 
as  often  disappointed  by  his  absence.  On  the  same  day  we  paid  our  respects 
to  the  fismous  Angelica  Kaulliiuui,  wbo  received  us  with  great  civility.  She 
is  now  in  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  yet  still  pursue^  her  professional 
labours,  with  indefatigable  industry,  still  flatters  herself  with  an  Imagfnary 
immortality  In  spite  of  the  avrful  lessons  of  ruin  which  surround  her.  Her  his- 
torical pieces,  display  no  marks  of  superior  genius,  but  her  chaste  yet  spirited 
portraits  are  highly  Talued.  She  was  then  employed  on  the  portrait  of  a 
British  officer  in  the  Guards,  and  she  had  just  finished  a  full  length  figure  of 
Colonel  Macdonald,  dressed  in  the  Scotch  costume ;  his  animated  counte- 
nance was  well  expressed,  and  she  had  given  his  well  proportioned  form,  an 
advantageous  and  graceful  attitude.  This  fair  artist,  now.  past  forty,  speaks 
English  well,  and  is  said  to  be  couTersait  in  sik  orsoTcn  other  languages. 
She  expressed  an  intention,  as  well  as  her  anxious  wish  to  re-Tislt  England 
as  soon  as  her  engagements  would  permit* 

3  o  2 
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In  all  o«r  wAlktwetook  opp^rtonitlM  (en  jNutani)  to  enttr  the  chmhM 
wbieh  were  in  our  peth,  and  were  seldom  «t  a  loae  for  thii  kind  ofamviMiant* 
if  I  loay  to  call  themiztareof  soleniiity,  finery,  and  befgary,  whiehli  geno- 
rally  found  in  them.  It  ii  computed  that  there  are  three  baodred  in  thia  eity» 
most  of  which  are  built  in  an  elegant  style,  and  richly  deoorated.  TliertapM- 
Uf  e  Popes  or  cardinals  who  founded  them,  noYor  forget  to  have  tbeir  immae 
inscribed  on  the  front:— 

"  Who  builds  a  Church  to  Ood  and  aot  to  fiime. 
Will  noYer  mark  die  marble  with  his  name.*' 

1  am  Tery  much  iocllned  to  belieye  the  poet,  and  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these 
ceremonious  and  splendid  apostles. 

The  Catholic  worship  is  of  unceasing  nature.  The  lamp  ever  bums.  The 
doors  are  open  early  and  late,  and  should  not  one  of  the  numerous  officiating 
priests  be  present,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  the  holy  water  is  neTer  exhausted, 
and  the  devotee  may  cross  herself  and  kneel  alone.  Beggars,  who  are  in 
multitudes,^  in  and  about  the  churches,  are  sure  to  follow  a  stranger  from 
monument  fb  mouuroent,  playing  on  his  pity  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  whin- 
ing tone  and  suppliant  eye.  Their  importunity  is  generally  successful  under 
sudi  imposing  circumstances,  yet  I  strongly  doubt  whether  to  give  is  not  less 
beneflcial  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  than  to  withhold.  Erery  species  of 
accidental  charity  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  such.  Unless  accompanied 
by  a  general  habit  of  practical  benoYolence,  it  is  perhaps  mischicYous.  It  is 
substituted  for  it.  Without,  howcTer,  entering  into  an  examination  of  this 
point,  t  will  roundly  assert  that  there  appear  to  be  powerful  motiTes  to  dis- 
courage a  liberal  mind  from  supporting  the  meodltants  of  Rome.  Tlie  whole 
system  of  lieggary  is  nothing  more  than  an  inferior  species  of  the  same  idle- 
ness, in  which  the  Tarious  orders  of  monks  and  priests  are  maintained  in  all 
tlie Roman  Catholic  countries.  They  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  each  other  in 
that  fundamental  principle  of  their  manner  of  life, 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  superior  class  has  a  strong  sympatheUc  flseling  for 
the  lower,  but  it  cTidently  gives  every  possible  sanction  to  the  scheme.  Why 
are  beggars  seen  in  such  multitudes  7  Suffered  to  lie  exposed  in  the  streets, 
in  the  last  extremity  of  distress,  even  to  die  there  ?  Why  is  their  interrup- 
tion of  the  dlTine  service  tolerated  in  the  ehurehea  7  Why  are  they  permitled 
to  walk  round  as  a  part  of  the  company  from  table  to  toble,  io  coflbe  rooms  T 
Why  do  they  lie  on  the  portieoes  and  staircases  of  the  moat  eoatly  palaeas 
undisturbed,  and  in  the  eouru  of  the  Vatican  Itself  Y  Not  beeanae  the  a^t 
of  misery  is  not  unpleaaaat  to  the  feelings  of  Roman  Catholiea.  No.  Howw 
oTor  vitiated  by  habit,  they  cannot  totally  divest  themselves  of  the  natural 
asatlmefit  of  compaasion.  It  Is  because  a  systematic  mendicancy  is  eoeou- 
raged,  and  mainuined  by  the  overweening  influence  of  the  priesthood,  timt  a 
popular  indolence  may  seem  to  give  a  sanction  to  their  own.  This  hypothesis 
Is  not  inconsistent  with  many  other  tricks  and  artifices  of  this  selfish  eaUb- 
lishisent,  and  extremely  heavy  taxes  imposed  by  them  on  alt  the  neeessary 
anloles  of  life.  Justify  it. 

Whoever  examines  the  principles  of  this  hierarchy,  wUl  find  them  ineom- 
pMtble  with  enterprise  ami  industry.  To  foster  a  commeruial  spirit,  would 
be  to  introduce  an  enemy  within  the  walls.  If  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  had  pub- 
lished his  **  Wealth  of  Nations,*'  in  Rome  he  might  haT«  expected  exoom- 
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niiBicfttion.  I  do  not  believe  myself  to«  hari(|i,  when  1  «ay,  wight  I  be 
permitted  to  peraooify  the  lyitem,  that  It  sits  with  triumphant  smile  ofer  the 
misery  it  creates. 

I  most  not  omit  to  mention,  the  pleasure  I  felt  amongst  the  various  novel- 
ties of  this  toar,  in  sarveying  the  construction,  machinery,  and  erodes  of  a 
paper  manufactory,  on  the  road  side  leading  to  the  villa  Pamphylia.  It  is 
watered  by  a  stream  brought  thither  by  an  aqueduct  which  furnishes  the  city, 
and  its  many  foantalns,  and  is  capable  from  its  quantity  and  fall,  of  an  almost 
Incalculable  power.  I  say  pleasure,  because  independently  of  the  natural 
gratification  arising  from  the  consideration  of  the  decided  superiority  of  my 
countrymen  in  every  department  of  the  manufactory,  I  could  not  but  imagine 
that  1  saw  nearly  the  same  manner,  which  my  ancestors  practised,  perhaps  a 
centory  and  a  half  ago.  The  mill  was  the  property  of  a  chevalier  of  Rome, 
and  I  found  the  conductor  of  it  very  civil  and  communicative.  In  niy  loose 
papers,  1  have  made  particular  minutes  of  the  whold  process,  price  of  labour, 
and  the  raw  materials,  and  the  manufactured  goods,  which  I  aM  sure  you  vTiH 
exeuse  me  from  Inserting  here. 

In  the  midst  of  modern  Rome,  not  fkr  distant  from  the  pillar  of  Antoninus, 
is  the  celebrated  Pantheon.  The  simplicity  of  the  design,  constitutes  the 
great  beauty  of  this  building.  It  is  a  complete  circle,  and  no  light  is  admitted 
but  from  an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  roof.  The  statues  of  the  gods  and 
all  the  lesser  ornaments,  are  now  ill  substituted  by  ssints  and  altars.  Hie 
massive  folding  doors,  the  pillars,  and  all  the  main  parts  remain  perfect. 
Indeed  there  is  no  work  of  antiquity  in  this  city  so  well  preserved.  The 
elegant  portico  with  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  was  not  the  Work  of  Augustus, 
but  added  afterwards  by  Antoninus.  Michael  Angelo,  ambitious  of  a  fame 
above  the  architect  of  the  Pantheon,  designed  the  cupola  of  8t.  Feter^s 
exactly  after  its  model,  and  then  gttve  it  an  eletationoftwohnndtedfeet 
from  the  ground. 

The  Temple  of  .Glaadias,  is  aaother  anelent  ruin  built  in  the  same  atyle  of 
simple  grandeur.  Two  grand  circles  of  granite  pillars  remain  entire.  The 
walls,  painted  alfrefco^  describe  the  erueltles  which  were  practised  andar 
sOccessive  emperors,  against  the  persecuted  but  firm,  early  Christians*  Tbetfe 
are  the  sabiequent  pvoduetioos  of  monkish  periods,  and  therefore  to  be  sntf- 
peeted*  If  true,  the  most  inventive  ingenuity  seems  to  have  been  strained  to 
discover  the  most  excmeiatlng  nsodes  of  torture.  Humanity  mast  shudder  at 
the  recital  of  them. 

The  palace  of  Barberinl  (all  the  palaces  owe  their  names  to  their  present 
proprietors),  one  of  the  most  well  built  and  capacious  in  Rome,  had  hitherto 
escaped  our  notice,  although  near  our  apartments.  On  wandering  through  its 
lofty  but  almost  unfurnished  rooms,  we  had  food  for  contemplation  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  however  salutary  to  the  public  welfare,  seldom 
fail  to  stamp  some  disgrace  on  the  character  of  the  individual  who  sinks.  The 
founder  of  this  palace,  a  Pope  of  the  same  name,  amassed  an  unexampled  trea- 
sure. It  Is  Slid  that  at  his  death,  he  left  twenty'^vefnillious  of  piasters  in 
his  coffers.  At  present  the  family  are  barriy  capable  of  maintaining  it,  even 
In  its  present  state,  and  ft  seems  more  like  a  solitary  wilderness,  than  what  it 
is— the  residence  of  prineiss.  The  statues  here  are  tery  numerous,  but  few  of 
them  are  of  the  first  rate.  The  picture  gallery  is  preft-rable.  Amongst  many 
excellent  paintings,  we  there  saw  the  orlgimli  by  Ghierchio,  of  Ahasuerus  pre- 
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■enting  his  iMpIra  to  Bttb«r,  engnvcd  In  Bngtand  by  ■  ■  of  wbtch 
my  Iktber  Ims  «  copy. 

On  one  Sunday  eveninif  we  were  intro^laced  by  the  prince  of  Santa  Marina, 
to  a  ball,  wbere  there  were  many  tery  elegant  women,  bat  a  company  too 
crowded  to  make  dancing  pleasant;  partners  were  changed  as  with  as,  and  1 
hsd  the  honour  of  leading  two  Signoras  down  the  dance.  One  I  found  a  fery 
pleasant  woman,  she  had  a  brother  in  London,  and  seemed  happy  in  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conyersing  with  Bnglishmen.  Several  titles,  which  I  had  before 
hinted,  are  not  rare  la  Italy,  graced  the  ball.  The  Bomans  as  well  as  the 
Neapolitans,  appear  to  be  remarkably  economical  in  all  their  enterlainments. 
No  kind  of  refreshment  was  introduced  that  evening,  although  the  warmth  of 
the  season  would  have  made  ices  very  grateful.  The  same  frugality  is  seen 
at  the  coffse  rooms.  A  Ronmn  man  of  fashion,  will  not  scrapie  to  sit  hoars 
there,  and  speod  do  more  than  a  penny.  At  the  low  rate  of  three-pence  they 
give  a  glass  of  ezeelient  ica,  flavoured  with  lemon,  strawberry  and  maay 
other  grateful  essences ;  yet  you  seldom  see  but  a  small  part  of  the  conpaoy 
Indulge  themselves  with  tills  Inzury.  There  are  two  causas,  however,  whkh 
compel  the  Italians  to  a  more  than  common  frugality,  the  scareity  of  money 
created  by  French  requisitions  and  the  present  unexampled  high  price  of 
corn.  It  is  now  four  times  es  dear  as  it  was  six  years  ago.  We  wereiaformed 
that  farmers,  who  are  all  extensive  proprietors,  are  making  the  most 
exorbitant  profits,  as  much  as  four  or  Ave  hundred  per  cent.  Add  to  this,  the 
government  monopolises  the  sale  of  corn,  and  imposes  on  it,  a  very  lacge 
proflf .  Yet  we  could  not  find  that  either  the  artisan  or  agrienltarist  has  had 
his  wages  advanced  in  a  proportionate  ratio,  they  are  at  once  compelled  to 
labour  more  severely,  and  live  more  sparingly,  or  otherwise  depend  (as  mul- 
titudes do)  on  beggary,  theft,  and  fraud. 

Superstition  kept  alive  by  all  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  could  alone  prop 
such  an  iniquitous  system.  In  the  publie  markets,  on  the  haUi,  and  al  Xbe 
•hops,  a  large  proportion  of  the  books  treat  on  religions  subjaOts.  This  toe 
we  ascribed  to  the  cautlona  vigilance  of  the  priesthood,  some  of  whom  we 
frequently  saw  overlooking  the  books  exposed  to  sale  at  libraries.  As 
literary  men,  it  is  true  they  wen  most  likely  to  be  loungers  at  the  shops  of 
booksellers,  bat  I  conceive  It  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  Papal  system,  le 
make  constant  use  of  such  means,  if  not  to  check  the  progtass  of  scieace,  at 
least  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  its  own  absurdities. 

Having  frequent  occasion  to  ask  of  what  order  friars  were  that  we  met 
with,  I  penned  down  the  various  dresses  of  the  principal  orders.  They 
branch  out  indeed  into  an  infinity  of  lesser  distinctions,  under  the  tatelary 
care  of  each  a  peculiar  saint,  with  some  trifling  change  of  dress,  1  noticed 
Ihese  as  under  :— 

Carthusian,  Whiu  Camblet. 
Dominican,  White  with  Black  Crape 
Frandscan,  Brown— several  orders. 
Capuchins,  Brown — Girdles  all. 
.    .  Augustine,  Black  Coarse  Cloth. 

Benedictine,  Black  Camblet. 
Curmelite,  Brown. 
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*  Tbew  are  timr  most  dlMingalihtble  marks,  bvt  tbey  differ  from  Mcb  other 
in  f  arioMS  other  ways.  Some  are  bearded,  and  sobbo  anbearded,  hooded  ami 
vahooded,  ginUed  and  aogirdled,  shod  and  nashod.  I  do  not  belleTe  that 
.there  are  many  Tariatioos  In  the  dresses  of  tho  nans.  Of  those  we  saw,  all 
were  either  in  blaek  or  salmon-colomred  gowns,  and  hoods,  with  white  hand- 
herebiefs.  - 

■  IWmb  onr  aecfnaitttanee  Mr.  Walker,  who  had  absolately  some  opportonity 
of  obtalaiag  eorrset  informalion  from  pnctieal  experience,  we  learn  that  the 
laws  of  commerce  or  transfera  of  properly,  were  aa  aojnsl  as  the  merchcnta 
were  unprincipled.  I  need  only  mentioa  one  of  his  proofs.— A  banker  who 
had  accepted  a  biil»  might  if  he  choose,,  postpone  the  payment  by  legal  arti- 
floes,  three  years.  This  alone  ia  sulBeient  to  destroy  that  essential  principle 
of  commercial  interoourse,  confidence,  and  ii  a  Tory  proper  ally  to  the  hier- 
archy, in  redoeing  the  people  to  beggary..  Mr.  W.  waa  engaged  Id  collectiog 
monies  dae  to  him  hero  and  in  Tarioua  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  instanoea  of 
indifldnal  Ttllany  in  attempting  to  defiand  him,  paint  In  'wery  black  coloara 
the  characters  of  the  Italian  morcbanta.  In  ono  lnstaBooalNa|ilos,a  yooag 
man,  to  evade  hia  claims,  absolately  insisted  thai  he  waanotlhe  son  of  the 
Burehaat  he  had  a  bill  against..  The  shamelesa  subterfuge  was  unsuccessfM. 
Mr.  Walkcp  proved  him  to  be  the  son,  and  compelled  him  to  make  the  pay* 
ment  dae.  At  the  chordi  of  8t.  FBter-in-chains,  where  there  is  an  Augus- 
tbie  monastery,  the  French  havo  with  MmexmmpUdforbtaranee^  left  what  ia 
esteemed  in  Rome,  the  chef  d*  muvre,  of  Michael  Angelo's  sealptore.  It  is  a 
large  ffgore  of  Mosea  sitting  in  a  majestic  attitude,  with  a  couatonanee  of  dis- 
pleasure turned  towards  the  Israelites.  Thia  gveat  genius,  whose  peculiar 
exeelleiico  in  the  scieatie  of  anatomy,  is  apt  to  be  displayed  in  most  of  his 
works*  has  given  Moaea  in  this  dereliction  of  his  meek  character,  the  muscu- 
lar strength  of  a  giant,  and  the  fierceness  of  a  ty  raat.  The  particular  moment 
and  circumstances,  I  dare  say  justify  thoartist,  if  not,  it  wonid  bo  presump- 
tion in  me  to  erltlolse  what  all  the  world  aihnires. 

Turning  from  the  door  of  the  convent,  we  passed  a  yoath  in  ragged  clolbea 
lying  oa  the  grass.  He  called  aa  back  to  look  at  a  tortoise,  which  he  said  bo 
had  taken  in  the  fields  that  rooming  $  he  wishedto  sell  it.  There  waa  an  air 
of  modesty  in  his  ssanner ;  on  mentioning  we  were  foreignera,  his  eye  told  his 
disappointment,  it  asked,  yet  despaired  of  charily.  We  had  no  other  money 
than  silver,  and  gave  him  a  piece.  Ho  dcubUdy  but  hoped  that  we  intendecl 
it.  He  turned  it  over  in  his  hand,  and  looking  on  the  piece  of  money,  then  at 
us,  knew  not  what  to  say.  We  were  going  to  leave  him,  but  he  recalled  ua 
and  asked  with  embarrassment,  **  What  piece  of  money  is  ii  t  how  much  la 
it  worth  V  *  Returning  from  the  remaana  of  the  hatha  of  Titus, the  same  way, 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  wesawhimsUll  there  with  his  tortoise,  hia  beada, 
aad  his  Madona.  At  the  sight  of  us,  his  countenance  sparkled  with  gratitude, 
and  his  warm  heart  burst  into  a  loud  prayer  to  the  holy  mother,  as  we  passed; 
to  save  our  souls  from  purgatory. 

The  various  beaatiea  of  the  country  aroundthecity  of  Rome,  ilastapen^ 
dons  and  numberless  ruina,  (more  venerable  from  their  antiquity  and  original 
elegance,  than  from  the  purposes  they  were  designed  to  perpetuate),  Ita 
splendid  churches,  overgrown  palaces,  p6Ushed  works  of  art,  aad  omamenlal 
^tfdens,  furnish  the  curious  idler  with  a  continual  variety  of  objects.   Tbo 
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MtlTe  bKittlnHT,  in  hi*  moral  walks,  has  a  11111  nore  eooipraheDf  lv«  rovndT 
wbother  he  ravtewi  tiw  ancleiit  hijlory^  or  eoMidort  tho  modoro  olreaoMtttDoeo 
oflhlicolebratedcity.  Bf  ery  atop  he  takot«  awakens  a  raoolleetioD  ofibe 
flrm  and  ooaltarable  patrintUm  that  reared,  or  the  eorraptlon  that  destroyed 
the  aniTersal  eauplre  of  Rome.  Henee,  if  as  the  records  of  history  prove,  a 
people  under  the  infliieDce  of  an  imaginary  (and  often  miacUeroas)  Tirtve, 
erleeed  such  anawfaf  perseTeranoe,  and  aocomplished  sooh  illustrious  acUeve- 
msDts,  isDagination  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  eoolempkiting  the  greet 
and  useiU  ends,  whieh  might  be  effected  by  a  people,  ender  the  direetioa  of 
sound  wisdom  and  Tirtue.  If  the  ruin  of  this  gigantic  poweir  is  tlie  cnbjeet  of 
his  iOTestlgation,  he  may  easily  trace  the  decline  to  its  sources,  and  phileeo- 
phleaUy  consider  its  momentous  downCsll,  as  «  terrible  but  oaeful  leasee  to 
Aitere  ages. 

Bhould  he  descend  with  a  more  salutary  spirit  of  inquiry  into  later  periods, 
1m  may  compare'  the  progress  and  decline  of  andent  physical  Rome  with  the 
growth,  power,  and  degeneracy  of  modern  netaphjrsical  Rome,  appareetly 
■ew  Ihst  verging  towards  its  nadir.  This  ezamiaalion  would  weN  repay  hie 
attenlloD,  because,  1  am  persuaded  that  the  modem  Roman  hieraichy  and 
Fapal  influence,  is  a  phenomenon,  as  singular  and  curious  as  any  that  hat 
appeared  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Would  he  relax  his  mind  from  the  Iktigee 
of  such  important  considerations,  he  may  still  find*  enough  In  the  narrower 
walks  of  moroiisatjoa,  to  keep  the  powers  of  observation  busy.  He  may 
Tiew  with  an  eye  of  pity  the  idolatry  both  of  Jew  and  Christian,  he  aMy 
eqaaily  amile  whether  the  toe  of  8t.  Peter,  or  the  Pentateuch,  is  kissed,  he 
may  equally  condemn  hypocrisy  in  the  whining  ton^  of  a  barefooted  fagged 
Capuchin,  or  in  the  sparkling  smiles  of  a  painted  belle  ;  the  one  waliowbig  in 
luxury  and  fat  with  ease,  the  other  rankling  witb  JeakNisy  andmoitifled  with 
disappointment. 

But  I  ask  pardon  for  the  digression.  It  was  only  iofrodeesd  f  Aelfeoato 
tell  you  that  we  spent  part  of  a  day  at  a  Jew*s  synagogue,  where  we  wore 
inTited  to  take  seats,  and  were  treated  with  cirillty  and  respect.  The  Jews 
of  Rome  are  very  numerous,  and  as  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  except 
Bngland  and  HoUandi  are  degraded  and  oppressed.  As  a  badge  of  Inlhmy,  the 
Papal  goTcrnment  compels  erery  one  of  them  to  wear  a  piece  of  tore  ng  oa 
the  crewn  of  his  hat ;  and,  as  If  they  were  incendiaries  or  assaeslns,  (which  is 
a  Tcry  unfounded  suspicion,  since  there  are  few  insUnces  ht'Eogiand  of  Jews 
detected  in  the  commission  of  heinous  crimes,)  they  are  all  conflned  to  live 
In  one  quarter  of  the  city,  which  ii  enclosed  within  gates,  where  seatlDelsare 
placed  to  prerent  any  ingress  or  egress  after  a  certain  hour  of  the  evening. 
Their  synagogue  Is  very  capacious,  and  is  divided  into  ilveperto  or  schools, 
devoted  to  distinct  classes,  of  which,  the  one  whose  service  we  attended,  was 
probably  the  lowest,  as  no  women  were  present.  In  one  of  the  othere,  which 
wo  were  afterwards  shown,  there  was  an  enclosed  gallery,  not  unlike  thoee 
of  the  nuns,  at  churches  adjoining  lo  convents  !  set  apart  for  their  wives  and 
daoghters.  I  cannot  compare  the  English  and  Italian,  fbr  I  never  was  pre- 
•eel  daring  service  in  my  native  country.  It  appeared  to  me  emrlous,  and  I 
therefore  noted  it  down. 

We  first  heard  a  sermon  on  domestic  duties,  read  (in  Italian^,  by  a  persae 
dressed  In  plain  clothes,  aad  sitting  on  a  level  form  with  the  coagngation  ; 
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WWr  wMeb,  %  sbort  piaxer  to  Hobrew  was  repeated  alond  by  thon,  aod 
then  a  manaacrlpt  Bible  on  folded .  parchmeot  was  broagbl  from  a  closet 
behind  a  cactaio,  to  the  front  of  an  elevated  desk,  a  crown  of 'gold  was  then 
plaoed  upon  it,  and  as  they  carried  it  with  great  solemnity  to  the  other  side 
of  the  desk,  all  the  Jews  drew  roand  about  it,  that  they  might  touch  it  with, 
and  kiss  their  hands.  It  was  then  opened,  and  one  of  them  with  a  white  dress 
thrown  OTer  liis  shoulders,  read  a  chapter.  They  afterwards  repeated  ano- 
.  ther  short  prayer,  and  the  ser? ice  ended.  Between  the  desk  and  the  sanctum 
MmctorMm,  where  the  bible  is  deposited,  a  lamp  is  alwayi^pt  burning. 

We  had  been  introduced  by  an  Italian  acquaintance,  (by  the  bye,  introduc- 
tions generally  take  place  la  Italy,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  either 
party,  a  practice  which  seems  awkward,  and  is  sometimes  incouTenient,  if  by 
enquiry  from  your  friend,  names  are  afterwards  known,  the  Italians  never 
make  use  in  conversation  ef  any  but  the  Christian  name,  so  that  1  travelled 
through  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Signor  OuUelmo.)  We  were  introduced, 
as  I  was  going  to  say,  to  a  family,  at  whose  house  we  enjoyed  very  many 
pleasant  evenings.  As  soon  as  the  theatre  was  re-opened,  (a  fortnight  after 
the  Holy  Week)  we  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  inviting  the  lady  and 
two  daughters,  to  accept  a  seat  in  a  box  at  the  opera ;  it  was  almost  the  only 
way  w*  bad,  consistently  with  their  ideas  of  propriety,  of  acknowledging 
their  repeated  civilities;  since  to  have  ret|imed  the  visits  at  our  apartments, 
even  though  accompanied  by  gentlemen,  would  have  been  a  stain  on  the  repu- 
tation of  a  Roman  lady.  * 

Their  notions  of  delicacy  I  confess  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  difficult 
for  BngUshmea  to  understiind.  In  some  eases  of  indifferenoe,  their  scruples 
•re  too  finely  spun,  whilst  In  others  of  much  more  essential  consequence,  they 
are  absolutely  relax  and  careless.  They  are  remarkably  indulgent,  (infamous 
Indulgeaeel)  to  a  nurried  woman,  a  freedom  of  condact  which  is  not  only 
•permissible,  but  fhshionable  In  Aer,  would  for  ever  stigmatise  and  deservedly, 
the  eharaeter  of  ji  single  woman.  I  don't  know,  that  In  any  particular  instance 
of  feumle  manners,  eomparatively  with  us,  they  draw  a  wider  line  of  distinc- 
tion, than  in  this.  I  oannot  say  much  in  praise  ef  a  Roman  opera.  It  was 
much  inferior  to  any  we  had  seen  in  Italy,  (or  possibly  after  Turin,  Naples, 
and  llilan,  our  taste  was  become  more  dainty.)  The  music,  I  own  deserved 
applause.  Indeed  the  music  of  Italy  justly  iMrits  tiie  character  it  possesses. 
It  Is  simple  and  sublime,  it  carries  the  soot  wHh  it.  The  actresses  were  old, 
ill-dressed,  and  frIghtlUly  paiMed.  The  actors  or  whatever  they  may  be 
called,  were  not  remarkablo  for  vocal  powers,  and  therefore  more  than  com- 
Bsonly  disgusting.  The  theatre  itself  is  by  no  means  elegant  or  well  arranged, 
bat  the  company  {being  the  night  on  which  General  fif  urat,  commander  la 
oUef  of  the  French  troops  in  Italy,  gave  afSate,  ew  pofsant,)  was  crowded,  and 
«lthe  first  rank. 

After  the  opera,  with  two  or  three  additional  gentiemen,  we  a4joarned  to 
•a  Iwldiand  partook  of  a  light  supper,  a  la  mode  Itaiienme^  fish,  salads,  ices, 
aad  lemeoades.  From  thence  at  two  o'clock  hi  the  morning,  we  retired  to  a 
coffee  room,  always  i^peii  at  that  hour,  and  after  some  refreshment  of  coffee 
and  liqueurs,  attended  the  ladles  home.  An  Italian  theatre  is  constructed  and 
Managed  apon  a  different  principle  from  those  of  London.  The  pit  is  entirely 
on  4»  level  floor,  there  are  seldom  or  ever  any  galleries,  but  boxes  five  or 
six  tiers  high  instead.  The  price  of  admission  varies  according  to  the  demand 
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of  tickets.  The  boxes  are  let  upon  a  totally  different  ■ystem  from  ours.  Wttb 
vs,  you  may  have  a  single  place  where  they  are  disengaged ;  with  them,  you 
must  engage  a  whole  box,  and  make  your  bargain  for  it  as  yon  can.  This  we 
did  the  evening  before  the  opera,  and  after  haying  stipulated  the  price,  tfaey 
gave  us  the  key  to  secure  possession. 

The  church  of  8t.  Ptoter*s  (a  lounge  f  ery  frequent  yet  erernew,)  Has  oae 
recommendation,  not  to  be  found  in  the  same  ratio,  any  whefe  else.  In  warn 
weather,  it  is  always  many  degrees  cooler  than  in  the  external  air,  and,  vfer 
vena,  as  much  farmer  when  the  external  air  is  cold.  Standing  there  one 
morning,  before  the  roonnment  of  Clement  XIII.,  an  English  g«itleman, 
with  the  same  Cicerone  who  had  been  our  servant  In  passing  through  the 
city  to  Naples,  came  and  stood  beside  us.  We  fell  into  conTersation,  and 
walked  away  together,  remarking  that  he  had  been  resident,  as  a  medical  eha* 
racter,  two  years  at  Malta,  I  looked  earnestly  at  Mm  and  recognised  the 
features  of  Dr.  May.  Addressing  him  in  propria  penona^  he  reooUecfed  me, 
and  expressed  himself  very  happy  to  meet  with  a  Maidstone  acquaintance,  so 
ftLT  from  England.  Presenting  mutually  our  addresses,  (another  happy  cofn- 
cidenoe)  we  found  tliat  our  apartments  were  at  the  sa^e  house.  We  spent 
that  and  many  evenings  together,  and  he  proTcdto  us  a  pleasant,  communlea* 
tive,  and  useful  companion.  With  him  and  Captain  Gregory  of  the  4Mi 
regiment,  we  visited  the  palace  of  the  Famese  ftimily,  once  fhe  oraament  and 
life  of  Rome,  but  which  has  long  since  tranferred  iu  spirit,  property,  and 
TaluabU  collection  of  sculpture  and  paintings  to  Naples.  From  motives  of 
family  prlde»  they  still  kept  up  their  palace,  which  the  Freneh  on  captoring 
Rome,  pludered  of  all  Its  fbrnltnre,  and  wbatevAr  else  was  worth  flie  resMi- 
Tal,  They  were  unable  however  to  carry  eway  what  perhaps  may  be 
eoBsidered  to  have  been  its  proudest  ornament,  the  paintings  «^al  freeeo  '*  of 
Annlbal  Carraeei.  One  gallery  is  esteemed  the  UMist  admirable  **  Boroean** 
of  this  kind.  In  the  world.  The  subjects  are  all  ToiapCooos.  Venae  fa  one 
piece  and  Chdatea  in  another,  are  two  of  the  most  fhsdnating  female  Hgurea 
that  the  Itallaa  masters  have  ever  produced,  a  Pnrseos  with  Medusa's  Head, 
an  Andromaehe,  a  Mercury,  a  Faris,  and  several  imlutions  of  "  IBaasi  Ba- 
llevi,"  in  the  antique  style,  give  an  impressive  air  of  classieal  eleganee  to 
this  gallery. 

Near  the  Farnese,  is  the  palace  of  the  Prince  de  Spada,  where  we  had  the 
antiquarian  luxury  erf  seeing  the  majeetie  statue  of  Pmnpey,  the  identical 
statue,  at  the  foot  of  which,  the  famoas  band  of  republican  desperadoes,  with 
mistaken  seal,  disguised  under  the  treacherous  mask  of  patriotism,  drew  their 
determined  daggers  against  the  **  mighty  Julius,*'  the  Imagination  at  tfia 
sight  of  such  a  celebrated  statue,  once  bespattered  wMi  the  blood  of  Gmsar, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  It  must  recall  to  ndnd,  is  variously  afiseted, 
according  to  the  education,  prejudices,  and  ideas  of  the  spectator;  for  nay 
own  part,  from  whatever  motive,  or  under  whatever  dreumstanoes,  whetlier  in 
tha^ibeary  solitodeof  a  wilderness,  or  on  t&  glitterlDg plain,  alone  and  unwit- 
nessed, or  emboldened  by  the  example  of  thousands,  mmrdtr  is  sot  toss  wunr^ 
der»  The  destruction  of  a  human  being  is  perhaps  In  ao  case  justifiable* 
From  the  hall  where  Pompey  stood  alone,  we  were  led  through  a  gallery  o^ 
most  excellent  paintings.  Amongst  many  othera  of  high  rank,  I  recoU«eft 
those  master-pieces  of  Goido  Rent,  the  Lncretia  in  the  act  of  plugging  Um 
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dt|rg«r  into  her  bosom,  and  the  Jadith  holding  in  her  band  the  head  ofHolo- 
feroes.  Th«r«  are  two  beantiftil  yoang  boys  by  Corregio,  the  death  of  Dide» 
by  Guercino,  two  women  employed  in  domestic  atSairs,  by  Michael  Angelo 
Caravsgglo,  Pfeol  the  Third  by  Titian,  and  some  landscapes  by  Sal? ator 
Ross.  In  the  scripture  gallery,  the  figure  of  Aristides,  seated  in  a  contemn* 
pUtifepostiife,  is  the  only  thing  that  deserves  notice. 

The  ancient  anti-chamber  of  the  celebrated  baths  of  Dioclesian,  is  con  verted 
into  a  church  at  a-  Carthusian  monastery,  and  is  with  the  exception  of  St^ 
Peter's  and  the  Pantiieon,  the  most  admirable  piece  of  architecture  in  liome, 
and  in  some  particulars,  is  superior  to  cither  of  them.  It  is  now  shaped  into 
the  form  of  a  Grecian  cross,  but  the  nave  has  still  the  antique  roof  of  grand 
and  simple  structure.  It  is  supported  by  the  most  superb  granite  pillars  in 
Rome,  forty  feet  in  length  and  fifteen  in  circumference,  yet  of  one  single 
piece.  An  immense  volume  of  light  is  poured  into  this  magnificent  building, 
on  ell  sides,  and  gives  it  XU  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  a  cheerful 
solemnity.  The  pictures  o^er  the  altars  **  al  fresco,**  are  above  mediocrity. 
The  pavement  is  superb,  upon  which,  the  scale  of  the  Roman  meridian  is 
carved. 

Underneath  the  church  and  the  neighbouring  grounds,  are  the  extensive 
baths,  excavated  and  completed  by  Dioclesian.  They  were  capable  of  accom- 
modating eighty  thousand  persons  at  once,  and  were  divided  into  particular 
apartments  devoted  to  the  use  of  distinct  private  families.  If  other  monu- 
ments were  wanting,  these  alone  would  serve  to  show  the  vast  population 
and  wealth  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  creative  power  of  the  emperors  ;  Diocle- 
sian  was  one  of  the  last  who  filled  the  imperial  throne,  a.d.  284,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Rome,  in  his  reign,  was 
probably  less  populous  than  a  century  or  two  before,  when  it  was  supposed 
to  contain  five  or  six  millions  of  iuhabitauts. 

At  the  church  of  Vittoria,  where  marble  and  gilded  decorations  are  most 
profusely  lavished,  though  not  without  taste  and  elegance,  is  a  beautiful 
monument  in  honour  of  St.  Theresa,  by  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Bernini. 
The  design  is  simple.  An  angel  is  drawing  away  the  deadly  arrow  from  the 
dying  saint,  who  lies  with  a  countenance  exquisitely  expressive  of  the  last 
dying  moment,  on  a  bed  of  clouds,  finely  conceived  and  perfectly  executed. 
Had  the  drapery  of  this  piece  been  equal  to  the  rest,  it  would  have  been  his 
master-piece.  There  Is  another  monument  of  some  merit  in  memory  of  St- 
Vittoria,  the  patroness  of  the  church  and  monastery,  and  a  picture  of  the 
Trinity  by  Guercino. 

The  two  pillars  of  Antoninus  and  Trajan  are  still  standing,  beautiful 
monuments  of  Roman  workmanship  and  grandeur.  The  latter  is  la  excellent 
preservation,  and  his  triumphal  entry  from  the  Dacian  war,  is  curiously 
carred  upon  the  exterior  surface.  To  enter  this  pillar,  you  aro  obliged  to 
descend  at  least  eighteen  feek  below  the  surface  of  the  present  street,  where 
yon  find  some  of  the  old  pavement  of  Rome,  still  In  good  preservation.  The 
Qairinal  and  the  Capitoline  hills  are  not  very  fiir  distant  from  its  site,  yet  It ' 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  base  Is  so  deeply  burled  at  their  ezpease ;  and 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  suppose,  that  the  rubbish  of  ruined  balldings  has 
mccamulated  to  such  a  height ;  it  should  go  far  however,  to  prove  that  Rons 
must  have  been  in  a  most  barbarous  sute,  during  the  dark  sgfs.-  These 
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eolamns  ftr«  both  bnllt  entirety  oC  owrhlc,  and  fom  At  Ihia  Uhw  t«9  •!  tke 
mott  wenermble  joraMDents  of  the  city*  being  almott.  tbe  ooly  rmneett  of 
•Dtiqiiity  worth  notice,  within  the  present  walls.  The  Papal  power  has  tri- 
ninphanUy  sabstitnted  tbe  ftgnrea  of  tiie  two  emperora  by  aaiota,  plaoed  ifoo 
each  of  them. 

On  the  18th  of  Hay  weflrat  obaerved  hay-making  in  the  emiroaa  of  Bhm. 
Cherriea.  and  strawberries  were  by  that  tiaie  {^entiful ;  of  the  latter  frail, 
they  have  only  one  species,  0^^®  onr  wood  strawberry,  bnt  larger,)  and  thai 
not  of  exquisite  flavour.  They  sell  too  Id  tbe  marketa,  atthia  aeaaon  of  the 
year,  green  almonds,  which  bate  a  flavor  like  young  ants,  bnt  are  not  held 
in  great  estimation.  Excellent  salads  of  great  variety  are  la  abmidaaee 
here  as  well  as  Naples. 

Since  it  may  better  serve  to  point  ont  the  situation  of  many  Interesting 
baildings  In  the  modem  city,  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  its  principal  parte.    The  entrance  into  Rome  from  the  Flo- 
rence road,  is  more  striking  and  regular,  than  that  of  any  other.    As  soon  at 
you  pass  the  gate,  which  is  a  good  piece  of  modem  archilectare,  yon  have  a 
,  grand  Egyptian  obelisk  (of  which  there  are  Ave  or  six  in  Rome,)  wVicb  from 
the  middle  of  a  triangular  plana,  forms  a  central  object  to  three  of  the  best 
streets  In  Rome.    In  the  central  street,  the  Romans  have  their  grand  parade. 
It  is  called  "  il  Corso,"  and  is  very  brilliant  with  company  and  eqaipafss, 
every  evening,  but  more  particularly  so  on  Sunday  abont  noon,  whilst  tlie 
season  is  temperate.    Then  to  crowds  of  promenaders,  the  lovely  beUe^  (and 
perhaps  tbe  Roman  women  are  as  beautiful  as  any  in  the  world)  displays  her 
eharms,  and  dispenses  the  favour  of  her  smiles  ;  the  bean  spqrts  the  cha- 
rioteer, shows  the  dexterity  of  his  whip,  and  the  spirit  of  his  nags.    Such  is 
the  Sunday  mornings  in  Rome  two  hours  before  dinner,  incessantly  riding  and 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  on  tbe  Corso.    it  is  by  no  measa  so.  conve- 
nient as  either  that  of  Naples  or  Milan  \  yet  it  is  the  best  in  Rome,  ^ing 
nearty  a  mile  In  length,  and  the  palaces  towards  the  Venetian  square,  where  it 
terminates,  are  spacious  snd  superb. 

Tile  square  of  Antoninus*s  pillar  opens  too  in  the  Corso,  and  the  baildings 
on  each  side  are  generally  regular,  lofty,  and  in  good  style,  not  to  mention 
eight  or  ten  churches  which  stand  in  this  street.    The  left  hand  street  from  the 
Obelisk,  ni  you  enter  the  city,  leads  across  the  Place  d'  Espagne  into  a 
quiet  and  pleasant  part  of  the  city,  above  which  Is  the  Strada  Felice,  which 
alter  the  Corso,  Is  the  finest  street  in  Rome ;  and  contains   many   elegant 
Imildlngs.  The  right  hand  street  from  the  Obelisk,  leads  almost  a  mile  along 
the  course  of  the  Tyber,  although  not  absolutely  on  the  banks,  to  the  bridge 
of  St.  Angelo,  which  crosses  the  river,  opposite  to  a  castle  of  St.  Name, 
mm  a  state  prison,  but  formerly  the  Mausoleum  of  Adrian,  and  is  a  vene- 
faMe  piece  of  anttqulty .    Over  the  bridge,  and  very  near  it  are  the  Taticaa, 
t&d  Wt,  Peters.    A  very  small  (comparatively)  part  of  either  modem  or 
mclant  Rome,  stands  or  stood  on  the  same^  side  of  the  river.    The  most 
popttle«s  part,  and  what  may  be  called  the  body  of  present  Rome,  is  on  each 
ilde,  ami  at  the  termination  of  the  Corso.    The  Tybet  winds  round   fron 
llw  St.  Angelo  bridge  In  a  serpentine  form,  until  it  leaves  the  city  at  what  is 
caRed  the  port,  which  being  near  the  thickly  peopled  part  of  old  Rome,  yoa 
MS  Ike  the  mlns  of  several  bridges  very  close  to  each  other.    The  palace  of 
I  Gavallo,  where  the  Pope  generally  resides,  and  the  Capitottne  HiH 
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(not  Ikr  dUunt  fh>iik  each  other)  are  on  the  left  hand,  and  near  the  end  of  the 
Corto.  It  isearioQB  to  observe  from  the  tower  on  the  eapltol,  hew  litUe  of 
modem  Romeetandt  upon  the  seven  celebrated  hilis. 

It  was  no  part  of  our  purpose  in  travelling,  to  visit  joourts.    Polished  mpa 
are  Imitative  animals,  and  conrts  composed  of  them,  with  seme  Utile  change 
of  modes  and  ceremonies,  assimilate  to  each  other,  throaghent  all  the  eivi- 
lised  world.  Xhey  teach  indeed  civility  of  manners,  and  give  a  smooth  gloss. 
Thej  make  insincerity  sj^iens,  and  render  falsehood  almost  inoffensive,  bat 
it  is  in  vain  to  seek  in  courts  for  truth,  originality,  or  character.    An  oppor- 
tunity, however  occurred,  of  being  presented  to  his  Holiness,  who,  we  were 
assured,  reeeived  Englishmen  with  particular  politeness  and  respect.    By 
appointnient  therefore,  with  our  friend  Dr.  May,  we  were  Introdueed  one 
morning,  by  Signer  Ijlonetti,  a  pleasant  and  respectable  Roman,  to  the 
Pope,  at  his  palaoe,  on  Monte  Cavallo,  where  he  always  resides  in  summer, 
and  generally  in  the  winter.     We  found  moeh  less  of  that  parade,  whioh 
might  be  expected  to  belong  to  the  supreme  Pontiff  of  an  hierarchy,  which 
almost   depends    on   ceremony.     After  having  our  names  announced,  and 
waiting  not  more  than  three  minutes  In  the  antl-chaihber  with  the  ministers, 
and  offlcers  of  the  court,  we  were  ushered  into  the  state  room  of  his  Holiness, 
and  were  separately  introduced  to  him.    Our  friend  Lionetti,  was  humbly 
reTerend,  and  I  believe  touched  the  carpet  with  his  knee,  as  he  entered  the 
roimi.    We  w^e  not  prepared  te  be  so  obsequious,  but  had  we  been  inclined 
to  bow  to  the  very  toe,  the  graceful  condescension  ofthe  amiable  Pontiff 
would  have  prevented  it.     Before  Uonetti  could  introduce  us,  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  (under  a  crimson  canopy)  and  hastened  across  the  room,  as  if  to 
exclude  every  possible  formality,  and    presented  his  hand  for  each  of  us  to 
kits.    After  a  eonvertatlon  of  ten  mUrates,  upon  a  hint  from  Bignor  Lionetti 
tb^  we  Were  good  Christians,  or  In  other  words,  Roman  Catholles,  which  by 
the  bye,  was  not  playing  fkir  with  his  Holiness,  he  withdrew  for  a  few  mo* 
meots,  and  on  his  return  presented  us  with  a  rosary  of  beads  e-piece,  In  a 
very  graeeful  mannert  and  with  an  expression  of  pleasure.    On  our  taking 
leare  he  again  offered  his  hand  to  each  of  us,  which  we  again  kissed,  and 
cnme  away,  much  pleased  with  the  amiable  simplieity  of  his  manners.    His 
dress  was  equally  plain  and  unaffected  ;   a  white  woollen  surtout,  a  cuirma 
on  his  head  of  purple,  and  white  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with  crosses 
painted  on  the  fiat  part  of  eaoh  foot,  which,  when  the  ceremony  of  kissing 
the  toe,  was  liMhionable,  was  the  particular  object  of  salutation  with  the 
faithftd.   His  hair  Is  cropped,  and  he  never  wears  powder.  Pious  the  Seventh, 
few  such  Is  the  title  of  the  present  Pope,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  judielou 
diserlmation  of  the  eoneWlve.    No  cardinal  could  have  been  better  fitted  for 
the  Papal  throne,  during  these  turbulent  periods.  He  seems  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  has  all  the  meekness  and  benignity  of  feature,  which  ought  to 
belong  to  the  pretended  representative  of  our  Saviour ;   his  temper  is  mild* 
his  whole  deportmeni  gracious  and  ooadlBScendlng.    His  establishraeot  is  a 
model  of  frugality,  apd  his  habita  remarkably  temperate.    In  Ihet,  the  whole 
tenour  of  hU  privale  lifb,  is,  as  if  he  felt  the  severity  ofthe  persecution  Us 
children  had  auftrad,  and  warn  sUll  suffering,  firom  the  shoek  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  wbhed  to  blunt  the  edge  of  enryand  Ill-will,  against  the 
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Fqial  sytleM,  by  hU  indWIdiiftl  bat  conspi^ooas  example  of  a  well  mingleil 
•aiabteoetSt  and  hamility. 

Returning  from  MoiUe  Ca^allo,  ^b  called  to  iolroduce  onr  friend  Dr.  May 
to  Angelica  Kauffmaii.  We  fouod  a  large  party  of  Italian  in  her  picture 
room,  and  were  reqoceted  by  her  brother  to  excuse  her  for  not  reeeivio^  us 
that  morning,  at  she  was  an  well.  Detained  however,  in  admiring  her  per- 
traits,  antil  after  the  party  of  ItaUans  left  the  room ;  weveoeived  aaeoMid 
message  from  her,  that  she  was  at  home  to  us,  and  begged  we  wonld  walk 
into  her  parlenr.  We  there  met  a  character  well  known  in  ilnly,  and  mack 
talked  of  in  England.  I  shall  herefore  gife  a  little  sketeh  of  him  aa  he 
appeared  to  i|s  in  this  interriew.  I  mean  Lord  Bristol,  Bishop  of  Derry,  to 
whom  we  were  anexpectedly  lalfoduoed.  His  llrat  appearanee  waa  calen- 
lated  to  excite  ridienie,  rather  than  command  respect  $  he  was  whimsieaUy 
dressed  in  a  crimson  velvet  short  coat  and  breeches,  a  black  satin  waisteoat 
spotted  with  coloared  flowers^  and  a  broad  black. silken  sash.  His  atockiiigs 
were  white  with  black  gkiters,  and  his  left  heel,  was  adorned  with  a  silver 
nput }  In  bis  hand,  he  swung  a  round  hat, .  bonnd  with  a  broad  lilac  iiaiid. 
His  hair  was  cropped  and  powdered,  his  person  retoarkablyabartyandhis 
countenance  that  of  a  smirking  wit.  In  fine,  he  was  a  second  edition  of  aandio 
Pancho. 

The  conversation  of  bis  lordship  was  such  as  bis  coontenance  indicated, 
sometimes  acute,  but  always  conceited  and  pempous.  He  had  sMre  vlnmitf 
than  ever  isaw  In  a  man  of  his  age,  nearly  sixty-eight;  and  like  numy  aged 
men  who  have  seen  too  much  of  the  world,  his  remarks  were  not  eonined 
within  the  limits  of  decornm.  He  bedaubed  our  hostess  with  a  grossaess  of 
compliment  really  distressipg. 

Our  oooferaation  naturally  turned  upon  the  art  and  the  merit  of  dlffarent 
masters.  He  pronounced  dogmatically  upon  all,  and  was  easily  irritated  by 
contradiction.  After  sitting  with  him  half  an  hour,  finding  my  Mend  Alex* 
under  an  amateur,  he  very  politely  invited  us  to  aceompany  him  to  his  owa 
house  and  see  his  little  collection.  He  has  many  good  pictures,  which  he 
would  have  palmed  upon  us  as  origioalt,  but  there  ii  reaon  to  believe,  that 
most  of  them  are  copies.  He  affects  to  lie  a  great  patron  of  young  artists,  but 
the  world  ascribes  this  to  very  suspicious  motives,  and  we  were  iaformed  that 
the  artists  themselves  in  several  instaoees,  have  had  to  regret  such  a. patron- 
age. This  man  is  certainly  a  singular  character.  He  is  deeply  tainted  with 
vice  and  infamy,  he  Is  most  indeofintly  trifling,  (considering  hiaageand 
sacred  oflBce,)  in  his  conversation  and  manners,  jet  as  in  almost  all  hamta 
knowledge  and  all  human  affairs,  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fialsehood, 
and  good  and  evil,  so  in  this  character  there  aretraiU  which  weare  compeUcd 
to  admire.  I  heard  in  Ireland  from  respectable  authority,  that  no  prelate  o( 
the  united  kingdom  dispenses  the  fa? ours  which  fall  within  his  bishopric, 
with  so  much  disinterestedness  and  discretion. 

Thanking  him  for  his  civility,  we  look  leUve,  and  by  his  deslie,  were  con- 
ducted to  see  two  famous  pictures,  by  O^ido,  which  being  as  it  were,  Insnlatod, 
had  escaped  our  notice ;  one  of  Aurora,  '*  al  freseo,*'  in  his  best  maBBer,  eta 
private  palace,  near  Monte  Gavallo  ;  the  other,  at  a  tJapadiln  monastery,  of 
SL  Michael.    From  u  abort  residence  of  only  two  months  in  Rome,  it  would 
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«eem  u  alfeetaUonor  rather  «  presamptioi],  to  speak  with  « tone  of  confidence 
or  say  mncb,  on  the  arts,  laws,  literature,  politics,  or  general  state  of 
society,  yet  on  each,  I  shall  offer  those  remarks,  which  result  from  the  infor- 
mation we  gathered,  and  the  opportunities  we  had  of  obseryaUon. 

In  countries  under  the  dominion  of  despotic  sway,  the  fine  arts  are  gene- 
rally cttltiTated,  in  preference  to  the  useful.  Being  principally  ornamentalt 
they  are  either  det oted  to  objects  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  to  gratify 
the  court,  or  to  the  purposes  of  the  few  rich  proprietors.  Such  at  least  is  the 
fiiet'in  Rome,  Many  instances  indeed  are  to  be  pointed  out  of  arbitrary  and 
powerful  governments,  which  have  paid  little  attention  to  either  the  usefiil  or 
ornamental  arts,  as  on  the  other  hand,  in  Yarions  free  countries  they  have 
both  grown  and  flourished  together.  Yet  I  am  spealdng  of  the  preference, 
naturally  given  to  the  latter,  where  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
and  they  direct  it  to  their  own  selfish  ends.  Besides  in  many  cases  the  fine 
arts  are  not  only  not  incompatible  with  despotism,  but  may  be  directed  to 
eupport  it.  This  has  perhaps  been  their  tendency,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
Rome.  There  are  other  circumstances,  however,  which  have  conduced  to 
render  this  city  the  seat  of  classical  elegance,  during  several  centuries ;  the 
celebrity  of  ancient  RonM^  the  venerable  ruins  of  its  grandeur,  the  seat4>f  the 
Papal  power,  its  bias  towards  pomp  and  ornament,  the  advantages  it  offered 
to  students,  by  its  excellent  models  of  architecture^  sculpture,  and  painting ; 
the  clear  and  delicious  climate,  and  natural  beauties  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  these  have  all  conspired  to  render  Rome,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  the 
polished  world;  Under  such  favourable  auspices,  artists  have  here  best 
formed  their  manner  and  taste.  But  artists  alone  have  not  reaped  all  the 
benefits  of  these  concurring  circumstances.  A  correct  taste  and  exquisite 
sense  of  beauty  and  perfection  in  the  elegant  arts,  is,  1  have  no  doubt,  more 
general  here,  than  in  any  city  in  the  world.  You  frequently  find  servants, 
who,  although  subjects  of  contempt  and  ridicule  with  almost  all  travellers, 
have  from  habit,  a  superior  judgement  In  sculpture,  painting,  and  music,  than 
half  the  pretended  connoisseurs  of  other  countries,  who  live  remote  from 
apeclmens  of  excellence. 

Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  persons  of  observation,  to  reside  amidst  so 
many  Taluable  public  and  private  collections,  without  improvement.  It  is 
■equally  difllcult  to  suppose.  In  this  chief  residence  of  artists  whero  a  most 
correct  taste  prevails,  that  men  of  genius  do  not  occasionally  arise,  and  shed 
a  new  lustre  on  the  arts.  Instances  are  certainly  less  and  less  frequent,  as 
Rome  becomes  more  degenerate ;  yet  even  at  the  present  period,  this  city  may 
▼le  perhaps,  with  any  one  in  Europe,  in  men  of  superior  merit,  at  least  in 
sculpture  I  and  I  don't  know,  that  I  may  not  say  in  painting:  in  music,  It 
must  be  allowed  they  are  far  behind  the  Neapolitans  and  Milanese,  both  in 
composition  and  performance.  Engraving,  which  may  be  considered  as  an 
inferior  branch  of  painting,  has  been  carried  nearer  to  perfection  in  othef^ 
schools.  There  is  now  resident  In  Fiorence,  (Signer  Morgan,}  an  historical 
engraver,  who  far  eclipses  all  competitors,  and  places  at  a  distance  eren  our 
admired  Woollet,  and  his  rival  Bartolozai.  As  I  have  before  hinted,  the 
atage  is  very  ill  supported  in  Rome ;  I  can  assign  no  sufliclent  cause  for  this 
but  conjecture  that  it  has  little  countenance  or  support  from  the  clergy ;  It  la 
probably  considered  by  them  as  a  licentious  amusement,  and  to  give  it  super- 


cniiieiit  ezeeUeoc«  in  ibe  iMt  of  the  l^ptoy*  woski  he  iMibMMiSaf  il» jwve 
«Dd  folemn  ebaneter. 

la  some  XMm  Iof«ntloM  for  aiB«ieaMiit  in  Cunaos.  te  ttadalft  mod  tmtfior 
■hlont  to  iuilUto  th«  fik^  d*mwfns  of  M«1plBre,M  well  u  l»  niM|  oftiw 
IcMervorki  fonneeted  with  the  arts,  tke  Ronana  am  TMaarkablyaUtcr. 
Tnra ailde  from tlwaa iottaocM  of thair io^naliy  wbiebl kava  eMaeratai, 
aad  Boiliidff  can  be  nere  coatemptibfe*  How  waelDlked  aia  Iheir  aeee*- 
ottxSttipiif^  and  liew  atomsj  thetr  eoetriVaaoea,  te  all  tboae  ordimry  arti 
wbiob  ans  la  laoat  ear  rent  ate  7  It  Is  eariona  to  reawrk ,  thai  In  Rene,  nAna 
vKa  dwell,  wh<i  eaa  alaieft  gire  btaath  aodmotloo  to«afble,  ■obaeaAba 
foand  able  to  conalniet  a  wlMel«baitoW|  or  balM  a  boat ;  that  where  laeB  are 
BometliMe  oeceiearf ly  enployed  to  repair  the  noct  ialahed  palaeea,  aad 
periDefaiodela  of  architeetare,tbe7  are  ^eaiaelTes  leafeely  eapaible  of  friM* 
•ing  a  wiadow,  or  haoglns  a  door.  In  to  low  an  ebb  of  iiaaiiwUi,  it  It 
^  «Mdleft  te  tpeak  of  their  nanalSuiaraa. 

*  Of  the  ttate  of  literatare,  I  baYo  before  made  aoaia  obterratlontv  aad  haae 
only  to  add,  timi  the  booktellera  we  oceaaioaally  Tttlted^  i 
anir  newpMaetMi^  Indeed  It  It  Impotaibla  le  Imagine, 
titaatt  are  noraed  onder  tbe  heavy  realrietkmt  Impoaad  by  the  Papal  govam-' 
'  meat  on  tbe  piett. 

Thelawtoffreeaatlent,areneeateai11y  aMtrelntefaitlBg'and  kiamalHe^ 
tbaa  they  can  be  nhder  the  inlaenoe  ei;  and  imbned  itHh  Iht  tpbrk  of  dt»> 
pednt;  ladepcndenily  of  that  tamamtt  of  oaaea  whieh  ocenr  la  m^  a 
Uif  Id  ttate,  ft  fallt  of  all  thoie  advantaget  whieb  are  Hhely  to  aeerne  frea  « 
eolUaion  of  iatelled,  where  men  oltalentt  chjoy  tbe  power  offtill  tateailga- 
tiimi^  free diaeattion.  « 
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